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THE  FIRST  DAYS  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
SEPTEMBER 


Here’s  a  lyric  for  September, 

Best  of  all  months  to  remember; 
Month  when  summer  breezes  tell 
What  has  happened  wood  and  dell, 

Of  the  joy  the  year  has  brought, 

And  the  changes  she  has  wrought. 
She  has  turned  the  verdure  red; 

In  the  blue  sky  overhead, 

She  the  harvest  moon  has  hung, 

Like  a.  silver  boat  among 
Shoals  of  stars — 'bright  jewels  set 
In  the  earth's  blue  coronet. 

She  has  brought  the  orchard's  fruit 
To  repay  the  robin’s  flute 
Which  has  gladdened  half  the  year 
With  a  music,  liquid  clear; 

And  she  makes  the  meadow  grass 
Catch  the  sunbeams  as  they  pass, 

Till  the  autumn’s  floor  is  rolled 

With  a  fragrant  cloth  of  gold. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman 


THE  FIRST  DAY 

The  poet  says  that  September  is  the  “evening 
of  the  year”,  but  to  the  teacher  and  children  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  brand  new  year.  And 
how  anxious  we  all  are  to  begin  this  new 
year  just  right! 

Make  joy  and  interest  your  high  aim  and 
you  can  not  fail.  Think  of  those  dear  little 
children  who  will  come  to  you  the  first  day, 
some  glad 


disappoint  the  glad  ones  and  to  overcome  the 
fear,  timidity  and  indifference  of  the  sad  ones. 

Have  a  heart  full  of  good  cheer  and  a  head 
full  of  stories,  games  and  songs.  A  story,  a 
game  or  two  and  some  little  songs  are  the 
roads  that  lead  to  a  little  child’s  heart.  When 
selecting  material,  choose  some  that  will  be 
more  or  less  familiar  and  some  that  As  sure 
to  be  new. 

Have  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  head  full 
of  plans  for  busy  fingers.  A  table  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  interest  the  children  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  is  a  wonderful  help — blocks, 
wooden  beads,  pegs  and  boards,  boxes,  spools 
and  scissors,  picture  books  and  the  like. 

Have  a  heart  full  of  love  and  a  head  full 
of  common  sense.  Remember  that  you  and 
the  children  have  been  used  to  freedom  and 
the  outdoors  for  several  months  and  that  the 
radical  change  to  school  life  produces  a.  nervous 
strain.  Be  patient  and  lengthen  your  day  and 
your  lesson  gradually  and  you  will  all  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  accomplish  much  more. 

COBWEBS  ON  THE  GRASS 

When  twilight  was  just  beginning 
Last  night,  the  fairies  sat  spinning 
With  a  firefly  for  a  light: 

Then  they  wove  the  threads  together, 
Their  pattern  a  dove’s  white  feather; 

And  here,  at  the  end  of  night, 

Lie  their  webs  so  dainty  and  white. 

— Curtis  May 


some  sad,  and  determine  to  not 
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FREE  CUTTING  FOR  SMALL  FINGERS 

Free  cutting  is  easier  for  small  untrained 
fingers  than  cutting  to  line.  Begin  with 
“round”  things,  then  cut  “straight-line”  ob¬ 
jects. 

This  plan  fits  in  so  well  in  the  Fall,  for  we 
have  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers  and  leaves  to 
work  with. 

The  cuttings  in  this  illustration  were  made 
by  second  grade  children.  Engine  colored  and 
°oated  papers  were  used. 

The  cuttings  are  very  simple.  Take  the 
sunflower  for  instance — the  petal  shape  and 
the  center  is  all  that  is  needed.  (When  mount¬ 
ing  place  a  petal  at  the  top  and  then  one 
just  opposite,  one  at  the  side  and  the  one  just 
opposite,  etc.)  The  basket  of  apples  contains 
two  shapes  also — the  apple  and  the  basket. 

The  pansies  and  cat-tails  are  more  difficult. 
Here  we  have  many  parts  and  they  are  unlike. 
For  the  cat-tail  we  have  the  leaf,  stem  and 
head  shapes,  for  the  pansies,  the  flower,  center, 
leaf,  stem  and  basket  shapes. 

Children  should  look  at  the  real  objects  and 
find  the  different  parts  before  doing  this  kind 
of  work. 


A  Bowl  of  Pansies 

Cut  bowl  from 
brown,  green  or  gray 
construction  paper. 

Cut  leaves  and 
stems  from  green 
construction  paper. 

Cut  flowers  from 
engine  colored  or 
coated  paper. 

Make  two  flower 
shapes  for  each 
stem,  pasting  one  on 
each  side  of  stem. 

Paste  leaves  and  stems  along  A- A. 

Paste  B-B  to  A-A. 

This  may  be  free  cutting  or  patterns  may 
be  used. 

The  bowls  of  pansies,  when  placed  in  the 
window,  look  like  real  flowers  in  a  bowl. 

The  same  idea  may  be  used  in  making  bas¬ 
kets  of  vegetables  or  fruits. 

An  Alphabet  Portfolio 

When  you  wish  to  teach  the  alphabet,  do  it 
by  means  of  an  “Alphabet  Book'*,  or  “Port¬ 
folio"  project.  Let  each  child  make  one  or 
two  pages  for  this  Portfolio  which  will  be  for 


class  room  use.  The  alphabet  will  have  been 
pretty  well  mastered  by  the  time  the  child  has. 
heard  all  about  it,  has  chosen  the  page  he  will 
make,  has  found  out  what  his  neighbors  have 
chosen  and  finally  has  looked  at  the  pages  many 
times  after  they  are  finished. 

The  picture  illustrates  a  portfolio  worked 
out  by  a  group  of  teachers.  Several  of  the 
pages  were  unusually  attractive — notice  C  is 
for  Candy,  strips  of  white  paper  wrapped  with 
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red;  the  horn  has  a  yarn  tassel;  I  is  for  Ice 
Cream,  topped  off  with  a  cherr}^;  O  is  for 
Onion;  V  for  Valentine. 


NATURE  STUDY 
A  Flower  Chart  Project 

September  is  a  lovely  time  of  year  to  do 
flower  study.  The  problems  for  small  children 
are:  1.  Colors  of  flowers.  2.  Names  of 

flowers. 

This  study  may  include  either  or  both  gar¬ 
den  flowers  and  wild  flowers. 

This  work  may  be  started  very  incidentally 
when  some  one  brings  a  bouquet  by  asking 
about  the  names  and  colors  of  the  flowers  in 


SIGNS  OF  AUTUMN 

Margaret  E.  Sangster 

When  the  purple  asters  blossom 
On  the  borders  of  the  lane; 

When  the  sun  lies ,  like  a  garment. 

On  the  ripened  fields  of  grain; 

When  the  air  is  soft  and  mellow. 

And  the  skies  are  blue  and  clear; 

When  each  country  road  seems  calling 
Then  I  £non>  September  s  here! 


When  the  earth  is  like  a  love-song. 

And  the  bees  make  melody; 

When  each  vague  wind  holds  the  murmur 
Of  a  dream-enchanted  sea; 

When  the  orchards  greet  us,  jewel-like. 
And  the  farthest  hills  seem  near. 

Then  I  cant  help  writing  verses. 

For  I  £non>  September  s  here ! 


the  bouquet.  Many  bouquets  will  follow  and 
interest  will  “run  high”.  Flowers  should  be 
arranged  in  vases  according  to  color  and  kind 
and  a  few  minutes  each  day  for  a  few  days 
will  yield  wonderful  results. 

One  fall  a  group  of  children  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  Garden  FloAvers  and  they  had  thirty 
kinds  of  flowers  on  their  lists  when  they  had 
finished !  One  of  each  kind  of  flowers  was 
pressed  for  a  flower  chart.  When  the  flowers 
were  ready  the  card  board  was  placed  on  a 
table  the  flowers  arranged  on  the  chart  and 
the  children  took  turns  fastening  the  flowers 
on  the  chart  by  pasting  two  or  three  narrow 
strips  of  paper  over  them.  This  was  done 
during  a  study  period  and  without  supervision. 
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On  another  day,  slips  of  paper  with  the 
names  of  the  flowers  on  were  passed.  Each 
child  matched  the  name  with  the  flower  on 
the  chart  and  pasted  it  on. 

A  title,  “Garden  flowers’1,  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  letters  were  cut  and  mounted. 

When  the  chart  was  finished,  it  was  not 
only  interesting,  but  also  very  beautiful  and 
this  little  project  had  motivated  several  Read¬ 
ing,  Spelling,  Language,  Nature  Study  and 
Hand  Work  lessons,  and 

“For  whoso  caretli  for  the  flowers, 

Will  care  much  more  for  Him”. 


— Mary  Howitt 

Garden  Flowers 


This  is  the  list  of  Garden  Flowers  learned 
by  the  above  group  of  children:  ■ 


Rose 

Coxcomb 

Moss 

Heliotrope 

Cosmos 

Larkspur 

Canna 

Marigold 

Pansy 

Geranium 

Zinnia 

Verbena 

Phlox 

Petunia 

Asters 

Hollyhock 

Pinks 

Nasturtium 

Balsam 

Calliopsis 

Sweet  Bean 

Bachelor’s  Button 
Sweet  Alyssum 
Summer 

Chrysanthemum 
English  or 
Sweet  Violet 
Sweet  Peas 
Snap-dragon 
California  Poppy 
Golden  Glow 
Salvia  or  Scarlet 
Sage 


The  Pansy 

Problems 

What  do  pansies  make  you  think  of? 

What  colors  are  pansies? 

Can  you  find  the  little  man  in  each  flower? 
.How  may  you  have  a  bed  of  pansies? 

Where  do  pansies  grow  best? 

“When  I  look  at  a  little  pansy 
I  see  a  face  like  my  own, 

'  With  two  bright  eyes  and  a  queer  little  nose, 

And  a  mouth  that  could  smile  if  it  chose.” 

— Dora  1.  Buckingham 

Pansies  are  desirable  for  special  study  in 
September  for  several  reasons.  The  fact  that 
they  resemble  little  faces  and  are  found  in  so 
many  colors  appeals  greatly  to  children.  Also, 
some  patron  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  pansy 
bed  so  that  the  children  may  observe  them 
growing  and  each  one  have  a  flower  for  study. 

“There’s  something  good  about  pansies 
That’s  worth  your  while  to  know : 

The  more  they  are  picked  and  given  away, 
The  more  they  are  sure  to  grow”. 

— Selected 


Pansies  belong  to  the  violet  family.  They 
grow  best  in  shady  places.  For  early  flowers, 
the  seeds  should  be  planted  indoors  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  transplanted  outdoors  when  the 
weather  is  favorable.  Another  way  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  outdoors  in  August.  The  plants  get  a 
start  this  way.  The  bed  should  be  covered 
with  straw  during  the  winter. 

There  is  a  “little  man”  in  the  center  of  each 
pansy.  His  head  is  green;  he  wears  a  white 
cape  with  a  reddish  brown  collar;  and  he  has 
“spindly”  legs.  As  he  grows  old,  his  body  be¬ 
comes  brown.  It  is  really  the  seed  pod  of  the 
flower  and  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  pods 
curl  inward  and  the  seeds  are  snapped  out. 

The  roots  hold  the  plant  in  the  ground  and 
gather  food  and  drink  for  it;  the  stem  holds 
the  leaves  and  flowers  and  carries  food  to  them; 
if  the  flowers  are  not  picked,  seeds  form  and 
the  plant  does  not  bloom  any  more  because 
its  work  is  finished. 

PANSIES 

“The  dear  little  pansies  are  lifting  their  heads, 

All  purple  and  blue  and  gold; 

They’re  covering  with  beauty  the  garden  beds 

And  hiding  from  sight  the  dull  mold. 

The  dear  little  pansies,  they  nod  and  they  smile. 

Their  faces  turned  to  the  sky; 

“We’re  trying  to  make  the  world  pretty  and 
bright”, 

They  whisper  to  each  passer-by. 

Now  all  little  children  who  try  every  day 

«y  •/  */ 

Kind-hearted  and  loving  to  be, 

Are  helping  the  pansies  to  make  the  world 
bright, 

And  beautiful,  do  you  not  see? 

— Anon 


BIRD  STUDY 
The  Goldfinch 

In  September  you  will  be  sure  to  see  a.  beau¬ 
tiful  little  bird  in  your  garden  if  some  plants 
like  lettuce,  radish,  zinnia  or  marigold  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  seed  and  if  you  have  a 
few  sunflowers  whole  flocks  of  these  small 
birds  will  be  attracted.  They  are  beautiful 
little  }rellow  fellows  with  black  wings  and  tail 
and  a  black  cap  “pulled  down  over  their  eyes”. 


A  PLACE  FOR  BLOCKS 


These  little  yellow  and  black  birds  are  Gold- 
finches.  Many  people  call  them  the  V  ild  Ca¬ 
nary  and  tliev  are  also  known  as  Yellow  Bird, 

*  v 

Lettuce  Bird  and  Thistle  Bird. 

They  are  good  friends  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  being  especially  fond  of  weed  seeds. 
Their  bills  are  wide  and  sharp  and  fitted  for 
shelling  seeds.  Flocks  of  Goldfinches  are 
found  wherever  there  are  weed  seeds,  particu¬ 
larly  thistle,  sunflower  and  the  like. 

They  may  be  recognized  almost  as  easily 
when  flying  as  when  you  can  see  their  bright 
colors,  for  they  flv  up  and  down  in  graceful 
curves.  Their  song  resembles  their  flight  and 
is  beautiful. 

If  you  ever  find  a  dear  little  nest  all  soft 
and  fluffy  with  thistle  down,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  you  have  found  the  home  of  a  Goldfinch 
family.  Their  nests  are  usually  placed  in 
bushes  or  small  trees  about  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  outside  is  woven  of  fine  bark  or 
grass  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  thistle  down 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more. 

The  mother  bird,  who  is  not  so  brightly  col¬ 
ored  as  the  male,  builds  the  nest  and  she  does 
not  go  to  house-keeping  until  the  last  of  July 
or  first  of  August  which  is  considered  rather 
late  in  the  bird  world. 

Many  of  these  birds  spend  the  winter  with 
us.  You  probably  have  seen  them  many  times 
and  thought  they  were  sparrows,  for  they  do 
not  wear  their  pretty  yellow  and  black  suits  in 
winter.  Their  winter  color  is  olive  green.  They 
begin  to  don  this  suit  in  October.  In  February 
they  begin  to  get  their  “new  spring  clothes” 
ready  so  that  by  the  last  of  April  and  first  of 
May  they  appear  in  beautiful  yellow  and  black 
suits  again. 


SONG  AND  GAME 
Yellow  Canary 

“Yellow  canary  is  trying  his  wings, 

Here  he  flies,  there  he  flies,  then  sits  and  sings : 
Tira  lira,  lira  twee,  wee,  wee, 

Tira  lira,  lira  lee”. 

(Repeat  last  two  lines.) 

— Songs  0/  a  Little  Child's  Day  by  Smith  and  Poulsson 
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Directions:  Teacher  sings  first  two  lines 
and  children  fly. 

Children  stop  flying  and  sing  last  two  lines. 

When  you  begin  your  work  this  fall,  may 
you  feel,  as  Van  Dyke  says  in  his  poem  “Work”, 
that  your  work  is  your  blessing  and  that  you 
are  the  one  who  can  do  it  best. 

May  your  heart  be  ever  full  of  good  cheer 
and  may  3-011  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  those 
with  whom  }Tou  are  working. 

WORK 

Let  me  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room ; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

mJ  mJ  J 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

“This  is  my  work ;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom ; 

“Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way”. 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 

Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  labouring 
hours, 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 

.  At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 

A  PLACE  FOR  BLOCKS 
Marie  Fowler,  Lincoln 

Movable,  closed  or  open  chests  are  much  used 
as  receptacles  for  building  blocks  when  not  in 
use.  Pitched  fingers,  bruised  hands,  bumped 
heads,  much  noise  and  the  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  child  to  find  or  see  the  much  needed 
block  in  the  debris  inside  the  chest,  led  us  to 
search  for  a  better 
piece  of  equipment. 

Shelves,  at  one  end 
of  the  room  where 
the  children  liked 
best  to  build,  for 
there  their  project 
could  grow  from  day 
to  day  without  being 
disturbed,  answered 
our  need. 

The  lower  shelf,  an 
inch  above  the  floor 
level,  held  all  the 
long  thirty-six  inch 
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blocks.  The  second  shelf  accommodated  the 
eighteen  inch  ones.  The  third  was  filled  with 
the  twelve  inch  ones.  The  top  shelf  which 
was  about  forty  inches  from  the  floor  took 
care  of  the  small  ones.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  proved  excel¬ 
lent  for  four  reasons. 

First :  The  build¬ 
ing  material  was  all 
easily  accessible  and 
in  plain  sight.  The 
child  was  stimulated 
to  better  results  be¬ 
cause  he  could  find 
what  he  wanted  and 
also  lay  hands  on 
materials  suitable 
that  he  might  not 
have  otlie  r  w  i  s e 
thought  of  using. 

Second :  The  physical  exercise  necessary  in 


lifting  and  reaching  the  blocks  was  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  heavier  blocks  needed  only  a 
little  lifting  and  the  blocks  higher  up  were 
light  in  weight  and  if  they  fell  no  harm  was 
done. 

Third :  The  blocks,  in  place  presented 
a  good  appearance, 
and  the  children 
took  great  pride  in 
keeping  their  lumber 
in  good  order. 

Fourth:  The 
shelves  gave  access 
to  a  greater  number 
of  builders  and  the 
children  could  better 
make  their  plans  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  block 
s  u  p  p  1  y  ready  for 
their  use  on  the 
shelves. 


MAP  READING 

ROSE  B.  CLARK,  Head  of  the  Geography  Department,  State  Teachers’  College,  Peru 


There  has  been  of  late  such  an  awakening  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  Geography  that 
teachers  all  over  the  country  are  asking  for 
definite  helps  and  detailed  studies  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  department  of  The  Nebraska 
Teacher  aims  to  meet  such  a  need  by  giving 
practical  day-by-day  studies  on  such  phases  of 
geography  teaching  as  ‘‘Map  Reading",  “Find¬ 
ing  the  Problem".  “Working  Out  the  Problem", 
“Children's  Activities  in  Geography".  “Studies 
in  Primary  Geography*',  etc. 

The  editor  will  welcome  any  requests  for 
helps  along  special  lines  of  study. 

A  map  is  a  shorthand  method  of  locating 
and  describing  places.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  symbols,  usually  lines,  dots,  squares,  or 
colored  areas,  which  do  not  look  like  the 
features  they  locate,  but  merely  represent 
them.  Children  do  not  understand  these  in¬ 
stinctively.  as  they  do  not  think  in  symbols. 

«/  7  mJ  */ 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  teach  children 
how  to  read  maps,  in  order  that  the  “lan¬ 
guage  of  the  map"  may  be  clear  to  them. 

The  map  of  Canada  tells  so  many  large, 


simple,  and  significant  truths  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  map 
reading.  With  some  care  in  questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  children  may  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  most  of  the  following 
items,  or  similar  ones.  This  exercise  will 
prove  valuable  in  any  grade  above  the  fourth, 
and  three  or  four  recitation  periods  might 
well  be  devoted  to  this  work.  Use  first  the 
physical  maps  of  Canada  and  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  found  in  the  textbooks.  Then  take  up 
the  maps  which  show  climate,  products,  rail¬ 
roads,  density  of  population,  etc.  Some  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  young  map  readers 
might  be  written  on  the  board  in  brief  clear 
statements. 

What  Does  the  Map  Tell  Us  About  Canada? 

1.  Canada  is  in  the  widest  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

2.  Part  of  Canada,  is  so  far  north  that  the 
Arctic  Circle  crosses  it.  This  makes  us  think 
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of  long,  cold  winters,  with  almost  no  sun¬ 
shine. 

3.  There  is  a  wide  belt  of  mountains  along 
the  west  side  (just  as  in  the  United  States), 
but  it  does  not  bulge  eastward  as  far,  and  so 
leaves  more  room  for  the  plains. 

4.  The  Pacific  slope  in  Canada  does  not 
have  a  chain  of  valleys  to  correspond  with 
the  Great  Valley  of  California,  or  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valiev,  in  the  United  States. 

5.  There  are  many  islands  around  all  the 
coasts  of  Canada.  Those  on  the  north  do  not 
have  any  towns  mapped  on  them. 

6.  Half  of  the  Pacific  coastline  belongs  to 
Alaska,  and  not  to  Canada. 

7.  Canada,  unlike  the  United  States,  has 
almost  no  coastal  plain  along  the  Atlantic. 

8.  A  long  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  coast  be¬ 
longs  to  Labrador,  and  not  to  Canada. 

9.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  so  wide  at 
the  mouth  that  the  tide  water  can  come  in  for 
a  long  distance.  There  are  several  large  cities 
along  this  river  valley,  but  none  near  the 
mouth. 

10.  The  Great  Lakes  form  part  of  the 
Canadian  boundary.  The  only  province  which 
touches  them  is  the  large  irregular  one  called 
Ontario.  There  are  not  as  many  large  cities 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake  as  on  the 
American  side. 

11.  Unlike  the  United  States,  Canada  has  a 
wide  plain  in  the  north  which  slopes  toward 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  map  does  not  show 
any  cities  on  this  plain,  altho  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  Forts.  These  make  us  think  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Fur  Company,  and  their  Indian 
hunters  and  trappers. 

12.  Canada,  like  the  United  States,  has  a 
“Central  Plains”. 

13.  There  are  many  lakes  in  these  Central 
Plains,  as  well  as  on  the  Arctic  Slope.  This 
would  not  be  true  if  the  climate  were  dry  and 
hot. 

14.  Canada  has  many  rivers.  Some  short 
ones  flow  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  very  long  one,  the  Macken¬ 
zie,  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  makes 
us  realize  how  wide  the  Northern  Plain  is. 

15.  Canada  has  a  great  bay  in  the  north¬ 


east.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  does  not  have  as  many  towns  on  its 
shores.  The  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
border  on  this  bay. 

16.  The  Pacific  coastline  is  very  irregular, 
and  looks  as  if  it  might  have  many  good 
harbors,  but  the  map  shows  few  cities  here. 

17.  Canada  is  divided  into  a  few  provinces, 
instead  of  into  many  states.  Three  of  these 
are  on  the  Central  Plains.  The  product  map 
shows  that  wheat  is  grown  here. 

18.  The  three  small  provinces  are  in  the 
eastern  part.  This  makes  us  think  of  the 
small  states  in  New  England. 

19.  The  four  provinces  in  the  western  half 
use  the  sixtieth  parallel  for  their  northern 
boundar}^.  There  are  almost  no  towns  or 
railroads  north  of  this  parallel. 

20.  The  railroads  are  all  crowded  into  the 
southern  part  of  Canada. 

21.  All  the  railroads  go  around  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  This  reminds  us 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago. 

22.  At  several  points  the  railroads  cross 
over  into  the  United  States.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  out  just  why  they  cross  at  these 
points. 

23.  The  province  of  Quebec  has  few  towns 
or  railroads  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel. 

24.  There  are  several  places  where  “furs” 
and  “timber”  are  shown  on  the  product  map. 
This  makes  us  think  of  animals  that  live  in 
forests  or  near  rivers — the  bear,  fox,  mink, 
beaver,  otter,  lynx.  Perhaps  some  of  the  furs 
we  wear  came  from  these  places. 

25.  The  United  States  is  the  only  near 
neighbor  with  which  Canada  could  have  much 
trade.  All  but  two  of  the  nine  Canadian 
provinces  border  on  our  country. 


A  KING’S  HERITAGE 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles,  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ! 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  work. 

*/ 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  STORY  HOUR 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


SEPTEMBER 

By  Annette  Wynne 

Golden  in  the  garden. 


Golden  in  the  glen — 

Gold  en,  golden,  golden 
September  s  here  again! 
Gold  en  in  the  tree  tops. 
Golden  in  the  sky — 
Golden,  golden,  golden 
September  s  going  by  ! 

— Youths  Companion 


HOW  KITCHE-MONEDO  SENT  FOOD 

In  the  beginning  the  wild  beasts  were 
masters  of  the  prairie.  This  did  not  please 
Kitclie-monedo,  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  made 
man  to  be  master  over  them  all. 

The  man  built  himself  a  lodge  by  the 
water’s  edge.  He  made  a  canoe  so  that  he 
might  be  supreme  on  the  water  as  on  the 
land.  All  day  he  fished  and  hunted.  Still 
he  was  not  contented.  He  complained  to 
Kitche-monedo  and  said,  “I  am  master  of  the 
prairies  but  I  am  all  alone.  When  I  return 
to  my  lodge  at  night  it  is  cold  and  there  is 
no  one  to  welcome  me  or  to  be  glad  of  what 
I  bring”. 

Then  Kitche-monedo  took  pity  on  the  man 
in  his  loneliness  and  sent  a  sister  to  be  his 
companion.  For  many  years  they  dwelt  in 
happiness. 

One  night  the  man  had  a  dream.  In  the 
morning  he  told  the  dream  to  his  sister.  He 
said,  “Five  young  men  will  come  to  your 
door  this  night  to  visit  you.  All  will  be  fair 
to  look  upon  but  the  Great  Spirit  forbids  you 
to  answer  or  to  smile  upon  the  first  four. 
When  the  fifth  comes  you  may  show  your 
pleasure  and  make  him  welcome”. 


That  night  the  sister  watched  and  waited 
for  her  guests.  First  came  Usama,  the 
tobacco.  His  blanket  and  plumes  were  green. 
The  sister  did  not  forget.  She  stood  with 
her  head  bowed  and  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
When  Usama  saw  that  he  was  not  wanted 
he  fell  down  and  died  of  grief. 

Xext  came  Wapko,  the  pumpkin.  His  face 
was  fair  and  his  blanket  and  moccasins  were 
bright  yellow.  Again  the  sister  stood  with 
bowed  head  and  eyes  cast  down  and  Wapko 
fell  down  and  died  of  grief. 

The  third  to  come  was  Eshkossimin,  the 
melon.  He  was  short  and  round  and  his 
blanket  had  stripes  of  red  and  green.  Still 
the  sister  stood  with  head  bowed  and  her 
eves  cast  down  and  Eshkossimin  fell  down 
and  died  of  grief. 

The  fourth  to  come  was  Kokees,  the  bean. 
He  was  tall  and  slender  and  his  green  blanket 
was  spotted  with  white.  Again  the  sister 
stood  with  bowed  head  and  eves  cast  down 
and  Kokees  fell  down  and  died  of  grief. 

At  last  came  the  fifth,  Mondamin,  the  corn. 
He  was  straight  and  tall  and  his  green  plumes 
waved  in  the  breeze.  The  sister  smiled  and 
held  out  her  hand  in  welcome. 

Then  Mondamin  and  the  sister  were  married 
after  which  Mondamin  buried  all  of  the  un¬ 
successful  suitors.  From  their  graves  sprang 
up  the  tobacco,  the  pumpkin,  the  melon  and 
the  bean  and  Mondamin  and  his  family  lived 

in  comfort  and  plenty. 

— Legend  of  the  Pottaicattamies 


If  you  would  bind  your  little  ones  to  you, 
Bind  your  own  soul  to  all  that  is  high  and  true, 
And  let  its  light  shine  clear  thru  all  you  do! 

— Froehel 
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THE  FLAX 

The  flax  was  in  full  bloom.  It  had  pretty 
little  blue  flowers  as  delicate  as  the  wings  of 
a  moth.  The  sun  shone  and  the  showers 
watered  it  and  this  was  just  as  good  for  the 
flax  as  it  is  for  little  children  to  be  washed 
and  then  kissed  by  their  mother.  They  look 
much  prettier  for  it  and  so  did  the  flax. 

“I  am  long  and  fine”,  said  the  flax.  “I 
shall  make  a  beautiful  piece  of  linen.  I  love 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  cool  rain,  and 
when  I  am  finished  I  shall  take  my  place  in 
the  world  of  useful  things.  How  happy  it 
all  makes  me”. 

“Yes”,  said  the  fern,  “but  you  would  not  be 
happy  if  you  knew  the  world  as  well  as  I 
do".  Then  it  sang  quite  sadly, 

“Snip,  snap,  snurre, 

Basse  lurre, 

The  song  is  ended”. 

“No,  it  is  not  ended”,  said  the  flax.  “The 
sun  shines,  the  rain  falls  and  I  am  growing. 
I  am  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world”. 

At  last  the  flax  was  full  grown.  One  day 
some  people  came  and  pulled  it  up  by  the 
roots.  They  threw  it  into  water  as  if  to 
drown  it,  they  laid  it  by  a  hot  fire  as  if  to 
roast  it,  but  the  flax  did  not  complain.  “We 
must  take  the  good  with  the  bad”,  it  said,  “if 
we  expect  to  be  wise”. 

That  was  only  the  beginning  for  the  poor 
flax  was  boiled,  roasted,  broken  and  combed. 
At  last  it  was  put  on  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
spun  into  thread.  The  thread  was  put  on  the 
loom  and  woven  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  fine 
linen. 

“This  is  wonderful”,  said  the  patient  flax. 
“The  fern  was  wrong  with  its  song  of 
‘Snip,  snap,  snurre, 

Basse  lurre, 

The  song  is  ended’. 

It  is  not  ended  yet.  I  am  the  happiest 
creature  in  the  world”. 

Next  the  linen  was  bleached  in  the  sunshine 
till  it  was  as  white  as  snow.  Then  it  was 
taken  into  the  house  where  it  was  cut  with 
the  scissors  and  picked  with  needles.  “We 
must  bear  hardships  if  we  would  be  of  use  in 
the  world”,  said  the  flax  cheer fullv. 


When  the  cutting  and  sewing  was  done, 
there  lay  twelve  beautiful  garments  made  of 
white  linen.  “So  this  is  what  I  was  meant 
to  be”,  said  the  flax.  “What  a  blessing,  for 
now  I  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am  the 
happiest  creature  in  the  world”. 

Years  passed  by  and  at  last  the  linen  was 
so  worn  that  it  could  scarcely  hold  together. 
“The  song  is  nearly  ended  now”,  said  the  flax. 
The  linen  fell  into  rags  and  tatters.  It  was 
gathered  up,  steeped  in  water,  pounded  into  a 
pulp,  dried  and  rolled  till  all  at  once  it  found 
itself  beautiful  white  paper. 

“What  a  grand  surprise”,  said  the  paper. 
“I  am  finer  than  ever.  Now  many  words  will 
be  written  upon  me  and  I  shall  bring  happi¬ 
ness  to  all  who  read  me.  I  never  imagined 
anything  like  this  when  I  was  only  a  little 
blue  flower  growing  in  the  fields”. 

And  sure  enough,  the  paper  was  right  for 
the  most  beautiful  stories  were  written  upon 
it — stories  that  made  everyone  who  read  them 
happier  and  wiser  and  better.  When  the 
writer  had  finished  his  stories  the  paper  was 
taken  to  the  printer  who  set  them  up  in  type 
so  that  they  could  be  made  into  books  for  the 
whole  world  to  read.  The  old  paper  on 
which  the  stories  had  been  written  was  thrown 
into  a  tub,  where  it  lay  for  a  long  time. 

“After  work  it  is  well  to  rest”,  said  the 
paper. 

One  day  all  of  the  paper  in  the  tub  was 
laid  on  the  hearth  to  be  burned.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  house  stood  near  for  they  loved 
to  see  the  paper  burn.  “See  the  sparks”,  they 
cried. 

“Ugh”,  said  the  paper  as  it  burst  into  flame. 
“What  is  this”? 

“Now  I  am  going  straight  up  to  the  sun”, 
said  a  voice  in  the  flames.  A  thousand  other 
voices  seemed  to  echo  the  same  thought.  The 
flames  were  gone,  the  children  saw  nothing 
but  black  ashes,  but  in  the  sky  above  their 
heads  floated  thousands  of  tiny  invisible  be¬ 
ings  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers  on  the  flax. 

The  children  sang, 

“Snip,  snap,  snurre, 

Basse  lurre, 

The  song  is  ended”. 
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But  the  little  beings  in  the  ail*  said,  “The 
song  is  never  ended.  The  best  is  vet  to  come'’. 

The  children  did  not  hear  this  so  they  did 
not  know  it,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  for 

children  must  not  know  everything. 

— Adapted  from  Hans  Christian  Anderson 


THE  LONG,  LONG  WAY 

We  send  them  off  to  school  today — 
Donald  and  Betty  and  John — 

Eager  faces  and  tripping  feet 
In  the  cool  September  morn. 

They  see  the  path  to  the  schoolhouse  door, 


But  we  see  the  long,  long  way ; 

The  patient  labor  and  hard  earned  rest 
That  come  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


They  Avill  succceed  where  we  have  failed — 
Donald  and  Betty  and  John — 

Old  wrongs  they  will  right  and  the  woes 
of  mankind 

They  will  heal  as  they  journey  on. 


Our  hearts  are  filled  with  tender  hope 
As  we  start  them  out  today, 

For  the}T  see  the  path  to  the  schoolhouse 
door, 

But  we  see  the  long,  long  wav. 


— L.  W.  T. 


Sll  works  of  quality  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  tbe  skill,  time,  expense  anD  risk  attend 
inq  tbeir  invention  anD  manufacture.  Cbose  tbinqs  calleD  Dear  are,  wben  justly  estimateD,  tbe 
cheapest.  Zhey  are  attenDeD  wttb  much  less  profit  to  tbe  arttst  tban  those  tbinqs  wb.cb  everg- 
boDv  calls  cbeap.  beautiful  forms  anD  compositions  are  not  maDe  bg  cbance,  nor  can  tbes  ever- 
in  ans  material,  be  maDe  at  small  expense.  —Ruskin 


ARITHMETIC  BY  GAMES  AND  PLAYS 

ALICE  M.  BURLEY,  Lincoln  City  Schools 


The  value  of  play  is  universally  recognized. 
So  strongly  is  the  play  spirit  manifest  in  chil¬ 
dren  that  teachers  may  take  advantage  of  it  in 

many  kinds  of  work. 

«/  • 

For  drill  in  number  work  its  worth  is  in¬ 
estimable,  as  it  provides  not  only  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  abstract  combinations,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  combinations  as  well. 

Practice  in  certain  seemingly  isolated  abil¬ 
ities  is  found  necessary  when  they  constitute 

«/ 

a  part  of  some  larger  activity. 

Arithmetic  games  to  be  effective  must  take 
a  variety  of  forms :  they  must  include  oral  and 
written  work ;  they  must  deal  with  the  abstract 
as  well  as  the  concrete  forms  of  problems;  and 
they  must  be  so  conducted  that  a  great  amount 
of  work  may  be  accomplished  by  all  pupils  in 
the  class  in  a  short  time.  As  certain  types  of 
play,  such  as  individual  competition  or  rivalry, 
imitation,  and  physical  activity  mark  the 
growth  of  children,  we  can  group  our  games 
under  heads  corresponding  to  these  natural 


tendencies — games  for  rivalry,  “make  believe” 
games,  and  games  of  physical  activity. 

Scoring  Games 

Games  for  rivalry  are  especially  adapted  to 
children  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  years  of 
age,  just  the  period  when  speed  and  high  degree 
of  accuracy  should  be  obtained. 

A  Contest 

In  this  game  the  blackboard  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  separated  by  a  circle  with  a 
dot  in  the  center.  On  either  side  of  the  circle 
are  placed  the  nine  digits,  not  in  order.  The 
class  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  side 
choosing  a  name  and  a  captain.  The  captains 
start  the  game  by  each  selecting  a  child  on  his 

o  t-  o 

side  to  begin  the  game.  The  players  take  their 
places  either  at  the  end  of  the  board,  working 
toward  the  circle  or  at  the  circle  toward  the 
end.  The  captains  take  turns  giving  the  signai 
for  beginning — perhaps,  “one,  two,  three,  go”. 
At  the  given  signal  each  player  puts  below  his 
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The  blackboard 

digits  the  answers.  If  the  table  were  times  4, 
the  answer  of  each  digit  times  4  would  appear 
below  the  digit.  Thus  below  7  would  be  writ- 
ten  28.  The  player  getting  thru  first  touches 
the  center  of  the  circle  with  his  chalk.  Each 
two  players  when  thru  choose  two  more  and 
so  on  until  all  have  played. 

Two  score  keepers  (one  from  either  side) 
keep  the  score  on  a  card  previously  arranged 
by  the  pupils.  A  score  of  one  is  given  for 
speed,  and  as  many  scores  for  accuracy  as 
there  are  problems  correct. 

Score  Card 

The  sum  of  the  speed  scores  and  the  accuracy 
scores  make  the  total  for  each  player.  The 


sum  of  the  totals  makes  the  grand  total  for 
either  side.  The  difference  between  the  grand 
totals  gives  the  number  of  points  by  which 
the  winners  claim  the  victory. 

Addition,  subtraction,  and  even  division 
combinations  may  be  worked  out  in  the  same 
manner.  Written  problems  in  the  four  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be  subtracted  instead  of  the  digits. 
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The  score  card 


In  all  cases,  however,  the  order  of  the  numbers 
should  be  changed  after  every  two  or  three 
players,  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the 
answers. 


THE  SWALLOW 

Christina  G.  Rossetti 

Fly  enemy,'  fly  away ,  over  the  sea ,  When  you  come  hurrying  home  o'er  the  sea , 

Sun-loving  swallow ,  for  summer  is  clone;  Then  we  are  certain  that  winter  is  past; 
Come  again ,  come  again ,  come  back  to  me,  Cloucly  and  cold  though  your  pathway  may  be, 
Bringing  the  summer  'and  bringing  the  sun  Summer  and  sunshine  will  follow  you  fast. 


Fly  away,  fly  away  over  the  sea, 

Sun-loving  swallow,  for  summer  is  done; 
Come  again,  come  again,  come  bach  to  me, 
Bringing  the  summer  and  bringing  the  sun. 
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LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

The  newly-elected  Principal  of  the  Lincoln 
High  School  is  Mr.  H.  P.  Shepherd,  who  has 
been  Principal  of  the  Junior  High  School  at 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  Chi¬ 
cago  University  man  and  has  been  an  unusu¬ 
ally  successful  high  school  principal.  The 
school  people  who 
know  him  in  Kansas 
are  unanimous  in 
their  cordial  endorse¬ 
ment. 

He  comes  to  Lin¬ 
coln  on  a  three-year 
contract  at  a  salary 
of  $4500  the  first 
year,  $4700  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  and  $5000 
the  third  year.  The 
Lincoln  High  School, 
with  its  2500  pupils 
offers  a  real  problem 
and  a  real  opportun¬ 
ity.  Not  many  school 
positions  p  resent 
more  difficulties  than 
these  big  high 
schools. 

Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler  and  the  Lincoln  Board 
of  Education  are  fortunate  to  have  found  a 
man  so  well  equipped  in  this  special  field  with 
so  good  a  record  of  successful  experience. 


GOOD  DAYS  AHEAD 

These  are  reconstruction  days  after  the 
world  war.  Troublesome  times  had  to  come 
after  the  unnatural  four  years  of  world  con¬ 
flict.  Business  is  feeling  its  way  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Nations  are  trying  to  find  a  way  back 
to  stability  in  government.  There  is  reason¬ 
able  success  in  both  fields.  But  the  world  must 


be  patient.  Four  years  of  destruction  is  likely 
to  require  more  than  four  years  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  But  in  less  time  governments  will  be 
fairly  stable  and  business  will  gain  confidence 
to  move  ahead. 

In  this  country  where  public  education  is 
almost  universal  and  where  established  forms 
of  government  were  not  shaken  from  their 
foundations,  stability  will  return  more  quickly. 
The  public  school  is  the  rock  of  world  salva¬ 
tion.  Countries  like  Russia  and  Turkey,  where 
there  has  been  no  real  public  education,  will 
be  long  groping  in  the  dark. 

In  this  country 
months  instead  of 
years  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  un¬ 
certainty.  Shall  we, 
then,  go  back  into 
our  schools  confident 
of  the  future,  build¬ 
ing  deeper  the  firm 
foundations  of  our 

democracy  and  will- 
«/ 

ing  to  lend  a  helpful 
hand  to  all  peoples 
in  darkness  and  dis¬ 
tress?  To  help  one’s 
neighbors,  whether 
the}^  be  individuals 
or  nations,  is  the 
best  type  of  philan- 
trophy  man  has  yet 
discovered. 

Good  days  are  close  ahead  for  us.  Let  us 
move  forward  confidently  and  cheerfully. 
Then  can  we  best  help  those  less  favorably 
situated.  _ 

THE  NEW  N.  E.  A. 

The  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  organization  meeting  of  the  new 
N.  E.  A.  It  was  a  real  business  meeting  and 
the  business  was  done  by  regularly  elected 
delegates  representing  about  75,000  public 
school  teachers. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  National  Edu- 


GENIUS 

jyjEN  give  me  credit  for  some 
genius.  All  the  genius  I  have 
lies  in  this:  When  I  have  a  subject 
m  hand  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day 
and  m  ght  it  is  before  me;  I  explore 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind 
becomes  pervaded  with  it.  Then  the 
effort  which  I  have  made  is  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of 
genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  labor  and 
thought.  — Alexander  Hamilton 
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cation  Association  has  been  merely  a  talking 
body.  There  have  been  distinguished  addresses 
year  after  year  but  never  any  attempt  to  ac¬ 
tually  guide  and  direct  educational  policy.  At 
Des  Moines  the  new  idea  was  born — the  idea 
that  the  great  national  organization  called  the 
N.  E.  A.  is  to  determine  policies  which  are 
later  to  be  given  authority  by  national  and 
state  legislation. 

Nearly  every  state  teachers'  association  is 
now  an  affiliated,  body.  These  state  associa- 
tions  are  rapidly  being  reorganized  on  the 
representative  basis.  Nebraska  changed  to  the 
delegate  basis  last  year.  These  state  organi¬ 
zations  will  furnish  expert  advice  to  the  state 
about  all  matters  affecting  the  public  schools. 
The  national  organization  will  assist  the  states 
and  will  attempt  to  develop  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  be  practical  and  wise. 

There  has  been  great  need  of  such  guidance 
in  national  and  state  legislation.  Unwise  laws 
without  number  have  been  passed  in  all  the 
states  because  the  people  familiar  wuth  the 
teachers  and  with  school  problems  wTere  not 
organized  to  express  themselves  effectively. 
The  public  expects  leaders  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters  to  come  from  the  teachers.  The  school 
people  are  coming  to  realize  this  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  expert  committees  and  individ¬ 
uals  at  work  to  get  the  facts  upon  which  wise 
educational  policy  can  be  safely  based. 

Nebraska  was  represented  at  Des  Moines  by 
a  delegation  of  more  than  one  hundred.  A 
former  Nebraskan,  Supt.  Fred  M.  Hunter,  wTas 
President  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  did  his  part  with 
great  credit.  Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge  of  Omaha 
wras  a  member  of  the  nominating  committee. 
Miss  Muir  of  the  Lincoln  schools  v7as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  resolutions  committee.  Supt.  A.  H. 
Staley  is  the  State  Director  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  is,  next  to  the 
delegate  body  itself,  the  most  important  govern¬ 
ing  board.  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler  of  Lincoln  is  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents. 


THE  NEW  NEBRASKA  TEACHER 

In  October  a  new  managing  editor  takes 
charge  of  the  Nebraska  Teacher.  This  new 


editor  is  J.  W.  Searson,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Publication 
Editor  of  the  University  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Searson  is  so  well  known  in  Nebraska  that  he 
needs  no  introduction.  The  Searson-Martin- 
Tinley  readers,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  auth¬ 
ors,  are  used  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  His  vrork  as  an  institute  lecturer  has 
taken  him  into  almost  every  county  in  this 
state  as  well  as  many  other  states.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
has  had  a  broad  teaching  experience  in  coun¬ 
try  schools,  city  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
universities. 

We  hope  the  teachers  of  the  state  Will  make 
the  Teacher  still  more  than  ever  their  own  by 
reading  it,  by  criticising  it  frankly,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  columns,  and  by  recommending 
it  to  others.  The  editors  alone  can  never  make 
the  best  possible  magazine.  Help  the  editors 
by  being  interested  and  by  showing  this  in¬ 
terest  whenever  there  is  occasion.  The  man¬ 
agement  asks  your  cordial  support  for  the  new 
managing  editor  who  will  give  each  month 
the  best  things  that  come  from  a  rich  ex¬ 
perience. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  WORLD’S  REBUILDERS 

We  send  them  off  to  school  again  today, 

This  cool  September  morning.  All  the  street 
Is  musical  wTith  patter  of  small  feet, 

And  little,  shining  faces  all  the  way 
Seem  wayside  posies  for  our  smiles  to  greet. 

I  w-onder  if  they  ever  guess  or  know 
With  what  strange  tenderness  we  watch  them 
go? 

Just  children  on  their  way  to  school  again? 
Nay,  it  is  ours  to  watch  a  greater  thing — 
These  are  the  World’s  Rebuilders,  these  must 
bring 

Order  to  chaos,  comforting  to  pain, 

And  light  in  blasted  fields,  new7  fires  of  spring. 

Dear  Lord ,  Thy  childish  hands  were  weak 
and  small , 

Yet  had  they  power  to  clasp  the  world  withal , 
Grant  these ,  Thy  little  kindred ,  strength  as 
true — 

They  have  so  much  to  learn ,  so  much  to  do! 

— Theodosia  Garrison 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  HARVEST 

The  glad  harvest  greets  us;  brave  toiler  for 
bread, 

Good  cheer;  the  prospect  is  brighter  ahead; 

Like  magic,  the  plentiful  sunshine  and  rain 

Have  ripened  our  millions  of  acres  of  grain; 

And  the  poorest  the  wolf  may  keep  from  his 
door, — 

There’ll  be  bread  and  to  spare  another  year 
more. 

So  sing  merrily,  merrily, 

As  we  gather  it  in; 

We  will  store  it  away  gladly, 

In  garner  and  bin. 

Oh,  ne'er  let  us  question  the  Wisdom  which 
guides 

Our  feet  in  green  pastures,  and  for  us  pro¬ 
vides  ; 

Who  now,  as  aforetime,  His  glory  displays, 

In  the  bounty  which  crowns  our  autumnal 
&/ 

days ; 

Let  the  glad  tidings  echo  the  continent  o'er, 

There’ll  be  bread  and  to  spare  another  year 
more. 

So  sing  merrily,  merrily, 

As  we  gather  it  in; 

We  will  store  it  away  gladly, 

In  garner  and  bin. 

— Henry  Stevenson  Washburn 


CAN  ADEQUATE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  BE 
SECURED  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS  ?  * 

George  L.  Towne 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  rural  school  is  its 
lack  of  financial  support.  It  is  being  literally 
starved  to  death.  It  is  manned  by  an  in- 
efficient  teacher,  is  housed  in  a  hopelessly  bad 
building,  is  criminal  in  its  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  is  inadequate  to  the  last  degree  in  its 
equipment,  its  text  books  and  its  necessary  sup¬ 
plies. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  to  the  financial  support 
given  the  rural  school  in  typical  ■  counties  in 
several  states,  chosen  at  random.  These  figures 
indicate  that  about  one-half  of  all  our  schools 
have  less  than  $1000  a  year  to  spend  for  all 
purposes. 


*  Read  before  the  Committee  on  Rural  Problems,  National 
Council  of  Education,  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Nebraska 

Typical  county  in  most  prosoerous  section 


of  state  (York)  : 

Total  number  of  schools  in  countv.  . .  .  103 

Number  spending  less  than  $1000  a 

year  .  70 

Smallest  amount  spent  for  nine  months 

school  of  18  pupils .  $310.00 

Largest  amount  spent  for  one-teacher 
school  giving  8  months  schooling  to 
47  pupils  .  1350.00 


Oklahoma 

Typical  county  in  richest  section  of  state 


(Cherokee)  : 

Total  number  of  schools  in  county.  ...  69 

Number  spending  less  than  $1000  a 

year  .  38 

Smallest  amount  spent  for  school  with 

27  pupils  .  $510.00 

Largest  amount  spent  for  one-teacher 

school  with  56  pupils .  2138.00 


Washington 

Typical  county  in  best  section  of  state  (Lin¬ 


coln)  : 

Total  number  of  schools  in  countv.  . .  .  130 

«/ 

Number  spending  less  than  $1000  a 

year  .  53 

Smallest  amount  spent  for  school  of  6 

pupils .  $386.00 

Largest  amount  spent  for  one-teacher 

school  of  35  pupils .  2037.00 


Wisconsin 

Typical  county  in  best  section  of  state 


(Outagamie)  : 

Total  number  of  schools  in  county.  .  .  .  117 

Number  spending  less  than  $1000.00  a 

year  .  76 

Smallest  amount  spent  for  8  months 

school  of  9  pupils .  $604.00 

Largest  amount  spent  for  one-teacher 
school  giving  9  months  schooling  to 
26  pupils  .  4079.00 


Montana 

Typical  county  in  rural  section  of  state 


(Broadwater)  : 

Total  number  of  schools  in  county.  ...  28 

Number  spending  less  than  $1000.00  a 

year  .  10 

Smallest  amount  spent  for  school,  en¬ 
rollment  not  given .  396.00 
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Largest  amount  spent  for  one-teacher 
school  of  23  pupils .  2709.00 

Special  Survey  of  One  County 

Here  is  another  way  of  stating  the  facts  for 
a  typical  county  (Buffalo,  Nebraska).  This  is 
not  one  of  the  poor  counties  of  the  state,  but 
one  of  the  richest: 

Total  number  of  schools  in  county.  .  118 

Number  running  at  total  cost  of  less 
than  $750.00  a  year  for  8  years.  .  .  80 

Number  running  at  total  cost  of  less 


than  $500.00  for  8  years .  13 

Lowest  tax  levy  in  count}' .  5.85  mills 

Highest  tax  levy  in  county . 44.69  mills 


Lowest  expenditure  per  $1000  of 

actual  value  of  property  in  county.  $0.88 
Highest  expenditure  per  $1000  of 
actual  value  of  property  in  county  9.82 

Two  schools  in  this  county  did  not  graduate 
a  single  pupil  from  the  eighth  grade  in  8 
years.  The  median  number  of  graduates  from 
all  the  rural  schools  in  this  county  for  8  years 
was  1.06  pupils. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  special  report 
on  rural  conditions  in  Buffalo  Countv,  by  Pro- 
fessor  H.  C.  Olson,  of  the  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Are  these  communities  spending  all  they  can 
afford  for  the  education  of  their  children? 
Nearly  all  these  districts  that  are  spending  less 
than  $1000  a  year  are  levying  less  than  ten 
mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  so  few 
as  to  prove  the  rule.  Does  anyone  think  that 
a  ten  mill  tax  represents  the  maximum  ability 
of  any  community?  Of  course  it  does  not,  for 
many  communities  are  assessing  themselves 
several  times  that  much  and  are  willing  to  pay 
still  more  if  necessary  to  secure  good  schools. 

Here  is  the  range  of  assessments  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  shown  above  with  one  exception  where 
the  levy  was  not  given: 


Nebraska  County 

Lowest  levy  . ’.  . .  .  3  mills 

Highest  levy  .  64  mills 

Oklahoma  County 

Lowest  levy  .  2  mills 

Highest  levy  .  15  mills 

Washington  County 

Lowest  levy  .  2  mills 

Highest  levy  .  . .  20  mills 


Montana  County 

Lowest  levy  .  2  mills 

Highest  levy  . 15%  mills 

These  low  levies  are  not  exceptions.  There 
are  many  like  them  or  only  slightly  higher. 
Neither  are  the  high  levies  exceptions.  In  the 
Nebraska  count}7  there  are  24  districts  levying 
20  or  more  mills.  There  are  two  levying  above 
60,  one  above  50  and  several  above  40.  These 
are  not  the  highest  in  the  state.  The  city  of 
Lincoln  levies  80  mills  and  several  cities  levy 
close  to  100  mills,  which  is  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed  by  state  law.  These  facts  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  most  rural  districts  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  anywhere  near  what  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  a  good  school. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  country  people  can¬ 
not  pay  as  high  a  tax  rate  as  the  people  in  the 
neighboring  towns  and  cities?  Do  farmers 
spend  less  on  the  average  for  other  things? 
On  the  average  it  would  seem  that  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  higher  than  that  of  town  and 
city  people.  They  also  spend  as  much  for 
luxuries,  especially  the  automobile. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  low  amount  spent 
for  schools  in  the  rural  districts?  Is  it  not 
fair  to  assume  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  school 
itself?  The  one-room  rural  school  is  a  poor 
school.  Country  people  are  paying  all  it  is 
worth.  In  some  cases  they  are  paying  more 
than  it  is  worth — much  more.  Offer  the  farmer 
a  better  school  and  prove  to  him  that  it  is 
better  for  his  children  and  he  willingly  pays 
more  money  for  it.  The  proof  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  consolidated  schools  already  established. 
These  are  usually  good  schools.  They  cost  as 
much  as  good  schools  in  towns.  But  they  are 
paid  for  willingly.  This  is  also  evident  where 
the  county  and  township  unit  school  districts 
have  been  established.  The  better  schools  that 
have  followed  have  been  willingly  paid  for. 

It  would  seem  fair  then  to  conclude  that 
adequate  financial  support  can  be  secured  for 
rural  schools.  The  way  is  a  campaign  of  merci¬ 
less  publicity.  The  patron  of  the  poor  one- 
room  school  must  be  shown  its  inherent  weak¬ 
ness.  He  must  be  shown  what  a  good  school 
is  like  and  what  a  good  school  costs.  He  must 
see  how  little  he  is  paying  for  the  education  of 
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his  children  and  be  made  ashamed  of  his  par¬ 
simony. 

For  instance  a  farmer  in  York  County,  Ne¬ 
braska,  owning  160  acres  of  the  best  farm  land 
in  the  world,  worth  approximately  $32,000  is 
paying  $30  each  year  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  if  the  district  levy  is  5  mills,  and  $60 
if  the  levy  is  10  mills.  (The  assessed  valuation 
in  Nebraska  is  one-fifth  the  real  value.)  In 
the  county  seat  town  of  York,  in  the  same 
county,  the  man  with  property  worth  the  same 
amount  is  paying  $384  each  year  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  children. 

The  farmer  must  be  made  to  face  the  facts. 

1.  His  rural  one-room  school  is  not  a  good 

school. 

2.  The  good  school  in  the  country,  just  as  the 

good  school  in  the  town,  will  cost  very 
much  more  money. 

3.  What  the  average  farmer  is  now  paying  for 

the  education  of  his  children  is  shamefully 
inadequate. 

4.  The  farmer  can  have  a  good  school  for  his 

children,  but  he  can  get  it  only  by  paying 
what  a  good  school  costs. 

The  educators  of  the  country  must  show 
their  country  clients  these  facts  about  good 
schools  and  their  cost.  Wherever  they  make 
their  case  clear  the  farmer  will  choose  the  good 
school  for  his  children  at  the  higher  cost. 

What  is  this  good  school?  The  one-room, 
ungraded  rural  school  can  never  be  made  a 
good  school. 

1.  There  are  too  few  pupils.  The  fair  average 

teacher  load  is  30  pupils.  The  average 
attendance  in  Buffalo  County  for  eight 
years  was  13  pupils  per  school.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  the  nation  is  probably  less  than  13. 

2.  Even  if  30  could  be  provided  there  would  be 

an  average  of  less  than  4  pupils  to  the 
grade.  The  actual  average  attendance  of 
13  pupils  in  Buffalo  County,  Nebraska, 
provides  1%  pupils  per  grade. 

3.  There  can  be  no  adequate  supervision  of 

isolated  schools  where  untrained  and  in¬ 
experienced  teachers  need  supervision 
more  than  elsewhere. 

4.  The  cost  of  even  an  average  school  under 

these  conditions  is  prohibitive.  Buffalo 
County,  Nebraska,  spent  on  an  average 
for  8  years  $88,185  a  year  to  educate 
pupils  not  in  school. 


The  good  school  can  be  secured  for  the  rural 
community  only  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
school  unit.  This  means  the  consolidated 
school,  successful  examples  of  which  we  have 
in  almost  every  state;  or  the  township  or 
county  unit  school  system  and  successful  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  schools  are  to  be  found  also  in 
all  parts  of  this  country. 

The  larger  unit  schools  provides 

1.  An  equalization  of  the  local  tax  burden. 

2.  The  proper  number  of  pupils  for  a  fair 

teacher  load  in  a  graded  school. 

3.  Possibility  of  real  supervision  of  instruc¬ 

tion. 

4.  A  community  spirit  and  community  leader: 

ship  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  the 
morale  of  the  real  school. 

Besides  the  larger  school  unit  there  must 
also  be  state  and  federal  responsibility  and 
financial  aid.  This  is  necessary  to  remove  in¬ 
equalities  of  burden  that  will  remain  even  with 
the  larger  local  unit.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
state  and  of  the  nation  to  see  that  all  children, 
no  matter  where  they  may  happen  to  live,  are 
given  approximately  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  educators,  to  see  that  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  shall  possess  common  American  ideals, 
inspired  by  an  efficient  educational  system. 


There  are  many  little  things  which  can  be 
done  for  the  average  country  school  at  small 
expense,  and  which  will  be  of  much  value  and 
comfort  to  the  children.  Many  country  schools 
are  deplorably  lacking  in  drinking  water  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  physicians  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  people  do  not  drink  enough 
water.  Many  schools  still  have  ramshackle 
toilet  facilities  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
community.  A  little  time  and  a  little  money 
would  relieve  this  situation.  There  are  things 
about  many  schools  which  would  soon  be 
remedied  if  %  the  women  of  the  community 
would  band  together  and  arouse  a  little  latent 
pride.  Parents  interested  in  their  children 
having  better  schools  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
a  new  circular  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  ought  to  be  of  especial  interest 
to  rural  women’s  clubs.  Ask  for  women’s 
club  outline  No.  2,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Lincoln. 
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The  poet  Longfellow  was  not  only  a  great 
poet,  bnt  also  a  most  inspiring  teacher.  Up 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-five,  he  was  a  professor  at  Harvard 
College.  The  students  flocked  to  the  classes  of 
this  gray-haired  teacher  to  drink  from  his  liv¬ 
ing  fountain  of  knowledge. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  man,  who  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  course  with  the  great  poet,  said  to  him: 
“Professor  Longfellow,  how  is  it  you  keep 
so  perennially  young?  Why,  your  classes  are 
always  delightful”. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know”,  replied  the  teacher. 
Then  glancing  out  of  the  window  at  an  apple 
orchard  in  bloom,  he  asked :  “Do  you  see  those 
two  trees  out  there”  ? 

“Yes”. 

“Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  blos¬ 
soms  on  that  young  apple  tree  and  those  on 
the  old  apple  tree  next  to  it”  ? 

“No;  they  look  just  alike  to  me”. 

“Can  you  tell  why  the  old  apple  tree  puts 
on  just  as  beautiful  blossoms  as  does  the  young 
one”  ? 

“No,  I  have  never  thought  about  it”. 

“Well,  that  old  apple  tree  manages  to  grow 
enough  wood  each  year  to  make  its  blossoms; 
its  flowers  come,  you  know,  in  the  new  wood". 

“I  see  your  point”,  said  the  young  man. 
“To  keep  young  one  must  keep  growing”. 

No  teacher  ever  can  keep  the  spirit  of  youth 
unless  he  does  keep  growing.  Nor  can  any 
teacher  keep  the  public  alive  and  interested 
in  his  work  unless  he  keeps  alive  and  working 
with  them.  To  be  a  successful  teacher,  one 
must  be  a  willing  student.  To  win  in  this 
work  one  must  alwaj^s  keep  ahead  of  the  class. 

“Why  do  you  study  so  hard?”  a  student 
once  asked  of  the  great  teacher,  Thomas 
Huxley. 

“Simply  because  I  want  my  students  to  drink 
from  a  running  stream,  and  not  from  a  stag¬ 
nant  pool”,  was  the  great  teacher’s  reply. 

All  great  teachers  have  been  great  students. 

It  is  the  growing  teacher  that  comes  to  the 
class  with  something  new  for  every  recitation. 


This  choice  story,  picked  up  m  the  paper  or 
magazine,  just  fits  the  point  of  this  lesson; 
a  living  illustration  observed  in  real  life,  adds 
interest ;  a  good  picture  helps  to  keep  the 
pupils’  attention.  There  is  never  a  time  when 
the  class  grows  dry  and  the  teaching  stale. 
New  life  and  new  meaning  are  continuallv 
adding  zest  to  the  work. 

“But  we  haven’t  time  for  these  things”,  sug¬ 
gests  some  good  teacher. 

Time !  Give  to  this  work  a  fraction  of  the 
time  now  wasted.  There  will  be  time  enough 
and  to  spare.  It  is  not  lack  of  time  that  gen¬ 
erally  makes  the  dull  teacher,  but  lack  of  a 
living  interest  in  the  work.  He  finds  the  time 
who  has  the  burning  desire  to  do  his  duty  well. 

The  richest  reward  of  study  is  an  enriched 
mind.  The  best  pay  that  comes  to  the  real 
teacher  is  this  growth  of  knowledge,  this  keep¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  youth  in  the  mind  and  heart. 
No  lesson  can  ever  be  most  successfully  taught 
unless  the  teacher  gains  more  from  it  than 
does  any  pupil  in  the  class. 

The  effective  teacher  is  always  a  learner. 
He  reads,  he  observes,  he  thinks ;  he  studies  na¬ 
ture  and  human  nature,  whether  in  the  shop 
or  in  the  field,  behind  the  counter  or  in  the 
street,  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  church.  The 
true  teacher  is  always  storing  his  mind  with 
useful  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  he  makes  his  own  only  as 
he  gives  it  away.  It  increases  when  it  is  used 
for  good.  He  brightens  and  improves  his  tal¬ 
ents  with  service.  He  keeps  the  spirit  of  youth 
in  his  heart  because  he  keeps  growing. 


IN  SEPTEMBER 

Noons  are  sunny,  warm,  and  still, 

A  golden  haze  o’erhangs  the  hill, 
Amber  sunshine’s  on  the  floor 
Just  within  the  open  door. 

Still  the  crickets  call  and  creak, 

Never  found,  tho  long  we  seek; 

Oft  comes  faint  report  of  gun, 

Busy  flies  buzz  in  the  sun, 

In  September.  — Sunday  Afternoon 
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WHEN  TO  STUDY;  HOW  TO  STUDY;  WHAT  TO  STUDY 

PROF.  R.  E.  HOLCH,  State  Teachers’  College,  Chadron,  Nebraska 


WHEN  TO  STUDY 

If  school  is  a  place  in  which  to  learn,  then 
system  should  be  taught  in  school.  Here  is  our 
opportunity  to  teach  something  without  ac¬ 
tually  incorporating  it  into  a  course,  for  system 
can  be  taught  by  doing  the  rest  of  the  school 
work  with  method.  Do  students  thus  organ¬ 
ize  their  work?  Do  they  study  with  system? 
Do  they  follow  routine?  Some  of  them  do,  not 
all  by  any  means.  Do  we  teachers  instill  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  students?  Do  we  get  them  into 
the  habit  of  studying  by  schedule?  It  is  our 
purpose  just  now  to  review  a  simple  device,  a 
card,  a  schedule,  a  system  of  timing  the  stu¬ 
dent's  efforts,  of  getting  him  into  a  beat  of 
daily  routine  and  regularity.  This  is  one  of 
our  unprescribed  duties. 

Study  by  Schedule 

No  one,  teacher  or  student,  objects  to  the 
scheduling  of  classes.  This  is  necessary  to  the 
orderly  running  of  a  school.  But  too  little 
urging  of  students  to  do  their  studying  by  a 
time  schedule  is  evident,  yet  this  sort  of  a 
schedule  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  orderly 
execution  of  the  work  of  an  individual  as  is  a 
schedule  of  classes  to  the  school.  Every  one 
of  our  students  should  study  by  schedule. 

The  first  thing  in  getting  them  to  do  so  is 
to  show  them  how  to  make  out  a  study  schedule. 
This  should  be  combined  with  the  class  sched¬ 
ule.  Suppose  John  or  Mary  has  the  following 
work  at  school:  Mathematics  at  8,  Vacant  at 
9,  History  at  10,  English  at  11,  Chemistry  reci¬ 
tation  at  1  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Chemistry  Laboratory  a.t  2  and  3  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Thus  the  class  time 
is  fixed.  Now  how  can  a  study  time  be  fixed? 
Lay  out  for  him  a  cross  section  card  with  hours 
of  the  day  against  days  of  the  week  and  fill 
in  the  classes  as  they  are  noted  above.  Then 
observing  that  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  next 
lesson  as  soon  after  recitation  as.  possible,  fill 
in  the  study  periods.  Since  most  of  our  schools 
have  an  assembly  room  for  supervised  study, 
make  the  study  time  as  far  as  possible  come 
within  the  hours  when  our  student  is  in  this 
assembly  room.  Do  not  forget  exercise.  Now 
follow  up  the  student  and  see  that  he  gets 
the  habit  of  using  this  schedule  and  results  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  table  following 
illustrates. 

HOW  TO  STUDY 

In  guiding  our  pupils  it  is  probably  very 
generally  true  that  we  neglect  some  of  the  bits 
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of  advice  that  would  make  hoeing  out  one's 
row  easier.  For  instance,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  just  how  to  study;  and  so  this  question 
is  an  ideal  one  to  let  slip  by.  But  application 
would  no  doubt  be  easier  for  the  student  if  he 
had  an  understanding  of  how  to  study  and  was 
left  to  use  any  plan  that  he  happened  to  fall 
upon. 

How  to  study  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of 
individual  temperament  and  advice  and  must 
be  adjusted  in  each  case  to  the  individual  needs. 
But  in  general  some  advice  can  be  given  and 
this  should  include  attention  to  physical  and 
mental  recreation.  Application  tires  both  mind 
and  body  and  a  general  and  regular  relaxation 
thru  out  of  door  exercise  of  some  sort,  always 
refreshes  and  strengthens  for  the  next  study 
period.  The  week  end  is  not  the  best  time  to 
breathe.  It  comes  round  too  seldom.  We  need 
daily  exercise  to  the  point  that  we  really  feel 
a  benefit.  If  we  fail  to  get  noticable  benefit  we 
take  too  much  or  too  little  exercise  or  need 
medical  advice. 

Have  a  Place  to  Study 

The  effort  to  study  is  a  big  enough  item  in 
our  lives  to  deserve  consideration  of  a.  location 
or  place  to  study.  It  is  not  well  to  get  the 
habit  of  studying  just  anywhere.  We  need  a 
place  where  our  application  can  feel  at  home. 
It  is  not  best  to  depend  on  a  single  place.  Va¬ 
riety  itself  is  relaxation.  Several  places  may 
well  be  held  sacred  by  each  student,  perhaps 
each  place  lending  itself  more  especially  to 
some  particular  subject. 

The  common  habit  of  putting  things  off  is 
among  the  worst  possible.  The  preparation  of 
the  next  lesson  is  due  at  once.  It  is  best  to 
schedule  preparation  in  a  subject  as  soon  after 
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the  last  recitation  as  possible.  It  is  excellent 
practice  to  write  up  notes  or  prepare  reports 
upon  experiments  the  same  day  upon  which 
the  data  were  taken. 

Cultivate  Application 

Listlessness  can  be  cultivated  to  a  damaging 
extent.  Its  opposite,  intense  application,  is  the 
proper  procedure  and  should  become  the  habit. 
In  studying,  the  subject  at  hand  should  be  the 
all  important  thing.  Every  detail  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be 
sought  out.  This  making  of  connections  and 
forming  a  chain  of  related  information  fixes 
things  in  the  memory  better. 

Study  to  Learn 

Studying  for  grades  or  for  the  teacher  makes 
the  work  slavish.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  truth  presented  and  its  complicity  with 
other  truths.  If  we  can  do  this  and  make  the 
new  things  a  part  of  ourselves  and  feel  eager 
to  pass  on  the  new  knowledge,  the  study  has 
been  successful,  and  the  matter  of  satisfying 
the  teacher  and  of  getting  good  grades  will 
care  for  itself.  If  we  form  the  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  the  new  truth  asking  for 
help  will  not  be  so  necessary. 

A  rapid  and  general  review  of  the  last  les¬ 
son  will  serve  to  get  up  interest  in  and  estab¬ 
lish  connections  with  the  new.  Then  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  new  will  bring  out  the  lead¬ 
ing  thought.  This  general  survey  must  then 
be  followed  by  a  careful  analysis  establishing 
details  in  their  proper  relation. 

Teach  Good  Study  Habits 

How  many  teachers  actually  spend  time 
getting  good  studv  habits  fixed  in  the  students  ? 
W  e  can  each  answer  for  ourselves.  In  answer¬ 
ing  let  us  be  honest  and  not  shrink  from  the 
truth  of  our  laxity.  Just  a  little  more  effort 
along  this  line  will  result  in  much  good  to  the 
classes  and  make  teaching  a  bit  easier. 

,  WHAT  TO  STUDY 

The  grade  and  high  school  courses  as  a  rule 
are  pretty  well  laid  out  for  the  student.  We 
recognize  their  inability  to  lay  out  for  them¬ 
selves  a  well  rounded  list  of  subjects  and  we 
believe  such  a  list  proper  for  all  students  in  the 
public  schools.  Therefore  the  work  is  laid  out 
for  them.  Toward  the  end  of  the  four  high 
school  years  the  question  of  further  study  be¬ 
gins  to  involve  specializing.  What  a  boy  is 
to  take  up  at  college  is  solved  somehow,  each 
case  sort  of  working  out  its  own  salvation. 
Along  some  lines  the  prevocational  schools  are 
making  special  effort  to  bring  about  proper 


placement  but  in  the  long  run  we  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  what  will  some  day  prove  a  very 
beneficial  proposition. 

Discovering  Native  Talent 

What  a  bov  shall  studv  in  college  involves 
several  questions.  In  the  first  place  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet 
reached  an  age  at  which  he  can  make  a  wise 
selection.  This  is  not  a,  shortcoming  of  his, 
he  just  simply  insn’t  old  enough  and  with 
all  his  promising  appearance  and  good  record, 
character  and  all  the  rest  we  must  not  over¬ 
estimate  his  good  judgment.  The  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  college  graduates  drift  from 
the  profession  of  their  choice  into  other  lines 
of  work  proves  the  point.  The  high  school 
graduate  needs  advice  as  to  his  next  step. 

Unfortunately,  Johnny  likes  his  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  this  leads  fond  parents  to 
map  out  the  life  of  a  minister  for  him.  Or 
perhaps  he  may  play  train  with  particular 
emphasis  and  so  have  prophesied  for  him  the 
roll  of  an  engineer.  The  advent  of  mechanical 
toys  is  leading  many  to  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  wireless  telegraph  for  amateurs  is 
without  doubt  assigning  many  to  electrical 
colleges.  And  none  of  these  circumstances  even 
hint  at  a  boy’s  native  abilitv  or  talent.  The 
native  ability  properly  educated  along  its  line 
will  doubtless  lead  to  a  high  place.  There¬ 
fore  one’s  natural  talent  should  be  given  every 
consideration.  We  teachers  are  in  the  best  po¬ 
sition  to  discover  and  advise  on  this  point.  Do 
we  do  it? 

Shall  Inclination  Govern? 

The  student’s  natural  liking  for  a  subject  is 
of  much  importance  provided  this  attachment 
is  real.  Too  often,  a  mistake  is  made  in  judging 
likes  and  dislikes.  Johnny  may  have  every 
quality  to  make  a  good  lawyer.  But  his  father 
is  a  lawyer  and  whether  his  father  is  success¬ 
ful  or  not,  Johnny  is  most  certainly  going  to 
decide  against  law.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  boys 
do  not  generally  follow  the  lines  their  fathers 
did.  Somehow  they  don't  like  the  wmrk  with 
which  they  come  into  closest  touch  but  select 
a  line  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  after 
a  while  make  themselves  think  they  like  it. 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  profession 
makes  it  appear  all  flowers  simply  because  the 
objectionable  features  are  not  known  like  those 
of  father's  work.  Every  line  of  procedure  has 
its  faults  and  we  should  get  our  student  to 
conclude  in  his  own  conscience  that  he  really 
does  like  the  good  features  of  a  calling  and 
will  put  up  with  the  bad  (this  last  being  most 
important  because  we  all  like  the  good  there 
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is  in  everything)  before  concluding  that  his 
likes  are  real  and  his  intentions  likely  to  be 
steadfast.  In  such  a  decision  the  inclination 
of  the  student  may  be  depended  upon. 

Underlying  Purpose 

The  general  moral  purpose  of  the  student 
is  of  vast  importance.  He  should  be  asked  the 
question  of  his  intention  to  attain  or  to  obtain. 
Does  he  care  to  climb  to  a  position  of  influence 
regardless  of  the  very  certain  lower  remun¬ 
eration  ?  Is  the  building  of  a  big  life  a  matter 
of  his  ambition?  Or  does  he  care  more  for 
the  returns  for  his  efforts  than  for  their  quality 
and  helpfulness  to  his  fellows?  Does  lie  put 
the  collecting  of  wealth  ahead  of  other  con¬ 
siderations?  Of  the  two,  attainment  is  the 
higher  type  tho  a  life  of  success  and  influence 
for  good  can  be  lived  with  either  motive  as  a 
starting  point.  The  world  needs  leaders  of 
men.  It  also  needs  leaders  of  industry.  The 
student  should  be  drawn  out  on  these  thoughts 
and  made  to  comedo  a  conclusion  for  himself. 
He  will  then  have  a  purpose  and  whether  it 
be  to  attain  or  to  obtain  he  will  more  surely 
succeed  in  it. 

How  Shall  Teachers  Advise? 

Those  with  natural  bent  properly  guided 
will  make  good;  but  how  are  we  to  advise  the 
great  majority  of  average  boys  and  girls  that 
keep  us  guessing  as  to  what  they  can  best  do? 
If  they  are,  generally  speaking,  suited  to  vari¬ 
ous  work  why  not  now  give  consideration  to 
demands  in  certain  professions?  If  there  exists 
a  shortage  of  technically  trained  people  along 
some  certain  lines  it  would  be  good  judgment 
to  urge  students  into  that  channel.  For  in¬ 
stance  there  is  just  at  present  a  demand  for 
men  technically  trained  in  ceramics,  the  in¬ 
dustry  involving  tile,  brick,  pottery  and  glass. 


This  industry  for  some  reason  is  getting  down 
to  business  and  at  present  the  few  schools  that 
teach  the  work  involved  could  place  about 
twice  as  many  graduates  as  they  have  students 
in  all  four  years  combined.  So  far  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  concerned,  one's  chances  of  making 
good  under  such  a  condition  is  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Let  him  apply  himself  and  the  rest 
will  adjust  itself. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  a  student  being 
urged  to  too  high  a  plane.  Has  he  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  attain  big  success?  Educators  are 
Avorking  on  “Intelligence  quotients”  with  hopes 
of  using  these  figures  in  advising.  Something 
just  a  bit  simpler  is  the  student's  a  Average  grade 
in  school.  In  a  general  way,  this  may  be  used 
as  an  intelligence  quotient.  For  instance:  a 
recent  investigation  of  the  aA^erage  grades  com¬ 
pared  to  success  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fift}^  college  students  after  forty  years  of  life's 
experience  brings  out  the  fact  that  success  quite 
generally  compares  with  grades.  The  rule  is 
quite  conclusive  tho  not  absolute,  and  in  cases 
where  a  low  grade  man  attained  high  success 
the  low  grade  could  often  be  explained  by  con¬ 
siderable  indulgence  in  student  activities,  in 
actual  outside  work  for  the  purpose  of  sus¬ 
tenance,  or  by  some  other  extraneous  effort. 
In  other  words,  if  the  average  grade  could  be 
raised  to  give  credit  for  legitimate  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  rule  would  be  very  nearly  absolute. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  for  eA^erv  teacher 
to  use  grade  aA^erages  to  some  extent  in  achTis- 
ing  high  school  students  concerning  college 
courses. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  to  study  at  college 
should  be  determined  upon  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  parental  inclinations,  the  students  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  decision,  his  native  ability,  his 
real  likes  and  dislikes,  his  life  purpose,  and 
the  opportunities  open  at  the  time. 


NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Editor 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  past  year  has  been  the  hardest  one  for  grain 
buyers  since  the  panic  of  1893.  A  year  ago  wheat 
sold  for  over  $2  and  corn  for  over  $1.50  at  the  Ne¬ 
braska  local  elevators.  To-day  wheat  is  selling  for 
less  than  $1.00  and  corn  for  less  than  forty  cents 
at  the  same  elevators.  Not  only  has  the  farmer  lost 
by  the  great  depreciation  but  nearly  all  the  grain 
buyers  also.  Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  grain 
trade  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars,  because  if  they 
bought  grain  upon  a  reasonable  margin  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  get  cars  for  shipment  until 
thm  rapidly  falling  market  brought  them  loss.  The 


strongest  grain  concern  in  Nebraska,  the  Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler  Company  of  Fremont,  operating 
hundreds  of  elevators  for  many  years,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  into  the  hands  of  its  creditors  early  in 
July.  _ 

The  bodies  of  seventy-seven  Nebraska  soldiers  ar¬ 
rived  in  Omaha  from  the  battlefields  of  France  Ju’y 
1.  An  American  flag  draped  each  coffin  on  its  way 
to  the  home  cemetery  in  this  state. 


The  State  Board  of  Control  after  considering  the 
offers  and  speeches  from  a  large  number  of  Nebraska 
towns  for  the  neAV  State  Reformatory,  finally  selected 
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Has  Everything 
Been  Ordered 
for  Fall  Needs? 


Send  Us  a  List  of 
Your  Urgent  Re¬ 
quirements.  W e 
Can  Supply  You. 


Laboratory  Equip¬ 
ment,  General 
School  Supplies, 
Paper,  Records, 
Furniture,  Etc. 


CATALOGS 

Sent  to  Schoolmen  Upon  Request 

5C  General  School  Supplies,  Furniture,  Etc. 

4  Loose  Leaf  Notebooks,  Papers,  Manuals,  Etc. 
A  Agricultural  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

B  Biological  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

C  Chemicals,  Minerals  and  Soils. 

G  Laboratory  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 


Guaranteed  Products 


A  SIGN  OF  QUALITY 


A  MARK  OF  SERVICE 


W.  M.  WELCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

'T  Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of  fla 

Scientific  Apparatus  and  School  Supplies 

1516  ORLEANS  STREET  ^ gOEg| 

"A-  ■/ >>  ’fcfcprfc  Chicago,  HI.,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  Western  Normal  site  and  buildings  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Lincoln.  The  new  institution 
is  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  younger  prisoners 
from  the  older  criminals  of  the  state  penitentiary. 


The  great  Nebraska  potash  industry  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  War,  when  the  price  of  potash  rose  one  thou¬ 
sand  per  cent,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Two  large 
factories  at  Antioch  have  burned  within  the  past 
few  months,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  $500,000.  A 
good  practical  question  for  advanced  classes  is  this: 
Why  are  fire  losses  much  heavier  during  hard  times 
than  during  good  times? 


Dramatic  interest  has  centered  recently  in  the  im¬ 
prisonment  and  pardon  of  Thomas  H.  Matters,  form¬ 
erly  an  attorney  at  Harvard,  later  an  attorney  and' 
promoter  at  Omaha.  After  an  eight  year  battle  in 
the  courts  Mr.  Matters  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Sutton.  Appeal  was  made  in  vain  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  for  a  pardon.  Mr.  Matters  was  taken 
to  the  United  States  prison  at  Leavenworth  where 
he  served  forty-four  days  of  a  five  year  sentence, 
being  then  pardoned  by  President  Harding.  In  its 
historical  aspects  the  case  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  Nebraska. 


The  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  was  fought  December 
29,  1891.  One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  in  the 
life  of  the  editor  of  this  department  is  that  of  the 
scenes  on  that  battlefield  and  vicinity.  Recently  the 
State  Historical  Society  received  from  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Houghton  of  Chadron  negatives  of  the  most  notable 
scenes  upon  the  battlefield,  taken  immediately  after 
the  battle. 


The  School  of  Irrigation  at  Scottsbluff  is  putting 
on  a  campaign  to  get  students.  This  school  is  the 
only  cne  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  a  high  school,  nor  an  agricultural  college;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  easy  to  find  students  to  take  the  course. 
Most  young  men  of  an  age  to  profitably  pursue  it  are 
engaged  in  hustling  to  learn  the  art  by  practical 
experience. 


The  new  auto  lens  law,  costing  the  automobile 
owners  of  Nebraska  about  $500,000,  took  effect  July 
23.  Eighteen  kinds  of  lens  have  been  approved  by 
the  state  highway  commission.  Those  who  have  other 
lens  were  required  to  pay  three  dollars  to  change. 
Glaring  headlights  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
perils  in  driving  after  dark  and  a  number  of  lives 
have  been  lost  by  them.  The  question  remains  un¬ 
answered  why  they  were  ever  permitted  to  be  sold. 


Scottsbluff  mountain  top  was  the  scene  of  its  first 
wedding  on  July  17,  when  Verne  H.  Brown  of  Gering 
was  married  to  Miss  Lee  L.  Birkhead  of  Sioux  City. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  any  Indian  ceremony  ever 
took  place  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain. 


A  cow  at  Gothenburg  on  July  23,  broke  all  state 
records  by  giving  birth  to  four  healthy  calves,  each 
weighing  thirty-two  pounds. 


The  Stock  Grower’s  Finance  Corporation  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  July.  It  has  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  large  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  loan  money  only  to  per¬ 
sons  in  the  live  stock  business.  To  raise  a  crop  of 
live  stock  ready  for  the  market  requires  from  one 


to  three  years.  Long  time  loans  are  needed  to  make 
it  safe  for  the  stock  man.  One  of  the  fifteen  directors 
of  the  new  corporation  is  Mr.  Ford  E.  Hovey  of 
South  Omaha;  it  has  been  said  that  about  one-third 
of  the  capital  will  be  loaned  in  Nebraska. 


25,000  accidents  in  the  state  were  reported  to 
the  state  compensation  commission  during  the  years 
1920  and  1921.  In  24,000  cases  hospital  and  medical 
expenses  were  paid  by  employers  without  dispute. 
The  total  amount  paid  out  by  employers  for  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  in  the  year  1920  was  $1,181,000. 
The  number  of  lawsuits  prevented  by  the  ’  system 
cannot  be  furnished,  but  must  be  very  many. 


Tv  eh  e  big  corporations  in  the  state  which  were 
promoted  with  a  great  deal  of  attractive  advertising 
and  backed  in  many  cases  by  the  names  of  prominent 
men  have  gone  broke.  It  is  not  that  fact  w^hich 
promises  trouble  for  the  organizers,  but  the  charge 
that  the  funds  of  these  corporations  have  been  mis¬ 
applied  by  the  persons  in  control.  Attorney  General 
Davis  has  called  for  a  grand  jury  in  Douglas  county 
to  investigate  these  concerns  and,  if  good  cause  is 
found,  brnig  in  indictments  against  the  managers. 
It  vould  seem  to  the  editor  of  this  department,  that 
just  now  nothing  is  more  needed  than  such  action. 
Every  Nebraskan  is  advised  to  save  money.  He 
is  also  ad\ised  to  invest  his  money  in  Nebraska  enter¬ 
prises.  The  advice  is  good  in  both  cases,  but  what 
is  the  State  doing  to  protect  its  citizens  from  being 
defrauded  of  their  hard  earned  savings? 


Thirty-one  years  ago  and  for  several  years  there- 
•  ‘S'e^)raska  &nd  the  other  plains  states  were 
suffer  mg  from  drouth.  Thousands  of  farmers  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  rainless  summer  months. 
Ram  doctors  were  numerous.  The  Rock  Island  rail- 
i  oad  spent  thousands  of  dollars  then  conducting 
chemical  experiments  along  its  line  to  produce  rain 
These  efforts  were  failures.  A  reminder  of  these 
experiences  is  contained  in  the  News  from  Alberta. 
There  the  farmers  have  paid  a  rain  maker  twenty- 
fi\e  hundred  dollars  for  his  efforts  in  producing  rain 
this  year  and  have  made  a  new  contract  with  him 
for  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  next  year. 


Over  1,300  carloads  of  wheat  per  day  were  loaded 
in  Nebraska  during  August.  The  large  sized  cars 
carry  about  1400  bushels  of  grain. 


Taxes 

The  uppermost  question  in  the  minds  of  Nebras¬ 
kans  this  summer  is  taxes.  Most  tax  payers  found, 
when  they  went  to  the  treasurer’s  office,  that  the 
number  of  dollars  they  were  called  to  pay  toward 
the  expenses  of  government  was  from  two  to  four 
times  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  Nor  was 
that  all.  They  found  also  that  their  income  in 
dollars  was  one-half  or  less  what  it  was  the  same 
time  ago.  Out  of  this  comes  a  most  strenuous  com¬ 
plaint  and  inquiry  into  the  causes. 


State  Appropriations 

In  round  numbers  the  legislative  appropriations 
for  the  state  expenses  of  all  kinds  during  the  present 
biennium  amount  to  $26,000,000,  as  compared  with 
about  $6,000,000  ten  years  ago.  Increased  state  appro¬ 
priations  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  high  taxes.  They 
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Prang  Art  Supplies  at  Lower  Prices 

Drawing  Supplies  of  “Standard  Prang  Quality”  at  New  Prices 


“Enamelac” 

The  New  Air-Drying  D ecorative  Art  Enamel. 

■  “Enamelac”  it;  ideal  for  work  on  Toys,  Wooden  Boxes,  Tin  Cans, 
Glass  Bottles,  “Ivorene,”  “Oilette  Cloth,”  etc.  It  is  Waterproof.  It 
requires  no  firing.  Made  in  22  toeautiiul  colors.  Per  can,  30c. 
‘‘Er.amelac  Outfit”  in  hinged  cardboard  box  containing  6  cans 
“Enamelac,”  Shellac,  Turp,  3  Brushes,  complete,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Beautiful  circular  Free.  We  also  supply  nests  of  five  Round 
Wooden  Boxes  for  decorating  with  “Enamelac.”  Per  nest  of  five 
boxes,  $1.50.  ALo  “Ivorene”  for  making  pendants,  etc.,  to  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  “Enamelac.”  Sheets  4x5  inches,  30c;  5x10  inches,  75c. 
Illustrated  circular  Free. 

“Permodello” 

The  Concrete  Modeling  Clay.  It  Works  Like  Magic! 

“Permodello”  is  a  wonderful  Modeling  Clay  that  keeps  soft  in  the 
can  and  while  working,  but  SETS  like  concrete  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  becomes  HARD  AS  STONE.  It  then  takes  decoration  with 
“Enamelac”  or  “Liquid  Tempera,”  producing  all  kinds  of  beads, 
jewelry  and  other  Art  objects.  Price,  per  pound  can,  60c,  postpaid. 
Beautiful  circular  free.  “Permodello  Modeling,”  by  Snow  and 
Frcehlich,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

“Stixit”  Paste 

The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.  A  Better  “Library  Paste.” 

"Stixit”  was  the  first  improvement  in  “Library  Paste”  in  25  years. 
4-in.  tube,  10c.  6-in.  tube,  15c.  £-pt.  tin  can,  40c.  1-pt.  tin  can, 

70c.  1-qt.  tin  can,  $1.10.  1-gal.  tin  can,  $3.50. 

Prang  Water  Colors  and  Brushes 

The  First  and  Still  the  Standard. 

BOX  No.  8 — with  8  half  pans  of  semi-moist  colors,  50c.  Refills,  40c 
per  doz. 

BOX  No.  3  A — with  4  hard  cakes — red,  yellow,  blue,  black — 40c. 
Refills  40c  per  doz. 

BRUSHES— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  60c  per  doz.  No.  6,  60c  per  doz. 

No.  7,  $1.00  per  doz.  No.  8,  $1.00  per  doz.  No.  10,  $1.50  per  doz. 

Prang  Colored  Crayons 

“Art  Education  Crayons,”  Box  No.  1,  S  colors,  per  box,  10c. 

Per  gro  . . $14.40 

“Crayonex,”  Box  No.  3,  8  colors,  per  box,  10c.  Per  gross .  14.40 

Prang  Art  Textiles 

For  Industrial  Art  and  Kindergarten  Work. 

“Stencillex” — Tan  colored,  for  stencilling.  Cut  9  x  12 
inches,  per  package,  25  sheets,  $0.75.  Ter  yard,  36 
inches  wide,  30c. 

“Nettean” — Very  strong,  large  mesh  for  bags  and  cross- 
stitch  work.  Brown  and  Ecru,  42  inches  wide,  per 
yard,  40c.  _ 

“Oilette  Cloth” — For  Luncheon  Sets,  in  White  or  Cream, 
48  inches  wide,  per  yard,  $1.25. 

“Art  Linen” — Tan  colored,  for  curtains,  scarfs,  etc.  32 
inches  wide,  per  yard,  75c. 

“CrasheeT.” — Rough  Gray  Crash  for  stencilling,  draperies, 
etc.,  36  in.  wide,  per  yard,  $1.00. 


“Mcdelit” 

The  Wax  Modeling  Clay  Never  Hardens. 

i  pound  brick . * . j5C 

1  pound  brick . .  50g 

5  pound  brick . .  $2. 50 

Clay  Flour,  per  5-lb.  bag . . 40c 

“Enginex”  Pester  Papers 

The  e  are  the  ORIGINAL  Po  ter  and  Cutting  Papers,  Light  weight, 
easy  to  cut  and  paste;  27  standardized  and  brilliant  colors.  Sample 
Booklet  free.  One  color  pa?kage,  9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package.  .$0.40 
Assorted  package,  9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . 50 

Construction  Papers 

Prang  “Construction”  Papers  have  been  the  standard  for  quality 
for  25  years.  Sample  Booklet  free. 

One  color  package,  9x12,  50  sheets. 

Tones,  brigt  red,  viclet  and  greens,  per  package . $0.35 

All  other  tones . 25 

Assorted  package,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package . 40 

Cross  Section  Papers 

Cream  or  gray  in  |,  |,  or  \  inch  squares.  Sample  Booklet  Free. 

9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . $0..r0 

Black  Cross  Section  Paper,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package . 60 

White  Cross  Section  Paper,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package  .......  .35 

Manila  Practice  Paper 

Cream  or  Gray  Manila,  6x9,  100  sheets,  per  package . $0.13 

9x12,  100  sheets . 25 


White  Water  Color  Paper 
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GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS 

A  graded  series  of  eight  “Drawing  Books”  covering  work  in 
Drawing,  Design  and  Construction.  Used  exclusively  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  with  24  pages  printed  in  10  colors  by  the  Offset 
Process.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  Drawing  Books — 
vou  have  found  them!  A  Teacher’s  Manual  for  each  grade. 
Books  I -IV,  each  20c.  Books  V-VIII,  each  25c.  Send  for 
Circular. 

“Our  65th  Year  of  Service” 


The  Prang  Company 

1922  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicaoo 


Send  for  New  Illustrated 
“Prang  Bulletin ” 


A  few  Prang  Products  that  have  set  the  Standard  for  Quality.  Order  from  your  Jobber  or  our  nearest  office. 


.$0.50 

.  1.00 


9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . 

12x18,  100  sheets,  per  package . 

Raffia  and  Reed 

Natural  Raffia,  per  pound . $0.30 

Colored  Raffia,  per  pound .  I  00 

Reed,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  per  pound .  1.45 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  per  pound .  .  1-35 

Manual  Arts  Tablets 

These  Tablets  provide  the  best  hand-work  for  Primary  Grades  They 
correlate  Drawing,  Paper  Cutting.  Paper  Folding,  Outline  Coloring  and 
Bookbinding  with  Word  Building,  Sentence  Construction  and  read¬ 
ing.  Each  Tablet  is  complete  in  itself,  with  Outline  Picture  and 
Vocabulary.  Tablets  I  to  V,  Price,  each,  40c. 

Kindergarten  Supplies 

We  supply  “Weaving  Mats,”  Circles,  Squares 
and  Triangles  made  in  various  sizes  from  our 
famous  “Prismo,”  “Enginex”  and  Construc¬ 
tion”  Papers.  Also  “Folding  Papers”  in  all  sizes; 

Silhouette  Papers,  “Stenci’lex”  Cloth,  “Oilette 
Cloth.  “Netteen,”  Scissors,  Punches,  etc. 

Write  us  your  requirements. 

Stick-Printing  Box 

Box  with  6  sticks,  3  color  caps.  Complete, 

15c.  Per  dozen . . 
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are  a  part  of  it,  however.  There  is  not  space  in 
the  department  to  more  than  state  the  subject.  In¬ 
telligent  discussion  of  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
topics  in  every  school  district  and  every  live  teacher 
should  prepare  for  such  discussion. 


Wireless  News 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  science  that  the 
announcement  from  Washington  of  a  plan  by  which 
every  farm  home  might  receive  market  news  by  wire¬ 
less  every  day  came  as  a  decided  surprise.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  main  facts.  By 
installing  a  receiving  apparatus,  cost  estimated  all 
the  way  from  $60  to  $200,  the  news  can  be  received 
thru  the  air  from  a  central  station.  Rival  promoters 
of  the  project  are  Mr.  R.  B.  Howell  of  Omaha,  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committeeman,  and  Governor  S.  R. 
McKelvie,  each  desiring  to  secure  advantage  in  po¬ 
litical  friendship  therefrom. 


Consolidated  Schools 

Counter  currents  have  been  running  against  the 
consolidated  school  plan  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  first  change  from  consolidation  back  to  the 
separate  school  plan  was  decided  by  an  election  at 

Neligh,  July  12.  There  were  312  votes  cast  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  district  and  104  for  retaining  it.  In¬ 
creased  expenditure  is  the  chief  cause  of  opposition. 
The  plan  of  having  a  high  school  in  every  district, 
thereby  keeping  the  children  at  home  during  school 
year,  is  attractive.  It  costs  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  Some  districts  have  not  fully  considered  the 
cost  and  are  swamped.  We  have  just  passed  thru 
a  period  of  easy  expansion  in  public  expenditure.  We 
now  find  that  it  must  be  paid  for.  We  promise  that 
we  will  be  more  rigidly  economical  in  the  future  in 
schools  as  well  as  other  expenses.  Not  a  bad  idea 
for  teachers  also  to  consider. 


COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Seventy-one  degrees  were  granted  in  the  Summer 
Session,  fifty-eight  baccalaureate  degrees,  eleven  sec¬ 
ond  degrees,  and  one  doctor  of  philosophy. 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  in  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  discloses  the  fact  that  495  students  in  the  first 
term  and  88  students  in  the  second  term  were  regis¬ 
tering  for  the  first  time  this  summer. 

The  Extension  Division  is  having  a  large  registra¬ 
tion  for  correspondence-study  courses.  The  value  of 
this  type  of  instruction  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
question. 

Assistant  Superintendent  W.  W.  Curfman,  Principal 
Mattie  A.  Branthwaite,  Miss  Anna  Vore,  Miss  Marion 
Wilcox,  and  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Rein,  of  the  Lincoln 
schools,  gave  instruction  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Dr.  Lida  B.  Earhart,  of  the  Teachers  College,  who 
gave  instruction  in  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  was  called  to  John  Hopkins  University  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  summer  term. 

Miss  Clara  O.  Wilson  of  the  Teachers  College,  went 
to  Columbia  University  as  instructor  at  the  close 
of  the  first  term.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Miss 
Wilson  has  been  called  to  Columbia  to  give  courses 
in  primary  education. 

Dean  Philo  M.  Buck,  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  has  written  an  article  entitled  “Silver 
Lined”,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  July  9 
issue  of  “The  Weekly  Review”,  a  well  known  publi¬ 
cation  which  is  printed  in  New  York.  The  article 
deals  with  the  profession  of  teaching  in  its  relation 
to  students  and  their  problems. 


Dean  0.  J.  Ferguson  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
has  been  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  the  use 
of  the  wireless  telephone.  Musical  programs  and  ser¬ 
mons  have  been  transmitted  at  considerable  range 
and  with  good  effect. 

The  Nebraska  Art  Association  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  painting  called  “The  River”,  by  Gregory 
Smith.  The  painting  was  hung  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Friends  of  Art  last  May.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of 
the  younger  artists  of  prominence  who  is  rapidly 
winning  a  place  for  himself. 

The  collection  of  paintings  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  which  has  been  on  display  in  the  art  gallery 
since  commencement  week  has  been  taken  down. 
This  exhibition  will  go  to  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
and  will  then  be  shown  at  two  of  the  state  fairs 
in  Oklahoma,  from  where  it  is  to  be  sent  to  various 
points  in  Kansas.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  have  a  special  exhibition  in  the  art  gallery 
during  State  Fair  week. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Day,  captain  of  the  football  team  of  1920, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Y.  M.  C.  A.  succeeding  Mr.  Don  C.  Heffley. 
Mr.  Day  has  been  in  charge  of  athletics  during  the 
second  term  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  will  assist 
in  coaching  football  during  the  fall  semester. 

The  Campus  Players,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
H.  Alice  Howell,  had  a  very  successful  season  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session.  The 
performances  given  at  the  Little  Green  Theater  were 
of  unusual  merit,  and  were  highly  appreciated. 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  for  1921 
broke  all  previous  records.  The  registration  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  college  grade  was  1391  for  the  first  term  and 
763  for  the  second  term,  a  total  of  2154.  There  were 
also  200  students  in  the  secondary  schools.  This 
makes  in  all  approximately  1800  unrepeated  names. 
The  large  number  remaining  for  both  sesions  indi¬ 
cates  a  strong  movement  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  a  degree  by  using  the  long  vacation  period. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  Dr.  Charles  Fordyce  of  the  Teachers  College 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  South  Dakota  College  at  Aberdeen.  He  will  spend 
the  first  week  of  September  at  a  teachers  convention 
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No  Worry — No  Fear 

Sure  Protection 
for  Every  Teacher 


For  less  than  five  cents  a  day  you  may  end  all 
worry  and  fear  as  a  result  of  possible  Sickness, 
Accident  or  Quarantine,  which  may  stop  your 
regular  •  income.  Thousands  of  teachers  have 
learned  to  depend  on  T.  C.  U.  to  guide  them 
safely  through  the  hazards  of  enforced  idleness 
and  loss  of  income — very  real  dangers  which 
every  teacher  must  face. 

WHAT  T.  C.  U.  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  you  are  disabled  by 
Sickness  or  t  ccident. 

It  will  pay  you  $11.67  a  week  when  you  are  quarantined 
and  your  salary  stopped. 

It  will  pay  you  $25  a  month  for  illness  that  does  not  confine 
you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you  from  your  work. 

It  will  pay  operation  benefits  in  addition  to  other  benefits 
after  your  Policy  has  been  maintained  in  force  for  one  year. 

It  will  pay  you  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  Sick  Benefits  for 
two  months  when  you  are  confined  in  an  established  hospital. 

It  pays  regular  indemnities  of  from  $333  to  $1500  for  major 
accidents,  or  for  accidental  loss  of  life.  /II  benefits  are 
doubled  for  travel  accidents. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  which  explains  T.  C.  U.  Protection  in 
detail,  and  shows  you  what  hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  the 
country  think  of  it. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 

431  T.  C.  U.  Building  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Fill  out,  cut  off  and  mail  the  coupon  for  information 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.  C.  U.,  431  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  Protective  Benefits. 
Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimonials. 


Name 


Address _ 

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation) 


The  Perfected 
School  Piano 


W.  Otto  Miessner’ s 
new  improved  model 

Mr.  Miessner  now  offers  to  the  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica  his  greatest  school  piano— the  Monogram. 

This  latest  creation  has  many  improvements  that 
mean  greater  efficiency  and  durability. 

It  has  a  full-size  88-note  keyboard;  standard  keys;  soli,d 
non-warping  five-ply  top  and  bottom  panels;  improved  sliding 
fall  board  and  music  rack  with  continuous  hinges;  extended 
toe-blocks  to  prevent  tipping;  base  reinforced  with  iron; 
smooth  rolling  castors. 

A  small,  easily  portable  piano  with  a  tone  as  big  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  that  of  a  small  grand.  Only  3  feet,  7  inches  high,  4  feet, 
6  inches  wide.  Exactly  the  piano  your  school  needs.  One 
Monogram  on  a  floor  means  a  piano  in  every  room — you  can 
move  it  so  easily.  Puts  life  in  the  music  hour,  makes  greater 
progress  possible. 

Your  school  can  have  a  Monogram.  If  no  appropriation  is 
available  write  for  the  free  booklet  “How  to  Raise  Money  for 
a  School  Piano.”  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


To  make  sure  of  obtaining  my 
perfected  school  piano ,  specify 
the  Monogram ,  when  you  send  in 
your  order.  W.  Otto  Miessner. 


The  Miessner  Piano  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

228  Third  St. 


_ 1921 

MIESSNER  PIANO  CO., 

228  Third  St.,  Milwaukee 

F lease  send  the  illustrated  Monogram  calalog,  your  book" 
let  of  plans  for  raising  money  and  full  details  of  your  special 
10  Days’  Trial  Offer  to  Schools. 

Name _ 


School _  F csition 

A  ddress _ 
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at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  He  will  then  begin  a  series  of 
engagements  aiding  city  schools  in  applying  educa¬ 
tional  tests  and  mental  measurements.  Fourteen 
cities  have  already  made  plans  for  this  work. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Miss  Reva  B.  Smith  is  a  new  member  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  in  the  Wesleyan  school  of  expression  and 
oratory.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Expression  and  Oratory  of  Chicago.  Miss  Smith 
has  had  much  experience  in  story  telling  in  settle¬ 
ment  houses  and  community  centers. 

Miss  Lemo  Theressa  Dennis  is  the  new  assistant 
professor  of  home  economics.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1919  and  has 
done  some  graduate  work.  She  has  successfully 
taught  her  subject  in  the  University  Place  high 
school. 

C.  L.  Kelly  will  be  assistant  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at 
Chicago  University  last  spring. 

Rev.  John  D.  Barnhart  has  been  elected  to  the 
head  of  the  department  of  history.  He  holds  the 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Illinois  Wesleyan,  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Northwestern  and  is  also  a 
graduate  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  During  the 
past  year  he  held  an  instructorship  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  where  he  was  pursuing  work  for  a 
higher  degree. 

The  Misses  Helen  Lucile  Gay  and  Marie  Wilson, 
who  were  graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  the  spring,  will 
be  assistants  respectively  in  the  departments  of 
romance  languages  and  English. 

Parvin  Witte  will  be  the  new  professor  of  voice 
at  Wesleyan  this  year.  He  has  studied  in  Clinton 
College,  Kentucky;  the  N.  N.  University  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio;  Blandville  College,  Kentucky;  and  the  Chicago 
Musical  College.  Professor  Witte  was  a  private  stu¬ 
dent  with  Shakespeare  of  London,  Prochowsky  of 
Berlin,  Oscar  Seagle  of  New  York  and  Frederick 
Bruegger  of  Chicago.  He  was  leading  tenor  with 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  in  1903-’04  and  with  other 
operatic  companies  for  three  successive  years.  He 
has  maintained  studios  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
In  both  cities  he  held  positions  in  the  leading 
churches.  In  1910  he  made  a  recital  tour  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  government. 

Miss  Laura  McKenzie  will  be  dean  of  women  and 
supervisor  of  elementary  education  this  year.  She 
is  a  former  resident  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
she  was  graduated  from  the  high  school.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  teachers’  college  of  New  York  1912-’13  and 
again  1920-’21  where  she  received  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
last  June. 

Miss  McKenzie  has  had  wide  experience.  Among 
other  important  positions  she  has  held  that  '  of 
critic  teacher  for  the  third  grade,  Kentucky  state 
normal  1913-’16;  primary  supervisor,  Georgia  normal 
college  1916-’20;  instructor  in  primary  methods,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  during  the  summer  of  1918. 

Miss  McKenzie’s  wrork  at  Columbia  University  in¬ 
cluded  many  courses  in  supervision  and  methods. 
She  comes  with  high  recommendations  both  for  her 
personality  and  scholarship. 

WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  September  12 
a  number  of  new  instructors  begin  their  duties. 


During  the  absence  of  Miss  Helen  Burton,  head 
of  the  department  of  home  economics,  who  has  been 
granted  a  year’s  leave,  Miss  Marie  Scheinpflug  of 
Boscobel,  Wisconsin,  will  have  charge  of  the  work. 
Miss  Scheinpflug  has  had  her  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  holding  a  B.  Sc.  degree  from 
that  institution. 

Mr.  John  Gray  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
secured  as  head  of  biology  department  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Professor 
C.  C.  Lemon.  Professor  Gray  was  graduated  from 
Leland  Stanford  and  later  received  his  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Merrill  L.  Marcy,  secured  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  music  department  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Fouser  in  May,  is  a  graduate 
of  Lawrence  College  and  a  student  of  voice,  piano 
and  pipe  organ. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bettcher,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  super¬ 
visor,  in  the  training  school,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  first  semester  and  Miss  Gladys 
Kline  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been  secured  for 
the  position.  Miss  Kline  is  an  alumnus  of  the  school 
and  also  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  Dale  of  Lincoln  will  have  charge  of 
athletics  and  assist  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
athletirs  and  assist  in  the  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Dale  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  has  participated  in  athletics  in  that 
institution  as  a  member  of  the  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  teams.  He  has  also  assisted  there  in  coaching 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  department  of  romance 
languages,  who  spent  last  year  studying  in  Paris,  re¬ 
turns  to  her  position  here  with  the  opening  of  the 
first  semester.  Miss  Marion  Tamin,  who  held  the 
position  during  Miss  Kingsbury’s  absence,  returned 
to  her  home  in  France  for  a  brief  visit  before  taking 
up  her  work  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazo, 
Michigan. 

The  vacation  month  at  the  college  was  spent  in 
making  much  needed  repairs  and  improvements. 
North  Hall  has  been  remodeled  to  the  extent  of  en¬ 
larging  the  reception  room  and  building  a  porch  and 
entrance  on  the  west.  The  floors  of  the  recitation 
rooms  have  been  painted  and  the  woodwork  in  the 
various  buildings  painted  or  varnished.  Some  grad¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on.  The  concrete  driveway 
between  Terrace  Hall  and  North  Hall  was  completed. 
The  city  has  completed  the  paving  on  the  street 
bordering  the  campus  on  the  south. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
August  1,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the 
faculty'  membership.  A  number  of  the  force,  some 
of  wLorn  had  been  in  the  service  a  long  time,  "were 
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Graded  by  Test ,  not  by  Guess ! 


THE  LEWIS  COMMON-WORD  SPELLERS 


Based  upon  the  most  common  words  of  ordinary  correspond¬ 
ence — words  graded  by  a  scientific  investigation  conducted  by 
Doctor  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockford,  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  W.  N.  Anderson,  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The 
book  embodys  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  new  ped¬ 
agogy  of  spelling. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston  New  York 
Atlanta  Dallas 


Chicago  London 
Columbus  San  Francisco 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Our  new  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  Catalog 

(Copyrighted) 

is  built  along  lines  never  before 
attempted.  Whether  or  not  you 
are  in  the  market  for  School 
Furniture  you  will  be  interested 


in  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  SEATING 

illustrated  by  several  pages  of  pen  sketches,  which  this  catalog  contains.  It 
is  “chock-full”  of  new  ideas  and  suggestions. 


Modern  Automatic  School  Seating 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

The  Northwestern  School 
Supply  Co. 

Ward  and  Kennedy  Sts.  N.E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Modern  Movable  Seating 
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released  on  their  own  request  to  accept  better  paying 
positions  in  other  states. 

Mattie  C.  Ellis  goes  to  Mankato,  Minn. 

Lulu  C.  Daniel  takes  leave  for  a  year  to  go  to 
school. 

Iva  Maud  Dunn  goes  to  Utah. 

F.  C.  Jean  makes  his  new  home  in  Greeley, 
Colorado. 

O.  J.  Gabel  goes  to  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

Dora  Krebs  will  live  in  California. 

Lou  E.  Hosmer  goes  to  Pennsylvania. 

Edith  L.  Tydeman,  Ruth  Shively,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Jean, 
Ada  Huff  and  Rachel  P.  Withers  also  go  elsewhere. 

W.  N.  Delzell  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  at  a  good 
increase  in  salary.  Ethelyn  A.  Dewey  was  made  act¬ 
ing  head  of  history  department  with  a  suitable  salary 
increase,  and  A.  E.  Holch  was  made  acting  head 
of  Biological  Science  and  his  salary  increased. 

Miss  Alice  Robinson,  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School,  Kearney  city  schools,  and  acting  Dean  of 
Women  of  the  Kearney  State  Teachers  College  for 
the  summer  term  just  closed,  comes  to  Peru  as  Dean 
of  Women.  Miss  Robinson  is  well  fitted  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  for  this  most  important  position. 

Miss  Ruth  Dixon  is  the  new  secretary  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  She  is  a  teacher  of  experience,  holding  a  de¬ 
gree  from  Cotner  College,  has  taken  her  business 
training  in  the  Nebraska  School  of  Business,  and  has 
had  most  excellent  experience  in  the  executive  office 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Bernice  A.  Tucker  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  and  is  well  prepared  both  in 
experience  and  training  to  handle  Vocational  Home 
Economics.  She  takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  F.  C.  Jean. 

Mr.  Lynn  Andrews  is  also  a  Nebraska  product, 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  last  June. 
He  has  had  valuable  experience  as  a  farm  boy 


and  as  a  rural  teacher.  His  -work  will  be  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Margaret  Laughlin  is  a  college  graduate  and  has 
had  experience  as  a  rural  teacher  before  she  became 
Instructor  in  Normal  Training  in  the  Kearney  high 
school  some  six  years  ago.  She  has  been  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  rural  school  and  its  needs  and  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Peru  faculty. 

Miss  Lucy  L.  Rosenquist  is  a  graduate  of  Chicago 
University  and  thoroly  familiar  with  the  best  in 
primary  education.  She  taught  in  the  Peru  summer 
school  and  returns  as  a  regular  member  of  the  Peru 
faculty.  She  will  supervise  the  primary  work  in 
the  Training  School. 

Ruth  Williams  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
Expression  and  of  Physical  Training  for  women. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Illinois  and  a  teacher  of  broad  experience. 

Miss  Emily  Burton  is  a  graduate  of  Peru.  Her 
teaching  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  schools 
of  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  where  she  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  eight  years,  being  principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  ward  schools  in  Fairbury  for  a  good 
part  of  that  time.  She  comes  to  Peru  as  a  critic 
teacher  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell  has  been  selected  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Senior  high  school.  Mr.  Brownell  is  a 
former  Peru  boy,  receiving  most  of  his  elementary 
education  here  while  his  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Peru  faculty.  Mr.  Brownell  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

A  few  other  places  remain  to  be  filled  by  the  time 
school  opens,  on  September  12.  Everything  points 
to  a  fine  enrollment  and  splendid  year  for  “old 
Peru”. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  swimming  pool 
and  gymnasium.  It  is  also  hoped  to  have  a  new 
chapel  ready  before  many  months  in  what  is  known 
as  the  original  building  of  the  school. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Washington  County  held  its  Institute  August  24 
to  26. 

Supt.  Steinbach,  formerly  of  Fairfield,  is  now  at 
Hartington. 

Supt.  Myron  R.  Shrader,  last  year  at  Steinauer, 
is  now  at  Shubert. 

Verdon  has  completed  a  fine  new  brick  school 
building  with  up-to-date  equipment. 

Supt.  Leech  of  Friend  motored  thru  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  other  neighboring  states,  on  a  vacation. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Bishop  has  been  re-elected  at  Bradshaw 
at  an  increase  of  $600,  which  brings  his  salary  up 
to  $3600. 

Ellis  has  a  new  two-room  school  building  and  has 
installed  movable  furniture  and  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  twelve  grade  school. 

Supt.  Brooks  of  Nebraska  City  has  spent  a  profit¬ 
able  and  enjoyable  vacation  as  one  of  the  instructors 
at  Peru.  Supt.  McGee  of  David  City  was  at  Kearney. 

Supt.  Morton  of  Fairbury,  Supt.  Gregory  of  Te- 
cumseh,  and  Supt.  Stoddard  of  Beatrice  motored  thru 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  up  tlm 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  spent  an  enjoyable  and  profit 
able  vacation  at  Columbia  summer  school. 


Floyd  Root,  a  graduate  of  Midland  College,  is  the 
new  superintendent  at  Belden,  where  there  has  been 
built  an  additional  one-room  school  building  for  the 
primary  grades.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
are  also  new  installments.  Supt.  E.  W.  Matejovsliy, 
at  Belden  last  year,  is  now  at  Cortland. 

The  former  superintendent  of  the  Milligan  schools, 
W.  H.  Deaver,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  high 
school  faculty  at  Omaha.  His  salary  is  fixed  at  $2700 
for  the  first  year.  No  superintendent  has  yet  been 
elected  for  Milligan. 

G.  O.  VanMeter  of  Lincoln,  recently  appointed  Edu¬ 
cational  Director  and  Inspector,  has  been  stationed 
at  Washington  to  supervise  the  work  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  College  at  Silver  Springs,  near  Washington. 
Mrs.  VanMeter  will  act  as  an  assistant  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 

The  Omaha  School  Forum,  which  we  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  before  for  its  active  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  sent 
nine  delegates  to  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Des  Moines.  Over 
one  hundred  of  its  members  spent  the  summer  in 
summer  schools  all  the  way  from  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  Columbia,  N.  Y. 
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Jlebraska  Js>tate  ^eadjets  Colleges! 


The  importance  of  TEACHING  SERVICE  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent 

Nebraska  now  needs  trained  teachers  by  the  thousand 

The  need  will  be  greater  one  year  from  now 

Plan  to  enter  one  of  Nebraska’s  State  Teachers  Colleges 

Full  Four  Year  College  Courses  leading  to  Baccalaureate  Degree.  Diplomas,  which  are  a 
Certificate  for  Teaching  in  Any  School  in  the  State,  are  granted  on  the  completion  of  two 
college  years’  work.  Commercial  work,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art, 
Music,  Art,  Science,  all  presented  in  strong  courses.  Facult:es  are  unexcelled.  Expenses  are 
very  low.  Tuition  is  Free.  Each  school  maintains  a  Free  Placing  Bureau,  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  carry  weight.  The  student  body  in  each  of  these  schools  is  democratic.  Snobs  do 

not  flourish  there. 


MAKE  THESE  SCHOOLS  YOUR  COLLEGES 

Write  for  catalog  to  Registrar 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

at  Chadron,  Nebr.,  or  Kearney,  Nebr.,  or  Peru,  Nebr.,  or  Wayne,  Nebr. 


Quick  Deliveries 
Lowered  Costs 

The  first  cost  of  Beaver  Blackboard  is  considerably  less  than  slate, 
and  little  more  than  that  of  composition  boards  over  which  it  has 
distinct  advantages.  We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  deliveries. 
Cost  of  installation  is  unusually  light;  and  years  of  dependable 
service,  makes  Beaver  Blackboard  the  most  economical  blackboard 
you  can  buy. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  facts  on  materials 
for  improving  your  schools.  Write  us  today 
for  samples  and  literature. 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  Quality  trademark 
on  the  back  of  every  slab 


Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers.  It  wdll  be  appreciated  . 
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Supt.  John  McCommens  of  Cambridge  is  elected 
at  Superior. 

Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler,  Lincoln,  spent  his  vacation  at 
Lake  Okoboji. 

Supt.  0.  P.  Stewart,  at  Milford  last  year,  is  super¬ 
intendent  at  West  Point  this  year. 

Supt.  Frank  A.  Adams  of  Havelock  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Supt.  W.  G.  Brooks  of  Nebraska  City,  after  teaching 
in  the  Peru  Normal  for  the  summer  school,  spent 
the  month  of  August  with  his  family  in  the  lake 
regions  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Alice  Hanthorn,  who  left  Lincoln  two  years 
ago  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
College,  has  been  called  back  to  Lincoln  as  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  Supervisor.  Miss  Hanthorn  is  an  unusually 
successful  teacher  and  supervisor  and  Lincoln  is  for¬ 
tunate  to  again  secure  her  services. 

The  Mead  consolidated  school  has  been  completed. 
Several  Reo  speed  trucks  have  been  purchased  for 
transportation  purposes.  Movable  furniture  has  been 
installed  and  the  school  is  now  equipped  for  twelve 
grades  offering  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
physics,  chemistry; — in  short,  a  complete  curriculum. 
The  school  closely  resembles  that  of  Eagle.  It  has 
been  located  so  as  to  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  farming  country. 

The  Friends  of  Fine  Arts,  a  voluntary  organization 
of  Lincoln  citizens  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  art  education  for  the 
school  children  of  Lincoln,  has  presented  four  orig¬ 
inal  paintings  to  the  board  of  education.  The  pictures 
are  oil  paintings  by  American  artists  and  were  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  total  cost  of  $700.  They  will  be  sent  from 
school  to  school  for  study  in  the  art  classes.  The 
titles  and  artists  are  “Autumn”,  by  Walter  Sargeant 
of  Chicago;  “The  Lagoon”,  Chadwick;  “Connecticut 
Laurels”,  Cora  Kratzinger;  and  “The  Red  Salt  Sea 
Ship”,  Bertha  Perrie. 

Boys  may  now  enter  the  University  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  16  years.  This 
reduction  of  one  year  in  the  entrance  age  limit  was 
made  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  applications 
from  16-year-old  boys  to  enter  school  this  fall.  It 
has  been  apparent  to  the  faculty  of  this  state  school 
for  some  time  that  many  boys,  especially  the  more 
ambitious  kind,  desire  to  complete  their  agricultural 
education  as  early  as  possible.  Those  who  enter 
school  at  16  will  be  thru  at  20,  and  thus  will  be  pre¬ 


pared  to  give,  the  best  years  of  their  early  life  to 
getting  a  good  start  at  farming  and  stock  raising. 
The  University  School  of  Agriculture  teaches  prac¬ 
tical  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  every  boy  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  this  great  field  should  investi¬ 
gate  what  it  has  to  offer.  The  reduction  in  the  en¬ 
trance  age  limit  will  accommodate  a  considerable 
number  of  boys.  The  school’s  enrollment  is  usually 
about  300. 

Greeley  County 

The  Greeley  County  Teachers’  Institute  was  held 
August  24,  25  and  26.  A  large  attendance  and  good 
instructors  made  a  successful  meeting.  A  special 
program  for  the  third  hour  was  arranged.  The 
afternoon  of  the  26th  was  devoted  to  a  Community 
meeting,  in  which  the  teachers,  school  boards,  and 
patrons  met  to  discuss  the  problems  of  rural  schools 
and  the  conditions  that  environ  and  influence  the 
rural  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  entire  staff  of  teachers  has  been  elected. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  salary  here. 

A  new  consolidated  school  has  been  built  in 
Scotia — a  building  modern  in  every  way,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Nebraska.  R.  L.  Stevens  of  Overton 
is  the  new  superintendent  in  Scotia. 

The  Spalding  teachers  have  all  been  elected.  Mr. 
Keefe  of  David  City  is  the  new  superintendent. 

The  consolidated  system  is  gaining  favor  in  Greeley 
county.  Several  rural  high  schools  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  District  36  has  a  new  two-room  school,  both 
modern  and  convenient.  It  will  be  called  the  “Mid¬ 
way”  as  it  is  situated  half  way  between  Brayton 
and  Wolbach.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  for  the  rural  schools  of  this  country. 

Pierce  County 

The  educational  exhibit  held  in  the  spring  was 
the  largest  exhibit  the  county  has  ever  had.  Over 
300  cards  (22x28)  were  shown  besides  manual  train¬ 
ing  article,  sewing,  etc.  The  judges  were  Prof.  I.  N. 
Clark  of  Lincoln  and  Miss  Leamy  of  Boston,  Mass. 
This  exhibit  will  be  shown  at  the  Pierce  County  Fair 
and  part  will  be  taken  to  the  State  Fair  at  Lincoln. 

The  Pierce  County  School  Officers’  meeting  was 
held  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  first  school 
officers  meeting  ever  held  in  Pierce  County,  and  the 
court  room  was  crowded. 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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Make  Agriculture  a  Success 

in  Nebraska  Schools  by  Using 

Lippincott’s  Agricultural  Text-Books 

Farm  Life  Series:  Five  texts  for  High  Schools; 

Economic  Botany;  Vocational  Chemistry;  Plant  Husbandry; 
Horticulture;  Productive  Soils. 

Farm  Manuals;  Fourteen  Reference  Books:  Those  in 
italics  suitable  for  High  School  texts.  Sheep  Husbandry; 
Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals;  Swine  Husbandry; 
Horse  Husbandry;  Poultry  Husbandry;  Vegetable  Growing; 
Farm  Crops;  Bee-Keeping;  Orcharding;  Small  Fruit  Culture; 
Insects  and  Birds;  Dairying;  Productive  Soils;  Feeding 
Farm  Animals. 

Laboratory  Manuals: 

Soils;  Dairy;  Farm  Crops;  Poultry;  Feed  Manual. 

Teachers’  Books: 

Agricultural  Economics;  How  to  Teach  Agriculture;  A  gri_ 
culture  and  Life. 

Elementary  Texts: 

Productive  Farming;  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Rabbit  Book;  Making  Money  From  Hens;  Beginners 
Bee  Book;  Modern  Milk  Goats. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

E.  Washington  Square  2126  Prairie  Ave. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

For  the  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools 

THE 

SIMPLEST 

LATEST  BEST 

TEXTBOOK 

is  Prof.  Mary  L.  Matthews'  new  book 

Elementary  Home  Economics 

A  real  textbook  in  Sewing  and  Textiles,  Foods  and 
Cookery,  and  the  Care  of  the  House 

More  than  a  hundred  illustrations.  A  bundant  laboratory 
practice. 

Already  adopted  as  the  exclusive  textbook  for  grammar 
grades  in  INDIANA  and  NEW  MEXICO. 

Published  in  January,  1921 

Mailing  price,  $1.^0 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

623  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

Fresh  from  the  press 

EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

HOW  CAN  PENMANSHIP  BE 
IMPROVED  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 

A  textbook  on  Composition  and  Rhetor’ c  for  the 
four  years  of  high  school  and  the 
first  year  of  college 

by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

A  ssistant  Principal  and  former  head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Outstanding  Features 

1.  One  of  the  most  complete  texts  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

2.  The  thirteen  chapters  cover  everything  vital  from  “The 
Getting  Ready  to  Write”  process  to  “Literature — The 
Finished  Product.” 

3.  Unusual  emphasis  placed  on  oral  expression. 

4.  Workable  exercises  after  each  chapter. 

5.  List  of  approved  markings  to  help  teachers  in  correcting 
compositions. 

6.  No  side-stepping  of  difficult  and  moot  questions — all  are 
treated  from  a  sane  and  sensible  viewpoint. 

7.  A  highly  inspirational  note  running  through  the  entire 
book. 

532  pages,  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  list  price  $1 .69 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 

There  is  much  experimental  evidence  to  _ 
prove  that  with  the  use  of  Courtis  Standard 
Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting  children 
show  the  greatest  improvement  in  both  rate 
and  quality  of  writing.  These  tests  teach  the 
trick  of  writing  so  that  the  ability  developed 
transfers  to  regular  work.  They  provide  not 
only  drill  material  but  also  research  and  super¬ 
visory  tests  at  small  cost.  They  can  be  used 
with  any  system  of  penmanship,  in  any  school, 
by  any  teacher,  and  the  children  enjoy  using 
them. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on -Hud  son  2126  Prairie  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Colfax  County 

Half  a  dozen  cf  the  good  teachers  in  the  county 
have  been  married  and  given  up  teaching. 

Supt.  R.  V.  Prokop  of  Clarkson  got  married,  took 
his  jitney,  and  now  is  in  California  having  as  good 
a  time  as  anybody.  He  was  reelected  at  Clarkson 
for  the  coming  year  but  did  not  acccept.  “Pleasure 
before  business”  with  him! 

School  Dist.  No.  53  is  building  a  new  school 
house — modern  in  every  respect — basement,  furnace 
heat,  ventilation,  etc.  This  is  about  the  thirtieth 
school  house  built  in  Colfax  county  since  Mr.  Vogl- 
tance  became  county  superintendent.  There  are  sixty 
districts  in  the  county. 

Thurston  County 

J.  Irwin  Long  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Rosalie 
and  C.  A.  Larson,  at  Pender. 

Thurston  County  Teachers’  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Pender,  August  25-26.  The  following  instructors 
will  be  with  us.  H.  M.  Eaton  of  Omaha,  Miss  Marie 
Hcye,  a  primary  instructor  in  the  Omaha  schools, 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Dudley,  music  instructor  in  the  Wait- 
hill  public  school. 


Adams  County 

The  community  is  greatly  grieved  over  the  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Dungan,  county  superintendent,  who 
was  ill  nearly  one  year.  She  died  on  the  19th  of 
July. 

Miss  Dungan  was  elected  county  superintendent 
for  the  term  beginning  January,  1917,  and  reelected 
in  1919.  She  still  had  seventeen  months  to  serve 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Schultz, 
assistant  for  six  years,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  Adams  County  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Miss  Dungan’s  death. 


COLUMBIA’S  EMBLEM 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold; 

Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 
Scotland  her  thistle  bold ; 

But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 
The  glory  of  the  I  Vest, 

Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  the  tasseled  Corn, 
The  sun's  supreme  bequest. 

The  arbutus  and  the  golden  rod. 

The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer, 
And  the  mountain  laurel  for  Maryland 
Its  royal  clusters  rear, 

The  jasmine  and  magnolia 

The  crest  of  the  South  adorn; 

But  the  wide  Republic's  emblem. 

Is  the  bounteous,  golden  Corn ! 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor 


PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


Branch  Offices: 


KoctcrMr  7£a  chers 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Portland, 

N.  W.  BANK  BLDG. 

Minneapolis 

LUM.  EXCHANGE 

Los  Angeles 


WM.  RUFFER,  PH.  D.,  Mgr.  CHAM.  OF  COM. 


TEACHERS! 

Cmaha  Welcomes  You  to  the 

Nebraska 

Teachers’ 

Convention 

November  9,  10,  11 

The  first  state  meeting  under  the  new 
constitution  promises  to  be  the  best  in  the 
association’s  history. 

Francis  G.  Blair,  of  Illinois,  America's 
best  known  School  Superintendent;  W.  S. 
Weet,  of  New  York,  and  other  prominent 
educators  will  discuss  problems  of  interest 
to  every  teacher. 

May  Peterson,  soprano  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  will  be  presented 
by  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Omaha  expects  you. 

OMAHA 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST? 

School  Supplies  and  Books 

Manufactured  by 

Milton  Bradley  Company 
Springfield,  Mass. 

(The  Good  Old  Bradley  Line) 

We  are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  agents  for 
the  above  firm  in 
the  following  ten 
states: 

Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

All  orders  for  BRADLEY  Materials  and 
books  should  be  sent  DIRECT  to  us. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY 

2249-53  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Telephone:  Calumet  6127 
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Tlebraska  Wesleyan 
University 

offers  the  TEACHER  many  op¬ 
portunities  both  for  work  in 
Education  and  many  other 
lines  which  will  increase  her 
efficiency  and  happiness.  Fully 
equipped  Teachers’  College.  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  College  of  Fine  Arts 
with  Conservatory  of  Music,  Schools 
of  Art,  Expression  and  Oratory. 

Correspondence  work 
may  be  arranged. 

Opening  dates — 

Autumn  Quarter,  September  12 
Winter  Quarter,  December  5 

Address  inquiries  to 

Chancellor  Schreckengast 

University  Place,  -  -  Nebraska 


Woodruff  Printing  Co. 

Phone  B3500  LINCOLN 

1000-08  Q  Street  NEBRASKA 

Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
an  a  Coil  ege  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  Beading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Yn£..  did  cl  SLujwiintimdami’ 
iAstlAf' Mzy  tecmtfaj: 

“WEBSTER’S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

uA  GA  dziowing.  o§  gm  amuud 

Aafatiq  ga  jteac&esi  '? 

this  foundation  book  in  the  school- 

-  room  performs  actual  service. 

Successful  teachers  well  know  the  help  this 
“  Supreme  Authority  ”  is  in  history,  geography, 
language,  and  civic  classes,  not  to  mention  its 
necessity  in  work  on  synonyms,  pronunciation, 
new  words,  etc.  It  is  a  universal  question  answer¬ 
er,  equivalent  in  type  matter  to  a  15  -  volume 
encyclopedia. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  including  hundreds  of  New 
Words.  30,000  Geographical  Subjects.  12,000  Biograph¬ 
ical  Entries.  6,000  Illustrations  and 
2,700  Pages. 

Why  not  suggest  to  your  super¬ 
intendent  that  a  copy  of  the  New 
International  be  supplied 
your  school  ? 

Write  for  Specimen 
and  India- 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield, 
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Hayes  County 

Much  good  work  was  done  thruout  the  rural  schools 
this  past  year.  Teaching  standards  were  much  better 
than  two  years  ago.  The  annual  school  exhibit  and 
spelling  contest  was  held  at  Hayes  Center.  Thirteen 
contestants  entered  the  contest.  Elmer  Waterman 
cf  Dist.  No.  32  won  first  place,  and  Arvene  Roberts 
of  Dist.  No,  25  second.  Teachers  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  contest  work  and  ask  for  it  to  be 
continued. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Strickler,  superintendent  at  Culbertson 
the  past  two  years,  is  superintendent  of  the  Hayes 
county  high  school  at  a  salary  of  $2000.  Miss  Mina 
May,  A.  B.  University  of  Nebraska,  and  teacher  in 
Randolph  high  school  last  year,  is  principal  at  a 
salary  of  $1500.  Two  teachers  remain  to  be  hired. 

Hamlet  is  building  a  one-room  modern  school  build 
ing  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  first  seven 
grades  will  occcupy  the  old  building.  Mr.  Guy  O. 
Williams  will  be  principal  and  Miss  Minnie  Brown 
will  have  the  first  grades. 

Institute  will  be  held  September  15,  16  and  17,  with 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Ray  of  Wisner  as  instructors. 

Thayer  County 

One  hundred  thirteen  teachers  were  enrolled  in 
the  Teachers’  Institute  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  vacancies,  both  town  and  rural  schools, 
existed  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Institute.  All 
town  and  city  schools  are  now  completely  supplied 
with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  the  rural 
schools  there  are  still  six  vacancies. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  was  highly  professional 
thruout  and  many  teachers  and  visitors  declared  it 
to  be  the  most  profitable  Institute  they  have  ever 
attended.  The  best  talent  available  was  secured. 
The  regular  instructors  were  Miss  Alice  J.  Henigan, 
Primary  Supervisor  in  the  Lincoln  City  system,  Prof. 
Harry  E.  Bradford,  Principal  of  the  Nebraska  State 
University  of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  M.  Paysen,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Voice,  Hebron 
Academy. 

The  Thayer  County  Agricultural  Society  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  usual  Exhibit  of  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  at  the  Ninth  Annual  County  Fair  at  Deshler, 
August  30  and  31  and  September  1  and  2.  This  work 
comprises  boys  and  girls  classes  in  parlimentary 
practice,  clothing,  foods,  singing,  first  aid,  rope  work, 
judging,  setting  up  exercises  and  all  sorts  of  games 
for  the  home  and  school.  Expert  instructors  will  be 
in  charge  of  these  classes  which  will  be  held  from 
9  to  12  A.  M.  the  last  three  days  of  the  Fair. 

All  school  children  will  be  admitted  free  on  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day,  August  31,  but,  as  a  special  award  of 
merit  for  interest  shown  in  the  Fair  and  other  good 
school  work  in  general,  only  two  children,  one  boy 
and  one  girl,  over  12  and  under  21  years  of  age,  from 
and  girl,  over  12  and  under  21  years  of  age,  from 
each  of  the  95  School  Districts  in  the  County  will 
be  admitted  to  these  classes  and  the  entire  Fair  free 
cf  charge.  All  others,  young  and  old,  are  invited  to 
attend  the  classes  the  entire  time,  but  only  two  pupils 
from  a  District  will  be  provided  with  free  admission 
tickets  to  the  entire  Fair. 


Appointments  are  made  by  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  various  Districts.  A  great  interest  is  being 
taken  in  this  work  and  over  one  hundred  students 
have  already  enrolled  with  County  Superintendent 
H.  E.  Barbee.  The  class  will,  in  all  probability,  reach 
190  this  year.  Thayer  is  one  of  the  first  counties 
in  the  State  to  introduce  this  feature  as  a  part  of 
the  Fair. 

Keith  County 

Anne  Thuman  and  Mae  Fudge,  former  teachers  in 
the  Ogallala  high  school,  are  now  teaching  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  both  girls  having  accepted  a 
two-year  contract. 

Superintendent  .  Young,  from  the  Brady  schools, 
has  accepted  a  like  position  in  the  Ogallala  schools. 
Mrs.  Young  has  been  hired  as  principal.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young  have  spent. the  summer  in  school  at 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Supt.  Gilbert  McGaw  will  begin  his  third  year 
as  city  superintendent  in  Paxton,  September  first. 

Mattie  Adee,  from  Peru,  returns  to  Brule  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  school. 

Scottsbluff  County 

Lyman  (Dist.  20),  our  latest  consolidated  school 
on  the  new  Union  Pacific  extension  west  of  Gering 
into  Wyoming,  will  open  the  first  week  in  September 
with  two  or  three  teachers.  It  is  expected  that  this 
school  will  make  very  rapid  growth,  owing  to  the 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  Lyman, 
which  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  farming  localities 
of  Nebraska  and  which  is  now  partly  under  irriga¬ 
tion  and  will  later  have  a  large  irrigation  acreage 
when  the  new  Fort  Laramie-Gering  project  reaches 
its  completion. 

President  E.  L.  Rouse  of  the  Peru  Normal  has 
already  moved  his  family  to  Scottsbluff  and  begun  his 
new  duties  as  school  superintendent  there. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Glittery  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  Mitchell  schools.  Mr.  Guttery  has  lived  in 
the  county  for  some  time  but  has  not  been  in  the 
school  business  there  before.  Superintendents  G.  O. 
Emich  of  Minatare;  L.  F.  Hamilton  of  Morrill;  W.  C. 
Findley  of  Gering;  M.  A.  Sams  of  the  Lake  Alice 
Consolidated  School;  H.  G.  Russell  of  Henry;  C.  A. 
Litchfield  of  Mc-Grew  expect  to  assume  their  duties 
again  at  the  same  schools. 

The  county  school  trustees  held  their  second  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Scottsbluff  in  June,  shortly  before 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  school  districts.  A  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  leading  school  trustees  was  present. 
Topics  under  discussion  were  Annual  Meeting  prob¬ 
lems,  the  county  school  nurse,  summer  schools  for 
beet-workers’  children,  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
the  financial  problems  of  the  schools,  the  new  school 
laws.  A  large  amount  of  time  was  given  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  by  a  member  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  of  facts  of  the  Colorado  summer  schools  in  sugar 
districts.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  before  the 
holidays  at  the  new  court  house  in  Gering  at  which 
time  it  is  planned  to  hold  an  all-day  session. 

The  Red  Cross,  with  the  help  of  other  organizations, 
expects  to  put  a  county  school  nurse  into  Scotts¬ 
bluff  County  in  October,  the  nurse  being  Miss  Gene 
Harrison,  a  former  teacher  in  the  county. 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E.  M.  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Dunlap,  Mgr. 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


Chicago,  Illinois, 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  Bank  Building 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Plymouth  Building 


WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 

If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  _____  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


OMAHA,  315  Courtney  Bldg.,  NEBRASKA 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 


Needs  teachers  continually 

Masonic  Temple,  DENVER,  COLO. 


■Best  schools  our  patrons 

714  Missouri  Ave.,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


TEACHING  POSITIONS  are  still  plentiful  with  us.  QUICK  placement 
given  good  teachers.  Write  fully  today.  Enclose  Photo. 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 


Home  Office:  Boise,  Idaho 
LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY 


Utah  Office:  Salt  Lake  City  California  and  Hawaii:  Berkeley,  California 

ENROLL  AT  ONCE  FOR  EMERGENCY  VACANCIES 


EAGLE  “MIKADO” 


PENCIL  No.  174 


For  Sale  at  Your  Dealers  Made  in  Five  Grades 

ASK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  PENCIL  WITH  THE  RED  BAND 

EAGLE  MIKADO 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


gMSTggfl 


TEACHERS  WANTED  —  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 

vocational  fields.  No  elementary  school  positions.  Fill  the  better  places 
only.  All  States.  Get  details.  - 


BERKELEY, CALIF. — - ODEON  BLDG..ST. LOUIS.M? 
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TRANSITION  FROM  VACATION  TO  SCHOOL 

Made  Easy 

For  Both  Teacher  and  Pupils 

by  the  use  of 

COMFORTABLE  SEATS 

and 

ATTRACTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Best 

Quality — Service — Price 

Mark  Our 

School  Supplies 


Maps 
Desks 

School  Papers — Pencils — Crayon 
Blackboard 
Erasers 

Pens  Ink 

Ready  to  ship  from  Lincoln  stock 

Moulthrop  Desk 

The  Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126-1128  Q  Street 

Lincoln,  -  Nebraska 


..Cb«.. 

mcbrasha  Ceacber 


PROF.  W.  N.  DELZELL 

Recently  Appointed  Dean  of  Administration  at  Peru  State  Teachers’  College 
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Here  is  a  prompt  and  pleasing  solution  for  your 
language  teaching  problems: 

THE  TEACHERS’  MANUAL 

FOR 

LIVE  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

BY 

Howard  R.  Driggs 

Shows  Every  Step  in  the  Teaching  of 
Live  Language  Lessons 

Offers  definite  Language  Teaching  Help,  Grades  Three  to  Eight 


“It  Helped  Me  Start  the  Beginners  Right.” 

That’s  what  a  successful  teacher  said  of 

THE  TEACHERS’  MANUAL 

FOR 

STUDIES  IN  READING 

BY 

Searson,  Martin,  and  Tinley 

Eighty  definite  lessons  to  start  beginners. 

A  complete  silent  reading  program. 

Gives  easily  followed  plans  for  using  the  card  helps. 

Shows  “The  Universal  Method”  of  teaching  reading. 

Order  these  Manuals  at  once  from 

The  University  Publishing  Company 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 
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HOTEL  CASTLE 

Absolutely  Fireproof 
300  ROOMS 


South  16th  at  Jones  Street 
OMAHA,  -  -  -  NEBRASKA 


are  ready  and  we  want  to  send  you  copies,  free 
and  postpaid. 

Catalogue  No.  E — Books  and  Seat  Work  Material. 
Catalogue  No.  212 — Furniture  and  School  Supplies. 

A.  FLANAGAN" COMPANY 

Box  B  521  S.  Laflin  St.,  Chicago 
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BIG  THINGS  TEACHERS  SHOULD  GET  FROM  PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTES 


“What  are  the  biggest  things  teachers 
should  get  from  the  professional  institute 
under  the  new  law?”  This  question  was  sent 
to  a  number  of  Nebraska  institute  instructors 
and  county  superintendents  with  the  request 
for  a  short,  snappy  answer  from  each.  The 
answers  returned  are  well  worthy  of  the 
closest  study  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of 
teachers. 

What  Institute  Instructors  Say 

The  new  Institute  is  not  a  summer  school, 
or  a  quick-meal  cafeteria.  It  necessarily  must 
be  professional  and  inspirational.  The  rural 
teacher  needs  a  big  vision  of  her  job,  a  vision 
which  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her 
isolated  district.  Public  education  in  America 
faces  a  crisis.  Teachers  need  a  greater  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation.  Schools  require  more 
adequate  financing.  Teaching  must  become  a 
profession  instead  of  a  procession.  Teachers 
should  be  shown  the  desirability  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  are  entitled  to  genuine  construc¬ 
tive  leadership,  not  mere  hot  air _c.  Ray  Gates, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Columbus 

The  biggest  things  teachers  should  get  from 
the  new  county  institute  are: 

1.  A  real  inspiration  toward  better  teaching 
and  larger  service  in  the  community,  straight 
from  the  experience  and  heart  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

2.  Some  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the 
management  of  a  school  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  individual  subjects.  These  should  start 
teachers  on  the  road  toward  the  solution  of  * 
larger  problems  thru  further  reading. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  the  group  is  a 
helpful  thing  for  the  individual  teacher, 
especially  for  the  beginner.  Many  a  half- 
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hearted  teacher  will  go  away  with  a  new  reso¬ 
lution  in  her  heart  when  she  feels  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  hundred  others  who  are  doing 
similar  pieces  of  work. 

4.  A  place  in  the  county  organization  and 

a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of 

the  year  s  program.  — jj  ^  Bradford,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Ed¬ 
ucation,  State  University,  Lincoln 

From  instruction  in  county  institutes,  the 
classroom  teacher  should  get  a  vision  of  her 
job — the  opportunity  that  it  offers.  She  should 
know  something  of  the  responsibility  she  is 
undertaking  and  the  best  means  of  assuming 
such  responsibility.  Thru  these  institutes,  she 
should  learn  more  of  where  to  find  such  help 
as  she  will  need  as  a  teacher,  some  elementary 
principles  of  method,  and  the  fundamentals 
to  be  taught  in  each  subject  she  undertakes 
to  teach.  — j  jj  Beveridge,  Superintendent,  Omaha 

The  teachers’  institute  held  during  the 
school  year  offers  advantages  over  the  one 
held  during  vacation,  in  that  there  are  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  daily  practice  educational  difficult¬ 
ies  and  problems  that  need  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  A  good  institute  instructor  is  not  merely 
a  platform  entertainer  but  an  educator  of 
such  training  and  successful  experience  as 
leads  him  to  anticipate  classroom  problems 
and  to  seize  upon  these  as  the  centers  around 
which  he  builds  his  lectures  and  instruction. 

That  teacher  gains  the  largest  value  from 
the  instructor  who  brings  her  problems  to  the 
daily  sessions  and  enters  freely  into  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  who  is 
keenly  alert  for  improvement  and  who  seizes 
upon  the  aids  given,  making  them  points  of 
departure  for  future  study  and  practice,  will 
gain  the  largest  returns  from  the  annual 

meeting.  —Chas.  Fordyce,  Professor  of  Measure¬ 
ments  and  Research,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
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The  biggest  things  teachers  should  get  from 
the  professional  institute  under  the  new  law 
are : 

1.  A  broader  view  of  teaching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  an  inspiration  to  do  better  teach¬ 
ing. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  aims  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  intelligent  direction  as  to  how 
to  cooperate  to  bring  about  their  consumma¬ 
tion. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods 
to  employ  in  teaching  the  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  any  new  view¬ 
point  of  discovery  that  is  influencing  the  edu¬ 
cational  thought  of  the  country  and  that  seems 

c 

likely  to  result  in  permanent  changes  in  the 

schools. — ypT.  R.  Pate,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Alliance 

The  biggest  things  to  be  gotten  from  the 
institute  are  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  new 
ideas,  and  a  general  refreshing.  A  healthy 
dissatisfaction  with  one's  self  is  produced 
which  results  in  a  determined  effort  to  become 
a  more  efficient  teacher.  Such  an  institute 
stimulates  professional  growth. 

In  a  two-  or  three-day  institute,  the  teacher 
must  not  expect  to  increase  her  knowledge  of 
subject  matter.  The  time  is  too  short  for  that. 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  brief  institute 
in  which  the  teacher  may  come  in  contact  with 
other  teachers  and  with  the  instructors,  learn 
what  others  are  doing,  and  follow  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  educational  thought  and  policy. -q  a 

Fulmer,  State  Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Lincoln 

Never  has  the  responsibility  upon  the 
teacher  been  greater  than  in  this  new  school 
year  beginning  in  Nebraska  in  September, 
1921.  The  chaotic  condition  of  world  affairs 
and  the  reorganization  and  reconstruction 
which  is  following  the  world  war,  bring  an 
even  greater  opportunity  for  real  service  than 
we  as  teachers  had  before  the  war  or  during 
the  war.  The  professional  institute  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ne¬ 
braska  when  it  makes  each  teacher  realize  her 
great  responsibility,  her  great  opportunity  for 
real  constructive  service  to  the  boys  and  girls 


of  today  who  are  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow. 

The  institute  must  not  only  give  the  vision 
and  the  inspiration  but  it  must  point  the  way 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  daily  school 

— E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  Principal  McKinley  Junior 
High  School,  Lincoln 

Teachers  should  get  from  the  short  institute 
an  inspiration  for  better  work.  Coming  as 
it  does  during  the  school  session,  the  institute 
will  minister  to  the  sense  of  need  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  fact  that 
schools  and  school  methods  are  in  a  period  of 
re-organization  makes  it  necessary  that  each 
teacher  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  men 
and  women  who  are  students  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  who  are  able  to  sight  the  “better 
way".  TCe  must  know  that  we  are  fulfilling 
the  real  purpose  of  the  school.  To  know  this 
there  must  be  interchange  of  ideas  and  plans. 
An  institute  should  be  a  place  to  gain  reserve 

strength  for  the  year.  H.  Staley,  Superinten- 
dent  of  Schools,  Hastings 

The  outstanding  idea  of  the  new  law  re¬ 
garding  the  professional  institute  is  to  benefit 
teachers  after  they  have  actually  experienced 
their  educational  problems. 

1.  There  is  a  felt  need  for  an  institute  and 
the  institute  comes  at  the  psychological  time. 

2.  Inspiration  and  joy  in  teaching  comes 
from  the  personnel  and  work  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors. 

3.  Each  community  has  its  specific  civic  and 
health  j:>roblems  and  these  can  be  directed 
during  the  institute. 

I.  Features  such  as  methods  of  instruction, 

courses  of  study,  equipment  and  materials  can 

be  discussed  and  met  because  the  teachers 

know  their  own  needs. — Clara  M.  Hohl,  Lincoln 
Public  Schools 

Under  the  new  law  the  Teachers'  Institute 
is  to  be  held  after  the  schools  have  been  in 
session  for  a  time  and  the  teachers  will  come 
to  it  with  specific  questions  and  problems 
which  grow  out  of  the  hum-drum  of  a  busy 
day.  These  concrete  problems  may  be  placed 
before  the  County  Superintendent  and  associ¬ 
ated  educational  leaders  for  their  study  and 
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N.  A  HOUSEL,  Madison 


FRED  S.  LECRON,  Platte 


F.  J.  VOGLTANCE,  Colfax 


Here  is  a  group  of  suc¬ 
cessful  leaders  in  rural 
education.  The  public  has 
recognized  their  work  by 
repeated  approvals.  They 
have  served  the  rural 
schools  faithfully. 


F.  W.  MONTGOMERY,  Gosper 


A.  L.  SHAMBLIN,  Blaine 


County  Superintendents  of  Nebraska  Who  Have  Served  Continuously  Ten  or  More  Years 

in  the  Same  County 
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solution.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a  much 
greater  degree  of  interest  manifested  by  the 

teachers — Leon  0.  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Omaha 

No  one  knows  his  own  village  until  he  has 
been  in  some  other  town,  nor  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  until  he  has  studied  some  other  tongue. 
No  teacher  can  fully  understand  her  own 
school  until  she  has  had  a  view  of  it  from  the 
outside,  with  a  perspective  that  will  bring 
other  schools  into  view.  Aside  from  the  legal 
purposes  of  an  institute,  the  advantage  of  at¬ 
tending  such  a  conclave  lies  in  the  opportunity 
it  affords  to  compare  notes  with  other  teach¬ 
ers,  to  submit  problems  to  fellow  craftsmen, 
and  to  experience  the  inspiration  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  new  confidence,  new  enthusiasm,  and 

new  resolution — p>  Gregg,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 

chology,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University 
Place 

Every  lecture  must  be  so  vitalized  that  it 
will  demand  immediate  attention,  and  be  so 
closely  related  to  the  school  experiences  of  the 
teachers  that  it  will  encourage  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  stimulate  the  sluggish  school-keeper, 
and  inspire  all  to  greater  effort. 

The  teacher  must  leave  these  institutes  with 
a  cleared  consciousness  of  the  opportunity  for 
real  service  to  the  country  in  this  critical 
period. 

There  will  be  no  time  for  the  petty  text¬ 
book  lessons  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in 
the  past.  Certainly,  no  novice  will  dare  to 
come  with  voluble  rehashings  of  petty  devices 
that  have  been  sold  in  “helps  for  teachers” 
for  a  decade. 

Teachers  must  return  to  their  work  declar¬ 
ing  that  each  hour  was  a  wise  investment  of 
time  and  money  if  we  are  to  maintain  an 

“institute  on  full  pay” — l.  L.  Rouse,  Superinten¬ 
dent  Public  Schools,  Scottsbluff 

Summer  institutes  bid  fair  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  fall  institute  seems  to 
correlate  more  nearly  with  the  regular  school 
work.  Teachers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  problems  and  feel  the  need  of  the 
help  and  inspiration  institutes  offer.  The 
question  of  expense  is  solved.  Teachers  are 
not  obliged  to  spend  extra  money  for  some¬ 


thing  which  is  of  direct  value  to  the  schools. 
Since  teachers  attend  these  meetings  without 
the  loss  of  their  regular  scheduled  salaries, 
schoolboards  and  patrons  are  likely  to  take 
greater  interest  in  the  institutes. 

Summer  discomforts  which  affect  the  mental 
attitude  of  teachers  will  vanish.  Lack  of  at¬ 
tention,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  will  no 
longer  destroy  the  real  purpose  of  these  meet¬ 
ings — Alice  M.  Burley,  Lincoln  Public  Schools 

Teachers  should  get  from  the  professional 
institute : 

1.  Clear  vision.  Vision  of  the  needs  of  the 
growing  child,  vision  of  the  demands  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  upon  school  government  and  teaching, 
vision  of  the  limitless  possibilities  for  service 
to  children  in  particular  and  to  society  in 
general,  and  clearer  vision  of  the  possible 
product  of  teaching. 

2.  Inspiration.  The  infusion  of  professional 
spirit  and  the  impelling  sense  of  “oughtness” 
that  leads  to  ceaseless  endeavor  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child,  is  a  large  func¬ 
tion  of  the  professional  institute. 

3.  The  emotionalized  disposition  and  at¬ 
titude  and  the  sense  of  purpose  and  dedication 
that  give  the  project  sense  without  which  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  mediocre  at  best. 

4.  A  sense  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the 

fine  art  of  growing  boys  and  girls  into  splen- 

did  men  and  women._B.  McProud,  Dean, 

Teachers'  College,  Wesleyan  University,  University 
Place 

Inspiration,  or  stimulating  the  desire  to 
render  a  finer  service  as  a  teacher,  seems  pre¬ 
eminently  the  first  objective  to  be  attained 
thru  this  newer  institute.  It  should  take  the 
form  of  a  wholesome,  enthusiastic  association, 
in  which  the  instructor  provides  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  measure  of  work  which  is  tangible 
and  useful,  so  that  the  teacher  will  return  to 
her  school  a  little  better  prepared  and  eager 

to  make  every  day  her  best  da}7 _ Carrie  Nied- 

ermeyer,  Public  Schools,  Omaha 

The  professional  institute  should  give  to 
the  teachers: 

1.  A  few  definite,  practicle  suggestions  on 
method  and  management. 
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2.  Professional  ideals  so  that  the  teacher 
will  feel  the  need  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  national,  state,  and  local  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  of  subscribing  for  professional  mag¬ 
azines. 

3.  The  county  superintendent’s  program  for 
the  year  with  a  real  desire  to  help  carry  it  to 
a  successful  completion. 

4.  New  movements  and  current  tendencies 
in  educational  theory  and  practice  and  a 
desire  to  put  them  into  practice. 

5.  An  abundance  of  inspiration  to  enter 
school  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor  and  a 
desire  to  further  improve  by  correspondence 

study  and  summer  school  attendance _ yy  E 

Morton ,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Fairbury 


The  teachers’  institute  is  not  only  an  admin¬ 
istrative  aid  but  also  a  professional  necessity. 
It  affords  opportunity  for  reorganizing  the 
school  forces  of  the  county  or  city  into  a 
harmonious  working  body  and  gives  assurance 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  possible  unity 
of  plan  and  purpose.  But  it  does  more  than 
this.  It  brings  inspiration  and  stimulates  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Right  attitude  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  determining  success  in  any  undertaking;  it 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Education  is  the  right  of  every 
person.  Anything  which  exalts  this  right 
more  fully  guarantees  its  benefits.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  institute  is  a  challenge  to  more 
faithful  performance  of  duty;  it  is  a  clarion 

call  to  service. — m.  q  Lefler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lincoln 


What  County  Superintendents  Say 

Under  the  new  law,  the  county  teachers’ 
institute  must  become  inspirational.  It  must 
inculcate  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  a  desire  to  lead  the  youth  of 
the  state  into  a  field  of  greater  activity,  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  responsibilities. 

It  should  establish  team  work  among  the 
teachers  so  that  the  greatest  good  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  amount  of  friction 
and  duplication  of  effort,  all  pulling  toward 
the  one  end,  American  citizenship. 

To  the  young,  inexperienced  teachers  it 
should  bring  a  message  which  will  show  the 


responsibilities  of  a  teacher  as  the  reward  one 
may  receive  from  a  faithful  performance  of 
duties.  It  must  convince  the  teacher  that  her 
success  depends  upon  her  efforts  properly 

applied — ij  j  Gilkeson,  County  Superintendent, 
Clay  County 

The  biggest  things  teachers  should  get  from 
the  professional  institute  under  the  new  law 
are:  An  understanding  of  the  immensity  and 
importance  of  the  task  before  them;  a  thoro 
realization  of  their  responsibility  to  their 
pupils  and  to  the  community  in  which  they 
work;  and  an  inspiration  to  give  to  this  great 
work  the  very  best  that  they  have,  forgetting 
the  remuneration  but  bearing  ever  in  mind 

the  opportunity  for  service — E .  A.  odman,  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent,  Saunders  County 

The  biggest  things  that  a  teacher  should 
get  from  the  professional  institute  should  be 
inspiration,  an  improved  professional  spirit, 
and  assistance  on  some  of  her  school  problems. 

Inspiration  should  come  from  association 
with  other  teachers  with  more  experience  and, 
more  largely,  from  instructors  with  a  real 
message.  A  worth-while  institute  will  induce 
professional  growth.  If  the  institute  is  held 
after  the  opening  of  school  and  after  the 
teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  her  school, 
with  her  pupils,  and  with  the  community,  she 
should  come  with  her  school  problems  well 
in  mind.  A  discussion  of  her  problems  with 
her  fellow-teachers  and  with  the  instructors 
at  this  time  should  help  materially  in  solving 

them — j  E  Marsh,  County  Superintendent,  Dodge 
County 


WHO  IS  FOREIGN? 

I  thought  that  foreign  children 

Lived  far  across  the  sea 
Until  I  got  a.  letter 
From  a  boy  in  Italy. 

“Dear  little  foreign  friend”,  it  said, 

As  plainly  as  could  be; 

Now  I  wonder  which  is  “foreign”, 

That  other  boy,  or  me? 

— Ethel  Blair  Jordan 


With  us  the  qualification  of  voters  is  as  important 
as  the  qualification  of  governors,  and  even  comes  first 
in  the  national  order.  — Horace  Mann 
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Plan  to  attend  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Omaha,  November  9,  10,  and  11. 


The  school  mail-box  with  a  daily  newspaper 
and  good  magazine  will  help  keep  the  pupils 
interested  in  current  events  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  activities. 


Teaching  the  best  schools  Nebraska  has  had, 

will  convince  the  taxpayers  that  the  public 

school  lew  is  not  the  first  to  be  reduced  in  a 
«/ 

program  of  retrenchment.  Even  with  the 
exercise  of  the  strictest  economy,  the  schools 
need  better  support. 


HONOR  TO  DELZELL 

In  recognition  of  his  faithful  services,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  N.  Delzell  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Peru,  has  been  made  Dean  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  full  salary  of  an 
executive  dean.  Thru  three  successive  adminis¬ 
trations,  he  has  proved  loyal  to  every  trust, 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  subordinate  every  personal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  interests  of  the  College.  In  the 
classroom,  he  is  efficient  and  popular.  As 
friend  and  counsellor,  no  one  is  more  often 
or  more  freely  sought  by  the  students.  The 
city  superintendents  of  the  state  rely  upon  his 
judgment  when  they  select  Peru  graduates  as 
teachers.  In  study  centers,  in  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  in  county  associations,  and  in  other  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  he  has  become  a  favor¬ 
ite  thru  simple,  sincere,  and  unselfish  methods 
of  serving  others. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTE 

The  teachers  of  Nebraska  can  now  attend 
institute  when  their  needs  are  greatest.  They 
can  attend  on  full  pay  here  as  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  Kansas  has  long  allowed  her  teach¬ 
ers  a  nominal  fee  even  for  attending  county 
associations.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
institutes  are  no  longer  held  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  Teachers  are  not  required  to 
leave  summer  schools  to  attend  them.  After 
the  work  of  the  year  is  begun,  when  the  teach¬ 
ers  feel  the  greatest  need  of  help,  the  institute 
may  now  provide  exactly  the  assistance  needed. 
Teachers  are  now  coming  to  institutes  with 
real  problems.  Instructors  are  having  to  give 
real  answers.  The  teachers  will  immediatelv 
test  the  answers  in  practice. 

Instead  of  a  formal  academic  grind,  the 
new  institute  is  a  power  generator  and  prob¬ 
lem  solver  challenging  the  best  efforts  of  in¬ 
structors  and  teachers.  Not  mere  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  not  mere  theory,  but  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  which  stand  the  test  of  the  classroom 
are  the  demand  of  the  new  professional  in¬ 
stitute. 


ATTEND  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Teachers’  Association  is  rich  in 
promise  for  every  teacher.  Superintendent 
Beveridge,  as  president,  and  his  cooperating 
committees,  have  arranged  a  program  to  fit 
alike  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  and 
of  the  administrator.  The  big  Nebraska 
pageant,  speakers  of  nation-wide  prominence, 
musical  and  social  entertainments  of  the  high¬ 
est  class,  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  to 
get  acquainted  and  to  exchange  experiences — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  attractions  that 
will  make  Omaha  a  real  Mecca  for  teachers 
during  the  coming  convention. 


MONEY  FOR  WAR  AND  WASTE  OR  FOR 

SCHOOLS? 

Professor  Bogart  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  has  compiled  figures  to  show  that  the 
direct  cost  of  the  world  war  was  $186,333,- 
637,097;  a  figure  too  large  for  mortal  man  to 
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grasp.  The  New  York  Herald  has  figured 
that  the  United  States  government  has  from 
150,000  to  200,000  superfluous  employes  on  its 
payrolls.  The  cost  of  these  employes  to  the 
taxpayers,  at  an  average  of  $150  a  month,  is 
virtually  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  schools  are  expen¬ 
sive.  They  take  a  lot  of  tax  money.  But 
there  is  hope  that  the  schools  will  make  wars 
impossible  and  waste  in  government  expense 
less  colossal. 

When  the  politicians  in  your  community  de¬ 
mand  that  the  cost  of  the  schools  be  reduced, 
just  suggest  that  the  costs  of  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  be  cut  first.  War  and  waste  are  in  a 
large  measure  unnecessary.  The  schools  are 
the  foundation  of  our  democracv  and  must  be 
maintained. 


DO  WE  NEED  A  GREAT  SEAL? 

The  state  of  Nebraska  has  a  great  seal.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means?  The  truth  is  it  does 
not  truly  express  the  spirit  of  Nebraska.  The 
last  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  de¬ 
sign  a  great  seal  that  would  represent  the 
spirit  of  this  great  commonwealth.  This  com¬ 
mittee  needs  your  help.  Send  suggestions  to 
Governor  McKelvie.  He  will  pass  them  on 
to  the  committee.  Ask  vour  school  children 
to  help  and  have  them  ask  their  parents.  See 
if  the  children  and  their  parents  know  what 
a  great  seal  should  signify. 


THE  COLLEGES  GROW  BIG 

Early  reports  from  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools  indicate  a  large  increase  in  attendance. 
The  high  schools  have  been  growdng  bigger 
and  bigger  each  year  for  several  years.  This 
increase  has  now  reached  the  colleges  and  with 
it  comes  the  problem  of  adequate  financial 
support. 

For  several  years  Kansas  has  been  boasting 
that  her  institutions  of  college  grade  had  more 
students  in  proportion  to  population  than  any 
other  state.  This  has  been  true.  But  this  year 
Nebraska  is  likely  to  pass  Kansas  and  assume 


first  rank  in  the  proportion  of  college  attend¬ 
ance. 

This  rush  of  students  confirms  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Legislature  in  transforming  the 
Normal  Schools  into  Teachers’  Colleges. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  finding 
itself  so  crowded  that  it  welcomes  the  aid 
of  these  Teachers’  Colleges.  They  can  do 
at  least  a  part  of  the  Junior  College  work. 

The  state,  however,  must  face  the  fact  that 
more  students  mean  greater  costs.  The  schools 
themselves  must,  of  course,  practice  every 
possible  economy  because  their  budgets  could 
not  anticipate  these  increases. 

The  people  are  sending  their  children  to 
school.  Not  only  are  they  sending  their 
children  to  the  so-called  “common'’  schools, 
but  to  the  high  schools  and  to  the  colleges. 
Each  year  shows  a  big  increase,  which  is  not 
accounted  for  by  growth  in  population.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  people  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  public  education.  It  is  no 
longer  just  the  children  of  the  rich  who  go 
to  high  school  and  college. 

The  public  must  be  prepared  to  furnish 
support  and  the  schools  get  ready  to  care  for 
“all  the  children  of  all  the  people”.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  parents  all  leant  their 
children  to  go  to  college.  The  high  schools 
and  colleges  must  prepare  to  receive  them. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  CAN  SAVE 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  American  Legion  has  no  more  sincere 
desire  than  that  of  dedicating  itself  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the 
school.  The  school  is  the  foundation  of  the 
nation.  If  the  American  school  fails,  Amer¬ 
ica  will  fail.  Education  is  the  mother  of 
civilization.  Where  there  has  been  no  edu¬ 
cation  there  has  been  no  civilization.  Civili¬ 
zation  has  come  down  the  ages  in  a  chariot 
built  by  the  forces  of  education.  The  old 
world  failed  because  it  lacked  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  and  America  will  fail  if  it 
does  not  direct  its  attention  to  its  schools  and 
determine  that  a  policy  of  stint  in  education 

is  false  economy.  — Henry  T.  Ryan,  formerly 
National  Director  of  the  American  Legion 
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OCTOBER  SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  NATURE  STUDY 

ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 


OCTOBER 

October  is  a  merry  month, 

With  apples  ripe  and  red, 

And  golden  leaves  that,  as  we  walk, 

Go  dancing  on  ahead. 

October  is  a  busy  month. 

The  farmers  come  to  town, 

With  wagon  loads  of  vegetables 
To  peddle  up  and  down. 

October  is  a  sleepy  month. 

See,  in  the  garden  here, 

The  flowers  have  laid  them  down  to  dream 
Until  another  year. 

— Songs  of  Happiness  by  Bailey  and  Ehrman 


ENJOYABLE  SPECIAL-DAY  LESSONS 

October  is  a  “merry  and  busy  month”  for 
those  who  work  and  play  out  of  doors.  With 
our  work  well  started  and  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  October  brings  us,  I  am  sure  we 
can  make  it  merry  and  busy  in  doors. 

We  have  several  special  days  in  October— 
Riley’s  Birthday,  Columbus  Day,  and  Hallow¬ 
e’en.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  observe  these 
days.  Children  should  know  about  these 
persons  and  events  and — which  is  very  im¬ 
portant — a  great  many  lessons  may  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  interest  thus  created. 

Stories  of  Columbus,  poems  by  Riley,  and 
stories  about  brownies  and  other  related  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  subjects  furnish  subject  matter  for 
many  reading,  language,  spelling,  and  art 
lessons  in  October — lessons  that  will  be  thoroly 
enjoyed. 


Riley’s  Birthday 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  special  days.  Take  Riley’s  Birthday 
for  instance.  One  teacher  has  collected  from 
the  magazines,  pictures  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  “Jimmy”  and  his  mother,  the  Old 
Swimmin’  Hole,  and  a  picture  of  Riley  and 
a  group  of  children  friends  on  the  lawn  of 
his  Indianapolis  home,  one  of  a  parade  of 
school  children  past  his  home  on  his  birthday, 
October  7,  1915,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  in  October,  1915.  She  has  mounted 
these  pictures.  She  tells  the  children  all 
about  them,  then  fastens  them  up  in  the  room. 
She  reads  The  Raggedy  Man,  Our  Hired  Girl, 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Little  Orphant  Annie, 
and  The  Bear  story  at  different  times  during 
the  week. 

What  is  the  result?  The  children  gather 
about  the  pictures  and  talk  about  them,  they 
bring  Riley  books  from  home  with  requests 
for  certain  poems.  If  they  are  advanced 
enough,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
to  the  other  children. 

In  one  instance,  a  number  of  the  children 
had  Riley’s  books  at  home.  They  brought 
them  to  school  and  wanted  to  read  something 
they  had  found  they  liked.  The  teacher  made 
suggestions  and  heard  them  read.  When  they 
were  prepared  they  read  to  the  other  children, 
this  is  real,  motivated,  supplementary  reading. 

Columbus  Day 

Here  is  a  story  about  Columbus,  written 
by  a  little  second  grade  boy: 
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COLUMBUS 

“This  is  Columbus  Day.  Columbus  had 
three  ships.  Columbus  found  a  new  land. 
Some  of  the  Indians  gave  Columbus  presents. 
Columbus  wished  to  be  a  sailor.  Columbus 
thought  he  had  found  India”. 

He  decorated  his  paper 
with  a  Columbus  banner, 
cut  from  white  drawing  pa¬ 
per.  The  cross  and  letters 
were  made  with  green  cray- 
ola. 

This  storv  has  been  illus- 
trated  in  the  following  at¬ 
tractive  way:  A  large  circle 
was  drawn  on  the  black¬ 
board.  The  upper  half  of  the  enclosed  space 
was  colored  light  blue  to  represent  the  sky  and 
the  lower  half  dark  blue  to  represent  the  ocean. 
Three  ships  were  cut  from  white  drawing 
paper  to  represent  the  Nina,  Pinta,  and  Santa 
Maria,  and  mounted  on  the  dark  blue  part  of 
the  circle. 

The  above  may  be  worked  out  very  nicely 
on  paper.  Wash  one  half  of  a  piece  of  9x12 
drawing  paper  light  blue,  the  other  half 
dark  blue.  From  this  cut  a  circle  about  7 
inches  in  diameter.  Mount  this  on  a  circle 
about  8  1-2  inches  in  diameter  cut  from  white 
drawing  paper.  Mount  three  ships  cut  from 
white  paper  on  the  blue  circle. 


Merry  Hallowe’en 

Popcorn  and  cider  are  always  associated 
with  Hallowe’en.  It  is  not  so  much  what  is 
served,  but  rather  how  it  is  served.  Cider 


and  popcorn  are  delicious  when  set  before 
you  in  the  way  illustrated — a  plain  white 
napkin,  a  place  card,  a  popcorn  box,  and  a 
container  for  cider. 

The  napkin  might  be  made  more  attractive 
by  decorating  it  with  some  Hallowe’en  symbol. 
The  place  card  consists  of  a  fence  cut  from 
white  paper  and  mounted  on  a  small  white 
card  which  bears  the  name.  A  jolly  Jack-o- 
lantern  is  perched  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence. 

The  Jack-o-lantern  popcorn  box  is  made 
from  card  board  and  orange  crepe  paper. 
The  container  for  the  cider  is  a  common  glass 
covered  with  orange  crepe  paper.  A  cover 
is  made  by  cutting  down  a  small  paper  plate, 
covering  it  with  orange  crepe  paper  and 
placing  two  soda  straws  thru  it.  The  cover 
is  decorated  with  an  old  witch,  her  broom  and 
kettle.  The  straws  are  used  as  a  foundation 
for  the  witch  and  broom.  Black  paper  is 
wrapped  around  one  straw  for  the  witch’s 
cloak  and  a  black  hat  is  fastened  to  the  top. 
A  small  piece  of  brown  paper  is  fringed  and 
wrapped  around  the  other  straw  for  the 
broom.  This  is  the  straw  thru  which  the 
cider  is  drunk.  The  kettle  and  fire  are  made 
of  orange  and  black  paper. 

Enjoying  Old-Fashioned  Games 

Children  always  enjoy  old-fashioned  games 
as  bobbing  for  apples  in  water,  or  eating  them 
when  they  are  suspended  from  strings;  pin¬ 
ning  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  on  a  Jack-o-lan¬ 
tern;  peanut  races,  and  fortune  telling. 

If  there  is  a  large  number  of  children,  it 
is  best  to  divide  them  into  groups,  giving 
them  names  suggestive  of  Hallowe’en  and 
planning  a  different  “stunt”  for  each  group. 
This  avoids  confusion  and  the  entertainment 
does  not  become  monotonous. 

A  Hallowe’en  program  followed  by  simple 
refreshments  is  also  a  very  enjoyable  way  to 
observe  the  day.  The  afternoon  nearest  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  spent  in  some  such  manner  teaches 
children  how  to  have  a  jolly  time  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  in  a  wholesome  way.  Not  only  that — 
these  little  affairs  create  a  school  spirit  that 
reflects  itself  in  every  school  activity  and 
makes  school  life  interesting  and  enjoyable. 
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What’s  in  a  Pumpkin  on  Hallowe’en 

Color  the  pumpkin  orange.  The  brownie’s 
cap  and  coat  may  be  colored  red,  blue,  yellow 
or  green.  Color  the  face  brown.  Outline  the 
pumpkin  and  the  brownie  with  black  crayola, 
and  cut. 


'Course  you're  just  a  punkin, 
Made  inter  a  face; 

'Course  you  couldn’t  scare  us 
In  a  lonely  place. 

'Course  we  know  we  made  you 
With  a  pocket-knife — 

Wouldn’t  it  be  dreadful 
If  you  came  ter  life? 

With  a  yeller  candle 
Fillin’  vou  inside 

%j 

You'll  look  sumpin  awful, 
'Cause  your  mouf’s  so  wide. 

An’  your  eyes’ll  glitter 

Where  th’  light  shows  thru 

’Course  yer  jus’  a  punkin, 
We’re  not  scared  o’  you ! 


Settin'  on  a  gate-post 
In  th’  narrer  lane, 

You’ll  make  folks  out  walkin’ 

Run  back  home  again — 

Think  that  you  can  scare  us 
With  your  grinnin’  head? 

We’re  good  little  children — 

We’ll  be  home  in  bed! 

— Margaret  E.  Gangster,  in  The  Christian  Herald 


An  apple,  popcorn,  a  doughnut — in  fact  any¬ 
thing  would  be  delicious  served  in  this  little 
white  pen  with  jolly  Jack-o-lanterns  grinning 
at  you  from  every  corner. 

Cut  from  white  drawing  paper.  Color  the 
pumpkin  orange  with  black  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth.  Cut  on  heavy  lines.  Fold  on  dotted 
lines.  Paste  flaps  to  adjoining  sides. 


OCTOBER  NATURE  STUDY 

October  is  a  sleepy  month  with  its  sleepy 
•trees  and  flowers.  Not  so  the  children !  They 
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will  never  be  more  wide  awake  than  when 
studying  the  beautifully  colored  leaves,  the 
seeds,  and  the  interesting  ways  in  which  seeds 
are  distributed,  or  than  wdien  they  are  plant¬ 
ing  bulbs  indoors  and  out  and  collecting  birds1 
nests. 

Enjoying  Autumn  Leaves 

Children  enjoy  the  beautiful  colors  of  the 
leaves  and  are  always  interested  in  identifying 
them.  A  leaf  chart  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  flower  chart  described  in  the  September 
Nebraska  Teacher  is  a  splendid  project  for 
this  month. 

Leaf  study  and  art  work  may  be  correlated 
very  closely.  “Laying  on  Washes”  is  the  first 
brush  work  done  by  the  children.  This  fits 
in  very  nicely  with  leaf  work.  Drawing  paper 
may  be  “washed”  with  autumn  leaf  colors. 
Leaves  may  be  used  for  patterns.  Always 
trace  them  on  the  white  side  of  the  paper.  Or 
thev  may  be  cut  free-hand  and  mounted  at- 

«/  t / 

tractively. 

Nature  Study  and  Language 

Leaf  study  and  language  may  also  go  hand 
in  hand.  Here  is  a  lesson  from  a  second 
grader’s  language  book: 

E!m  Leaves 

“The  edges  of  an  elm  leaf  are  like  a  saw. 
An  elm  leaf  is  rough.  Elm  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  then  brown.  There  are  fortv-six  elm 
trees  in  our  school  yard.  I  see  elm  trees  on 
my  way  home.  We  do  not  haye  elm  trees 
in  our  yard”. 

Other  lessons  about  cottonwood,  maple,  and 
oak  leaves  followed. 

Red  and  Yellow  Leaves 

The  little  red  and  yellow  leaves 

*/ 

Are  running  down  the  lane. 

Each  hops  along  upon  one  leg. 

They’ll  not  come  back  again,  again, 

They'll  not  come  back  again. 

The  little  red  and  yellow  leaves 

%j 

Are  going  far,  indeed, 

To  spread  a  red  and  yellow  quilt 

For  every  sleeping  seed. 

— Songs  of  Happiness  by  Bailey  and  Ehrman 


[{I 

Interesting  Seeds 

Of  all  seeds,  “Fly-aways”  and  “Tramps” 
make  the  greatest  appeal  to  small  children. 
They  love  to  bring  in  the  milkweed  pods,  cat¬ 
tails,  thistles,  goldenrod,  asters,  and  other 
plants  whose  seeds  are  like  little  parachutes. 
These  plants  with  their  fluffy  seeds  look  very 
pretty  piled  high  on  a  shelf. 

tf  t  i 

i  y  intcrGstiii^  are  the  “Tramp” 
seeds  or  those  that  steal  rides  such  as  the  sand- 
bur,  the  cockle-bur,  the  burdock,  the  stick- 
tight,  tick  trefoil,  and  beggar  lice. 

Planting  Bulbs 

Remember  about  the  Chinese  lily  and  paper- 
white  narcissus  bulbs.  Plant  them  the  last  of 
October  and  the  flowers  will  be  ready  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Children  enjoy 
getting  the  pebbles  and  water,  planting  the 
bulbs,  and  watching  for  the  first  leaf,  the  first 
bud,  and  the  first  flower. 

The  Caterpillar 

Roly-jmly  caterpillar 
Into  a  corner  crept, 

Spun  around  himself  a  blanket 
Then  for  a  long  time  slept. 

Roly-poly  caterpillar 
Wakening  by  and  by, 

Found  himself  with  wings  of  beauty, 
Changed  to  a  butterfly. 

— Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day  by  Poulsson  and  Smith 

Some  child  will  doubtless  find  a  woolly  bear, 
or  caterpillar,  one  of  these  fine  autumn  days. 
If  he  does,  have  him  cage  Mr.  Bear  in  a  box 
or  jar  in  which  some  grass  or  clover  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Then  put  him  out  of  doors  in  a  place 
protected  from  storms  and  he  will  curl  up  and 
sleep  the  winter  thru. 

Watch  him  and  in  April  perhaps  you  may 
see  him  wrapping  himself  in  a  silken  blanket 
for  another  nap.  Then  some  day  in  Mav 
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when  you  pay  him  a  visit,  you  are  sure  to  find 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  funny  black  and  reddish 
brown  woolly  caterpillar  but  a  pretty  yellow 
moth  with  black  dots  on  his  wings,  the  Isa¬ 
bella  Tiger  moth. 

Studying  Birds’  Nests 

Even  though  robin  has  gone  south,  he  has 
left  his  mud-lined  nest  behind  and  we  are  now 
free  to  take  it  down  from  the  tree,  examine 
it  to  our  heart’s  content,  and  then  perhaps, 
mount  it  on  large  card  board  with  a  picture 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin. 

We  may  also  be  able  to  get  one  of  those 
beautiful  hanging  nests  that  the  orioles  have 
left  suspended  from  many  elm  boughs.  Per¬ 
haps  wre  can  find  a  dear  little  nest  all  soft 
and  fluffy  with  thistledown  where  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
finch  reared  her  family. 


The  study  of  the  homes  of  our  bird  friends 
will  be  almost  as  interesting  as  the  birds  them¬ 
selves,  and  should  lead  the  children  to  have 
greater  love  for  the  birds. 

Robin,  Good-bye 

Robin,  good-bye! 

Why  must  you  fly? 

Spring  of  another  year, 

You’ll  find  me  waiting  here. 

Robin,  good-bye ! 

Why  must  you  fly? 

— Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 


Where  do  all  the  birdies  go? 

I  know,  I  know ! 

Far  away  from  winter  snow 
To  the  fair,  warm  South  they  go; 
There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow, 

That  is  where  they  go ! 

— Selected 


ARITHMETIC  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES 

ALICE  M.  BURLEY.  Lincoln  Public  Schools 


Scoring  games  are  in  all  probability  better 
known  than  any  other  number  games.  In 
connection  with  these,  bulletins  prepared  by 
the  pupils  giving  dates  of  the  practicing 
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games,  perhaps  preceding  a  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  game,  may  be  issued.  Such  bulletins 
stimulate  interest  and  develop  initiative. 

In  “practice  games'’  the  child  learns  his 
weaknesses  and  begins  to  strengthen  them. 
A  record  of  the  final  score  for  any  specified 
time  keeps  before  the  class  the  correct  data. 
Its  tendency  is  to  impel  individual  effort  in 
ascertaining  the  results  up  to  date,  thus  spur- 
ing  the  losing  side  to  greater  effort. 

Chalk  Relay 

The  children  are  arranged  in  rows  or  on 
sides  in  order.  The  same  problem  is  placed 
on  the  board  twice,  one  for  each  side.  Each 
pupil  performs  one  step,  and  hands  the  chalk 
to  the  next  pupil  in  order  on  his  side.  The 
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side  first  solving  the  problem  scores  one  for 
speed.  The  side  winning  scores  as  many 
points  for  accuracy  as  the  class  may  have 
decided  upon  before  the  contest.  This  game 
is  especially  valuable  when  the  class  need 
drill  upon  written  problems  in  multiplication 
and  division. 

Ring  Throw 

A  board,  eighteen  inches  square,  set  with 
hooks  three  inches  apart  over  which  numbers 
are  written  or  pasted,  may  be  hung  against  the 
wall.  Any  number  of  pupils  on  a  side  may 


RING  'EM 

try  to  ring  the  hooks  by  tossing  rubber  rings 
commonly  used  on  fruit  jars.  The  children 
may  keep  the  sum  of  their  own  scores.  The 
object  of  the  game  may  be  either  to  see  who 
can  make  a  certain  number  of  scores  first,  or 
to  see  who  can  make  the  most  scores  in  a 
given  time.  This  game  can  easily  be  played 
without  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Rollette 

Mark  the  floor  or  ground  with  a  number 
of  circles,  each  within  the  other.  Number 
each  circle.  Into  these  circles  roll  a  ball  or 
marble  scoring  the  numbers  of  the  circle  upon 
which  the  marble  or  ball  stops. 

The  same  kind  of  a  target  may  be  made 
upon  beaver  board  and  marked  off  with 


colored  crayons  and  hung  against  the  wall. 
The  children  may  take  turns  at  throwing  a 
soft  rubber  ball  at  the  target.  Each  childs’ 


final  score  may  be  the  sum  or  product  of  the 
score  made  at  each  throw. 


McBRIEN  IS  PROMOTED 

J.  L.  McBrien,  former  state  superintendent 
of  Nebraska  and  director  of  extension  of  the 
State  University,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  extension  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  department  of  rural  education 
in  the  State  Normal  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  at  a  salar}^  of  $4500  a  year  for  nine 
months,  a  much,  higher  salary  than  that  paid 
by  the  Bureau  on  full  time.  1  r 

McBrien’s  leaving  is  the  severest  loss  that 
could  come  to  the  Bureau  at  this  time.  His 
work,  next  to  that  of  former  Commissioner 

'  •  i 

Claxton,  has  enabled  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  render  the  best  service  it  has  rendered 

j  ...  * 

to  rural  and  village  communities.  His  district 
and  national  conferences  on  rural  education 
put  new  life  into  the  rural  school  betterment 
movement.  .....  -  .  ..  ... 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  STORY  HOUR 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


LITTLE  PANSY  FACES 

Little  pansy  faces, 

Smiling  at  the  sun 
From  the  early  morning 
Till  the  clay  is  done, 

Is  / 

Always  bright  and  cheerful — 

Can’t  we  be  like  you 
Helping  those  around  us, 

As  you  pansies  do?  — Anon 


THE  CANARY 

Philip  sat  in  his  old  place  on  the  bench 
where  he  could  watch  the  birds  fly  down  for 
their  morning  bath.  There  were  not  so  many 
birds  now.  Perhaps  they  did  not  like  the 
garden  since  it  had  grown  so  dusty  and 
brown.  Mother,  with  a  basket  of  late  asters 
on  her  arm,  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside 
Philip. 

“I  think  our  birds  must  have  gone  over  to 
the  park  to  live*’,  said  Philip.  “They  don’t 
come  here  any  more.  I  haven’t  seen  Robin 
for  a  long  time  and  there’s  nothing  left  but 
a  few  sparrows”. 

“They  are  not  in  the  park,  dear”,  said 
Mother.  “You  know  that  it  is  October  now. 
I  suppose  that  most  of  the  birds  have  started 
on  their  journey  to  find  a  warm  home  for  the 
winter”. 

“I  didn’t  think  they  would  go  so  soon”, 
said  Philip  with  a  sigh.  “Don’t  you  s’pose 
that  just  one  would  like  to  stay  with  me  this 
winter?  I’d  give  him  Dicky-bird’s  old  cage 
to  live  in  and  lots  to  eat  and  a  fresh  bath 
every  day”. 

“I  know  that  you  would  be  kind”,  said 
Mother,  “but  you  see  these  birds  are  not  used 
to  a  cage  and  would  not  be  happy  there.  They 


like  the  great,  wide  out-cloor  world  and  a 
cage  would  be  a  prison  to  them”. 

The  yellow  leaves  floated  one  by  one. 
from  the  tree  above  Philip’s  head.  At  first; 
he  thought  that  it  Avas  one  of  them  that  lighted 
on  the  bird  bath,  then  he  caught  Mother’s 
arm  and  whispered,  “Oh,  look,  look.  It’s  a 
little  wild  canary”. 

The  morsel  of  yellow  dipped  his  bill  into 
the  water  and  drank  again  and  again.  Then 
he  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  and  looked 
at  the  people  on  the  bench. 

“He  sees  us”,  whispered  Philip,  “and  he 
isn’t  afraid”. 

“I  never  saw  this  one  before”,  said  Mother. 
“He  does  not  look  like  the  canaries  that  were 
here  thru  the  summer”. 

The  bird  suddenly  lifted  his  head  and 
trilled  out  a  clear,  sweet  note. 

Philip  was  delighted  but  Mother  looked 
puzzled.  “That  cannot  be  a  wild  canary”, 
she  said.  Watch  him,  Philip,  till  I  come 
back”.  She  went  quickly  into  the  house  and 
was  soon  out  again  with  Dicky-bird’s  old 
cage  in  her  hand. 

“Be  careful”,  said  Philip.  “Don't  scare 
him.  He  flew  over  to  the  lilac  bush  while  you 
were  gone  but  he  came  right  back  again”. 

Mother  hung  the  cage  with  the  door  open 
on  a  long  branch  above  the  bird  bath.  Then 
she  and  Philip  sat  down  to  watch. 

The  canary  sat  on  the  tip  of  a  near-by 
bush.  He  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
hopped  a  little  nearer,  then  lifted  his  wings 
and  flew  to  the  very  branch  on  which  the 
cage  hung. 

“He’s  coming,  Oh,  he’s  coming" !  whispered 
Philip,  trembling  with  excitement,  and  sure 
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enough,  down  to  the  cage  hopped  the  canary. 
He  sat  on  the  edge,  peeped  in  between  the 
bars  and  then  flew  back  to  the  branch. 

“Wait”,  said  Mother,  “he  will  try  it  again. 
I  think  he’s  hnugry”. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  back  again  and 
this  time  lighted  right  by  the  open  door.  He 
stepped  inside  and  hopped  from  the  floor  to 
the  perch  and  from  the  perch  to  the  little 
swing.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he 
went  as  if  he  were  playing  an  old  familiar 
game.  When  Mother  stepped  up  and  closed 
the  door,  he  did  not  even  flutter. 

“Your  wish  has  come  true”,  she  said  to 
Philip. 

“Oh”,  cried  Philip,  “may  I  keep  him? 
Won’t  he  think  it’s  a  prison?” 

“The  cage  is  not  a  prison  to  this  bird”,  said 
Mother.  “If  he  could  speak  I’m  sure  he  would 
say,  ‘How  happy  I  am  to  be  at  home  again’. 
He  has  been  someone’s  pet  and  would  never 
be  able  to  care  for  himself  in  the  cold  days 
that  are  coming”. 

Once  again  the  sweet  song  rang  out  from 
the  fluffy  ball  in  the  cage. 

“That’s  to  let  me  know  he’s  glad”,  said 
Philip,  and  as  if  it  were  a  promise  he  added, 
“Lots  and  lots  to  eat  and  a  fresh  bath  every 
day”.  _ 

PERSERVE  AND  PROSPER 

There  once  lived  in  the  far  country  of 
Arabia  a  youth  who  was  a  diligent  student. 
One  day  as  he  sat  reading  among  his  books, 
he  said  to  himself,  “I  read  here  that  what  a 
man  wishes  for  he  may  have  if  only  he  per¬ 
severes  in  seeking  it.  I  will  test  this  saying 
to  prove  whether  it  is  true”. 

He  immediately  set  out  on  a  journey  for 
the  city  of  Bagdad  where  he  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  “Sir”,  said  he,  “for 
many  years  I  have  lived  alone.  Now  I  wish 
for  a  wife  and  she  whom  I  seek  is  none  other 
than  the  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  Caliph”. 

The  Vizier  thought  that  the  poor  man  was 
mad  and  told  him  to  call  again  some  other  day. 
Each  day  he  returned  with  his  request  and 
never  seemed  troubled  that  as  often  as  he 
asked  it,  it  was  refused. 


One  day  the  Caliph  called  on  the  Grand 
Vizier  just  as  the  youth  was  repeating  his 
message.  The  Caliph  listened  to  the  demand 
in  astonishment  and  replied  to  the  youth, 
“For  the  great,  the  wise  or  the  brave  to  re¬ 
quest  a  princess  for  a  wife  is  not  unreasonable, 
but  what  are  your  claims?  If  you  have  none 
of  these  you  must  distinguish  yourself  by  some 
great  undertaking”. 

“Give  me  a  task’’,  said  the  youth,  “and  I 
will  perform  it”. 

“Years  ago”,  said  the  Caliph,  “a  great  jewel 
was  lost  in  the  river  Tigris.  He  who  finds  it 
shall  have  the  hand  of  my  daughter”. 

The  youth  set  out  for  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris.  Each  morning  he  dipped  up  the 
water  in  a  small  dish  and  threw  it  on  the 
land.  After  continuing  this  for  many  hours 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  The  fishes  at 
last  becoming  uneasy  at  his  perseverance  met 
in  council. 

“What  is  the  purpose  of  this  man?”  de¬ 
manded  the  king  of  the  fishes. 

“He  wants  the  jewel  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Tigris”,  was  the  reply. 

“I  advise  you  then”,  said  the  king,  “to  give 
it  up  to  him,  for  if  he  has  the  steady  will  and 
the  purpose  to  find  it  he  will  do  so  even  tho 
he  drains  every  drop  from  the  river”. 

The  fishes  were  afraid  that  their  home 
would  be  destroyed,  so  the  next  morning  when 
the  youth  began  dipping  the  water  they 
dropped  the  jewel  into  his  dish. 

Overjoyed,  he  took  the  jewel  to  the  palace 
and  as  a  reward  was  given  the  princess  for 
his  wife. 

He  who  earnestly  wills  can  do  much. 

— A.  R.  Montalba  (Adapted) 


HAIL  TO  THE  HARVEST 

All  hail  to  the  merry  autumn  days 
that  color  all  the  leaves, 

And  make  them  all  so  beautiful 
that  no  one  o’er  them  grieves. 

All  hail  the  merry  harvest  time, 
the  gayest  of  the  year, 

The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops, 

rejoicing,  and  good  cheer. 

— Charles  Dickens 
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RIGHT  STORY  TEACHING  EMPHASIZES  MORAL  VALUES 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS,  Language  Teaching  and  Speach  Specialist,  New  York  City 


Judged  from  the  qualities  that  make  for  a 
spiritual  uplift,  the  story  may  be  moral,  un¬ 
moral,  or  immoral.  The  chief  concern  of 
the  teacher  is  to  find  the  truly  moral  story — 
the  one  that  leaves  a  wholesome  effect  on  the 
life  of  the  child. 

The  unmoral  story,  typified  by  such  tales 
as  “Aladdin”,  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”,  or  “Little 
Black  Sambo”,  is  told  only  for  entertainment, 
or  fun.  If  the  fun  is  innocent,  such  stories  are 
good  in  their  place. 

The  immoral  story  certainly  deserves  no 
place  among  us,  yet  it  is  far  too  frequently 
heard  on  the  street  corners,  sometimes  even  in 
our  homes,  and  it  is  often  found  in  many 
different  forms  in  print  or  seen  in  the 
“movies”.  The  immorality  in  such  stories  is 
sometimes  bold,  but  too  often  it  is  so  subtle 
as  to  deceive  even  the  wisest.  It  is  this  hidden 
immorality  within  the  story  that  is  most 
dangerous.  We  all  need  light  to  help  us  search 
it  out,  therefore  these  few  guiding  sugges¬ 
tions  to  help  us  choose  the  right  land  of 
stories  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  Moral  Story  Test 

How  shall  we  determine  whether  a  story 
gives  a  moral  uplift?  Test  it  thru  its  effect  on 
you.  Does  it  leave  a  clean  feeling?  Are 
you  strengthened  by  it?  Is  your  sympathy 
aroused  for  characters  that  stand  for  the 
right?  Is  some  sweet  lesson  of  life  impressed 
on  your  soul,  some  upward  pointing  guide-, 
thought  sown  in  your  heart  by  the  tale?  If 
any  or  all  of  these  things  result,  then  the  story 
has  a  moral.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
left  depressed  or  morbid ;  if  it  creates  false 
tastes,  tempting  you  to  strive  for  unreasonable 
luxuries,  or  if  it  leads  you  to  an  admiration 
of  character  that  are  immodest  or  sinful,  or 
sows  wrong  seeds  in  your  heart,  then  the 
story  is  morally  unsound,  no  matter  how  ar¬ 
tistically  told  or  interesting  it  may  be. 

“The  Great  Stone  Face”,  by  Hawthorne — 
an  excellent  type  of  the  truly  moral  story — 
teaches  this  great  truth :  We  unconsciously 


acquire  the  qualities  we  admire.  Ernest,  the 
little  boy,  loved  the  character  he  fancied  he 
saw  in  the  kindly  visage  carved  by  Nature  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  gradually  the  noble 
characteristics  he  saw  in  the  face  were  realized 
in  his  own  heart  and  life. 

The  Power  of  the  Story 

Herein  lies  the  potency  of  the  story  to 
mould  and  shape  our  lives;  it  arouses  and 
directs  our  sympathy  and  admiration.  But 
the  story  may  lead  upward  or  downward;  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  story. 
To  give  point  to  this  thought,  the  following 
stories  are  offered : 

In  a  certain  town  some  boys  got  hold  of  a 
book  called  “The  James  and  Younger  Broth¬ 
ers”.  It  dealt  with  the  deeds  of  those  desper¬ 
adoes,  telling  of  their  train  and  bank  robber¬ 
ies,  their  murders  and  other  wickedness.  The 
boys-  were  captivated  by  the  book.  Day  after 
day  they  would  pore  over  it,  and  day  after 
day  they  imbibed  such  a  hate  of  law  and  order 
that  they  were  constantly  expressing  it  by 
robbing  hen  roosts,  melon  patches,  and  com¬ 
mitting  other  crimes.  One  day  the  boys  were 
going  down  the  street  when  they  spied  a  flock 
of  ducks  waddling'  out  of’  a  neighbor’s  yard. 
“There  go  those  ■  •  ■  detectives”,  said  one  of 

the  boys,  grabbing  up  some  stones  and  pelting 
the  poor  ducks.  The  rest  followed  his  lead, 
with  the  result  that  two  of  the  ducks  were 
killed.  Flinging  the  dead  ducks  over  the 
fence,  the  boys  strutted  off  with  the  air  of 
desperadoes.  ' 

Another  picture: 

Some  time  ago  a  professor  visited  a  school 
and  listened  to  the  children  dramatize  the 
story  of  King  Arthur.  They  did  it  very  well 
indeed.  At  the  close  of  the  play  the  teacher, 
in  response  to  congratulations,  said :  “Yes, 
they  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
story  very  well  especially  the  boy  who  took 
the  leading  part.  An  interesting  thing  hap^ 
pened  with  him  the  other  day.: ;  When  I  called 
on  the  children  to  present  the  little  play  for 
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another  class,  John  kept  his  seat.  On  my 
asking  him  the  reason,  he  said,  ‘I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  play  my  part  today;  I  have 
forgotten  to  bring  my  shield’. 

“  ‘Oh,  never  mind’,  said  another  boy ;  ‘here, 
take  mine’. 

“  ‘No’,  John  returned,  with  a  touch  of  pride; 
‘I  did  not  do  my  duty;  that  wouldn’t  be  like 
King  Arthur’  ”. 

Directing  Hero  Worship 

The  story  should  direct  our  hero  worship 
aright.  If  it  does  it  is  a  moral  story,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  the  lesson  it  carries 
can  be  definitely  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
proverb. 

The  moral  of  a  story  should  not  be  forced. 
It  should  develop  naturally  as  a  consistent 
consequences.  Teachers  have  been  so  eager  to 
impress  the  moral  on  their  pupils  that  they 
have  often  bent  the  story  to  make  their  point 
or  created  tales  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  real  life. 

Such  stories  are  “goody-good"  rather  than 
good.  Be  not  deceived.  The  child  may  ac¬ 
cept  these  at  first  without  remonstrance,  but 
when  he  grows  wiser  he  often  sneers  at  them 
as  Sunday-school  tales,  and  this  attitude  of 
mind  too  frequently  makes  him  rebuff  all 
efforts  to  teach  him  religion.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  the  child.  A  certain  bov  who  had  been 
taught  to  believe  fervently  in  a  real  Santa 
Claus,  found  out  one  Christmas  time,  without 
warning,  the  truth.  The  discovery  so  shocked 
his  faith  in  his  parents  that  he  turned  on 


them  suddenly  with  the  question:  “Are  those 
stories  you  have  been  telling  me  about  Jesus 
like  this  one?” 

Be  Fair  With  the  Child 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Be  fair  with 
the  child.  Parents  and  teachers  need  not  be  so 
brutally  frank  as  to  destroy  the  child’s  joy  in 
really  believing  the  Santa  myth.  It  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  illusions  of  childhood,  but 
when  the  time  comes,  as  naturally  it  does,  that 
the  question  arises:  “Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?” 
“Why,  no  child,  not  a  real  Sant?,;  but  there 
surely  is  a  Santa  Claus  spirit  in  the  world 
that  makes  people  feel  better  and  more  gener¬ 
ous — the  spirit  of  the  Christ  Child  who  came 
to  bring  ‘Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men’.  That  is  why  we  play  Santa  Claus  at 
Christmas  time — to  try  to  make  one  another 
happy”. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  answer  the 
child,  but  if  some  reply  be  given  that  satis¬ 
fies  his  mind,  lie  is  very  likely  to  keep  the 
desire  to  play  Santa  Claus  all  his  life. 

Stories  need  not  be  true  to  fact  in  order  to 
be  wholesome  and  uplifting.  Many  an  im¬ 
pressive  lesson  is  taught  thru  choice  fables* 
fairy  tales,  myths  and  legends.  The  Savior, 
as  already  suggested,  created  many  wonderful 
parables  to  carry  the  truths  of  life.  But 
tho  a  storv  need  not  be  true  to  fact — it  should, 
if  of  the  serious  sort,  be  true  to  truth,  and 
true  to  life,  before  it  finds  place  in  our  teach¬ 
ings. 


THE  FOURTH  NECESSITY  IN  CIVILIZATION 

'  •  i  •  ,  .  *  .  . .  -  ,  .  .  - 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director,  University  School  or  Music,  Lincoln 


Is  your  town,  is  your  school  board,  is  your 
school  faculty  for  or  against  public  school 
music,  or  music  in  the  public  school  ?  If  for 
music  and  you  have  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  your  town,  is  it  sufficiently  intensive?  If 
against  music  in  the  public  school,  and  you 
have  no  music  in  the  public  schools,  what  is 
the  reason?  •  • 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  period,  music  was 


placed  on  the  list  of  unnecessary  industries. 
It  was  not  for  long,  however,  because  the  War 
Board  was  shown  conclusively  that  music  was 
in  reality  not  a  luxury,  but  a  real  necessity. 
Felt  was  neeessarv  in  the  manufacture  of  war 

%j 

munitions  and  the  best  felt  in  the  world  was 
found  in  piano  factories.  Wire  strings  for 
aeroplanes  that  would  best  resist  expansion 
and  contraction,  made  necessarily  t  of  the  finest 
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of  steel,  were  found  in  piano  and  stringed 
instrument  factories. 

Music  a  War  Necessity 

Pershing  said,  “Send  us  bands.  Develop 
bands  in  the  war  camps.  Give  the  men  music. 
Let  the  men  sing  and  give  them  leaders  to 
direct  them  and  we  will  win  the  war  with  a 
singing,  musical  army”.  At  once  band  instru¬ 
ments  were  at  a  premium.  Leaders  and 
directors  of  music  in  the  war  camps  were 
selected  by  the  scores  and  a  singing  and  music¬ 
al  army,  from  a  singing  and  musical  country, 
gave  new  impetus  and  changed  the  conditions 
in  the  war-torn,  war-worn  zone,  sending  the 
devil  of  night  to  make  room  for  the  angel  of 
day. 

Race  Seeks  An  Art  Outlet 

It  is  a  philosophical,  tho  not  well  under¬ 
stood  fact,  that  men  and  women  must  have 
an  art  outlet  in  life,  or  art  objective  in  view, 
lest  they  die  mentally,  and  sometimes  morally 
and  physically.  Art  is  the  saving  grace  of 
the  race.  The  savage  eventually  seeks  it. 
His  fine  bead  or  leather  work;  his  face,  body, 
or  tepee  decorations;  his  shawls,  rugs,  or  skin 
productions;  his  dance;  his  flute;  his  songs 
are  but  his  outlet  from  a  sordid  self-depletion. 
They  are  the  objects  leading  him  out  and 
away  from  self  to  the  joys  of  living.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  semi-civilized  nations,  and 
thev  show  as  definitelv  this  fundamental 

«/  c/ 

principle  in  all  of  their  environments. 

In  civilized  countries,  fine  art  takes  on  a 
higher  form,  and  from  pretty  rugs  and  wood¬ 
en  floors  and  walls,  to  plaster  and  paint  and 
pictures  or  harp,  piano,  and  talking  machine, 
civilized  man  reaches  for  the  same  artistic 
ideals  to  relieve  the  sordidness  of  his  life. 

Give  a  child  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear, 
a  place  to  sleep  and  he  will  sing  or  whistle 
with  joy.  You  crush  his  whistle  or  his  song, 
even  tho  he  have  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear, 
and  a  place  to  sleep  and  he  becomes  a.  little 
“devil”.  Give  him  the  first  three  necessities, 
encourage  the  fourth  one,  and  you  have  a  boy 
with  at  least  fine  prospects  for  high  personal 
development.  :  s  j 


Prosperity  Follows  Music 

How  prosperous  is  any  community?  It  is 
as  prosperous  as  the  majority  of  its  citizens 
are  happy  and  contented.  What  is  the  first 
evidence  of  happiness  and  contentment?  It 
is  the  man  who  sings  at  his  labor,  the  woman 
who  sings  at  her  work  and  the  laughter  of  the 
children  at  play.  Give  the  community  a  band, 
the  community  turns  out  to  hear.  Give  the 
community  a  chorus,  and  the  community  joins 
in  the  song.  Give  any  community  good  music 
and  it  will  attract  the  population  from  neigh¬ 
boring  communities,  which  only  emphasizes 
again  that  whether  stated  or  not,  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  music  is  the  fourth  neces¬ 
sity. 

In  a  certain  town,  a  county  seat  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  town  band  was  employed  to  give 
Saturday  night  concerts.  The  wTord  went 
forth  far  and  wide.  People  flocked  in  on 
Saturday  nights  by  the  hundreds.  On  one 
Monday  afternoon  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  some  fifteen  miles  away,  a  banker 
showed  to  a  friend  from  the  county  seat  town 
a  handful  of  checks  amounting  to  $2000,  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  bank  in  the  county  seat  town  on 
Saturday  night.  Other  towns  told  similar 
stories.  The  county  seat  town  was  attracting 
the  people  and  the  trade,  and  the  people  went 
to  trade  where  there  was  music. 

It  pays  to  advertise  a  town  by  and  with 
its  music. 

Develop  Musical  Organizations 

Where  shall  we  develop  the  town  band  of 
tomorrow,  the  town  orchestra  of  tomorrow, 
the  town  leaders  of  song  tomorrowT?  Where 
shall  we  start  this  activity?  This  question 
is  easily  answered.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
Kimball  Boys’  Band?  They  are  school  boys 
from  a  town  that  has  caught  a  vision  of  what 
music  can  do  for  its  youngsters.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  Albion  School  Road  Shows? 
Who  are  the  participants?  They  are  school 
girls  and  boys  from  a  school  and  community 
that  has  caught  a  vision  of  what  music  can  do 
for  its  young  people.  Where  starts  this  music 
activity  in  the  community?  There  is  only  one 
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answer — in  the  public  schools,  in  the  high 
schools  among  the  young  people.  Begin  early 
and  later  the  music  of  life  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  instituting  this 
fourth  necessity  are  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  resultant  facts  of  musical  study,  or 
those  who  want  no  further  school  taxes  to 
pay,  or  those  who  do  not  want  to  add  to  their 
teaching  duties,  or  do  not  care  to  display 
their  own  musical  inefficiencies.  None  of  these, 
none  of  their  arguments,  should  have  any 
effect  on  the  onward  march  in  the  development 
of  the  great  musical  movement  that  is  now  on. 

Those  schools  and  communities  where  music 
is  most  highly  developed  and  children  are 


given  the  greatest  musical  opportunities,  are 
schools  and  communities  most  sought  after  by 
teachers  and  families  looking  for  permanent, 
wholesome  living  surroundings. 

The  fourth  necessity  is  music,  so  recognized 
by  the  government  during  the  war  period. 
Maybe  we  want  pictures,  and  we  do;  but  we 
make  our  own  music.  Maybe  we  want  fine 
rugs  and  draperies;  but  we  make  our  own 
music  when  we  are  happy.  Sound  the  harp¬ 
sichord,  sing  praises,  make  a  joyful  noise 
are  admonitions,  both  sacred  and  secular, 
reaching  back  for  ages.  When  calling  for 
}mur  next  appropriation,  call  for  one  to  intro¬ 
duce  or  intensify  this  educational  necessity, 
this  fourth  life  necessity — music. 


PRESIDENT  BEVERIDGE  PREPARES  TREAT  FOR  NEBRASKA  TEACHERS 


Good  music,  a  stupendous  Nebraska  pag¬ 
eant,  and  hand-picked  educational  leaders  are 
among  the  attractions  arranged  for  the  coming 
session  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  November  9,  10 
and  11. 

With  a  desire  to  provide  entertainment, 
inspirational,  and  practical  professional  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  teachers  of  Nebraska,  President 
Beveridge  and  his  Executive  Committee  have 
arranged  a  program  of  rare  merit.  Here  are 
a  few  items  suggestive  of  the  wide  range  and 
real  drawing  power  of  the  talent  engaged  to 
provide  a  rich  and  varied  program: 

X  _ 

N.  E.  A.  President  Comes 

Miss  Chari  O.  Williams,  President  of  the 

i  ' 

National  Education  Association,  will  meet 
with  the  County  Superintendents’  Section 
and  have  also  a  place  on  the  general  program. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  the  country  today 
who  has  done  better  county  work  than  Miss 
Williams  has  done  in  Shelby  County,  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Z.  E.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  will  give  us-  a  talk  on 
“Present  Day  Opportunities  and  Responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Teachers”,  and  another  talk  before 
one  of  the  section  meetings  on  “What  a  Good 


Superintendent  Expects  from  His  Supervisors 
and  Teachers”. 

Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of 
Illinois,  will  give  a  talk  at  the  general  session 
on  “From  Chance  to  Certainty  in  Education”. 
Before  the  Superintendents  and  Principals’ 
Section  he  will  speak  on  “Waste  in  Educa¬ 
tion”. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  gives  as  the  theme 
of  his  talk,  “The  New  Steerage  and  the  Old 
Cabin”.  There  is,  as  you  know,  perhaps  no 
better  authority  in  the  United  States  today 
than  Dr.  Steiner  on  what  should  be  done  with 
the  foreigner. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  brings  us  the  result  of 
his  broad  experience  gained  by  surveys  and 
studies  at  first  hand  of  many  different  cities 
in  the  country.  Most  teachers  are  familiar 
with  the  book,  “The  Class  Room  Teacher”, 
by  Strayer  and  Engelhardt.  We  shall  be 
much  helped  by  having  the  author  of  this 
book  with  us  to  speak  to  us  directly  concern¬ 
ing  our  problems. 

Opportunity-School  Speaker 

Miss  Emily  Griffith,  who  is  principal  of  the 
Opportunity  School  in  Denver,  perhaps  the 
only  school  of  this  exact  type  in  the  country, 
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will  bring  to  us  the  results  of  her  years  of 
experience  in  handling  the  individual  who  is 
not  able,  on  account  of  circumstances,  to  fit 
into  the  regular  school  program. 

H.  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rochester,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  au¬ 
thorities,  if  not  the  best,  on  the  subject  of 
junior  high  schools.  He  will  give  us  the 
history  of  his  junior  high  school  system  and 
the  results  of  this  system  as  compared  with 
the  old  type  of  classification. 

The  community  singing  and  the  solo  work 
of  the  conventions  will  be  conducted  by 
Doctor  Brown,  who,  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  School  Music  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  and  for  ten  years  the  Director  of  the 
special  courses  for  supervisors  of  music  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


Nebraska  Pageant  Offered 

On  Thursday  morning  of  the  convention, 
the  pageant,  “Nebraska”,  will  be  given.  The 
words  of  the  pageant  were  written  by  Dr. 
Hartley  Alexander  and  the  music  by  Dr. 
Kilpatrick,  both  of  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka.  The  director  in  charge  of  the  pageant 
is  Lena  May  Williams,  head  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  of  Central  High  School,  with 
Miss  Marion  Reed,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
public  schools  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  will  be  a  stupendous  production, 
which  should  be  seen  by  everyone  who  attends 
the  convention. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  asked  the 
teachers  to  be  its  guests  on  Friday  evening, 
at  which  time  Miss  Mae  Peterson,  the  nation¬ 
ally  known  soprano  will  be  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  convention. 


THE  BIGGEST  THINGS  BEING  DONE  IN  THE  OMAHA  SCHOOLS 

BELLE  M.  RYAN,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Omaha 


The  biggest  things  are  always  the  things  in  which 
we  are  stimulating  enthusiasm  at  the  time.  According 
to  the  combined  judgments  of  our  most  efficient  co¬ 
workers,  the  following  are  some  of  the  biggest  things 
we  are  doing  in  Omaha: 

Health  Sense.  With  a  director  of  the  medical  in¬ 
spection  department,  a  supervisor  of  nurses,  and 
eighteen  field  nurses,  wre  cover  the  entire  city  to 
find  indications  of  any  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  We  look  for  children  who  have  bad  teeth, 
bring  them  into  our  dental  dispensary  where  expert 
dentists  take  care  of  this  work.  We  select  the 
children  wffio  are  handicapped  physically  by  poor 
eyes,  and  have  an  oculist  examine  them  and  give 
them  treatment.  We  bring  the  children  who  are 
cripples  to  the  dispensary  wTiere  our  best  men  in 
this  line  offer  their  services  gratuitously.  Dozens 
of  children  are  taken  each  week  for  treatment  to 
the  public  school  dental  dispensary,  the  Creighton 
University,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  dis¬ 
pensaries.  Health  talks  are  made  in  the  classroom 
by  all  our  school  nurses.  All  this  work  is  done 
free  for  the  children  who  are  not  able  to  pay, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  as  “good”  as  possible 
physically.  -  ' 

Psychological  Clinic.  The  development  of  a  health 
sense  takes  first  place  in  the  work  we  are  doing. 
Closely  on  its  heels  follows  the  type  of  teaching 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  last  two  years 
into  the  Omaha  schools  as  a  result-  of  the  mental 
and  educational  tests.  By  these  tests,  which  are  in 
charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Leon  O.  Smith, 
the  bright  pupils  are  placed  in  a  class  where  they 
may  go  forward  more  rapidly,  the  sub-normal  and 
deficient  children  are  placed  in  a  group  by  them¬ 


selves,  where  they  can  get  more  help  and  where  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  normal 
children.  What  a  relief  to  the  teacher!  And  what 
a  step  forward  toward  dealing  fairly  with  the  child. 

Thrift.  Tuesday  is  our  banking  day.  From  the 
Kindergarten  thru  the  twelfth  grade  on  every  Tues¬ 
day  morning  the  pupils  bring  their  savings  to  the  school 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  teacher,  who  gives 
them  a  duplicate  slip  of  the  deposit  in  books  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  banks.  Three  banks  of  the  city  which 
have  the  school  business  in  charge,  collect  these  de¬ 
posits.  The  work  takes  but  a  very  short  time.  Last 
year  there,  was  $92,488.20  deposited  and  but  $5,148.90 
was  withdrawn  during  the  summer. 

Silent  Reading.  From  a  purely  scholastic  stand¬ 
point  one  of  the  outstanding  features  is  silent  read¬ 
ing.  Our  primary  grades  in  several  schools  of  the 
city  are  placing  stress  upon  the  silent  reading.  This 
summer  one  of  the  leaders  in  elementary  education 
prophesied  that  the  basis  of  promotion  in  a  few 
years  would  be  ability  in  silent  reading.  Does  the 
child  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page?  Are 
not  many  of  the  errors  in  the  upper  grades  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  languages  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
pupil  to  read  comprehendingly?  In  my  judgment,  the 
introduction  of  silent  reading  into  our  primary 
.grades  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable 
helps. 

Speech  Correction.  The  introduction  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  correction  of  speech  defects  holds 
its  own  among  the  big  things  Omaha  is  attempting 
to  do.  This,  of  course,  does  not  reach  all  pupils 
but  the  serious  handicaps  which  adults  have  felt 
from  speech  defects  make  the  citizens  of  Omaha 
most  willing  to  support  this  new  movement  -whereby 
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stutterers,  stammerers,  and  lispers  are  given  such 
training  and  such  exercises  as  will  make  them  able 
to  speak  readily  and  enunciate  clearly. 

New  Courses  of  Study.  We  have  just  distributed 
new  courses  of  study  in  some  subjects.  Our  effort 
in  these  courses  of  study  has  been  to  make  them  ar¬ 
ticulate  with  every-day  life.  What  mistakes  in 
English  are  the  children  making  in  the  various 
grades?  We  have  listed  them  in  our  course  of  study 
and  stress  will  be  placed  upon  them.  Our  course 
of  study  in  art  makes  art  a  part  of  life,  and  shows 
that  things  can  just  as  well  be  beautiful  as  ugly. 
The  kitchen  of  the  housewife  can  just  as  well 
be  a  clean,  bright,  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
work  as  the  dingy,  dirty  place  where  in  times  past 
we  felt  no  one  had  a  right  to  go.  By  our  courses  in 
health  and  hygiene,  household  art,  and  art,  we  hope 


to  make  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  find  all  the 
beauty  possible  in  the  common  things  which  touch 
our  everyday  life. 

Citizenship.  We  have  put  ont  a  specific  course  in 
Civics  and  Citizenship.  Like  character  building,  this 
has  been  a  sort  of  by-product  of  all  other  instruction 
in  the  past.  This  year  we  have  felt  that  a  specific, 
definite  outline  might  help  us  on  our  way  and  give 
us  more  opportunity  to  measure  the  tangible  results 
attained.  We  start  with  such  subjects  as  the  home, 
our  own  yard,  the  disposal  of  our  garbage,  the  value 
of  swatting  the  fly,  and  the  value  of  good  milk. 
From  this  point  we  reach  out  to  the  city,  state, 
and  the  nation. 

These  are  the  points  upon  which  my  efficient  co¬ 
workers  agreed  when  I  asked  them,  “What  are  the 
biggest  things  we  are  doing  in  the  Omaha  schools”? 


NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Editor 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Farm  bureau  meetings  rivaling  those  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  alliance  of  t-hirty  years  ago  were  held  during 
August.  One  of  them  held  at  the  Tomhagen  Grove 
near  Battle  Creek  had  an  estimated  attendance  of 
22,000.  _ _ 

The  estate  of  Joseph  Hayden,  leading  merchant  of 
Omaha,  deceased,  is  appraised  at  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  heirs  pay  an  inheritance  tax  to  the  county  of 
$11,696.29.  The  Nebraska  inheritance  tax  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1S99.  The  tax  is  much  lower  than  a  similar 
tax  in  other  states.  The  theory  of  the  inheritance 
tax  is  that  heirs  ought  to  pay  a  special  sum  for 
the  expense  of  government  which  enables  them  to 
receive  large  sums  they  have  not  earned. 


“Combined”  machines  which  cut  and  thresh  grain 
at  one  operation  are  coming  into  extensive  use  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  Four  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  Scottsbluff  county  in  eight  days  running 
time  harvested  1200  acres  of  wheat  and  delivered  the 
grain  in  the  sack  to  the  trucks  which  whirled  the 
crop  to  market.  In  the  same  region  giant  tractors 
drawing  a  gang  of  plows  break  twenty  to  thirty  acres 
in  a  single  day. 


General  L.  W.  Colby,  judge  of  the  district  court, 
celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  giving  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  members  of  the  bar  at  his  home  in 
Beatrice.  General  Colby  was  a  member  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Senate  in  1877,  commander  of  the 
Nebraska  National  Guard  during  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  War  of  1891,  and  he  has  been  active  in  Ne¬ 
braska  affairs  for  over  half  a  century. 


The  total  amount  of  state  taxes  due  from  all  the 
counties  during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $10,908,074.78. 


“Nealy”  McMullan,  postmaster  and  storekeeper  at 
Willow  Island,  near  North  Platte,  is  seventy  years 
old  and  has  been  away  from  home  only  once  in 
twenty-five  years.  He  never  rides  in  an  auto  or 
in  a  railroad  train.  He  does  not  believe  in  eating 
meat.  He  never  refuses  anyone  credit  and  keeps 
no  books  of  account.  He  claims  never  to  have  lost 
anything  in  bad  debts. 


Deer  are  reported  as  abundant  in  the  Thomas 


county  sandhill  region.  The  Dismal  river,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  clear  flowing  streams  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  winds  thru  a  region  of  towering  sandhills 
far  from  the  usual  routes  of  travel.  Great  herds  of 
elk  and  deer  still  existed  in  this  region  thirty  years 
ago,  after  they  had  disappeared  from  other  parts  of 
the  state.  In  the  heart  of  this  secluded  and  difficult 
region  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Indian  villages 
showing  long  occupancy  in  the  stone  age. 


A  few  years  ago  North  Platte  city  schools  gained 
prominence  as  one  of  the  few  public  schools  in  the 
state  where  regular  instruction  was  given  in  Bible 
study  with  credit  therefor.  Now  the  question  whether 
dancing  shall  be  permitted  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  is  the  burning  school  issue. 


Modern  school  buildings  are  becoming  almost  as 
costly  as  battleships.  The  new  technical  high  school 
at  33d  and  Cuming  streets,  Omaha,  will  cost  when 
completed,  about  $3,000,000. 


The  total  number  of  automobile  licenses  in  Ne¬ 
braska  issued  up  to  August  1  was  124,000,  and  the 
total  fees  paid  amounted  to  $2,727,886.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  about  two  hundred  thousand  automobile 
and  truck  licenses  will  be  taken  out  during  the  year. 
The  license  fees  are  spent  in  road  maintenance. 


D.  C.  Patterson,  of  Omaha,  is  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  method  for  the  construction  of  concrete  houses. 
He  claims  that  under  his  plan  a  bungalow  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  by  twenty-eight  feet,  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable,  can  be  built  for  $1500. 


The  freight  rate  on  a  car  load  of  corn  from  a 
Nebraska  farm  to  the  Omaha  market,  which  cost  118 
bushels  of  corn  in  1914,  now  costs  392  bushels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  J.  W.  Shorthill,  secretary 
of  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association 
at  Washington,  August  15. 


On  August  16,  the  Woolworth  ten-cent  store  build¬ 
ing,  on  16th  street  between  Douglas  and  Dodge  at 
Omaha,  was  leased  for  19  years  and  4  months  at  a 
rental  of  $45,000  a  year.  This  marks  a  further  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Omaha  real  estate  values. 
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Peter  Youngers,  of  Geneva,  a  pioneer  nurseryman 
for  thirty  years  and  leader  in  Nebraska  agriculture, 
died  August  17.  His  work  as  a  tree  planter  will 
long  be  remembered  by  grateful  neighbors  and 
friends. 


Miss  Grace  Abbott,  NebrasKa,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Children  s  Bureau  at  Washington,  by  President 
Harding,  August  19.  Miss  Abbott  is  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Abbott  of  Grand  Island,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  University,  and  a  national  leader  in 
social  welfare  work. 


Tent  caterpillars,  or  web  worms,  have  been  more 
numerous  and  destructive  in  Nebraska  this  summer 
than  for  many  years.  The  rain  crow,  or  American 
cuckoo,  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  tent  caterpillar. 
The  rain  crow  is  a  shy  bird,  heard  much  more  often 
than  he  is  seen.  How  many  children  know  the  rain 
crow  and  appreciate  his  public  service? 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  it  will  award  a  scholarship  worth  $75  plus 
transportation,  to  one  boy  in  each  of  29  Nebraska 
counties  on  its  line  of  road  for  the  Dest  record  in 
growing  five  acres  of  corn,  ten  acres  of  wheat,  or 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  during  the  coming  year. 


More  than  two  hundred  automobile  drivers  ap¬ 
peared  in  police  court  at  Omaha,  August  23,  charged 
with  violations  of  the  road  law.  Of  these  175  were 
found  guilty  and  fined  in  sums  ranging  from  one 
to  five  dollars.  The  rapid  increase  of  accidents  from 
careless  driving  of  autos  has  aroused  public  opinion 
to  the  point  where  it  demands  better  regulation. 


One  of  the  finest  mill  properties  in  Nebraska  is 
that  of  the  Wells-Abbott-Neiman  Milling  Co.  at  Schuy¬ 
ler.  From  small  beginnings  the  institution  has  been 
built  up  during  fifty  years.  The  company  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  August  25.  In  the  year 
from  July  1,  1920,  to  July  2,  1921,  the  actual  losses 
of  the  Milling  Company,  including  depreciation, 
amounted  to  $1,000,000.  This  is  another  example  of 
after-war  deterioriation  of  values. 


A  caravan  of  autos  from  New  York  City,  destined 
for  irrigated  lands  in  Idaho,  passed  across  Nebraska 
during  the  last  week  in  August.  The  caravan  in¬ 
cluded  about  100  people  from  city  life  who  were  tired 
of  the  uncertainty  of  employment  and  business.  They 
had  resolved  to  risk  their  futures  by  making  new 
homes  in  the  watered  desert  of  the  west.  The  old- 
time  white  topped  prairie  schooner  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  a  common  sight  in  eastern  Nebraska  fifty 
years  ago,  is  replaced  by  the  gasoline  wagon  of  the 
present  time. 


Charles  W.  Pugsley,  editor  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer, 
went  to  Washington  to  assume  his  duties  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  October  1.  Mr.  Pugsley  has 
had  varied  experience  as  farmer,  university  professor, 
and  editor.  He  accepted  the  call  to  Washington  in 
order  to  perform  the  best  service  he  could  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  American  agriculture. 


The  reunion  of  the  “Nebraska  Regiment,”  355th  In¬ 
fantry,  89th  Division,  was  held  at  Grand  Island,  Au¬ 
gust  30,  with  a  large  attendance.  While  there  were 
over  40,000  Nebraskans  in  the  United  States  service 
during  the  world  war,  they  were  scattered  in  many 
commands.  This  regiment  was  the  largest  body  of 
Nebraska  men  overseas  in  one  group. 


Pedigreed  Grain 

The  breeding  and  sale  of  pedigreed  live  stock  has 
been  a  profitable  business  for  many  years.  Now 
emphasis  is  turned  to  pedigreed  or  “certified”  grain 
and  vegetables.  A  new  strain  of  plant  is  developed 
by  experts  .  When  its  reputation  for  increased  produc¬ 
tiveness  is  established,  a  plan  is  devised  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  or  other  competent  agricultural  organi¬ 
zation,  by  which  the  new  variety  when  grown,  under 
prescribed  conditions  and  inspection,  is  certified  as 
pure.  Such  products  sell  for  a  high  price  as  seed. 
Just  now  kan-red  wheat  and  red  triumph  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown  and  furnished  pedigrees. 


1  Nebraska’s  Rank  in  Production 

The  1920  census  figures  are  appearing  in  bulletin 
form  at  Washington.  Its  figures  of  agriculture  are 
for  the  year  1919.  Nebraska  is  second  in  production 
of  hay,  having  4,798,363  tons  compared  with  New 
York,  4,987,520  tons.  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
are  next  lower  than  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  the  fifth 
state  in  number  of  motor  trucks  on  farms,  having 
6,548.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio  precede 
Nebraska,  California  and  Illinois  follow.  In  poultry 
raising,  th£  state  ranks  ninth  with  a  total  of  15,- 
796,750  chicktns  in  1919,  or  14  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 


The  total  number  of  farms  in  Nebraska  is  124,421, 
divided  as  follows:  Under  20  acres,  3,361;  20-40 
acres,  3,702;  50-99  acres,  11,166;  100-174  acres,  43,159; 
175-499  acres,  47,377;  over  500  acres,  15,656.  The 
acreage  of  Nebraska  farms  is  42,338,836.  There  are 
2,315  women  farmers  compared  with  122,106  men 
farmers.  The  women  farm  674,301  acres.  Nebraska 
has  a  smaller  per  cent  of  women  farmers  than  any 
other  state,  1.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  4.1  per 
cent  for  the  entire  country. 


COLUMBUS  ELECTS  McGEE 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Colinnbns  School 
Board  elected  R.  R.  McGee,  superintendent  of 
the  citv  schools  of  David  City,  to  succeed 
Supt.  C.  R.  Gates,  who  goes  to  Grand  Island 
at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  Superin¬ 
tendent  McGee  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Peru,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University,  a  prominent  summer  school 
and  institute  lecturer,  and  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  of  marked  success.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  superintendent  at  Syracuse,  from 
which  place  he  was  called  to  David  City. 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  educational 
needs,  with  dauntless  energy,  and  with  a  fine 
spirit  that  insures  cooperation,  Superintendent 
McGee  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Gates,  who  has  done  such  conspicu¬ 
ously  successful  work  at  Columbus. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

The  University  has  opened  with  a  large  increase 
in  attendance,  the  registration  passing  all  previous 
records. 

Dr.  Charles  Fordyce  of  the  Teachers  College  was 
in  Fremont  recently  where  he  directed  the  work  of 
giving  a  mental  test  in  the  pubiic  schools. 

Dean  LeRossignol  of  the  college  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  spent  the  summer  in  New  York  doing 
editorial  work  with  The  Weekly  Review. 

J.  E.  Lawrence,  city  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Star, 
is  giving  three  courses  this  year  in  journalism. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Pool,  head  of  the  department  of  botany, 
spent  the  summer  in  Colorado  Springs  doing  research 
work  with  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

Prof.  George  R.  Cathburn,  of  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering,  has  written  a  new  book, 
now  in  the  progress  of  publication,  entitled  “High 
ways  and  Transportation”. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  department  of  Conservation,  University 
of  Nebraska,  G.  E.  Condra,  Director,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  publication  of  a  soil  survey  of  Sheridan 
county. 

Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose  of  Cambridge  University  his 
sent  copies  of  his  “Nationality  in  Modern  History” 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  who  were  closely  associated  with  him  when 
he  was  lecturing  in  the  summer  session. 

Coach  Fred  T.  Dawson,  formerly  of  Princeton  and 
Columbia,  has  begun  active  duties  in  charge  of  Ne¬ 
braska  football  team.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Owen 
Frank,  former  Cornhusker  star.  Farley  Young  wilS 
coach  the  freshman  squad. 

A  special  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Condra, 
Dean  O.  J.  Ferguson,  and  Professor  M.  I.  Evinger, 
was  recently  appointed  to  make  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matters  relating  to  a  central  power  station 
for  the  city  of  Lincoln.  This  investigation  involves 
the  removal  of  the  Rock  Island  railroad.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  putting  out  a  number  of  technical  articles 
on  Lincoln  planning. 

A  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools 
shows  that  474  Nebraska  high  schools  had  courses 
in  Latin  last  year.  Thirty-seven  schools  reported  one 
year  of  Latin,  328  two  years,  79  three  years,  and  30 
four  years.  The  enrollment  showed  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  in  each  class,  with  a  total  of  19,772 
students. 

For  three  years  past  the  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  standardizing  tests  in  Mathematics,  which 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  University  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  on  the  request  of  high  schools.  About  ninety 
requests  were  sent  in  last  May.  Thirty-eight  schools 
returned  reports,  which  are  summarized  in  a  report 
published  in  the  “University  Extension  News”  under 
the  date  of  Aug.  31.  This  report  will  be  mailed  to 
applicants. 

Nebraska’s  1921  football  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Oct.  1  Nebraska  Wesleyan  at  Lincoln 
Oct.  15  Haskell  Indians  at  Lincoln 
Oct.  22  Notre  Dame  at  Notre  Dame 
Oct.  29  Oklahoma  at  Lincoln 
Nov.  5  Pittsburgh  at  Pittsburgh 
Nov.  12  Kansas  at  Lincoln 
Nov.  19  Iowa  State  at  Ames 
Nov.  24  Colorado  Aggies  at  Lincoln 

All  students  this  year  who  had  previous  work  at 


the  University  received,  prior  to  registration,  un¬ 
official  credit  books  in  which  were  entered  the  course 
they  have  already  taken,  the  credit  hours  made,  and 
the  grades.  This  system  was  adopted  so  that  each 
student  could  more  easily  ascertain  what  require¬ 
ments  must  be  met,  and  what  delinquencies,  if  any, 
must  be  removed,  before  a  degree  can  be  granted. 

A  study  by  Harold  P.  Fling  of  the  results  of  the 
Army  Intelligence  Test  given  to  375  students  of  the 
Teachers  College  last  year  indicates  that  students 
scoring  high  in  the  mental  test  had  approximately 
three  chances  in  five  of  getting  a  high  scholastic 
grade,  and  about  one  chance  in  sixteen  of  getting  a 
low  grade.  The  students  scoring  low  in  the  test 
had  approximately  five  chances  in  nine  of  attaining 
an  average  grade  and  but  one  chance  in  fifty  of 
attaining  a  high  grade.  The  median  grade  attained 
by  the  high  mental  score  students  was  85%;  while 
that  of  the  low  mental  score  student  was  77%,  ex¬ 
tending  down  to  the  border  line  of  failure. 

The  University  farm  campus  was  selected  by  the 
board  of  regents  as  the  location  for  the  new  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Trade  School,  created  by  the 
last  legislature.  The  scope  of  the  school  will  include 
secondary  school  work  with  a  two  year  course  for 
partially  disabled  soldiers  and  civilians,  designed 
to  make  them  self-supporting.  A  principal  will  be 
appointed  who  will  have  the  same  authority  over 
the  trade  school  as  the  principal  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  has  over  his  school.  As  far  as  possible 
all  work  will  be  given  at  the  Farm  Campus,  but  cer¬ 
tain  work  will  be  given  at  the  city  campus  where 
there  are  special  facilities  for  it. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 
Organization  Conference 

September  8  and  9,  were  devoted  to  a  faculty 
organization  conference  or  institute.  Supt.  J.  H. 
Beveridge  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Searson  were  secured 
as  lecturers  for  the  occasion.  These  men  rank  as 
progressive  yet  practical  leaders  in  public  school 
work,  the  one  as  an  administrator,  the  other  as  a 
teacher  and  author. 

Superintendent  Beveridge  brought  to  the  members 
of  the  faculty  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who 
employ  the  product  of  teacher  training  institutions. 
He  presented  in  a  series  of  talks  and  conferences  the 
newer  demands  of  the  public  on  the  state  school 
system  and  indicated  some  of  the  means  whereby 
the  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  may  help  in  training 
teachers  to  meet  these  demands. 

Mr.  Beveridge  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  and  showed  clearly  that 
scholarship  has  a  very  great  significance  in  the  world. 
A  big  task  before  the  normal  schools  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  to  create  as  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  scholastic  side  of  education  as  for 
any  other  side.  He  presented  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  right  attitude  toward  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  power  there  is  in  cooperation.  Mr. 
Beveridge  talked  also  on  the  more  practical  side  of 
the  teacher’s  work.  His  illustrations  and  many  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  cf  the  details  of  good  school  ad¬ 
ministration  were  especially  helpful,  as  coming  from 
cne  who  has  such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give 
the  best  in  this  line. 
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The  relative  and  the  real  value  of  the  various 
courses  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Searson  in  his  work  with 
the  faculty.  His  ideas  were  sane,  helpful,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  in  every  respect.  He  was  especially  strong 
in  his  discussion  of  the  training  school  and  what 
should  constitute  real  practice  training.  He  insisted 
that  the  normal  school  graduate  must  be  master  of 
himself  and  of  every  detail  of  the  situation  that 
confronts  him  the  first  day  of  school. 

Mr.  Searson  explained  how  the  practice  school  is 
the  professional  and  educational  center  of  the  normal 
school,  that  it  must  test  and  try  the  principles  for 
which  the  teachers  college  exists,  and  is  maintained 
to  contribute  to  all  the  school  systems  of  the  state. 
He  showed  the  very  definite  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  practice  school  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college,  and  how  the  heads  of  these 
departments  may  render  real  service  to  the  work  of 
the  practice  school.  By  means  of  a  number  of  charts, 
Mr.  Searson  brought  out  and  explained  the  various 
phases  of  school  administration,  not  only  as  applied 
to  the  practice  school,  but  as  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  education.  How  the  teachers  college  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  public  and  returns  the  trained  worker 
to  do  more  effective  service  for  the  public  was  a 
lecture  of  special  interests  as  was  the  discusion  of 
how  teaching  may  really  be  made  a  profession.  His 
central  thought  was  that  the  teachers  college  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  people  and  in  turn  should  give  back  to 
the  people  the  highest  type  of  trained  leadership 
in  its  particular  field. 

To  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  the  two  days 
conference  was  very  helpful.  It  also  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  all  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
not  kept  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  public 
schools.  In  fact,  the  splendid  interest  manifested 
thruout  the  sessions  gives  promise  of  a  fine  year’s 
work  ahead.  With  the  indications  pointing  to  a 
good  increase  in  atendance  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  school  year  should  rank  well  with  any  in  the 
history  of  Peru. 

The  Demonstration  High  School 

The  Demonstration  High  School  and  Training 
School  started  September  12.  The  character  of  the 
Training  School  will  be  quite  different  from  what 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  school  will  no  longer 
be  conducted  as  a  practice  teaching  school  for  in¬ 
experienced  teachers.  It  will  rather  be  a  demon¬ 
stration  school,  where  the  highest  type  of  school 
work  will  at  all  times  be  on  exhibition.  The  Train¬ 
ing  teachers  in  charge  will  give  the  major  part  of  the 
instruction  and  when  others  are  permitted  to  teach 
it  will  be  only  after  they  have  proved  their  ability 
to  do  so.  The  center  of  interest  is  the  child  in  the 
school.  For  him  the  Training  School  will  work.  So 
no  parents  need  hesitate  about  sending  their  children 
because  of  practice  teaching,  since  that  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  will  not  take  place.  Naturally,  there  will  be  no 
practice  teaching  in  the  Demonstration  High  School. 
The  strongest  specialists  have  been  secured  for  the 
instruction  of  our  high  school  students.  All  of  the 
student  activities  that  are  found  in  our  best  and 
largest  Nebraska  high  schools  will  be  found  here. 
The  year  is  being  started  with  a  large  football 
squad  and  the  people  of  Peru  and  the  surrounding 
country  will  watch  with  interest  the  development  of 
the  high  school  football  team.  A  schedule  with  other 
high  schools  is  in  the  making  and  will  be  announced 
soon. 

All  work  in  the  Demonstration  High  School  and 


Training  School  will  be  held  in  the  training  building. 
The  entire  upper  floor  will  be  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Demonstration  high  school.  The  Senior  high 
school  (10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades)  will  occupy  the 
high  school  Assembly  Room  and  the  Junior  high 
school  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades)  will  be  housed  for 
assembly  in  Room  313.  The  basement  will  be  used 
for  Manual  Training,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture, 
and  athletics. 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  is  being  manifested 
over  the  new  arrangements  and  a  very  successful 
year  is  predicted. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

All  students  who  arrived  here  a  week  or  ten  days 
early  in  the  expectation  of  finding  positions  by  which 
they  could  pay  their  way,  are  now  employed.  A 
very  few  such  positions  about  town  are  still  avail¬ 
able  for  specially  skilled  young  people. 

Reducing  table  board  from  $5.00  and  $4.75  to  $4.25 
a  week,  Mr.  J.  D.  Saunders  of  the  college  boarding 
establishment,  sent  local  eating  house  prices  tumb¬ 
ling  last  week.  Close  buying,  employment  of  student 
help  and  scientific  management  are  considered  the 
cause  of  the  cut. 

Marked  activity  in  the  swimming  classes  organ¬ 
ized  by  Prof.  Ray  Ozmun,  director  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  for  men,  has  characterized  all  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  plans  to  continue  his  instruction  well  into 
the  fall  to  accommodate  the  calls. 

Improvements  to  the  plant  during  vacation  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  resetting  of  the  showers  in  the  men’s 
gymnasium,  an  enlargement  of  the  reading  room  in 
the  library  and  the  change  in  the  location  of  the 
athletic  field.  The  latter  was  located  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  rear  of  the  gymnasium.  The  grand  stand  was 
moved  by  a  force  of  men  under  the  direction  of 
chief  engineer,  Ward  Hardy. 

So  many  parents  have  made  application  for  places 
for  their  children  in  the  Training  School,  that  for 
fear  of  serious  overcrowding,  Dr.  G.  A.  Yoakam  has 
closed  the  rolls.  In  many  quarters  the  need  for  a 
separate  building  has  been  apparent. 

Six  rural  schools,  Newark,  Glenwood,  Dix,  Victor, 
Riverdale,  and  Collins,  have  affiliated  with  the  Col¬ 
lege,  thru  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  of 
which  Prof.  R.  W.  Powell  is  head.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship  the  Newark  community  has  built  a  modern  four 
room  school  building.  In  these  six  schools  rural 
teachers  will  be  trained  for  active  service. 

Encouraging  response  to  the  schools  advertising  of 
the  extension  courses  has  led  to  the  prediction  that 
last  year’s  record  of  study  center  and  correspond¬ 
ence  students  would  be  trebled.  Almost  every  county 
superintendent  reports  many  eager  teachers  who  are 
waiting  further  organization  of  such  work. 

Three  faculty  members  will  continue  their  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  by  graduate  study  in  Columbia 
University  this  fall.  Mr.  Hans  Olesen  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Miss  Jennie  Conrad  of  the  Department 
of  History  and  Miss  Blanche  Riggs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  have  left  for  the  East  this 
month.  Miss  Laura  Bolles  has  returned  from  her 
year’s  leave  of  absence  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  her  position  in  the  Training  School,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Noyer  has  returned  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  to  head  the  Extension  Division  here. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Patterson,  accompanied  by  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  Band,  has  made  his  annual  trip  to  the 
Logan  County  F^ir,  where  the  musical  organization 
was  one  of  the  main  features  of  entertainment. 
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Three  Omaha  Hotels  of  Merit 


CONANT 


SIXTEENTH 
&  HARNEY 


David  B.  Young,  Manager  —  Rates  $2.00  to  $3  00 


SANFORD 


NINETEENTH 
&  FARNAM 


Jno.  F.  Egan,  Manager  —  Rates  $1.50  to  $2  50 


SIXTEENTH 
&*  F  A  R  N  A  M 


HENSHAW 

Jos.  H.  Keenan,  Manager  —  Rates  $1.50  to  $3.00 

All  Fireproof — Centrally  Located 
on  Direct  Car  Line  from  Depots 


Our  reputation  of  twenty 
years  is  back  of  these  hotels. 
Guests  may  stop  at  any  one 
of  them  with  the  assurance 
of  receiving  honest  value 
and  courteous  treatment. 


Conant  Hotel  Company,  Operators 


s  m  m 
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The  importance  of  TEACHING  SERVICE  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent 

Nebraska  now  needs  trained  teachers  by  the  thousand 

The  need  will  be  greater  one  year  from  now 

Plan  to  enter  one  of  Nebraska's  State  Teachers  Colleges 

Full  Four  Year  College  Courses  leading  to  Baccalaureate  Degree.  Diplomas,  which  are  a 
Certificate  for  Teaching  in  Any  School  in  the  State,  are  granted  on  the  completion  of  two 
college  years’  work.  Commercial  work,  Manual  Training,  Domest  c  Science,  Domestic  Art, 
Music,  Art,  Science,  all  presented  in  strong  courses.  Facult:es  are  unexcelled.  Expenses  are 
very  low.  Tuition  is  Free.  Each  school  maintains  a  Free  Placing  Bureau,  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  carry  weight.  The  student  body  in  each  of  these  schools  is  democra'ic.  Snobs  do 

not  flourish  there. 

MAKE  THESE  SCHOOLS  YOUR  COLLEGES 

Write  for  catalog  to  Registrar 


Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

at  Chadron,  Nebr.,  or  Kearney,  Nebr.,  or  Peru,  Nebr.,  or  Wayne,  Nebr. 
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Miss  Ethel  Craig,  A.  B.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Kearney  high  school,  has  been  employed  as  associate 
professor  of  Commerce.  She  will  teach  classes  in 
penmanship  and  stenography. 

Miss  Charlotte  Shick,  who  assisted  Prof.  C.  N. 
Anderson  in  the  History  Department  last  summer, 
has  returned  as  full  time  associate  professor  of 
history  this  fall.  She  takes  the  place  formerly  held 
by  Miss  Jennie  Conrad. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Prof.  A.  V.  Teed  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Lackey  were 
instructors  in  the  institute  at  Ponca. 

Prof.  I.  H.  Britell  and  family  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  with  relatives  in  Virginia.  They  also 
visited  other  points  in  the  East  and  in  Wisconsin. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  Hahn  spent  several  weeks  with 
their  daughter  at  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado. 

Cement  driveways  thru  the  grounds  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  new  electric  light  posts  are  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

Miss  Mamie  McCorkindale,  supervisor  of  the  rural 
demonstration  school,  made  a  trip  thru  Yellowstone 
Park  this  summer  in  company  with  Miss  Ruth  Pear¬ 
son  of  Pierce. 

Miss  Edith  Beechel,  supervisor  of  the  intermediate 
grades  in  the  training  school  and  Prof.  J.  G.  W. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  department  of  economics,  were 
enrolled  for  graduate  work  at  Greeley  during  the 
last  four  weeks  of  the  summer  term. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Huntemer  and  family  made  an  auto 
trip  thru  Minnesota  and  up  into  Canada  during  the 
vacation.  They  report  a  most  enjoyable  trip  and 
camping  as  the  ideal  way  to  take  a  vacation. 

President  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Conn  spent  a  week  at 
Lake  Okoboji. 

Miss  Minnie  V.  Wittmeyer  is  the  new  head  of 
the  department  of  expression.  She  will  also  have 
charge  of  physical  education  for  girls.  Miss  Witt¬ 
meyer  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Speech,  Columbia  College  of  Expression 
and  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Training.  She 
has  also  studied  at  the  University  of  California. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  George  A.  Mulfinger  has  been  elected  to  the 
headship  of  the  department  of  English.  He  takes 
the  place  of  Dr.  W.  F.  DeMoss,  who  has  resigned 
to  devote  himself  to  lecture  work  and  writing.  Dr. 
Mulfinger  holds  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  North¬ 
western  University,  of  D.  D.  from  the  Garrett  biblical 
institute  and  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  studied  in  graduate  work  abroad  on  three 
different  occasions  at  Tabinger,  Berlin  and  Munich, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  wide  and  deep  scholarship. 

Dr.  Mulfinger  was  formerly  president  of  a  German 
Wesleyan  college  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  head  of  the  modern  language  depart¬ 
ment  at  Chicago  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Allegheny  college  for  thirteen  years. 

Under  Dr.  DeMoss  the  English  department  at 
Wesleyan  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  new  and  original  ideas  in  regard  to 
teaching  English.  The  department  has  also  grown 
in  numbers. 

Miss  Lena  Dalrymple  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  the  English  department  for  the 
coming  year.  She  will  take  the  place  of  Prof.  May 


Nebraska 

Teachers 

Convention 

Omaha,  November  9,  10,  11 

Since  long  before  Euclid  said  to  his 
pupils  “there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,'  or  the  Athenians  sent 
their  seven  year  old  sons  to  “the 
Pedagogue'  ,  the  profession  of 
teaching  has  been  progressing. 

Socrates  taught  the  method  of  in¬ 
structing  by  asking  questions.  He 
was  called  a  “corrupter  of  youth 
and  poisoned  with  hemloc  k.  Dio¬ 
genes  carried  his  lantern  to  seek 
an  honest  man.  And  he  dwelt  in 
a  tub.  He  taught  by  satire. 

The  Ath  eman  idea  that  only  boys 
should  be  taught  has  passed.  Eu¬ 
clid  s  aphorism  stands  as  good  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  long  ages  ago.  Among 
the  cynical,  Diogenes  is  still  quoted. 

Teaching  changes;  methods 
change.  The  true  is  kept  and  the 
false  discarded.  Yesterday  edu¬ 
cation  was  th  e  concern  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  Today  the  world  is  being 
taught. 


The  Teachers'  Convention  in 
Omaha,  November  9-  11,  will  be  an 
open  forum  at  which  prominent 
educators  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  lecture  on  modern 
teaching  methods.  Teachers  will 
discuss  th  eir  problems  together. 
There  will  be  appropriate  enter¬ 
tainment. 


OMAHA  URGES  YOU  TO 
ATTEND 
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FREE  OFFER 

We  can  t  begin  to  tell  you  about  our  business,  and  its  relation 
to  your  business,  in  half  a  page,  so  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  —  FREE  —  our  illustrated  catalog,  w  bicb  covers 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

BEAUTIFUL  FURNITURE:  KINDERGARTEN-TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

A  Post  Card  Will  Bring  It  To  Your  Desk 

The  Northwestern  School  Supply  Company 

Ward  and  Kennedy  Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  story  of  tbe  evolution  of  School  Seating  has  a 
special  fascination  for  schoolmen  and  women — 

FREE  —  send  for  it. 

If  you  will  state  what  you  are  particularly  interested 
in  we  will  send  you  special  additional  information 
about  that  line. 

Seasonal  Material  for  Primary  Grades  The  Stella  Wood”  Kindergarten  Cha  r 


Light-Strong 
easy  to  apply 

Beaver  Blackboard  (green  or  black)  comes  in 
large  flawless  slabs— light,  strong, easy  to  apply. 
One  workman  can  quickly  do  the  work.  The 
sturdy  5-ply  Beaver  Board  base  makes  it  easy 
to  cut  and  work  with — and  once  up  it  will 
never  crack  or  break. 

Beaver  Blackboard’s  hand-plated  and  hand- 
rubbed  surface,  has  just  the  right  finish  for 
rapid,  legible  writing.  This  surface  will  not 
pit,  chip  or  crack  and  will  retain  its  splendid 
writing  qualities  for  many  years.  Write  for 
samples  and  details  today. 


BEAVER 

QUALITY 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  Quality  trademark 
on  the  back  of  every  slab 


Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 

TWO  COLORS  '-BLACK  AND  GREEN 
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Hopper,  who  has  asked  for  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
because  of  illness  in  her  family.  Miss  Dalrymple  is 
a  graduate  of  Simpson  College,  Iowa,  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Dean  B.  E.  McProud  will  speak  in  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes  as  follows:  October  5,  6,  7,  Pierce;  October 
13,  14,  15,  Butte;  October  17,  18,  19,  Stanton. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Deal  will  teach  a  course  in  the  history 
of  education  during  the  first  quarter. 

“Organic  Combustions”  will  be  the  name  of  a  new 
course  given  this  fall  by  Professor  H.  A.  Durham. 
Another  new  course  will  be  in  "eugenics”  given  by 
Prof.  C.  J.  Shirk.  He  will  also  offer  wrork  in  animal 
ecology.  Rural  marketing  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
C.  L.  Kelly.  Furniture  design  is  the  title  of  a  new 
course  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Deal  of  the  Wesleyan  academy. 


CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Work  on  the  new  heating  plant  is  now  progressing 
rapidly  and  it  will  be  fully  completed  by  November 
1.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  measure  68 
by  80  feet  and  will  consist  of  a  basement  and  one 
story.  In  addition  to  the  basement  boiler-ioom  and 
coal  bin,  the  building  will  include  an  office,  shop,  and 
a  shower-room,  and  a  garage  for  one  truck.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  boilers 
and  plumbing,  is  $28,000. 

Poultry  and  hog  houses,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  agricultural  and  rural  school  projects  and  dem¬ 
onstration  work  on  the  Normal  campus,  are  nearing 
completion.  Both  buildings  are  of  the  Nebraska 
type  clay  block  construction  built  according  to  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Four  new  members  on  the  faculty  are  employed 
this  year.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tohill,  of  the  department 
of  expression  and  physical  training,  has  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  Greeley  State  Teachers’  College. 
She  has  had  special  training  in  the  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Expression,  at  Chicago,  and  has  spent  a  year 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  New 
York  City.  Miss  Tohill  has  had  four  or  five  years’ 
experience  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Colorado.  Miss 
Palmer,  teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  taught 
commercial  work  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
last  year,  and  has  had  twelve  years  experience  as  a 
teacher.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  Miss  Delia  Briggs, 
critic  teacher,  comes  from  Chicago  University.  She 
has  had  experience  as  a  critic  teacher  in  Fort  Wayne 
Teachers’  College,  and  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  San¬ 
ford  L.  Clements,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
comes  direct  from  Columbia,  where  he  has  received 
his  Master’s  degree.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Peru 
State  Teachers’  College  and  of  the  State  University. 
He  will  act  as  assistant  in  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  as  director  in  teacher-training  in  the  model 
high  school.  Mr.  Clements  resigned  his  position  here 
several  years  ago  to  enlist  in  the  army  during  the 
World  War. 

All  signs  indicate  that  1921  "will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  football  history  as  a  banner  year  for  Chad- 
ron  Normal  College.  Chadron,  in  the  words  of  Coach 
West,  “has  her  eyes  on  the  state  championship  this 
year”.  Many  of  last  year’s  star  men  are  back,  and  a 
number  of  fine  athletes  from  neighboring  high  schools 
are  registering.  Our  modern  gymnasium  and  ath¬ 
letic  field  provide  every  thing  that  will  help  turn 
out  a  winning  team. 

The  orchestra  and  glee  club  are  organizing  for 


Ky^Mff  l/prig  fit  Supreme 


Every  school  can  have  a  Monogram,  W.  Otto  Miessner’s 
latest  creation — the  most  highly  developed,  most  practical 
piano  for  school  use.  Only  3  feet  7  inches  high;  4  feet  6 
inches  wide  and  half  the  weight  of  the  ordinary  upright.  Im¬ 
proved  singing  tone  of  remarkable  quality.  Superior  cabinet 
construction — greater  beauty  and  durability. 


To  make  sure  of  obtaining  my 
latest  improved  school  piano, 
specify  the  Monogram  when  you 
send  in  your  order, 

W.  Otto  Miessner. 


Get  this  book.  Gives  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  plans  used  by 
hundreds  of  teachers.  Re¬ 
prints  enthusiastic  letters, 
contains  suggestions  of  W. 
Otto  Miessner,  the  well- 
known  music  educator.  As 
complete  as  a  text  book.  You 
can  choose  from  the  same 
plans  others  have  used 
successf i  lly.  They  enjoyed 
raising  the  money,  gained 
prestige,  too.  Book  free  on 
receipt  of  coupon. 


The  Miessner  Piano  Co. 

228  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

N.  T.  10-21  _ 1921 

MIESSNER  PIANO  CO., 

228  Third  St.,  Milwaukee 

I  lease  send  your  free  S2-page  book  "Ways  to  Raise 
Money  for  a  School  Piano”;  also  the  Monogram  catalog,  and 
details  of  your  special  10  Days’  Trial  Offer  to  Schools. 


Name 


School  _  Position 

A  dd  ress _ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S  GEOGRAPHY 

By 

JAMES  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Formerly  Chairman  Dept  Geography,  University  of 
California  (Southern  Branch) 

A  text-book  for  High  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools  and  a  splendid  reference  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Elementary 
Teacher  of  Geography. 

The  subject  is  approached  from  Physical, 
Regional  and  Economic  aspects.  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  Transportation  and  Communication 
fully  represented.  A  mine  of  information. 

Contents  represent  509  pages,  48  chapters, 
210  half-tones  and  colored  maps,  with  valuable 
cross-index.  Price  -  $2.80 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

E.  Washington  Sq.  2' 26  Prairie  Ave. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

For  the  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools 

THE 

SIMPLEST 

LATEST  BEST 

TEXTBOOK 

is  Prof.  Mary  L.  Matthews'  new  book 

Elementary  Home  Economics 

A  real  textbook  in  Sewing  and  Textiles,  Foods  and 
Cookery,  and  the  Care  of  the  House 

More  than  a  hundred  illustrations.  Abundant  laboratory 
practice. 

Already  adopted  as  the  exclusive  textbook  for  grammar 
grades  in  INDIANA  and  NEW  MEXICO. 

Published  in  January,  1921 
Mailing  price,  $1.1^0 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

623  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Prang  Art  Supplies  at  Lower  Prices 

Drawing  Supplies  of  “Standard  Prang  Quality ”  at  New  Prices 


“Enamelac” 

The  New  Air-Drying  Decorative  Art  Enamel. 
“Enamelac”  is  ideal  for  work  on  Toys,  Wooden  Boxes,  Tin  Cans, 
Glass  Bottles,  “Ivorene,”  “Oilette  Cloth,”  etc.  Made  in  22  beautiful 
colors.  Per  can,  30c.  “Enamelac  Outfit”  in  hinged  cardboard  box 
containing  6  cans  “Enamelac,”  Shellac,  Turp,  3  Brushes,  complete, 
$3.00  postpaid.  Beautiful  circular  Free. 

“Permodello” 

The  Concrete  Modeling  Clay.  It  Works  Like  Magic! 
“Permodello”  is  a  wonderful  Modeling  Clay  that  SETS  like  concrete 
becomes  HARD  AS  STONE.  It  then  takes  decoration  with  “Enam¬ 
elac”  producing  all  kinds  of  beads,  jewelry  and  other  Art  objects. 
Price,  per  pound  can,  60c,  postpaid.  Beautiful  circular  free. 

“Stixit”  Paste 

The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.  A  Better  ‘‘Library  Paste.” 
“Stixit”  was  the  first  improvement  in  “Library  Paste”  in  25  years. 
4-in.  tube,  10c.  6-in.  tube,  15c.  i-pt.  tin  can,  40c.  1-pt.  tin  can, 
70c.  1-qt.  tin  can,  $1.10.  1-gal.  tin  can,  $3.50. 

Prang  Water  Colors  and  Brushes 

The  First  and  Still  the  Standard. 

BOX  No.  8 — with  8  half  pans  of  semi-moist  colors,  50c.  Refills,  40c 
per  doz.  BOX  No.  3A — with  4  hard  cakes — red,  yellow,  blue, 
black,  40c.  Refills  40c  per  doz. 

Prang  Colored  Crayons 

“Art  Education  Crayons,”  Box  No.  1,  per  box,  10c.  Per  gross. . $14.40 
“Crayonex,”  Box  No.  3,  8  colors,  per  box,  10c.  Per  gross .  14.40 

“Modelit” 

The  Wax  Modeling  Clay  Never  Hardens. 

1-lb.  brick,  15c;  1-lb.  brick,  50c;  Clay  Flour,  per  5-lb.  bag,  40c 

“Enginex”  Poster  Papers 

Light  weight,  easy  to  cut  and  paste;  27  standardized  and  brilliant 
colors.  Sample  Booklet  free.  One  color  package,  9x12,  100 

sheets,  per  package . $0.40 

Assorted  package,  9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . 50 


Construction  Papers 

Prang  “Construction”  Papers  have  been  the  standard  for  quality 
for  25  years.  Sample  Booklet  free. 

One  color  package,  9x12,  50  sheets. 

Tones,  bright  red,  violet  and  greens,  per  package . $0.35 

All  other  tones . 25 

Assorted  package,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package . 40 

Cross  Section  Papers 

Cream  or  gray  in  1,  1,  or  1  inch  squares.  Sample  Booklet  Free. 

9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . $0.30 

Black  Cross  Section  Paper,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package . 60 

White  Cross  Section  Paper,  9x12,  50  sheets,  per  package . 35 

Manila  Practice  Paper 

Cream  or  Gray  Manila,  6x9,  100  sheets,  per  package .  .$0.13 

9x12,  100  sheets . 25 

White  Water  Color  Paper 

9x12,  100  sheets,  per  package . $0.50 

12x18,  100  sheets,  per  package .  1.00 

Manual  Arts  Tablets 

These  Tablets  provide  the  best  hand-work  for  Primary  Grades.  They 
correlate  Drawing,  Paper  Cutting,  Paper  Folding,  Outline  Coloring  and 
Bookbinding  with  Word  Building,  Sentence  Construction  and  read¬ 
ing.  Each  Tablet  is  complete  in  itself,  with  Outline  Pictures  and 

Vocabulary.  Tablets  I  to  V,  Price,  each,  40c. 

Stick-Printing  Box 

Box  with  6  sticks,  3  color  caps.  Complete,  15c.  Per  dozen. ..  .$1.80 

GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS 

A  graded  series  of  eight  “Drawing  Books”  covering  work  in  Draw¬ 
ing,  Design  and  Construction.  Beautifully  illustrated,  with  24  pages 
printed  in  10  colors  by  the  Offset  Process.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
best  Drawing  Books- — you  have  found  them!  A  Teacher’s  Manual  for 
each  grade.  Books  I -IV,  each  20c.  Books  V-VIII,  each  25c.  Send 
for  Circular. 


‘‘Our  65th  Year  of  Service” 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  “Prang  Bulletin’ 


The  Prang  Company 


1 922  Calumet  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


mwnMKimm 
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the  winter.  Altho  the  seniors  of  last  year  are 
not  with  us,  there  are  left  quite  a  number  who  will 
take  their  places  in  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
school. 

Our  school  paper,  The  Eagle,  appeared  September 
20,  in  the  first  number  of  its  second  year.  John 
Castek  remains  the  editor-in-chief  and  Martin  House 
becomes  the  business  manager.  Associate  editors 
have  been  appointed  and  are  entering  upon  their 
duties. 

Classes  in  swimming  will  be  organized  as  soon  as 
the  pool  is  filled  and  ready  for  bathers.  Nothing  on 
the  campus  was  enjoyed  more  nor  more  largely  at¬ 
tended  last  summer  than  the  swimming  classes. 

DOANE  COLLEGE 

Doan  College  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing 
as  the  new  dean  of  women,  Miss  Myrtle  LeCompte 
of  Pierce  City,  Mo.  Miss  LeCompte  is  a  graduate 
of  Stephen’s  College  and  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  new  instructors  in  the  conservatory  of 
music  at  Doane  this  year  are  Mrs.  Bertha  Smiley 
Cook,  assistant  in  piano,  and  Geo.  W.  Ainlay,  teacher 
of  violin  and  orchestra  leader,  both  of  University 
Place.  Mrs.  Fred  Osterhout  of  Crete  is  the  instructor 
in  Household  Arts.  Prof.  H.  I.  Stubblefield,  former 
principal  of  the  Superior  high  school,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  chemistry  department,  and  Miss  Luella 
M.  Carter,  formerly  of  Hastings  College,  comes  to 
take  charge  of  the  modern  language  department. 
Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brown, 
matron  of  Gaylord  Hall,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Himes  of  Sutton 
has  been  secured  as  matron  this  year. 

Classes  began,  Monday,  September  12,  with  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  nearly  two  hundred.  The  freshman  class 
numbers  over  ninety,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
boys.  An  unusually  large  number  of  the  last  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  the  Crete  high  school  are  freshmen 
at  the  college  this  fall.  Ten  states  are  represented 
on  the  campus,  Masachusetts,  Oklahoma,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Missouri. 

D.  0.  Aller,  ’20,  graduate  student  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
which  has  been  touring  Europe  and  England  this 
summer,  returned  home  September  14  for  a  brief 
visit  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Aller  of 
Crete,  before  continuing  his  studies  in  Harvard. 

On  September  16  the  general  reception  to  new 
student  and  faculty  was  held  in  Gaylord  Hall  par¬ 
lors  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Associations 
A  large  crowd  of  students,  alumni,  and  friends  were 
present  and  a  most  enjoyable  mixer  was  held.  Among 
the  alumni  present  were:  M.  W.  Binger,  ’21,  Omaha. 
W.  W.  Bennett,  ’19,  Crete;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Mickle, 
’19,  ’21,  Fairbury;  F.  J.  Dredla,  ’ex-’21,  Ithica,  N.  Y.; 
L.  P.  Mains,  ’21  Ithica,  N.  Y.;  D.  O.  Aller,  ’20,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  H.  J.  Platt,  ’20,  Lincoln;  Helen  M. 
Sherrerd,  ’21,  Wood  River;  R.  L.  Pierce,  ’21,  Wilber. 

L.  P.  Mains,  ’21,  entertained  the  members  of  Alpha 
Omega  fraternity  at  a  six  o’clock  dinner,  September 
16  at  his  home  in  Crete.  Mr.  Mains  leaves  next  week 
to  resume  his  studies  in  Cornell  Engineering  Col¬ 
lege,  going  by  way  of  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  where  he  will 
visit  briefly  his  brother,  Lieut.  S.  L.  Mains,  Jr. 


I  have  a  dozen  sets  of  excellent  reference  books, 
Encyclopedia,  World  History,  American  History, 
Literature,  etc.,  for  sale  at  one-fourth  their  value. 
Also  many  miscellaneous  books.  Correspondence 
solicited.  W.  K.  Fowler,  740  South  11th  street, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. — Adv. 


The  Good  Samaritan 

Will  One  Come  Your  Way 
When  You  Are  In  Need? 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  illustrates 
graphically  how  the  world  passes  by  without  stop¬ 
ping  when  one  needs  help.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  is  a  Good  Samaritan  who  stops  to  help  the 
stricken  traveler— but  how  foolish  it  is  to  depend 
entirely  upon  a  chance  encounter. 

Yet  that  is  just  what  many  teachers  are  doing 
today.  In  the  past  few  years  very  few  teachers 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  guard  against  serious  embarrassment  and  distress 
when  one  of  those  three  misfortunes  of  the  Teaching 
Profession  is  met— Sickness,  Accident  and 
Quarantine. 

The  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  is  the 
Teachers’  Good  Samaritan  in  the  hour  of  need 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

WHAT  T.  C.  U.  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  you  are  disabled  by 
Sickness  or  t  ccident. 

It  will  pay  you  $11.67  a  week  when  you  are  quarantined 
and  your  salary  stopped. 

It  will  pay  you  $25  a  month  for  illness  that  does  not  confine 
you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you  from  your  work. 

It  will  pay  operation  benefits  in  addition  to  other  benefits 
after  your  Policy  has  been  maintained  in  force  for  one  year. 

It  will  pay  you  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  Sick  Benefits  for 
two  months  when  you  are  confined  in  an  established  hospital. 

It  pays  regular  indemnities  of  from  $333  to  $1500  for  major 
accidents,  or  for  accidental  loss  of  life.  / 11  benefits  are 
doubled  for  travel  accidents. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  which  explains  T.  C.  U.  Protection  in 
detail,  and  shows  you  what  hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  the 
country  think  of  it. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 

431  T.  C.  U.  Building  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Fill  out,  cut  off  and  mail  the  coupon  for  information 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.  C.  U.,  431  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  Protective  Benefits. 
Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimonials. 

Name - 

/  ddress _ 

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation) 
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The  University 
School  of  Music 


offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 


Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 
ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 
llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Woodruff  Printing  Co. 

Phone  B3500  LINCOLN 

1000-08  Q  Street  NEBRASKA 

Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  w  e  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


Manufactured  by 

The  ‘Amirkan  Crayon  Company 

*  Y  ESTABLISEIED  1835 

SANDUSKY  '  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST? 

School  Supplies  and  Books 

Manufactured  by 

Milton  Bradley  Company 
Springfield,  Mass. 

(The  Good  Old  Bradley  Line) 

We  are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  agents  for 
the  above  firm  in 
the  following  ten 
states: 

Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

&  11  orders  for  BR  DLEY  Materials  and 
books  should  be  sent  DIRECT  to  U3. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY 

2249-53  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Telephone:  Calumet  6.27 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


L.  F.  Chard  is  athletic  director  in  the  Wymore 
schools.  R.  Z.  Schulz  will  teach  science  and  have 
charge  of  manual  training  classes. 

Chester  A.  Beaver  is  the  new  coach  of  the  York 
high  school  football  team.  The  new  athletic  director, 
Morris  Green,  is  a  graduate  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
university. 

Supt.  B.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  Greeley  city  schools, 
instructed  in  an  institute  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
immediately  after  he  closed  his  work  in  the  Greeley 
county  institute. 

Miss  Clara  Janouch,  last  year  teacher  of  dramatics 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  has  just  returned  to 
Nebraska  as  head  of  the  dramatic  art  department  of 
the  Omaha  schools. 

Cherry  county  has  earned  the  title  of  “the  singing 
county”,  as  a  result  of  the  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  public  school  and  community  singing  at  the 
county  institute,  under  the  direction  of  Edith  Adam¬ 
son,  county  superintendent. 

I.  M.  Clark  of  the  State  Department  of  PubPc 
Instruction  recently  instructed  in  the  professional 
institute  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  Incidentally,  he  in¬ 
spected  the  rural  schools  and  found  the  movement 
to  standardize  rural  schools  well  advanced  in  Brown 
county. 

In  addition  to  offering  the  regular  school  subjects, 
the  Havelock  night  school,  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  Frank  A.  Adams,  offers  courses  in  gas  engines, 
carpentry,  cooking,  and  sewing.  Expert  auto-me¬ 
chanics  and  contractors  from  Lincoln  are  secured 
to  teach  gas  engines  and  carpentry. 

Broken  Bow 

A  larger  number  of  students  will  go  away  to  school 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Out  of  the  1921  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  thirteen  members  will  enter  college. 

Ord 

The  schools  opened  this  year  with  an  enrollment 
that  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  schools  and 
there  are  yet  others  to  come.  There  are  no  vacancies 
in  the  teaching  staff. 

Shelton 

The  public  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  300  students,  with  122  in  the  high  school,  the 
largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Four 
men  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools  this  year 
including  an  athletic  director  who  will  coach  the 
football  team. 

Jefferson  County 

Some  of  the  superintendents  for  the  coming  year 
are:  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury;  E.  Steele,  Daykin; 

Mr.  Emmert,  Diller;  Mrs.  Smonia,  Steele  City; 
Walter  Lenker,  Endicott;  Mrs.  Buey,  Reynolds; 
Mathilda  Steckelberg,  Plymouth;  Ada  Wagner,  Har- 
bine;  Edna  Brown,  Jansen;  Marcia  Renner,  Powell; 
Blanche  Leighty,  Gladstone;  Verline  Jay,  Thompson. 

Pawnee 

A  total  of  four  hundred  sixty-one  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Five  new  teachers 
have  taken  places  with  the  high  school  faculty.  They 
are  Miss  Emily  Mockett,  and  Miss  Fay  Herzog  of 
Lincoln;  Robert  Foley  of  Pawnee  City;  LaVerla 
Pringle,  and  Charles  Gately  of  Peru. 


The  New  Ragan  Consolidated  School 


Dixon  County 

C.  E.  Clyde  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Maskell 
schools. 

An  excellent  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  the  first 
two  days  of  September,  with  C.  A.  Fulmer,  Supt. 
A.  H.  Waterhouse,  Prof.  C.  V.  Teed,  Prof.  E.  E. 
Lackey  and  Miss  Amelia  Bengston  as  instructors. 

Miss  Maud  Curley  will  superintend  the  schools  at 
Concord  this  year. 

W.  B.  Money  has  returned  to  school  work  and  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Waterbury  con¬ 
solidated  school,  which  opens  in  its  fine  new  build¬ 
ing. 

Boone  County 

Wayne  F.  Sherrard  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  Altho  Nebraska  wras  formerly  Mr. 
Sherrard’s  home,  he  has  for  the  past  twelve  years 
been  in  educational  work  in  Montana. 

Three  rural  schools  have  employed  two  teachers 
each  and  will  carry  the  ninth  grade  work. 

A  business  meeting  for  the  rural  teachers  was  held 
in  Albion,  September  2.  Prof.  Howell,  of  Kearney 
teachers’  college,  addressed  the  teachers.  The  annual 
Institute  will  be  held  October  13-15. 

Nora  Norshov  and  Clarice  Smith,  two  hot  lunch 
club  girls,  have  been  chosen  by  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Brown,  Club  Leader,  to  go  with  her  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Fair  at  Sioux  City,  where  they  will  demonstrate 
in  the  Nebraska  booth.  The  trip  was  awarded  the 
girls  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  wrork  done 
by  Hot  Lunch  clubs  in  Boone  county. 

Miss  Ada  Hicks,  sixty  years  old,  a  teacher  in  Ne¬ 
braska  since  1880  and  the  oldest  teacher  in  point  of 
service  in  Fremont,  died  recently  at  the  home  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Roberts.  She  first  taught  at 
Scribner  and  then  went  to  Fremont,  where  she  has 
been  since  that  time.  She  was  well  known  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles  over  the  state.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  principal  of  the  East  ward  school. 


OMAHA  STATIONERY  CO. 

307-309  So.  1 7th  St. 

Office  and  School  Supplies 

’Phone  Jackson  0805  _ _ _  . 
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Enameictc 

The  Nezv  Decorative  Art  Enamel 


Makes  Things  Beautiful 

“Enamelac”  is  revolution¬ 
izing'  Decorative  Design.  It 
is  waterproof — works  on  any 
surface  except  paper — and 
dries  over  night.  Used  to 
decorate  Toys,  Jewelry, 
Wooden  Boxes,  Frames,  Bot¬ 
tles,  etc.  Let  your  pupils  make 
useful  things  beautiful.  “Com¬ 
plete  Outfit”  6  cans  “Enam¬ 
elac,”  3  Brushes,  Shellac  and 
Turp.  in  box,  postpaid  $3.00. 
Per  can  30c.  Circulars  free. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  ATTENTION! 


ERNEST  RAYMOND  MISNER 

of  The  Misner  School  of  the  Spoken  Word 


IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK 


Mr.  Misner  is  America’s  foremost  Play  Reader.  Write 


Patterson  Block  -  -  OMAHA 


World’s  Championship  Won 
With  Gregg  Shorthand 

At  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  August  25, 
Albert  Schneider,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City,  won  the  world’s  championship  for 
speed  and  accuracy — defeating  three  former  world’s  champions 
and  the  largest  number  of  writers  ever  competing  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  contest.  His  remarkable  accuracy  on  the  three  five- 
minute  tests  at  200,  240  ,and  280  words  a  minute,  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  simplicity,  speed  and  accuracy  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Breaks  World’s  Records 

In  the  21 5-word-a-minute  straight  literary  matter  dictation 
Mr.  Schneider  wrote  211  net  words  a  minute,  establishing  a 
new  world’s  record  at  this  speed  of  98.32  per  cent  accuracy  and 
beating  the  previous  record  by  2.2  words  a  minute. 

In  the  175-word-a-minute  straight  literary  matter  dictation 
he  made  but  three  errors— a  world’s  record— 99.65  per  cent 
perfect. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  87 % 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  whose 
high  schools  teach  shorthand. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

j.  J' 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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Frontier  County 

Orafino  Consolidated  has  added  one  teacher  and 
will  give  the  full  four  year  course.  Supt.  W.  A. 
Carter  with  the  aid  of  an  interested  community  and 
a  hard  working  school  board  is  improving  this 
school.  Stockville  rural  high  begins  its  second  year 
with  an  enrollment  of  47.  Miss  Pearle  Elliott  and 
Miss  Belle  Bryan  are  the  efficient  instructors.  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  work  is  being  offered  this  year. 

Moorefield  and  Afton  are  the  only  schools  in  the 
county  with  new  superintendents. 

Cherry  County 

Valentine  has  sold  $90,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  high 
school  building,  erection  of  which  will  commence 
soon.  The  high  school  enrollment  is  increased  31 
and  present  facilities  are  inadequate.  Supt.  C.  A. 
Sheets  is  in  charge.  Valentine  has  a  music  and 
penmanship  teacher  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Miss  Frances  Lindburg  of  Essex,  Iowa,  has  the 
position. 

The  principal  at  Merriman  is  Clarence  W.  Kelso 
from  the  Chadron  Normal.  J.  A.  Chicoine,  formerly 
of  Niobrara,  is  in  charge  at  Cody.  The  new  principal 
at  Crookston  is  Floyd  Holmgrain. 

Eighty-two  were  enrolled  at  the  Institute  this  year 
which  was  held  from  August  29  to  September  2.  Miss 
Alice  J.  Henigan  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Pate  of 
Alliance  were  the  instructors.  Dr.  J.  T.  House  of 
the  Wayne  College  gave  a  lecture  on  John  G.  Nie- 
hardt.  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Hornberger  of  Lincoln  was 
present  the  last  day  and  gave  an  interesting  talk. 

Teachers  in  Cherry  county  will  receive  a  profes¬ 


sional  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year  based  on  the 
following  schedule: 

1.  Attendance  at  Cherry  county  institute . 15 

2.  Attendance  at  some  other  county  institute. ...  10 

3.  Attendance  at  the  state  or  district  teachers’ 

meeting  . 10 

4.  Attendance  at  the  County  Teachers’  meeting..  10 

5.  Patrons’  day  program . 15 

6.  Exhibit  work  for  the  county  fair . 10 

7.  Promptness,  neatness  and  accuracy  of  month¬ 

ly  reports . 10 

8.  General  character  of  work . 30 

Total . 110 


Harlan  County 

Prof.  C.  E.  Benson  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Shreve  of  Kearney  and  Miss  Rosabella  Reimers  of 
University  Place  were  the  instructors  at  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  held  in  August. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Shreves  organized  a  Study  Center  class 
in  September.  We  have  fine  prospects  for  a  large 
class  this  year. 

Following  are  the  new  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  for  the  year:  G.  H.  Lake,  Orleans;  C.  E. 
Henthorn,  Stamford;  G.  L.  Ogden,  Republican  City; 
M.  Margaret  Brown,  Huntley. 

Superintendents  who  were  reelected  are:  J.  T. 
Anderson,  Ragan  Consolidated  School;  R.  H.  Ren- 
necker,  Mascot  Consolidated  School;  R.  F.  Essert, 
Alma. 

The  Huntley  school  and  the  Mascot  Consolidated 
school  have  added  another  teacher  and  the  eleventh 
grade  this  year. 

On  September  5th,  petitions  signed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  in  each  district  affected  were  presented 


to  the  county  superintendent  of  Phelps  and  Harlan 
counties  asking  for  the  annexation  of  two  quarter 
sections  of  land  in  Phelps  county  to  the  Ragan  Con¬ 
solidated  School.  This  school  district  now  contains 
39 y2  sections  of  land. 

According  to  reports  received,  there  are  135  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  Alma  high  schol,  and  70  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Stamford  high  school. 

All  of  the  schools  in  Harlan  county  are  supplied 
with  legally  qualified  teachers. 

Holt  County 

The  following  are  the  superintendents  in  the  high 
schools  in  the  county:  John  Y.  Ashton,  O’Neill; 
F.  A.  Jederman,  Atkinson;  John  R.  Muhm,  Ewing; 
Elizabeth  Flood,  Inman;  Mr.  Husman,  Chambers; 
L.  L.  Leh,  Page. 

At  the  Teachers’  Institute  held  at  O’Neill,  one 
hundred  eighty-nine  teachers  were  enrolled,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  enrollment  on  record  in  the  county.  A 
splendid  professional  spirit  was  shown  by  all  teachers 
present. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  was 
held  during  Institute,  giving  each  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  work  done  in  the  various 
schools  thruout  the  county.  This  year’s  work 
shows  quite  an  improvement  over  that  of  last  year. 

High  School  Admission  Certificates  were  issued  to 
three  hundred  and  four  students  this  year. 

Holt  county  has  now  eight  high  schools  accredited 
for  twelfth  grade  and  three  approved  for  tenth  grade 
work. 

Furnas  County 

A  short  time  ago  a  very  fine  institute  was  held 
at  Beaver  City.  It  was  fine  from  the  standpoint 
of  attendance,  for  those  from  neighboring  counties 
made  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  present.  The 
punctuality  was  as  perfect  as  the  regular  attend¬ 
ance.  Each  teacher  seemed  to  be  concerned  that 
she  missed  nothing  for  fear  she  mignt  miss  some¬ 
thing  valuable  to  her. 

The  above  is  not  all  that  marked  this  institute 
as  a  good  one.  For  it  seemed  that  the  teachers  were 
not  there  out  of  respect  for  formality.  They  were 
there  in  the  lecture  rooms  with  such  rare  alertness 
that  it  made  the  instruction  easy  and  profitable.  It 
really  seems  that  down  in  Furnas  Superintendent 
Fletcher  has  a  way  of  making  his  splendid  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  “pep”  carry  over  to  every  teacher  under 
his  supervision. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  every  teacher 
of  Furnas  is  at  least  a  high  school  graduate.  When 
a  county  can  furnish  this  high  standard  for  rural 
teachers  we  may  expect  it  to  reflect  in  the  spirit 
of  the  institute,  and  in  the  school  room  as  well. 

The  instructors  were  also  on  their  “toes”.  They 
were  as  follows:  Miss  Melvina  Scott,  primary  teacher 
in  the  training  school  at  Kearney  Teachers’  College; 
W.  R.  Pate,  city  superintendent  at  Alliance;  R.  W. 
Powell,  Professor  of  rural  education,  Kearney  Teach¬ 
ers’  College. 

The  institute  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
present  as  exceptionally  good.  Much  good  from  it 
will  reflect  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  teachers 
of  Furnas  went  away  with  a  deep  respect  for  in¬ 
stitutes,  anticipating  another,  and  with  a  sincere  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  good  to  have  been  there. 


Rocke Mr  Teachers 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 
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FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 
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WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 

If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
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TEACHING  POSITIONS  are  still  plentiful  with  us.  QUICK  placement 
given  good  teachers.  Write  fully  today.  Enclose  Photo. 


LINCOLN, 
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Home  Office:  Boise,  Idaho 
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Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association 

November  9th,  10th,  11th 

OMAHA 


TALENT 

Harold  W.  Foght,  President  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
H.  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Wm.  McKeever,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  • 

Z.  E.  Scott,  Superintendent  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Emily  Griffith,  Opportunity  School,  Denver,  Colorado 
John  Dennis  Mahoney,  Author  “Standards  in  English” 

Emma  Watkins,  Classroom  Teacher,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A.  E.  Brown,  Convention  Song  Leader,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Helen  Goodspeed,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  Clark  University 
Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent,  Illinois 
Charl  O.  Williams,  President,  N.  E.  A. 

E.  A.  Steiner,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Pageant  “Nebraska” — By  six  hundred  school  children. 


Chorus — By  fifteen  hundred  eighth  grade  pupils. 


A  Great  Concert — Courtesy  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MAY  PETERSON,  Soprano 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York  City 
A  wonderful  singer — An  attractive  personality. 


Thirty-two  ivorthwhile  Section  programs 


ALUMNI  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  DINNERS 


Afford  to  go!  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  absent 
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Nebraska 

Teachers' 

Convention 


Esprit  de  corps — wider  dissemination  of  correct  educa¬ 
tional  methods — better  teaching,  are  aims  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers’  Association  which  will  be  objectives  of  the 
state  convention. 

OMAHA,  NOVEMBER  9,  10,  11 

“What  the  Superintendent  has  a  Right  to  Expect  of 
the  Teacher” — “The  Rural  School  of  Tomorrow” — “Ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Education  Association”,  are  some 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  such  educators  as  Z.  E. 
Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Harold  Foght,  Principal  Normal  School,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota;  Chari  0.  Williams,  President  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

In  honor  of  the  teachers  of  Nebraska,  Miss  May  Peter¬ 
son,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  and 

former  star  of  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  will  be  presented. 

• 

Many  other  features  of  entertainment  are  included  in  the 
program  which  has  been  -carefully  and  tastefully  arranged- 
Omaha  urges  you  to  attend. 


Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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THE  BEST  THINGS  TEACHERS  HAVE 

Many  classroom  teachers  of  the  state  were 

c/ 

recently  asked  to  state  briefly  what  were  the 
best  things  they  got  from  the  county  insti¬ 
tutes.  The  following  replies  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  institute  instructors,  to  teachers  and 
to  county  superintendents: 

The  splendid  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  our  joint  county  and  city  institute  filled 
us  with  zeal  and  encouragement  and  gave  us 
a  vision  of  what  could  be  accomplished  the 
ensuing  school  year. 

Besides  being  a  source  of  real  pleasure,  the 
institute  was  a  veritable  tower  of  strength. 
It  made  us  realize  that  it  takes  the  united 
efforts  of  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  make 
our  county  educationally  a  success. 

Our  association  in  mind  and  person  with 
those  who  are  deemed  a  success  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  can  not  but  help  us  acquire 
a  broader  knowledge,  greater  understanding 
and  sincere  sympathy  not  only  with  our  pu¬ 
pils  but  our  fellow  teachers  as  well. 

If  we  earnestly  attend  our  institutes  we  will 
get  a  higher  insight  into  the  responsibility 
we  are  filling,  in  the  training  of  the  young 
lives  that  are  intrusted  in  our  care,  to  be 
good,  useful,  and  desirable  one  hundred  per 

cent  American  citizens.— Ruth  M.  Snyder,  District 
59,  Jefferson  County 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  promotion 
of  rural  school  progress  is  information.  If 
teachers  are  to  assume  the  leadership  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  their  communities,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  first  know  what  is  being  done 
in  the  leading  types  of  city  and  rural  schools. 
They  must  be  familiar  with  the  methods  that 
are  being  tried,  the  difficulties  that  are  being 
met,  and  the  successes  that  are  being  achieved. 
It  remains  for  the  county  superintendent  to 
bring  all  this  information  to  the  teachers 
of  his  county.  The  only  place  for  this  is  the 

county  institute. 

%/ 
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GOTTEN  FROM  COUNTY  INSTITUTES 

The  rural  management  period  of  our  insti¬ 
tute  gave  us  much  of  this  information  and 
help.  We  were  told  that  a  successful  teacher 
must  be  a  good  housekeeper;  must  be  tactful, 
enthusiastic,  and  establish  social  contact  with 
the  community;  that  a  teacher  should  teach 
long  enough  in  a  community  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  ;  that  a  good  teacher  cannot  be  paid  in 
dollars,  but  a  poor  teacher  is  too  expensive 
at  half  the  price  she  is  asking. 

We  learned  that  we  can  help  our  pupils  in 
arithmetic  by  teaching  them  to  estimate  after 
they  work  their  problems  instead  of  looking 
for  the  answers  in  their  books ;  that  patriotism 
can  be  taught  thru  history,  bringing  out  the 
characters  of  Washington,  Molly  Stark,  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  others;  that  loyalty  can  be  brought 
out  by  teaching  what  it  means  to  be  loyal 
to  the  school,  the  community  and  the  home. 

We  learned  the  value  of  educational  tests 
in  measuring  the  ability  of  the  pupils  and 
also  of  the  teacher.  We  were  given  new 
ideas  about  the  teaching  of  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing.  We  were  told  that  no  teacher  can  teach 
well  without  a  good  written  plan  book ;  that 
we  should  know  definitely  what  we  were  going 
to  teach,  why  we  were  teaching  it,  and  how 
it  should  be  taught. 

In  concluding  I  must  say  that  the  county 
institute  is  certainly  worth  while.  It  has  sent 
me  back  to  teaching  with  more  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  like  the 

great  work  of  teaching.-ifrs.  Clara  M.  Zumpfe, 
District  52,  Saline  County 

Some  of  the  biggest  things  I  got  from  the 
new  professional  institute  are  new  inspiration 
and  new  professional  ideals.  The  new  insti¬ 
tute  offers  many  advantages.  It  comes  at  a 
psychological  time,  giving  the  teachers  a 
chance  to  find  their  vital  problems  and  class¬ 
room  needs.  By  contact  with  other  teachers 
and  with  the  instructors,  exchanging  ideas 
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and  plans,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
what  other  teachers  are  doing,  getting  definite 
and  practical  ideas  which  help  them  to  solve 
their  own  individual  problems. 

I  have  returned  to  my  work  with  renewed 
energy  and  vigor,  a  finer  vision  of  the  needs 
of  the  growing  child,  and  a  stimulated  desire 
for  greater  service. — Ellen  Throop  Beilke,  District 
51,  Buffalo  County 

I  think  a  county  institute  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  every  teacher.  Thru  it  one  obtains 
a  vision  of  the  far-reaching  influence  a  teacher 
has  on  his  or  her  pupils.  The  institute  en¬ 
abled  me  to  study  new  methods  of  teaching, 
ways  and  means  by  which  I  could  make  the 
work  more  interesting,  both  to  myself  and  my 
pupils,  and  the  value  of  teaching  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  why  for  each  thing  I  teach.  After  at¬ 
tending  institute  here  I  felt  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  a  teacher's  responsibility  to  the 
community,  and  the  harm  a  teacher  can  do 
who  is  teaching  from  necessity  only,  and  not 
for  the  love  of  the  work. — Florence  Osthoff,  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Eighth  Grades,  Hayes  Center 

I  was  greatly  helped  by  meeting  with  other 
teachers  to  listen  to  men  and  women  of 
prominence  in  educational  work  who  have  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  From  them  we  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  broaden  our  experience;  we  are  given 
new  points  of  view  and  a  greater  vision  of 
possibilities.  This  means  better  teaching  and 
greater  capacity  of  service. —  Lizzie  Doyle,  Pri¬ 
mary  Teacher,  District  No.  20,  Otoe  County 

At  our  institute  this  year  I  enjoyed  hear¬ 
ing  school  matters  discussed  by  able  teachers. 
Holding  the  institute  after  school  had  been 
in  session  for  some  time  was  of  the  greatest 
help  to  teachers,  because  they  had  learned 
what  some  of  their  problems  would  be.  A 
most  beneficial  feature  was  the  rural  round 


table,  where  each  teacher  could  ask  ques¬ 
tions  freely.  Especially  helpful  were  the 
lectures  on  educational  measurement  tests,  and 
the  importance  of  good  health  if  teachers  hope 

to  make  the  most  of  life—  Mollie,  Vlasnik,  Dis¬ 
trict  88,  Knox  County 

I  think  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  Platte  county  institute 
is  the  establishment  of  study  centers  thruout 
the  county,  whereby  teachers  may  study  and 
improve  themselves  while  they  earn.  The 
County  Nurse  gave  helpful  talks  on  health 
conditions  and  started  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  movement.  Among  the  thoughts  I 
carried  home  with  me  are  these:  All  must  be 
partners;  a  teacher  is  a  business  manager, — 
if  a  good  one,  dividends  are  given;  if  a  fail¬ 
ure,  there  are  losses.  Another  thought  is  that 
children  must  be  put  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  were  also  told  that  in  order  to 
earn  our  salaries,  we  must  increase  knowledge, 
develop  physical  health,  cultivate  habits  and 

establish  correct  attitudes  in  the  pupils. — 
Erma  Nicholson,  Principal  District  2 k,  Platte  County 

The  new  time  of  holding  institute  seems  far 
superior  to  the  old  in  that  it  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  discover  the  problems  she 
must  solve  during  the  year  and  enables  her 
to  sift  from  the  many  things  she  hears  those 
which  she  can  apply  to  her  own  problems. 

It  must  have  proved  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
inexperienced  teacher,  who  had  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  difficulties  and,  in  need  of  advice, 
finds  dozens  of  experienced  teachers  ready 
to  pass  along  their  methods. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  taught  several 
years  it  proved  an  inspiration  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  schools  with  a  broader  vision 
and  a  new  sense  of  our  responsibility  toward 

the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  our  care. — - 

Anne  Moore,  Divide  Center  High  School,  R.  1,  Burt 
County 


“Getting  children  to  beg  a  quarter  from  their  fathers  with  which  to  buy  government  savings 
stamps  is  not  teaching  thrift ,  but  genteel  beggary ;  but  to  stimulate  a  child  to  earn  a  dollar ,  and 
then  show  him  how  to  save  a  goodly  part  of  it  and  invest  it  in  something  that  in  itself  has  earn~ 
ing  power < — a  savings  stamp  or  a  bond — is  to  help  build  a  citizenry  that  shall  be  a  permanent  bul¬ 
wark  against  penury ,  Bolshevism,  and  anarchy"— Supt.  Justin  F.  Kimball,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  BIGGEST  THINGS  DONE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  THE  PAST  YEAR 


During  the  past  school  year  our  teachers 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  raising  the 
standard  of  citizenship  among  the  students 
of  all  departments.  To  do  this  we  have 
placed  upon  the  pupils  responsibility  in  order 
to  develop  habits  of  thought  and  study  and 
thus  to  increase  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  the  school.  In  our  various 
departments  we  have  taken  up  the  civic 
problems  of  the  present  and  have  had  the 
pupils  work  upon  and  solve  these  problems 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  care  and 
conservation  of  public  property  was  a  part 
of  the  common  drive.  Organization  of  groups 
for  helping  care  for  the  poor  and  sick  of 
the  community  was  quite  succesful.  We  have 
tried  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  become 
good  American  citizens.  The  future  will 

reveal  whether  or  not  we  have  succeeded. 
— Beulah  A.  Dexter ,  Superintendent,  Central  City 

In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year,  the  high  school  curriculum 
was  organized  into  three  courses  of  study, 
the  college  p repara tory,  college  preparatory 
and  normal  training  combination  and  the  com¬ 
mercial.  The  last  mentioned  course  required 
the  addition  of  typewriting  and  shorthand 
to  the  already  extensive  curriculum. 

The  college  preparatory  course,  which  offers 
the  student  many  electives,  as  subjects  in  home 
economics,  science,  music  and  commercial  work, 
is  planned  in  accordance  with  the  latest  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  other  leading  colleges  of  the 
United  States. 

The  normal  training  course  is  planned  so 
as  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
students  for  certification  for  teaching  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  the  student  for 
college  or  university.  This  plan  is  followed 
because  we  feel  that  a  prospective  teacher 
or  one  who  has  taught  a  year  or  more  may 
decide  to  enter  college,  altho  her  intention 
at  the  time  she  is  in  high  school  is  not  to 
do  so. 


The  commercial  course  is  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors,  the  first  two  years  of  the  work 
in  high  school  being  the  same  as  the  college 
preparatory.  With  this  provision  some  of 
the  commercial  subjects  may  be  taken  as 
electives  during  the  first  two  years.  The 
course  aims  to  make  students  proficient  in 
typewriting,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  and 
to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial  law,  economics  and  business  practices. 

Students  are  held  strictly  to  their  respective 
courses  and  confusion  in  registration  has  been 

to  a  great  degree  done  away  with. — C.  w.  Leh¬ 
man,  Superintendent,  Ravenna 

One  of  the  most  constructive  things  done  in 
this  school  during  the  last  year  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  whereby  freshmen  are  assisted 
more  rapidly  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  the}7  are  placed.  This  re¬ 
adjustment  is  often  slow. 

We  attempt  to  hasten  it  by  assigning  to 
each  senior  girl  in  the  Normal  Training  de¬ 
partment  a  number  of  freshman  girls  to 
whom  she  shall  be  a  “mother”  and  general 
adviser,  and  by  having  various  members  of 
the  faculty  give  talks  to  the  freshman  class 
weekly  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  on 
such  topics  as  co-operation  with  instructors 
and  school  authorities,  conduct  in  school  and 
out,  care  of  school  property,  habits  of  study, 
school  spirit,  value  of  completing  a  high 
school  course,  etc.  These  means  have  been 
signally  successful  in  attaining  the  end  de¬ 
sired. — D.  R.  Arnold,  Superintendent,  Stromsburg 

In  former  years  the  greatest  economic  loss 
to  the  student  and  financial  loss  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  has  been  class-room  failures  and  “drop¬ 
out”  students.  To  reduce  this  loss  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  we  reorganized  our  school  a  year  ago  in 
all  grades  from  5  to  12  inclusive,  supervising 
the  children’s  study  periods. 

The  reorganization  required  no  additional 
teaching  force,  children  were  handled  in 
larger  groups  and  in  the  upper  grades  a  shift- 
ing  period  with  four  weekly  recitation  periods 
instead  of  five  made  it  possible  to  supervise: 
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all  study  periods  without  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Each  teacher  supervised  the  study  period 
of  her  own  classes  and  she  was  asked  to  fre¬ 
quently  rehearse  the  following  catechism: 

I  am  to  stimulate  by  proper  help  the 
backward,  slow  and  sub-normals. 

I  am  to  direct  and  furnish  supplementary 
material  to  the  super-normals. 

I  am  to  keep  all  children  at  work  on 
assigned  or  related  subjects. 

I  am  to  suggest  rather  than  impart 
thought  material. 

I  am  to  teach  the  child  how  to  cull  out 
essential  from  non-essential  material. 

Results — In  grades  5  and  6  no  failures. 

In  junior  and  senior  high  we  had  22  sub¬ 
ject  failures  out  of  a  possible  2552,  or  less 
than  nine-tenths  per  cent,  and  no  “drop¬ 
outs”. 

On  the  basis  of  former  year  failures  which 
amounted  to  more  than  5%,  we  should  have 
had  127  subject  failures  and  3%  “drop-outs”. 
Computing  the  cost  of  education  in  these 
grades  at  $89.17  per  capita  or  $11.14  per 
subject  hour*  we  saved  the  taxpayers  $1192  in 
useless  expenditure  besides  saving  3%  of  our 
students  who  formerly  dropped  out  and  105 
subject  failures  whose  saving  in  school  time 

can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. — * 
R.  D.  Moritz,  Superintendent,  Seward 

The  one  feature  of  our  school  work  last 
year  that  attracted  the  most  attention  was  our 
annual  school  exhibit.  This  exhibit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  specimens  of  work  in  penmanship,  art, 
sewing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography  maps 
(political,  relief  and  product),  manual  train¬ 
ing,  hand  work  and  science,  was  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  high  school 
building. 

This  type  of  work  proved  effective  from 
two  standpoints:  First,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work  the  pupils  did  their  best  work  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  it  was  to  be  inspected  by 
parents  and  friends.  No  stronger  incentive 
can  be  found  to  insure  an  excellent  quality 
of  work. 

Second.  The  exhibit  helped  to  give  the  pu¬ 


blic  a  more  intelligent  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  real  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  schools.  During  the  exhibit  a 
literary  program  was  rendered  by  the  pupils, 
which  proved  helpful  in  getting  the  parents 
out  to  see  the  display.  The  Domestic  Science 
department  also  entertained  the  Rotary  Club 
to  luncheon,  which  brought  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  into  touch  with  the 

tangible  productions  of  the  school. —  Superin¬ 
tendent  A.  W.  Graham,  York 

We  consider  the  most  important  thing  being 
accomplished  in  the  Fullerton  schools  to  be 
a  general  “advertising”  campaign  which  has 
been  conducted  to  bring  closer  together  the 
school  and  the  home.  This  work  is  being 
carried  on.  under  several  different  heads. 

1.  A  bulletin  booklet  for  parents  is  printed 
each  six  weeks.  This  bulletin  contains  an 
editorial  on  some  timely  school  topic,  two  or 
more  special  articles  by  teachers,  a  number 
of  general  informational  notes,  and  usually 
a  cartoon  or  so.  Each  family  receives  a  copy. 

2.  A  system  of  award  cards  and  certificates 
commending  progress,  improvement,  conduct, 
punctuality  and  individual  acts  of  merit. 

3.  The  rubber  stamping  of  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  written  work  with  a  notice  of  commen¬ 
dation  from  the  superintendent’s  office. 

4.  School  items  in  the  local  newspapers, 
both  in  a  column  of  “School  Notes”  and  as 
general  news  items  in  other  parts  of  the 
papers. —  Superintendent  W.  H.  Plourd,  Fullerton 

The  Wahoo  public  schools  have  used  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  efficiency  tests  the  past  two 
years  and  have  obtained  excellent  results. 
These  tests  enabled  the  teachers  to  find  out 
just  where  the  pupils  were  deficient  and  to 
prepare  a  remedy  for  the  trouble. 

It  has  also  pointed  out  the  all  around  good 
student,  and  enabled  classes  to  be  formed 
in  two  divisions,  and  these  rapid  grasping  pu¬ 
pils  allowed  to  progress  at  their  own  speed. 
The  most  capable  youngsters  were  given  mid¬ 
year  promotion,  and  to  date  have  been  keeping 
up,  and  in  some  cases  leading  these  higher 
classes. 

The  schools  last  term  managed  and  financed 
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the  city  tyceum  course  consisting  of  five  num¬ 
bers.  During  the  past  few  years  this  has 
been  a  drain  on  the  promoters  and  no  one 
would  take  up  the  course  last  year.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools  volunteered  to  put  it  across  and 
made  a  house  to  house  canvas  for  the  purpose 
of  pledging  the  sale  of  season  tickets.  Suf¬ 
ficient  pledges  were  obtained  to  finance  not 
only  the  $455  course,  but  also  the  rent  of  the 
opera  house,  $125.  Each  number  wTas  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  schools,  and  the  pupils  given  spe¬ 
cial  rates,  which  added  to  the  general  admis¬ 
sions. 

The  season  was  highly  successful,  both  in 
providing  good  entertainment  for  the  school 
and  community,  and  in  a  financial  way  by 
clearing  enough  money  to  purchase  over  $100 
worth  of  books  for  the  school  library. 

I  feel  that  the  biggest  thing  accomplished 
during  my  six  years  in  Wahoo  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  the  pupils  in  school  and  turning  out  a 
graduating  class  every  year  of  from  48  to  52 
pupils.  We  have  made  school  so  interesting 
that  the  pupils  stayed  the  four  years,  and 
many  have  continued  their  education  at  higher 
institutions  of  learning, — which  seems  quite 

worth  while  out  of  a  high  school  of  200. — 
Superintendent  H.  J.  Freeborn,  Wahoo 

The  introduction  of  svstematic  instruction 

*/ 

in  music  and  art  with  a  specially  trained 
teacher  therefor,  the  use  of  graded  picture 
study  units,  and  departmentalization  of  upper 
grade  work,  were  the  outstanding  constructive 
things  in  Ainsworth  last  year.  Supervised 
study  was  also  introduced,  fifty  and  sixty 
minute  periods  being  used  in  the  grades.  A 
‘‘better-study”  campaign  was  conducted  to 
familiarize  and  habituate  the  children  to  the 
most  economical  learning  processes.  Ancillary 
to  this,  a  complete  mental  survey  of  all  school 
children  was  made  by  the  superintendent,  the 
new  National  Intelligence  Scales  being  used. 
Standardized  tests  and  measurements  were 

put  to  a  generous  use.—  Charles  A.  Driggs,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Ainsicorth 

The  most  recent  and  important  thing  we 
have  done  in  the  schools  is  to  group  the 
pupils  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  do 


work.  This  grouping  is  done  thru  the  use 
of  Mental  Tests  and  thru  the  rating  of  the 
teachers.  When  pupils  enter  the  Junior  High 
school  they  are  grouped  into  sections  and  the 
work  undertaken  is  determined  for  each  group. 
This  idea  is  carried  thru  both  high  schools. 
The  result  as  already  shown  will  be  to  allow 
pupils  who  are  strong  to  get  value  received 
for  their  time  and  for  the  effort  of  the 
teacheT.  Those  who  can  not  carrv  the  wTork 
as  rapidly  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  work  tempered  to  their  ability. 

Sometimes  it  will  not  be  possible  to  locate 
a  pupil  in  the  section  in  which  he  should  be 
placed.  However,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  sections  one  and  two 
or  between  sections  six  and  seven.  We  do  not 
draw  the  line  too  definitelv.  It  works  for 
better  class  room  instruction  and  better  effort 

on  the  part  of  pupils.— A.  R.  Staley,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Hastings 

New  things  the  past  year  in  the  North 
Platte  schools  have  been  many,  but  none  of 
them  untried  bv  other  schools.  Among  these 
have  been  playground  supervisor,  three  kin¬ 
dergartens,  two  opportunity  rooms,  school 
nurse,  writing  supervisor,  psychologist  to  test 
mentality  of  children,  Hi-y  club,  etc.  The 
kindergartens  are  probably  the  most  important 
addition  as  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
get  children  in  the  habit  of  succeeding  by 
giving  them  the  proper  start.  Five-year-olds 
failed  by  a  large  per  cent, — say  60  or  TO, — 
to  do  the  work  of  the  beginners.  Then  one 
teacher  in  a  kindergarten  handles  sixty  pupils 

saving  the  district  $2,000  this  year.— C.  L.  Lit- 
tel,  Superintendent,  North  Platte 

Dr.  Cabot,  in  his  great  book,  ‘‘What  Men 
Live  By”,  says  that  there  are  four  things 
which  are  vital  to  the  life  of  every  man. 
They  are:  Love,  work,  play  and  worship. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  Bridge¬ 
port  schools  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
a  school  curriculum  and  school  policies.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  projects  attempted 
last  year  and  being  carried  forward  this  year : 
The  regular  work  is  based  upon  the  socialized 
recitation  and  the  project  method;  achieve- 
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ment.  test — survey,  and  intelligence  surveys 
have  been  made;  an  opportunity  room  has 
been  established;  a  Parent-Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  and  a  Parent-Teacher 
Institute  has  been  held;  a  declamatory  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  organized;  a  picture  study 
plan  has  been  installed;  the  community  center 
idea  has  been  stressed  thru  the  medium  of 
mixers,  sings,  plays  and  general  programs; 
a  course  in  physical  education  and  a  course  in 
citizenship  have  been  established;  a  com¬ 
munity  playground  has  been  built  ($1000  was 
raised  last  year  thru  community  work)  ;  social, 
affairs  have  been  organized  and  supervised, 
class  athletics — football,  basketball  and  other 
sports  being  used. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  projects  are  being  developed  this 
school  year :  Evening  classes  in  dramatics  and 
music  and  community  leadership,  painting  and 
chorus  work  and  orchestra.  Library  training 
is  giyen  for  the  grades  and  high  school ;  thrift 
instruction  to  stress  sayings  in  the  grades; 
a  genuine  commercial  practice  store;  a  par¬ 
ent-teacher  project  —  motion  pictures  and 


health  crusades ;  a  Good  English  move¬ 
ment  starting  with  Good  English  Week. — 
E.  L.  Novotny,  Superintendent,  Bridgeport 

The  aim  of  all  the  work  in  the  Cherry 
county  schools  has  been  to  improve  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  may 
get  the  most  from  the  time  which  they  devote 
to  school.  To  that  end  circulars  have  been 
sent  to  the  teachers  on  the  Socialized  Recita¬ 
tion,  The  Problem  Method,  Teaching  Read¬ 
ing,  Teaching  Spelling,  Seat  Work  Sugges¬ 
tions,  etc.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  this  county 
last  year  had  not  had  much  Normal  Training 
and  therefore  much  help  was  needed  from 
higher  up. 

Attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was 
stimulated  by  awards  in  the  form  of  library 

%j  «/ 

books  which  were  sent  for  a  certain  high  per 

cent  of  attendance  each  month.  This  system 

«/ 

will  be  continued  this  year. 

After  all  the  value  of  the  school  depends 
upon  the  way  the  teacher  teaches,  so  it  is 
fundamental  to  have  a  high  standard  for 

her  work. — Edith  Adamson,  County  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Cherry  County 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  BY  COMPARISONS 

ROSE  B.  CLARK,  Head  of  the  Geography  Department,  State  Teachers’  College,  Peru 


The  study  of  any  problem  in  geography 
calls  for  many  comparisons'.  These  tend  to 
give  an  otherwise  isolated  fact  a  real  setting, 
and  an  added  significance  in  problem  solving. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  geography,  at 
least,  comparisons  are  not  odious. 

Contrasts  in  Figure  Facts 

Is  your  problem  about  China  ?  Perhaps 
you  are  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  China 
could  become  a  world  power.  Now,  to  be  a 
world  power,  a  country  should  certainly  have 
area  enough,  and  people  enough,  and  its  re¬ 
sources  should  be  sufficiently  favorable  to  give 
food  and  occupation  to  those  people.  You  dis¬ 
cover  that  China  has  an  area  of  4  million 
square  miles,  and  that  within  this  area,  she 
takes  care  of  320  millions  of  people.  At  once 


you  look  for  comparisons.  You  are  surprised 
to  discover  that  only  five  other  countries,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Siberia,  can  be  classed  with  China  in  area. 
Each  of  these,  you  notice,  has  an  extent  of 
over  3  million  square  miles.  A  comparison  on 
the  basis  of  population  is  even  more  astonish¬ 
ing,  for  only  one  country,  India,  can  rank 
with  China  in  this  regard. 

The  discovery  that  China  and  India  are  the 
«/ 

lands  of  greatest  population  leads  one  to  seek 
the  reasons  why  these  can  take  care  of  so 
many  people.  Australia  has  but  5  millions; 
Canada,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  only  8 
millions.  Such  sharp  contrasts  in  “figure 
facts”  call  for  an  investigation  as  to  the 
over-crowded  and  the  under-settled  areas. 
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ENTER  THE  STATE-WIDE  CONTEST 

HE  March  number  of  The  NEBRASKA  TEACHER  will  be  a  special  num¬ 
ber  in  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  Nebraska.  One  of  the  many 
interesting  features  of  that  number  will  be  a  state-wide  contest  on 
“Why  I  Am  Proud  to  Live  in  Nebraska  .  Any  child  from  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  grade  may  enter  the  contest.  Each  child  is  asked  to  write 
a  two-hundred  word  statement  on  “Why  I  Am  Proud  to  Live  in  Ne¬ 
braska  \  The  first  and  second  best  statements  in  each  grade  will 
be  published  in  this  special  March  number  of  The  TEACHER. 

The  teachers  in  grades  four  to  eight  should  set  their  children  to 
planning  for  this  contest  at  once.  The  children  should  study  Nebraska,  her  lead¬ 
ers,  her  schools,  her  recreation  and  historical  spots,  her  best  material  and  other 
resources,  and  the  part  she  has  played  in  the  development  of  the  Country  of  which 
she  is  a  part.  Grade  contests  may  be  held  in  each  school,  and  only  the  best 
statements  entered  for  the  prize. 

Remember  the  conditions  of  this  contest:  Subject,  “Why  I  Am  Proud  to  Live  in 
Nebraska  .  Length  of  statement,  200  words.  Statement  written  neatly  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  The  name,  grade,  school,  and  postoffice  add  ress  of  each  writer 
to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  statement.  The  best  statement  from  each  grade 
m  each  district  to  be  entered  in  the  final  contest.  All  statements  entered  to  reach 
The  Nebraska  Teacher  on  or  before  January  15,  1922. 


Comparing  Regions 

Comparisons  are  needed  in  any  regional 
study.  If  the  Southern  Appalachians  are 
under  consideration,  we  might  well  ask  what 
this  region  could  profitably  learn  from 
Switzerland,  its  European  protot}^pe.  In  the 
development  of  dairying,  in  the  wise  use  of 
the  forests,  in  the  making  of  good  roads,  in 
the  fine  art  of  entertaining  tourists,  the  one 
might  gain  much  by  imitation  of  the  other. 

Any  study  of  the  Central  Plains  of  our  own 
country  should  bring  to  mind  the  Western 
Lowlands  of  Europe.  These  two  areas  ac¬ 
cording  to  Huntington  are  rival  claimants 
for  the  position  of  leading  “energy  center” 
of  the  world. 

Local  Comparisons 

Other  comparisons  of  a  more  specific  char¬ 
acter  may  be  made.  A  dry,  hot  day  may  re¬ 


call  conditions  in  Arabia.  A  hot,  wet  day 
may  remind  one  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Steep 
creek  banks  make  a  miniature  Grand  Canyon. 
The  hill  ridge  in  the  pasture  becomes  the 
Continental  Divide.  Children  will  be  glad 
to  find  in  their  own  environment  something 
which  might  suggest  to  the  class  the  Black 
Belt  of  the  Ukraine,  or  the  Veldt  of  South 
Africa;  the  jungles  of  the  Congo,  or  the 
sand  dunes  of  the  Sahara.  Every  important 
feature  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  its  miniature 
in  our  own  neighborhood,  if  we  have  only  eyes 
to  see.  Such  comparisons  are  better  than 
pictures  or  sand  modelings  and  they  are  all 
so  intensely  real. 

Character  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  so¬ 
briety,  on  the  east  by  integrity,  on  the  west 
by  industry,  and  on  the  south  by  gentleness. 

- — Frances  Willard 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Omaha  is  the  place  and  November  9,  10 
and  11  are  the  dates.  Supt.  John  H.  Bever¬ 
idge  of  the  Omaha  public  schools  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  prepared  the  program. 

Omaha  is  a  good  place  to  go  and  this 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Teachers  in  goodly  numbers 
should  plan  to  be  there.  The  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  required  so  much  attention 
in  recent  years  is  settled,  but  it  must  be  put 
into  operation.  The  method  of  operation  is 
as  important  as  the  plan. 

The  program  at  Omaha  will  be  fine  as 
usual.  Let’s  all  go  and  take  an  active  part 
in  an  unusually  important  meeting. 


MAKING  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS  HAPPY 

What  is  fhe  matter  with  the  college  Pro¬ 
fessor?  is  the  question  most  everyone  is  ask¬ 
ing  who  knows  anything  about  the  college 
professor  and  his  daily  work.  The  answer 
is  that  the  college  professor  is  unhappy.  But 
why  is  he  unhappy?  His  working  conditions 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 

What  are  these  working  conditions?  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  salaries.  The  salaries  are 
fairly  adequate  now,  tho  a  few  years  ago 
they  wTere  miserably  low.  The  trouble  lies 
deeper  than  salaries. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  just  and  sure  re¬ 
ward  for  merit.  No  matter  how  hard  a  man 
mav  work:  no  matter  how  wonderful  a 
teacher  he  may  prove  himself  to  be,  the  col¬ 
lege  governing  board  does  not  reward  him 


unless  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  same 
reward  to  every  other  professor  of  equal  rank 
on  that  college  facult}7. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this  really  serious 
situation?  How  can  college  professors  be 
made  happy  at  their  work?  If  they  continue 
in  their  present  state  of  mind  their  usefulness 
to  education  and  civilization  will  be  seriously 
impaired.  No  man  can  do  good  work  when 
he  does  not  believe  in  his  future  or  in  his 
co-workers,  when  he  is  involved  in  petty 
intrigue,  or  when  he  feels  that  he  must  seek 
some  outside  influence  to  get  the  recognition 
and  reward  which  he  feels  that  he  has  justly 
earned. 

What  is  the  sure  cure?  Without  being  un¬ 
duly  dogmatic,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
cure  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  college  exec¬ 
utive  and  the  college  governing  board.  These 
governing  powers  must  have  courage  to  deal 
with  college  faculties  fairly  and  justly.  If  a 
faculty  member  does  good  work  he  must  be 
duly  rewarded  for  it,  and  he  must  be  re¬ 
warded  promptly.  The  reward  may  be  in 
rank  or  it  may  be  in  salary.  The  professor 
who  does  not  work  or  who  has  little  abilitv 
must  be  promptly  dropped  from  the  faculty 
list. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  the  wdiole  stor}7.  But 
this  touches  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  And 
the  college  faculty  situation  is  serious  enough 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
colleges  cannot  give  the  good  service  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  as  long  as  the 
faculty  members  continue  in  their  present 
state  of  mind. 


DO  THE  SCHOOLS  COST  TOO  MUCH? 

The  people  who  pay  the  taxes  are  beginning 
to  inquire  about  the  cost  of  the  public  schools. 
School  taxes  have  reached  a  high  level.  Can 
this  high  cost  of  public  education  be  lowered 
or  must  the  public  be  told  that  the  schools 
will  not  cost  less  but  will  cost  still  more  ? 

What  has  caused  school  taxes  and  school 
costs  to  go  up  ?  Many  people  think  the  reason 
is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “war  prices". 
If  this  were  the  reason,  school  authorities 
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would  have  little  trouble  in  reducing  school 
taxes.  But  every  teacher  knows  that  war 
prices  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
increased  cost.  Then  what  are  the  reasons? 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  increase 
in  maintenance  costs.  One  is  increased  teach¬ 
ers  salaries,  which  are  still  not  high  and 
which  will  likely  need  to  be  still  further  in- 
creased  as  the  years  go  by,  to  secure  still 
better  trained  and  better  qualified  teachers. 
The  other  reason  is  increased  attendance. 

Just  'a  comparatively  few  years  ago  there 
were  no  high  schools  at  all.  Now  there  is 
a  high  school  in  every  community.  Com¬ 
pared  with  ten  years  ago  the  high  school 
attendance  is  doubled.  In  the  Lincoln  high 
school  in  1913-14  the  enrollment  was  1163 
and  the  high  school  teaching  force  numbered 
51.  Last  year,  1920-21,  the  Lincoln  high 
school  enrollment  was  2322  and  the  teaching 
force  numbered  86.  This  vear  the  enroll- 

ment  will  reach  2500.  Exactlv  the  same 

«/ 

statements  can  be  made  applying  to  Omaha, 
York,  Norfolk,  Columbus  and  Fremont.  Ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  high  schools  all  over  the  state  and  all 

over  the  country.  The  same  relative  increase 

«/ 

in  enrollment  has  come,  of  course,  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  grammar  grades. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  enrollment  is 
very  easy  to  see.  Twice  as  many  pupils  re¬ 
quire,  approximately,  twice  as  many  teachers, 
twice  as  manv  school  desks,  twice  as  manv 
books,  and  twice  as  much  coal.  More  pupils 
require  more  capital  investment,  too;  that  is, 
more  school  grounds  and  school  buildings. 

The  people  have  not  yet  been  made  to  see 
these  facts  as  clearlv  as  they  should.  A  few 
short  years  ago  we  were  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  few.  Now  nearly  everybody’s 
children  are  going  to  school  and  are  staying 
in  school  thru  the  grades  and  most  of  them 
thru  the  high  school. 

No  one  would  argue  that  any  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  refused  the  benefits  of  an 
education  so  that  school  costs  might  be  re¬ 
duced.  And  yet  this  is  the  only  way  to 
materially  reduce  school  costs.  There  are 


already  reductions  in  costs  of  materials  and 
buildings,  but  fhese  reductions  will  not  re¬ 
duce  total  costs  when  constantly  more  children 
are  coming  to  schools. 

The  public  must  face  the  facts.  The 
schools  will  not  cost  less.  They  must  cost 
more.  Careful  as  school  executives  and 
school  boards  must  be,  they  cannot  reduce 
the  total  costs  of  the  schools.  These  costs 
will  be  still  larger  as  the  people  continue  to 
insist  that  their  children  stay  in  school  at 
least  until  they  have  completed  the  high 
school  courses. 

School  boards  must  be  told  these  things 
and  they  in  turn  must  tell  their  people. 
School  costs  have  not  been  as  high  as  other 
things  have  been  during  the  war.  The  salary 
increases  to  teachers  have  been  very  moder¬ 
ate.  They  cannot  be  decreased  without  a  loss 
in  efficiency  which  not  only  is  undesirable 
but  which  the  people  would  not  accept.  Build¬ 
ing  and  other  costs  are  lower  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  market.  But  these  are  so 
small  a  factor  compared  with  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  increased  attendance  as  to  be  aL 
most  negligible. 

The  public  should  not  be  allowed  to  expect 
something  that  cannot  be  brought  about. 
School  taxes  will  continue  high,  not  because 
school  boards  do  not  want  to  reduce  them 
but  because  they  cannot  reduce  them. 


AMERICANISM  THAT  COUNTS 

We  have  room  for  but  one  flag,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  and  that  excludes  the  red  flag, 
which  symbolizes  all  wars  against  liberal 
government  and  civilization  just  as  much  as 
it  excludes  any  foreign  flag  of  a  nation  to 
which  we  are  hostile.  We  have  room  for  but 
one  language  here  and  that  is  the  English 
language,  for  we  intend  to  see  that  the  cru¬ 
cible  turns  our  people  out  as  Americans,  of 
American  nationality,  and  not  as  dwellers 
in  a  polyglot  boarding-house;  and  we  have 
room  for  but  one  soul  loyalty,  and  that  is 

loyalty  to  the  American  people. — Theodore 
Roosevelt 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION’S  PLAN  FOR  CELEBRATING  ARMISTICE  DAY 


WILLIAM  RITCHIE,  Jr.,  Commander 


The  Nebraska :  Teacher  has  asked  me,  as 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
to  give  a  short  message  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Legion  desires  the  people  of  Ne¬ 
braska  to  celebrate  Armistice  Day  and  the 
part  the  schools  may  take  in  such  a  celebra¬ 
tion. 

In  order  that  you  might  know  the  Legion's 
ideas  of  the  purposes  of  Armistice  Day  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Legion  thinks  the 
day  should  be  celebrated,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  State  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Legion,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
statement  of  what  Armistice  Day  should 
mean.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  patriotic  affairs 
of  the  community  naturally  center  around  the 
public  schools,  and  therefor  if  no  other  or¬ 
ganization  has  taken  the  lead  in  your  com¬ 
munity  in  arranging  for  an  Armistice  Day 
celebration,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  public 
schools  should  take  the  situation  in  hand  and 
see  that  all  organizations  which  in  any  way 
participated  in  the  winning  of  the  World 
War  are  called  upon  to  do  their  share  toward 
making  the  celebration  of  Armistice  Day, 
1921,  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  another 
organization  has  already  taken  charge  of  the 
celebration  in  your  community,  your  school 
should  insist  that  it  be  given  a  part  in  the 
exercises.  Some  of  the  children  from  the 
school  could  speak  patriotic  pieces,  others  sing 
patriotic  songs,  and  all  should  join  in  the 
parade  and  general  festivities  of  the  Day. 

Perpetuation  of  Armistice  Day 

As  the  Fourth  of  July  will  always  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  waving  flags,  fireworks  and  a  gen- 
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eral  rejoicing  because  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  as  Memorial  Day  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  our 
departed  heroes,  so  Armistice  Day  should  be 
perpetuated  in  that  manner  which  will  best 
preserve  the  memories  of  the  events  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  November  11,  1918. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  to  the 
armies  of  the  world  which  for  years  had  been 
struggling  in  a  death-grapple  back  and  forth 
over  shell  scarred  and  barren  no-man’s  land, 
the  men  in  all  armies  thanked  God.  And 
then  as  the  realization  of  what  the  armistice 
really  meant  burst  upon  their  senses,  the  hi¬ 
larity,  revelry  and  rejoicing  knew  no  bounds. 

The  evening  of  the  great  day  found  the 
men  gathered  around  the  campfires,  regretful 
of  the  partings  that  peace  would  bring  and 
pledging  to  preserve  forever  the  comradeship 
which  only  those  could  know  who  together 
had  stared  into  the  eyes  of  death,  the  comrade¬ 
ship  which  knew  no  distinction  of  rank,  or 
race,  or  wealth.  And  this  same  spirit  of 
thanksgiving,  rejoicing  and  comradeship  ani¬ 
mated  the  men  in  training  camps  and  the 
civilian  populations  of  all  allied  lands. 

Crowning  all  memories  of  the  first  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  on  this,  the  third  anniversary  of 
that  great  event,  the  Nation  does  honor  to 
those  who  gave  their  all  with  no  thought  of 
reward  or  praise,  unselfishly  and  unknown, 
and  at  the  noon  hour  of  November  11,  1921, 
the  man  who  served  and  sacrificed — unknown 
— will  be  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  the  National 
shrine  at  Arlington. 

And  so  the  American  Legion  asks  every 
community  to  do  honor  to  this  great  anni¬ 
versary — first,  by  solemn  services  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  which  should  be  held  during  the 
hour  in  which  the  funeral  services  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  are  being  conducted  at 
Washington.  Then  let  the  afternoon  be  set 
aside  for  parades,  games,  carnivals  and  other 
incidents  of  festal  rejoicing,  and  as  the  twi¬ 
light  hour  approaches  and  the  darkness  of 
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the  night,  let  all  organizations  of  those  who 
were  united  in  a  common  work  during  the  war 
gather  around  their  respective  campfires,  there 
to  renew  the  comradeships  of  the  war,  thus 
to  perpetuate  and  preserve  forever  the  mem¬ 
ories  and  incidents  of  their  service,  pledging 
and  dedicating  themselves  anew  to  the  great 
work  for  which  their  departed  comrades  gave 
their  lives. 


KEEP  MOVING 

If  you  stop  to  find  out  what  your  wages 
will  be 

And  how  they  will  clothe  and  feed  you, 
Willie,  my  son,  don’t  you  go  on  the  Sea, 

For  the  Sea  will  never  need  you. 

If  you  ask  for  the  reason  of  every  command 
And  argue  with  people  about  you, 

Willie,  my  son,  don't  you  go  on  the  Land, 
For  the  Land  will  do  better  without  you. 

If  you  stop  to  consider  the  work  you  have 
done 

And  to  boast  what  your  labor  is  worth,  dear, 
Angels  may  come  for  }mu,  Willie,  my  son. 
But  you’ll  never  be  wanted  on  Earth,  dear ! 

— Rudycircl  Kipling 


THE  CHILDREN’S  STORY  HOUR 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


FIGHTING  STOCK 

Your  great-great-great  grandfather 
Was  a  little  chap  like  you, 

When  suddenly  one  summer 
Bugles  of  battle  blew, 

And  bells  rang  in  the  towers, 

And  flags  in  the  windows  flew. 

He  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
And  the  fall  of  marching  feet; 

He  saw  a  dust  on  the  hill  road, 
Regiments  in  the  street, 

While  men  were  thick  in  the  highway 
And  drums  in  the  market  beat. 

Fie  watched  how  the  townsfolk  hurried 
Eagerly  to  and  fro; 

He  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother 
■  Quiet  and  brave  and  low, 

And  he  saw  his  father  shoulder 
A  queer  old  gun  and  go. 

Your  great-great-great  grandfather 
Sturdy  and  strong  like  you, 


Glad  of  the  blowing  bugles 
Proud  of  the  flags  that  flew, 

Was  glad  and  proud  as  you,  lad, 

Son  of  a  soldier,  too. 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner  in  Youth's  Companion 


WITH  STRIPES  UP  AND  DOWN 

The  November  sun  shone  tenderly  on  the 
hills  of  Belgium.  Its  warm,  healing  rays 
touched  the  village  of  Musson,  lighting  up 
the  dark  corners  as  if  it  would  say,  “Forget 
your  troubles;  the}r  are  past.  Brighter  days 
are  coming”. 

pf  that  was  what  the  sunshine  whispered 
to  little  Pauline  Brehant  as  she  sat  on  her 
home  doorstep,  she  gave  no  heed  to  its  kindly 
invitation.  Instead,  her  face  Avore  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  grief. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Pauline?”  cried  her 
playmate,  Marie  Saar,  running  across  the 
street.  “You  ought  to  be  happy  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Americans  are 
coming?” 
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“That  is  why  I  cry”,  said  Pauline,  fresh 
tears  starting.  “They  are  coming  and  I  have 
no  Hag". 

“No  dag!"  exclaimed  Marie  in  dismay. 
“How  then  will  von  march  with  us?" 

Pauline  spread  her  hands  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  a  juvenile  reproduction  of  her 
mother's  expression  of  helpless  despair.  But 
Marie  could  not  spend  too  much  time  on  her 
friend’s  misfortune.  “My  dag  is  grand",  she 
said  proudly.  “My  mother  had  it  hidden  in 
the  cellar.  For  four  years  it  lay  in  the 
box  behind  the  old  log.  They  never  found 
it".  The  last  words  were  in  a  whisper  with 
a  furtive  glance  toward  the  eastern  hills  as  if 
the  gray-coated  soldiers  who  had  passed 
over  them  such  a  few  days  before  might  still 
return  to  do  her  harm.  Then  she  turned 
again  to  Pauline.  “Perhaps  your  grand¬ 
mother  has  a  dag",  she  suggested  kindly. 

“She  gave  hers  to  Jacques”,  said  Pauline. 
“He  is  tall  and  can  wave  it  high.  Anna  has 
one,  and  Georgette,  but  they  said  because  I 
was  so  little  it  did  not  matter". 

The  door  behind  Pauline  opened  quickly  and 
her  mother  cried,  “Come  in,  my  pet.  You 
shall  have  a  dag  and  for  this  great  day  yours 
shall  be  the  best  of  all — the  dag  of  our  de¬ 


liverers — the  dag  of  America”. 

o 

“Oh,  where  is  it?'’  cried  Pauline  as  the 
children  ran  into  the  house.  “Where  did  you 
get  it?” 

“Not  so  fast",  said  her  mother.  “I  have  no 
iiag  but  I  will  make  one.  There  is  still 
time”. 

“Make  one!"  exclaimed  Pauline's  grand¬ 
mother,  looking  up  from  the  very  ragged  coat 
that  she  was  endeavoring  to  mend.  “From 


what  will  you  make  it?  Leaves  of  the  tree? 
There  is  no  cloth". 

“You  could  have  my  yellow  petticoat  and 
my  black  cape”,  said  Pauline  hopefully. 

“No,  no”,  said  her  mother,  “the  American 
dag  is  not  black  nor  yellow  like  ours.  Only 
the  red  is  the  same,  and  there  is  white  and 
blue.  Its  colors  are  beautiful.  See  here”,  and 
going  to  the  cupboard  she  loosened  a  board 
in  the  wall  behind  it.  From  the  opening  she 
drew  out  her  piece  bag  of  the  days  before 
the  war.  “I  used  this  to  hide  my  silver 
spoons  and  mv  few  poor  treasures.  They  are 
safe  and  these,  and  these".  She  spread  out 
some  patches  of  red  calico  and  a  bit  of  plain 
blue  muslin.  “Here  I  have  the  red  and  blue”, 
she  said,  “but  there  is  no  white”. 

“Take  a  piece  of  your  sheets,  or  a  towel", 
suggested  Marie. 


“Sheets;  Towels!”  cried  Madam  Brehant 


in  bitter  indignation.  “Do  you  forget?  Did 
they  leave  us  one  thing?  Not  even  on  our 
beds — the  Bodies!"  and  she  shook  with  sobs 
as  she  remembered  the  latest  indignity. 

“Yes,  yes,  my  daughter",  said  the  grand¬ 
mother  soothingly,  “it  is  the  war.  It  is  past 
now  and  this  is  our  great  day  of  happiness. 
You  shall  have  the  white.  What  better  use 
for  this  than  to  make  the  flag  of  America?” 
and  taking  the  kerchief  from  her  neck  she 
laid  it  beside  the  patches  of  red  and  blue. 
“Now  make  haste",  she  added,  “for  they  will 
soon  be  here". 

“Here  is  your  staff*,  Grandmere”,  said  a  tall 
lad,  coming  from  the  bench  where  he  had 
been  smoothing  the  rough  places  from  a  birch 
sapling.  “This  is  strong  and  light  and  with 
the  help  of  my  arm  you  can  go  with  us  to 
meet  the  Americans”. 

“Yes,  I  will  go,  too",  said  Grandmere 
taking  the  staff.  “With  this  I  am  young 
again". 

“Will  the  Americans  stay  with  us?”  asked 
Pauline. 

“No,  my  child'’,  answered  Grandmere. 
“They  are  passing  thru  on  their  way  to  the 
Rhine”. 

“To  fight  the  Bodies?” 

“Hear  the  child !  When  will  you  under¬ 
stand  that  the  war  is  done?  They  are  going 
to  the  Rhine  to  see  that  the  invaders  keep 
their  word  and  do  not  come  again”. 

“But  will  they  take  our  things  as  the 
others  did?”  and  Pauline  looked  anxiously 
about  at  the  room’s  scanty  furnishings. 

“Heaven  forbid !  ”  cried  her  grandmother  as 
if  the  child  had  uttered  a  sacrilege.  “The 
Americans  are  our  deliverers.  They  take 
nothing  but  what  is  theirs  by  right.  They 
help  the  old  and  the  weak.  Their  feet  pass¬ 
ing  thru  our  village  will  leave  a  blessing. 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
day”. 

Madam  Brehant,  with  scissors  in  hand, 
still  hesitated.  “I  have  forgotten  how  it 
goes”,  she  said.  “I  know  that  it  has  stripes 
of  red  and  white  but  the  rest  I  have  for¬ 
gotten”. 

“Where  is  Pere  Loubet?”  asked  the  grand¬ 
mother.  “He  would  know”. 

“He  is  at  the  town  hall”,  said  Jacques. 
“Fie  is  helping  Paul  Dubois  and  his  band 
to  learn  the  American  song.  I  heard  him 
say  that  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted”. 

“Louise  has  visited  Paris”,  said  Marie,  “Per¬ 
haps  she  saw  such  a  flag  there”. 

“Go  quickly  and  ask  her”,  said  Madame 
Brehant. 
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In  answer  to  the  summons  Louise  came, 
willing  enough  to  help,  but  with  her  memory 
of  what  she  had  seen  in  Paris  dimmed  by  the 
four  sad  years  of  war  that  had  passed  since 
then.  Oh  yes,  she  had  seen  the  American 
Hag.  It  had  stripes  of  red  and  white  and 
in  one  corner  a  square  of  blue.  “There  is 
something  more”,  she  added,  “but  I  cannot 
remember”. 

“Plere,  Louise”,  said  Jacques,  bringing  a. 
piece  of  charcoal,  “you  draw  the  picture  of 
the  hag  on  the*  floor  and  Mother  can  make 
it  from  that". 

“Oh,  I  cannot”,  protested  Louise,  but  she 
took  the  charcoal  and  drew  the  outline  of  a 
hag  while  the  others  looked  on  in  eager  inter¬ 
est.  In  the  upper  corner  she  drew  a  small 
square.  “This  is  the  blue”,  said  she,  then 
stopped.  “There  were  stripes  but  how  did 
they  go?  LTp  and  down  or  across?" 

“I  will  make  them  up  and  down",  said 
Madame  Brehant.  “There  is  no  time  to  lose". 
So  she  cut  the  square  of  blue  and  the  stripes, 
four  of  red  and  four  of  white.  All  watched 
as  she  stitched  them  quickly  into  place. 

“There  is  something  more!’,  said  Louise,  “if 
I  could  only  remember”. 

“Pere  Loubet  said  that  the  American  flag 
was  called  the  ‘stars  and  stripes’  ”,  said 
Jacques.  “Where  are  the  stars?" 

“That  is  it!  That  is  it!"  cried  Louise.  “I 
do  remember  now.  White  stars  on  the  blue". 

“White  stars  on  the  blue”,  repeated  Madame 
Brehant,  and  folding  together  the  remaining 
scraps  of  white  she  made  a  quick  snip  with 
the  scissors.  To  her  great  disappointment 
the  stars  turned  out  to  have  four  points  in¬ 
stead  of  five. 

“Never  mind,  Mother”,  said  Pauline.  “I 
like  it  that  way  and  they  do  look  like  stars”. 
So  the  three  scraps  of  white  were  sewed 
to  the  field  of  blue. 

“Oh.  my  flag!  My  little  flag!"  cried  Pauline 
clasping  her  hands.  “But  how  can  I  carrv 
it?” 

“I  will  show  you”,  said  her  brother  hastily 
stripping  the  bark  from  a  branch  of  the 
birch  tree.  “Mother,  have  we  tacks?” 

His  mother  shook  her  head  but  Grandmere 
said,  “Y  es.  I  have  a  few.  I  found  them  in 
the  room  of  the  Bodies  after  they  had  mine”. 

The  flair  was  soon  tacked  to  its  staff  and 
waving  it  above  her  head,  Pauline  cried, 
“Vive  les  Americains!” 

“What  is  that?”  cried  Grandmere  suddenly 
pointing  thru  the  window. 

Down  the  distant  road  that  led  to  Virton 
and  thence  to  the  French  border  came  horse¬ 


men  and  following  them  a  line  of  khaki  ever 
growing  longer  as  it  streamed  over  the  hill. 

“Les  Americains !  Les  Americains ! " 
screamed  the  children;  but  the  women  wept 
in  each  others  arms. 

The  village  was  a  whirl  of  excitement.  Old 
and  young  gathered  in  the  town  square.  Then 
with  the  band,  Pere  Loubet  and  the  mayor 
leading,  they  went  forth  to  meet  their  friends. 
The  school  children  marched  together  sing¬ 
ing  “La  Brabanconne",  the  Belgian  national 
air.  Pauline  stayed  by  her  mother’s  side  but 
she  sang  and  waved  her  flag  with  the  rest. 

On  came  the  soldiers.  As  thev  met,  the 
band  struck  up  the  Star  Spangled  Banner — 
at  least  they  tried  to  play  it.  It  was  a  brave 
attempt  and  fortunately  the  Americans  recog¬ 
nized  it  in  time  to  salute  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  mayor  made  a  speech  of  welcome. 
Pauline  could  not  understand  it  all  but  she 
caught  the  phrases  “Saveurs  de  La  Belgique" 
and  “avec  hommage  de  profonde  gratitude". 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment  replied  in  the 
very  best  French  that  he  could  command, 
then  all  turned  about  to  march  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  thru  the  village. 

“Sur  l’arbre  de  la  liberte", 
sang  the  children, 

“Sur  I'  arbre  de  la  liberte”; 
and  catching  up  the  air  the  Americans  sang 
with  them. 

As  the  colonel  rode  beside  her  Pauline 
waved  her  flag  and  cried  “Vive  les  Ameri¬ 
cains!"  then  hid  her  face  in  her  Mother's 
skirts  to  think  that  she  had  been  so  bold. 

The  colonel  said  something  to  his  orderly 
who  dismounted  and  lifting  the  child  in  his 
arms  held  her  up  to  the  colonel.  She  held 
out  her  flag — her  precious  little  American 
flag  and  the  colonel  took  it  and  gravely 
thanked  her.  She  did  not  understand  his 
words  but  she  did  understand  the  language 
common  to  all  countries,  the  kiss  which  bend¬ 
ing  over  he  placed  upon  her  cheek. 

So  the  cavalcade  wound  its  way  thru  the 
village  and  to  the  hills  beyond  where  the 
villagers  stopped.  They  watched  the  soldiers 
out  of  sight,  then  Pauline  and  her  mother 
turned  their  feces  homeward  with  the  others, 
but  the  gay  little  flag  with  its  three  stars 
and  its  stripes  running  up  and  down  started 
on  a  iounrey  that  did  not  end  till  it  had 
reached  America,  the  fair  land  in  whose  honor 
it  had  been  made. 


Effective  power  in  action  is  the  true  end  of  educa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  storing  uo  of  information,  or 
the  cultivation  of  faculties  which  are  mainly  recep¬ 
tive,  discriminating,  or  critical. — Charles  Wm.  Eliot 
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SPECIAL  DAY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 


NOVEMBER 

Trees  are  bare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere, 

Dancing  up  and  down, 

Whirling  thru  the  air. 
Red-cheeked  apples  roasted, 
Pop-corn  almost  done, 

Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted, 

That’s  November  fun. 

— Songs  in  Season 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Mv  sisters  are  September  and  October,  bright 
and  gay; 

They’re  beautiful  in  richer  charms,  while  I 
am  brown  and  gray ; 

Yet  all  their  glorious  days  can  not  compare 
with  one  I  bring; 

This  one,  the  loveliest  of  the  fall,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  I  sing.  — Selected 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  HARVEST 

Now  sing  we  a  song  for  the  harvest: 

Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  praise 
For  all  that  the  bountiful  Giver 
Hath  given  to  gladden  our  days. 

For  grasses  of  upland  and  lowland, 

For  fruits  of  the  garden  and  field, 
For  gold  which  the  mine  and  the  furrow 
To  delver  and  husbandman  yield. 

And  thanks  for  the  harvest  of  beauty, 
For  that  wdiich  the  hands  cannot  hold, 
The  harvest  eyes  only  can  gather, 

And  only  our  hearts  can  enfold : 

We  reap  it  on  mountain  and  moorland, 
We  glean  it  from  meadow  and  lea, 

We  garner  it  in  from  the  cloudland, 

We  bind  it  in  sheaves  from  the  sea. 


But  now  we  sing  deeper  and  higher, 

Of  harvests  that  eye  cannot  see; 

They  ripen  on  mountains  of  duty, 

Are  reaped  by  the  brave  and  the  free. 

O  thou  who  are  Lord  of  the  harvest, 

The  Giver  who  gladdens  our  days, 

Our  hearts  are  forever  repeating 

Thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and  praise ! 

.  — John  W.  Chadwick 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

November  brings  Thanksgiving  Day.  And 
Thanksgiving  Day  brings  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  our  many  blessings. 

Thanksgiving  Day  brings  these  same  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  school-room  year  after  year  and 
they  get  to  be  an  old  story  for  the  teacher. 
Following  are  two  presentations  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  sure  to  like  and  that  may  bring 
new  interest  and  joy  to  the  teacher: 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

T  eacher1  s  Aim : 

To  teach  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Children's  Aim: 

To  “dress  up”  and  play  they  are  Pilgrims 
or  Indians. 

Material : 

Pictures : 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
Pilgrim’s  Going  to  Church 
Pilgrim  Exiles 
-  The  First  Thanksgiving. 


A  GOOD  TIME  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY 
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Procedure : 

1.  Pictures  fastened  up  some  place  in  the 
room. 

2.  Conversation :  Do  you  play  “house” 
sometimes?  Who  do  you  play  you  are?  How 

do  you  dress? 

«/ 

Did  you  ever  dress  up  any  other  way? 

Did  you  ever  dress  like  people  you  have 
read  about  or  seen  in  pictures? 

Here  are  some  pictures  of  people  who 
dressed  differentlv  than  we  do  now. 

c/ 

How  are  the  men  dressed?  The  women? 
The  children? 

Do  you  know  who  these  people  are? 

If  you  wanted  to  dress  as  the  Pilgrim  men 
what  would  you  need? 

What  could  you  use  for  collar?  Cuffs? 
Cloak  ?  Hat  ? 

(Talk  about  women’s  costumes  in  same 
way. ) 

By  this  time  the  children  will  probably 
either  express  a  desire  to  dress  this  way  or 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  going  to 
do  so. 

3.  Choose  the  person  you  wish  to  repre¬ 
sent.  (There  are  some  Indians  in  “The  First 
Thanksgiving”. ) 

Prepare  costumes. 

Collars,  cuffs,  hats,  caps  and  Indian  head¬ 
dress  may  be  made  of  i:>aper;  kerchief  and 
aprons  of  cheese-cloth. 

4.  Now  that  vou  can  dress  as  Pilo-rims 

v  o 

and  Indians,  what  do  you  want  to  play?  (An 
opportunity  to  tell  more  about  the  picture.) 

The  result  will  be  a  dramatization  of  one 
or  more  of  the  pictures. 

For  all  the  good  and  pleasant  things 

That  every  day  so  surely  brings; 

For  food  and  home  and  loving  care, 

For  toys  to  play  and  clothes  to  wear, 

For  mother,  father,  baby,  we 

Our  Thank  you  sing,  dear  Lord,  to  Thee. 

— Songs  of  Happiness,  by  Bailey  and  Ehrman 


A  GOOD  TIME  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Teachers  Aim:  To  lead  children  to  wish 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  show  them  a 
way  to  do  so. 

Subject  Matter :  “Old  Gentleman  Gay”. 


Said  Old  Gentleman  Gay,  “On  a  Thanks- 
giving  Day, 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  something 
away”. 

So  he  sent  a  fat  turkey  to  Shoemaker  Price, 

And  the  Shoemaker  said,  “What  a  big  bird ! 
how  nice; 

And,  since  a  good  dinner’s  before  me,  I  ought 

To  give  poor  Widow  Lee  the  small  chicken 
I  bought”. 

“This  fine  chicken,  O  see”,  said  the  pleased 
Widow  Lee, 

“And  the  kindness  that  sent  it,  how  precious 
to  me ! 

I  would  like  to  make  someone  as  happy 
as  I — 

I'll  give  washwoman  Biddy  my  big  pumpkin- 
pie  . 

“And  O,  sure”,  Biddy  said,  “  ’tis  the  queen 
of  all  pies ! 

Just  to  look  at  its  yellow  face  gladdens  my 
eyes ! 

Now  it’s  my  turn,  I  think;  and  a  sweet 
ginger-cake 

For  the  motherless  Finigan  children  I'll 
bake”. 

“A  sweetcake,  all  our  own !  ’Tis  too  good  to 
be  true!'’ 

Said  the  Finigan  children,  Rose,  Denny  and 
Hugh ; 

“It  smells  sweet  of  spice,  and  we’ll  carry  a 
slice 

To  poor  Little  Lame  Jake  who  has  nothing 
that’s  nice”. 

“O,  I  thank  you,  and  thank  you!”  said  Little 
Lame  Jake; 

“O  what  a  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful 
cake !” 

And  O,  such  a  big  slice !  I’ll  save  all  the 
crumbs, 

And  will  give  ’em  to  each  little  sparrow  that 
comes !” 

And  the  sparrows  they  twittered,  as  if  they 

would  say, 

Like  Old  Gentleman  Gay,  “On  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day, 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  some¬ 
thing  away!” 

— Marian  Douglas,  “A  Boole  of  Verse  for  Little 
Children" 

Procedure : 

1.  Read  poem  to  children. 

2.  Questions  to  bring  out  the  thought  of 

each  stanza,  as.  Why  did  Old  Gentleman  Gav 

/  /  4 
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give  a  turkey  to  the  shoemaker?  How  did 
Shoemaker  Price  feel?  What  did  he  do? 
Why  ? 

3.  Dramatization 

Characters 

Scenes 

What  can  we  use  for  turkey,  pie,  etc.  ? 
What  did  Old  Gentleman  Gay  say?  Shoe¬ 
maker  Price?  Widow  Lee? 

4.  Try-outs. 

Who  would  like  to  be  Old  Gentleman  Gay? 
What  did  he  sav? 

• j 

How  do  you  think  he  said  it?  (Let  all 
try  who  wish  to.) 

5.  Assign  parts 
Study  parts 

3.  Give  play 

A  pplication : 

How  did  Old  Gentleman  Gav  have  a  good 

CZJ 

time  on  Thanksgiving  Day?  Shoemaker 
Price  ?  Who  else  had  a  good  time  bv  giving 
something  away? 

How  might  you  have  a  good  time?  What 
could  you  give  away?  To  whom? 

A  hat  do  you  like  for  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner?  (Make  list.) 

Who  could  bring  chicken?  Potatoes?  etc.? 
Results  vary.  This  is  the  true  story  of 
what  happened  when  one  group  of  children 
worked  out  the  above.  The  children  brought 
supplies  for  two  Thanksgiving  dinners  (there 
were  fruit  and  vegetables  enough  for  several 
meals),  everything  from  chicken  to  celery 
and  cranberries  and  one  little  girl  even 

o 

brought  some  pop-corn ! 

They  were  taken  to  two  very  needv  and 
deserving  families.  This  is  where  the  story 
usually  ends  but  one  day  the  gentleman  who 
had  delivered  the  dinners  came  to  school  and 
told  the  children  about  the  sick  bov  in  one 
family  and  the  three  little  girls  in  the  other 
and  how  much  joy  their  gifts  had  brought 
to  these  two  homes !  And  the  children  fairly 
beamed,  as  if  they  would  say, 

Like  Old  Gentleman  Gav, 

c  / 

“On  Thanksgiving  Day, 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  something 
away !” 


GOOD  HEALTH  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  * 

Every  bov  and  girl  wishes  to  grow.  It 

should  be  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  help 

them  in  everv  wav  we  can. 

«/ 

There  are  a  number  of  health  habits  that 
we  should  help  children  to  acquire.  The 
importance  of  this  assumes  greater  proportions 
when  we  remember  that  these  habits  will  al¬ 
ways  be  beneficial  and  that,  once  established, 
they  will  continue  thruout  a  life  time. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  create  a  pass¬ 
ing  interest,  even*  enthusiasm  in  this  work. 
Our  real  problem  is  to  maintain  this  interest 
to  the  degree  that  the  children  will  perform 
these  “health  chores"  over  and  over  again 
until  thev  do  become  habits. 

Ha  ve  a  Health  Week 

Begin  bv  having  a  Health  Week.  The 
out-standing  feature  of  this  week  will,  of 
course,  be  Good  Health.  Talks  by  doctors, 
dentists  or  nurses,  posters,  pictures  and  plays 
are  some  Avavs  in  which  this  may  be  pre¬ 
sented. 


The  children  should  be  measured  and 
Aveighed.  .Their  Aveights  should  be  compared 
with  the  Standard  Weight  Card,  which  mav 
be  obtained  from  the  Go\Ternment.  This  com¬ 
parison  and  the  desire  to  grow  will  furnish 
strong  moti\Tes  for  the  hvgiene  for  the  first 
four  years,  Adz. :  establishing  Avholesome 
health  habits. 

Good  Health  Game 

This  game  consists  in  performing  certain 
“health  chores"  which  may  be  called  the 
“Rules  of  the  Game".  HaAre  the  children 

*The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  In 
terior,  has  just  issued  pamphlet  No.  10  of  the  Health 
Education  Series,  which  is  most  excellent  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  requests  it. 


GOOD  HEALTH  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
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make  these  rules,  decide  upon  the  length  of 
the  game  and  the  manner  of  keeping  a  record. 

The  rules  should  include  the  following : 
brushing  teeth  morning  and  night;  drinking 
four  glasses  of  water  every  day;  drinking 
milk  instead  of  tea  and  coffee;  eating  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  every  day ;  eating 
slowly;  keeping  hands,  face,  ears,  neck,  hair 
and  finger  nails  clean;  taking  a  full  bath  at 
least  once  a  week;  playing  part  of  each  day 
out  of  doors;  sleeping  long  hours  with  win¬ 
dows  open;  clean  clothing;  removing  wraps 
when  indoors;  sitting  and  standing  straight; 
and  carrying  a  handkerchief. 


Dramatization 

Dramatize  the  “Rules  of  the  Good  Health 

("^  55 

Tame  . 


Health  Day 

Feature  “Good  Health'"  once  a  week. 


Reci¬ 


tations,  stories,  plays,  compositions,  reports 
are  appropriate  for  this  day. 

Posters 

Posters  made  by  the  group  and  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  are  constant  re¬ 
minders. 

Posters  made  by  individuals  may  be  taken 
home  and  thus  serve  as  dailv  reminders  of 
“Good  Health"  habits. 

PREPARE  FOR  CHILDREN  S  BOOK  WEEK 

Children’s  Book  Week  is  a  national  affair 
and  should  be  observed  in  every  school.  The 
week  set  apart  is  that  beginning  November 
13.  “More  Books  for  the  Home”,  “Buy  a 
Book  a  Week",  and  “Read  a  Book  a  Week” 
are  slogans  suggested  for  posters  for  Book 
Week.  " 

Interesting  stories  which  lead  to  reading, 

the  posting  of  lists  of  good  books  each  child 

has  read,  the  acting  of  the  best  scenes  from  the 

best  children's  books,  and  si^ecial  schoolroom 

and  librarv  exhibits  of  the  best  books  avail- 
%/ 

able,  are  suggested  as  among  the  means  of 
interesting  children  in  adding  to  their  own 
personal  libraries. 

Children’s  Book  Week  is  especially  endorsed 
by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  wise  teacher 
will  begin  now  to  prepare  a  campaign  for 
better  reading  and  for  more  extensive  personal 
ownership  of  good  books.  Remember  the 
date,  November  13  to  19,  and  plan  to  make 
Children’s  Book  Week  a  true  success. 
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NOT  LESS  BUT  BETTER  GRAMMAR  NEEDED 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 


A  teacher  of  English  was  recently  giving 
a  ninth  grade  class  an  informal  oral  test  in 
grammar.  Following  is  a  report,  in  part, 
of  the  result: 

“What  is  a  verb?”  was  asked. 

“A  word  that  shows  action,  being,  or 
state",  came  a  quick  response. 

“What  kinds  of  verbs  do  you  know?” 

“Strong  and  weak  verbs”,  a  boy  replied 
glibly. 

“Explain  what  you  mean  by  ‘strong  and 
weak  verbs’  ”. 

“Well,  a  weak  verb  has  to  have  another 
verb  to  help  it,  and  a  strong  verb  can  stand 
alone”. 

“Illustrate  your  explanation”. 

“The  men  have  gone  home;  gone  is  a  weak 
verb.  He  walks;  walks  is  a  strong  verb”. 

An  objection  was  raised  by  another  pupil. 
The  class  was  given  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
question  freely,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  soon  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  verbiage. 

<_3  C"' 

They  had  strong  and  weak- ,  principal  and . 
auxiliary ,  regular  and  irregular  all  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  in  their  minds.  The  teacher  finally  came 
to  the  rescue  and  cleared  away  the  difficulty. 
Then  the  test  was  carried  forward. 

3  a,  t  a  verb  expresses  action. 
Xame  some  action  verbs”. 

The  pupils  gave  run ,  walk ,  talk ,  jump , 
bring ,  carry ,  shot ,  kill,  throw ,  hop,  and  a 
number  of  other  such  verbs. 

“Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  action  expressed  by  some  of  these 
verbs  from  that  expressed  by  others?” 

“Oh,  I  know,  some  of  them  have  to  have 
an  object”,  said  one. 

“Some  are  transitive  and  others  intransi¬ 
tive”,  said  another. 

“What  is  a  transitive  verb?” 

Following  are  the  answers  that  came  from 
this  question :  “A  transitive  verb  is  one  that 
has  to  have  an  object".  “A  transitive  verb 
is  incomplete”.  “A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb 
that  expresses  action”.  “A  transitive  vetb  has 
to  have  something  to  receive  the  act”. 


Again  there  was  a  wranging  over  defini¬ 
tions,  and  a  hopeless  entanglement  except  on 
one  point — all  were  agreed  that  a  transitive 
verb  must  have  an  object  to  complete  its 
meaning. 

The  class  was  a  unit  in  deciding  that  fly 
in  birds  fly  is  intransitive;  and  that  threw 
in  the  boy  threw  the  ball,  is  transitive;  but 
when  they  were  given  the  sentence,  the  ball 
teas  thrown,  all  except  two  were  sure  that 
was  thrown  is  intransitive.  The  two  who 
called  it  transitive  were  not  so  positive,  but 
they  held  to  their  decision. 

What  does  this  incident  signify?  It  demon¬ 
strates  what  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in 
most  of  the  classes  in  grammar  grades  and 
high  schools  over  the  country — the  futility 
of  formalism.  It  shows  also  that  there  is 
a  desperate  need  to  check  the  woeful  waste 
of  the  teacher’s  and  the  pupils’  time  and 
energy  by  better  teaching  of  grammar. 

Either  grammar  must  be  more  effectively 
taught  or  the  subject  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  curriculum.  The  results  now  coming 
from  the  study  would  seem  not  worth  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  time  being  given  to 
it.  Formalistic  teaching  of  grammar  defeats 
itself;  we  must  devise  some  better  methods. 

Proof  enough  to  substantiate  these  asser¬ 
tions  can  be  readily  produced.  A  perennial 
cry  goes  up  from  high  schools  that  pupils 
“don’t  know  grammar”.  College  teachers  are 
bitterly  voicing  the  same  complaint.  And 
at  the  same  time  their  graduates  are  escap¬ 
ing  with  little,  if  any,  more  grammar  than 
when  they  entered  college. 

Where  lies  the  trouble?  Surely  enough 
time  and  effort  are  being  spent  to  master  the 
subject.  A  large  part  of  the  time  in  grades 
and  high  school  is  now  given  to  lessons  and 
drills  in  grammar.  From  thirty  to  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  exercises  in  language  texts 
now  in  common  use  is  grammar. 

Why,  then,  are  better  results  not  obtained? 
The  answer  is  suggested  in  the  word  better. 
If  we 'would  get  better  results,  we  must  teach 
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grammar  in  a  better  way.  Not  quantity  but 
quality  in  the  teaching  is  the  thing  de¬ 
manded. 

The  thoughtlessness  of  formalism  accounts, 
we  feel,  largely  for  its  failure.  Empty  memory 
work  goes  off  the  pupil’s  mind,  so  to  speak, 
“like  water  off  a  duck’s  back”.  Grammar, 
or  any  other  study  to  last  with  the  learner, 
must  be  worked  into  his  thinking  processes, 
thru  the  solving  of  real  life  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject. 

A  course  in  grammatical  thinking  is 
needed.  How  can  such  a  course  be  provided? 
Simply  by  lifting  the  essentials  of  the  subject 
into  the  clear  by  a  series  of  vitalizing  exer¬ 
cises  and  thought-compelling  questions. 

Foremost  is  the  one  that  should  be  applied 
to  every  phase  of  the  question,  “What  is  the 
use?” 

What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  verb  in 
sentence  building  ? 

Show  why  it  is  something  necessary  to 
change  from  the  active  to  the  passive  form  of 
the  verb. 

What  two  practical  uses  has  the  participle? 

To  solve  these  and  many  other  practical 
questions  in  grammar  is  to  give  life  and  real 
meaning  to  the  subject.  All  the  necessary 
facts  and  forms  will  naturally  be  drawn  into 
the  solution  of  such  grammatical  problems. 
The  learners  of  necessity  must  have  terms 
with  which  to  talk  about  the  study. 

The  course  also  should  cultivate  gram¬ 
matical  skill.  Solving  problems  alone  is  not 
enough ;  knowing  must  be  clinched  by  doing 
if  the  principles  and  facts  and  forms  are  to 
grip  and  hold.  Drills  to  fix  the  essentials 
must  carry  beyond  the  recitation  and  the 
book.  Grammar  should  find  application  in 
the  learner’s  other  studies — his  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  science,  and  also  in  his  every  day 
speech. 

This  application  must  go  further  than 
merely  using  correct  forms.  The  main  use 
of  the  grammatical  lessons  is  to  be  found  in 
ability  to  read  sentences  rightly  and  to  build 
them.  Teachers  seemingly  have  forgotten  to 
apply  grammar  to  these  processes;  their  chief 


concern  has  been  to  help  the  pupil  overcome 
“I  done  it”,  “I  seen  it”,  “It’s  me”,  and  other 
type  errors. 

Correctness  of  speech  is  important,  of 
course;  but  clearness  is  even  more  vital.  To 
be  able  to  build  sentences  effectivelv  is  the 
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main  need  in  language.  Skill  in  sentence 
construction  carrying  with  it  skill  to  interpret 
sentences  will  be  gained  thru  a  vitalized  study 
of  grammar. 

Another  point  is  here :  To  determine 
whether  a  pupil  has  learned  his  grammar  we 
must  give  him  tests  that  reallv  test.  A  few 
fair  searching  questions  that  strike  at  the 
essentials  will  show  what  net  results  are  being 
obtained.  For  instance,  take  one  of  those 
given  in  the  oral  test  reported  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article :  “The  ball  ivas  thrown . 
Is  the  verb  was  thrown  transitive  or  intransi¬ 
tive?*1  Most  of  the  pupils  and  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  to  whom  this  question  has  been 
put,  have  decided  was  thrown  to  be  intransi¬ 
tive. 

This  answer  shows  clearly  that  such  pupils 
and  teachers  have  never  been  taught  to  feel 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  transitive. 
They  have  learned  the  formal  definition  in¬ 
stead  of  being  stimulated  to  do  a  little  gram¬ 
matical  thinking. 

Another  illustration:  A  group  of  teachers 
was  recently  asked  to  define  a  sentence.  They 
returned,  as  was  expected,  the  old  definition, 
“A  sentence  is  a  group  of  related  words  ex¬ 
pressing  a  complete  thought”.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  “How  many  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  compound  sentence?” 

“As  many  as  there  are  principal  clauses  in 
the  compound  sentence11.  The  teachers  were 
a  unit  in  this  decision. 

“What  then  becomes  of  vour  definition  of 
a  sentence?”  was  asked. 

The  thought  that  a  well  constructed  sen¬ 
tence  carries  one  and  only  one  main  or  domi¬ 
nating  thought  had  seemingly  never  been 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  these  teachers. 
A  compound  sentence  to  them  was  simply 
several  shorter  sentences  thrown  together. 
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They  had  never  been  stimulated  to  think  why 
the  compound  sentence  is  so  built. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  people  generally 
have  the  “and"  habit.  Most  teachers  and 
even  some  grammarians  seem  not  to  realize 
keenly  what  that  habit  signifies.  A  thought¬ 
ful  studv  of  sentence  structure  would  do  much 
to  clear  away  this  distressful  habit. 


What  is  needed  is  not  less  but  better  gram¬ 
mar.  A  course  in  grammatical  thinking 
would,  we  feel  sure,  clear  away  the  difficulties 
and  prevent  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  it 
takes  now  to  get  nowhere  in  the  subject. 
The  demand  is  not  for  quantity  but  for  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  teaching  of  the  essentials  of  this 
important  subject. 


ARITHMETIC  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES 

ALICE  M.  BURLEY,  Lincoln  Public  Schools 


Bean-bag  games  are  among  the  oldest  num¬ 
ber  games,  yet  they  still  hold  an  undisputed 
place  with  young  children.  The  bags  should 
be  made  of  some  strong  material  which  will 

not  soil  easilv.  Care  should  be  taken  not 

«/ 

to  have  them  too  large,  or  filled  too  full. 
Rice  or  oats  make  better  “bean*’  bags  than 
corn  or  beans. 

Target  Bean-bag 

Any  light  board  material  mav  have  any 
number  of  holes  cut  in  it.  These  holes  may 
be  round  or  square;  they  may  be  all  the  same 
size  or  different  sizes,  but  the  latter  is  more 
interesting.  Each  hole  is  marked  -with  a 
number  representing  the  score  to  be  made 
when  the  bag  goes  thru.  The  number  used 
mav  be  written  in  cravon,  or  large  numbers 
cut  from  calendars  may  be  pasted  over  the 
holes. 

Place  the  board  up  against  the  wall  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Mark  a  line  about 
two  yards  away  from  the  board  for  the  play¬ 
ers  to  stand  upon  while  throwing  the  bags. 
The  number  of  times  a  player  “tosses"  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  class  beforehand.  Perhaps 
each  child  has  just  four  throws,  or  perhaps 
each  child  throws  until  he  misses.  The 
score  may  be  kept  by  each  member  of  the 
class,  or  bv  an  official  score-keeper  chosen  bv 

•s  1  1/ 

the  pupils. 

The  numbers  used  to  represent  the  score 
should  always  represent  such  operations  as  are 
within  the  child’s  experience. 


Circle  Bean-bag 

Draw  three  large  circles  on  the  floor,  one 
circle  within  the  other.  (Note  diagram  used 
for  Roulette  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Nebraska  Teacher.)  Place  the  largest  number 
in  the  center  circle,  the  next  largest  in  the 
next  circle,  and  the  smallest  number  in  the 
outer  circle. 

Arrange  the  children  in  a  line  before  the 
circle.  Give  the  first  player  two  bags.  These 
he  tosses  as  he  runs,  gives  his  score  (which 
may  be  the  sum,  difference,  or  product  of  the 
two  numbers,  according  to  the  facts  to  be 
drilled  upon)  picks  up  his  bags  and  hands 
them  to  the  next  player. 

Square  Bean-bag 

Draw  a  large  square  on  the  floor.  In  the 
center  of  this  square  place  a  small  circle. 
Write  numbers  in  each  corner  of  the  square 
and  one  in  the  circle.  The  player  in  this 
game  has  but  one  bag  which  he  throws  to  one 
corner  of  the  square.  The  score  in  this  game 
is  the  sum  of  the  number  in  the  small  circle 
and  the  number  in  the  corner  of  the  square 
where  the  bag  has  been  tossed.  As  in  circle 
bean-bag,  the  child  gives  his  score,  picks  up 
his  bean-bag,  and  hands  it  to  the  next  player. 

If  the  blackboard  is  arranged  for  a  score 
card,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  game  to  have 
each  child  record  his  score  instead  of  giving  it. 

Allow  children  to  suggest  changes  in  all 
games.  It  is  surprising  how  many  valuable 
suggestions  even  small  children  can  give. 
Developing  initiative  and  teaching  children 
resourcefulness  mean  more  than  number  facts. 
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Designed  by 
Educators 

Produced  by 
Craftsmen 


New  Geography  Maps 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  SERIES 

In  Two  Sizes:  “J”  Series,  44x56  Inches;  “S”  Series,  64x78  Inches 
Political  with  Names,  and  Unlettered  or  Test  Maps,  in  Each  Size 


Edited  by 
Scholars 

Made  in 
America 


NEW  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP!  Not  a  Revision,  but  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES 

Geographically  Accurate  Politically  Up-to-Date 


SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 


Mounted 
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On 

a  Roller 

Roller  Front 
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Case 
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Handy  Map 
Number 

Rack 
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New  History  Maps 

74  LARGE  MAPS,  EACH  44x32  INCHES 

Comprising  a  complete  history  map  equipment,  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  durable  mountings, 

adaptable  to  every  need  and  circumstance 


Harding  European  Series 


Breasted  Ancient  Series 

B  1.  Ancient  World 
B  2.  Ancient  Orient  and  Palestine 
B  3.  Oriental  Empires 
B  4.  Eastern  Mediterranean 
B  5.  Ancient  Greece 

B  6.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonization 
B  7.  Boeotia  and  Attica 
B  8.  Athens. 

B  9.  Sequence  Map  of  Greece 
BIO.  Alexander’s  Empire 
Bll.  Ancient  Italy 
B12.  Roman  Power  in  Italy 
B13.  Rome 

B14.  Conquest  of  Mediterranean 
B15.  Caesar’s  Gaul 
B16.  Roman  Empire 

NOTE:  Perfect  continuity  ir '  passing  from 
B16  to  HI :  hence  for  courses — 

To  CHARLEMAGNE:  Add  HI  and  112  to 
Breasted  Series:  Set  BH18.  Add  B16  to 
European  Series  to  fill  14-roller  cases. 

H26.  Northern  France.  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine:  is  omitted  in  26-map  cabinet  sets, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 


H  1.  Barbarian  Invasions 
H  2.  Charlemagne 
H  3.  Holy  Roman  Empire 
H  4.  Crusades 

II  5.  Saxon  and  Norman  Ehgland 

H  6.  England  and  France 

H  7.  Europe,  1360 

H  8.  Medieval  Commerce 

H  9.  Charles  V.  1519 

H10.  The  Reformation 

Hll.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England 

H12.  Europe,  1648 

H13.  Europe,  1740 

H14.  Discoveries  and  Colonization 

H15.  Napoleon 

H16.  Europe,  1815 

H17.  British  Isles 

H18.  Industrial  England 

HI 9.  Modern  Italy 

H20.  German  Empire,  Industrial,  etc. 

H21.  The  Balkans 

H22.  World,  1914 

H23.  Europe  in  1914 

H24.  Economic  Europe 

H25.  Peoples  of  Europe 

H26.  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 

H27.  Europe  in  January,  1920 


Hart  American  Series 

A  1.  World  of  Columbus,  1492. 

A  2.  World  Explorations  to  1580. 

A  3.  Caribbean  Settlement,  1492-1525. 

A  4.  International  Rivalries,  1580-1750 
A  5.  English  Colonial  Grants,  1580-1763 
A  6.  Partition  of  America,  1700  and  1763 
A  7.  Colonial  Commerce  and  Industries 
A  8.  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1783 
A  9.  State  Claims  and  Ratifications,  1776-1802 
A10.  Westward  Movement,  1763-1829 
All.  Louisiana  Purchase.  1803-1819. 

A12.  Territorial  Acquisitions,  1776-1866 

A13.  Land  Routes,  1820-1860 

A14.  Mexican  War  and  Compromise  of  1850 

A15.  Secession  1860-1861 

A16.  Civil  War.  1861-1865 

A17.  Abolition  and  Reconstruction 

A18.  Western  Statehood  and  Land  Grants 

A19.  Lines  of  Transportation,  1920 

A20.  Resources  and  Conservation 

A21.  Industrial  United  States  (Eastern) 

A22.  Agricultural  United  States 
A23.  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
A24.  Greater  United  States,  1920 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY :  Especially  recom¬ 
mended,  A24,  22,  21,  20,  19,  18,  17,  13,  10,  7,  1; 
H24,  20,  19,  18,  8. 


SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 

Roller  Front  Case  Drop  Front  Case  Handy  Map  Rack 

Number  Price  Number  Price  Number  Price 

Breasted  Ancient,  16  maps  (8  rollers) . B16-28R  $  84.20  B16-27R  $  80.20  B16-26R  $  77.40 

Harding  European,  26  maps  (13  rollers)..  H26-28R  134.45  H26-27R  124.45  H26-26R  120.65 

Harding,  27  maps  with  B16  (14  rollers) . H28-28R  142.10  H28-27R  132.10  H28-26R  128.70 

Hart  American,  24  maps  (12  rollers) . A24-28R  122.80  A24-27R  114.80  A24-26R  111.60 

Prices  uniform  throughout;  mixed  sets  filling  same  number  rollers  as  above  at  same  prices. 

H26-28  q  st.,  Nebraska  School  Supply  House,  Lincoln 
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THE  CALL  TO  SERVICE 

Chari  Ormond  Williams,  President  of  the  National 

Education  Association, 

The  call  to  service  in  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  never  been  clearer  than 
now.  There  are  important  tasks  ahead — big, 
challenging’  tasks  that  call  for  the  best  effort 
of  the  organized  teachers  of  the  Nation.  The 
call  is  to  educators  of  all  classes  and  ranks. 
Adequate  elementary  education  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  everv  American  child,  which  means 
that  there  must  be  enormous  improvement, 
particularly  in  rural  education.  Secondary 
education  must  eventually  be  made  a  vital, 
universal  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl. 
Higher  education — general,  professional,  and 
technical — whether  under  public  or  private 
auspices,  must  be  helped  to  grow  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  until  it  is  able  to  meet 
full  and  readv-handed  the  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  the  leadership  of  our  democracy.  Li¬ 
braries  for  rural  communities  as  well  as  urban 
must  be  built  up  to  keep  alive  the  high  pur¬ 


pose  and  the  spirit  of  intelligence  which 
schools  exist  to  create.  The  ideals  of  educated 
men  and  women  must  more  and  more  be  made 
the  ideals  of  our  whole  people.  All  this 
will  require  leadership.  Our  Association  must 
help  to  provide  that  leadership.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  professional  unity — in  locality,  State 
and  Nation.  Our  Association  must  enlist  the 
profession  and  help  obtain  that  unity.  The 
right  development  of  education  in  America 
will  require  far-reaching  changes  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  ideals  of  revenue  raising.  It  is  for 
the  National  Education  Association  thru  studv 

c- 

and  publicity  to  light  the  way.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  must  be  quickened  to  see  education  in  the 
perspective  of  its  true  importance.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  of  service  includes  all  of  these  things. 
Let  us  join  hands  to  make  this  vear  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  professional  organi¬ 
zation  among  teachers.  Let  us  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  growth  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  realization  of 
its  program  of  service. 


% 

The  new  Prescott  elementary  school,  at  Lincoln,  was  opened  in  September  at  the  time  other  city 
schools  began  their  work.  The  school  has  two  full-sized  city  blocks  of  ground.  The  architecture  is  of 
early  English  renaissance  type. 

In  addition  to  its  twenty-six  standard  sized  classrooms,  it  has  two  large  practical  arts  rooms,  one 
regular  size  classroom  devoted  to  fine  art  study,  a  music  room,  a  health  suite,  teachers’  rest  rooms,  an 
office  suite,  two  large  play  rooms,  shower  baths,  two  kindergartens  and  adequate  storage  throuout  the 
building.  Provision  is  also  made  for  serving  lunches  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings. 

The  general  contract  for  this  building  amounted  to  $375,000.  Including  heating,  lighting,  ventilating 
and  electrical  contracts,  together  with  complete  equipment  for  the  building,  the  total  estimated  cost  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  building  are  232*4  feet  by  159  feet. 

The  school  is  organized  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continuing  thru  the  first  six  grades.  The 
normal  capacity  is  approximately  one  thousand  children.  It 'would  be  possible,  however,  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort,  to  take  care  of  twelve  hundred  children.  Mrs.  May  Morley  is  principal  of  the  school. 
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OMAHA 

Dry  Goods  and  Women's  Apparel 


“The  customers  of  this  store  are  exhibit  A  in  the 
evidence  of  its  worthiness  and  their  testimony  is  our 
propaganda  for  trade  extension  ”  :  :  :  : 


JSebraSfea  i£>tate  Ceacljers  Colleges 


Especially  equipped  for  teacher  training 
Nebraska  needs  trained  teachers 
Plan  to  enter  a  State  Teachers  College 

Tuition  is  free  Expenses  very  low  Equipment  of  the  best 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course. 

The  two  year  course  leads  to  a  first  grade  state  certificate  which  qualifies  one  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Special  work  is  offered  in  Music,  Art, 

Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Manual  Training,  Commerce,  Science. 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska;  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Editor 


Grand  Jury  and  Wild  Cats 

A  grand  jury  has  been  sitting  in  Omaha  during 
the  past  month  investigating  financial  projects 
carried  on  in  Nebraska  during  the  boom  war 
period.  As  a  result  of  its  hearings  about  forty 
arrests  have  been  made  of  well  known  financial 
promoters.  Those  arrested  have  given  bail.  A 
series  of  sensational  trials  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  Douglas  county  district  court  this  fall  in  these 
cases. 


North  Platte  Land  Lottery 

At  the  United  States  land  lottery  held  at  Torring- 
ton,  Wyoming,  September  9,  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  eighty  acre  farms  near  the  Fort 
Laramie  canal  to  be  drawn  for.  Only  ex-service 
men  could  have  a  chance.  About  4,500  took  the 

chance.  Each  man  was  required  to  make  selection 
of  some  eighty  acre  tract  on  which  to  risk  his 

chance  and  pay  $1.70  per  acre  in  advance  for  the 

opportunity.  If  he  failed  to  draw  the  tract  his 

money  was  refunded.  If  he  won,  the  $1.70  paid 
the  first  year’s  water  rent  on  the  land.  A  good 
many  of  these  tracts  looked  undesirable  as  a  site 
for  a  home.  Anyway  230  soldiers  will  have  the 
chance  to  prove  whether  they  are  as  good  pioneers 
as  patriots  in  making  eighty  acres  of  arid  land 
look  like  an  American  home. 


Land  and  Money 

The  chief  events  in  Nebraska  during  the  past 
month  relate  to  land  and  money.  Prices  of  farm 
products  have  continued  to  fall.  Many  farmers  are 
in  a  critical  financial  condition.  They  have  ceased 
to  buy  manufactured  goods,  which  in  turn  reacts 
upon  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  the  general 
community.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  a  year  ago  in  contracting  credits  is  blamed 
for  much  of  the  trouble.  In  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Governor  McKelvie  and  Mr.  Harding  (not 
the  president  but  the  head  of  the  federal  reserve) 
some  facts  have  been  brought  out  worth  considera¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  local  banks  in  Nebraska  have 
borrowed  money  from  the  Federal  Reserve  at  about 
6%  and  in  some  cases  have  loaned  the  same  for 
10%  per  annum.  This  is  denounced  as  profiteering 
by  the  federal  reserve  and  defended  as  a  fair  profit 
by  some  Nebraska  banks.  There  are  203  Nebraska 
banks  out  of  a  total  of  about  1000  which  are  mem 
bers  of  the  federal  reserve  system.  Of  these  seventy- 
four  are  not  now  borrowing  from  the  reserve 
system.  Fifty-seven  are  borrowing,  but  lack  $4,000, 
000  of  borrowing  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
Seventy-two  other  banks  are  borrowing  to  an 
amount  exceeding  their  limit  by  $2,000,000.  Promise 
is  now  -  made  that  money  will  be  available  in  Ne¬ 
braska  to.  lend  thru  local  banks  to  stock  men  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  This  is  from  a  federal 
fund  voted  by  Congress  to  enable  stockmen  to  grow 
livestock  without  fear  of  being  forced  to  market 
them  prematurely. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Four  daily  passenger  trains  were  laid  off  the 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  between  Omaha  and 


Sioux  City  by  the  State  Railway  Commission  on 
September  1. 


District  Judge  Goss  made  an  order  at  Omaha, 
September  2  permitting  the  Westminister  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to  erect  a  new  building  covering 
more  than  25%  of  the  area  of  its  lots  and  contrary 
to  the  Omaha  Zoning  Ordinance. 


There  is  at  least  one  toll  bridge  and  road  in 
Nebraska.  This  is  the  bridge  across  the  Platte 
river  between  Omaha  and  Plattsmouth  known  as 
the  Pollock  -  bridge. 


Lincoln  and  Dawson  counties  are  fighting  to 
secure  part  of  the  four  hundred  feet  originally 
voted  by  Congress  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  as 
right-of-way.  The  railroad  is  not  using  the  land 
and  has  submitted  a  deed  for  a  roadway  with  a 
provision  that  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  railway 
company  if  ever  needed  for  its  purposes.  This  the 
counties  object  to  and  a  deadlock  has  arisen.  One 
of  the  consequences  is  that  the  Lincoln  Highway 
in  those  counties  has  been  diverted  from  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  miles  into  the  back  country, 
thus  making  right  angles  where  the  railroad  pursues 
the  shorter  diagonal  line. 


J.  W.  Cameron  is  a  Furnas  county  hero  buried  at 
Beaver  City,  September  5.  He  lost  his  life  in 
rescuing  a  workman  on  his  farm  who  was  over¬ 
come  by  gas  in  a  half  filled  silo. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Marietta  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  near  Wahoo  was  celebrated  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 


A  World’s  Press  Congress  is  in  session  at  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Adam  Breede,  of  the  Hastings  Tribune,  is 
a  delegate  from  Nebraska. 


Silas  Hunt  of  Hayes  Center,  88  years  old,  rode 
on  a  railroad  train  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
to  the  State  Fair  this  year.  He  came  to  Nebraska 
with  an  ox  team  60  years  ago. 


A  peculiar  lawsuit  is  that  brought  by  six  Polk 
county  farmers  for  $23,000  against  the  state.  The 
claim  is  that  employes  of  the  .state  highway  de¬ 
partment  shut  off  a  windmill  in  a  pasture  with  the 
result  that  the  cattle  therein  died  from  thirst.  In 
order  to  bring  suit  against  the  state  an  act  of  the 
legislature  was  necessary. 


The  Scully  estate  owns  about  60,000  acres  of  land 
in  Nebraska  and  150,000  more  in  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  These  lands  were  bought  fifty  years 
ago  by  Lord  Scully  at  a  time  when  land  sold 
for  five  dollars  per  acre  or  less.  The  legislatures 
of  several  states,  including  Nebraska,  passed  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  alien  landlordism.  Lord 
Scully  moved  to  America  and  became  an  American 
citizen.  The  land  is  still  held  by  his  estate.  A 
reduction  of  20%  in  the  rental  for  1921  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  agents  of  the  estate. 


A  labor  picnic  was  held  at  Ralston  near  Omaha 
on  Labor  Day.  The  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
picnic  were  $600  and  the  Commercial  Club  paid 
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Three  Omaha  Hotels  of  Merit 
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C  AMCfiDH  NINETEENTH  Our  reputation  of  twenty 

5Al>fUKU  &FARNAM  years  is  back  of  these  hotels. 

Jno.  F.  Egan,  Manager  —  Rates  $1.50  to  $2  50 

Guests  may  stop  at  any  one 

HENSHAW  &faerennam  of  them  with  the  assurance 

Jos  H.  Keenan,  Manager  —  Rates  $1.50  to  $3  00  °f  receiving  honest  Value 

and  courteous  treatment. 
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All  Fireproof — Centrally  Located 
on  Direct  Car  Line  from  Depots 
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Conant  Hotel  Company,  operators 
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Let  the  T.  C.  U.  Help  Bear  the  Burden 

<1  What  a  herculean  task — what  a  discouraging  one — confronts  the  teacher,  upon  recovery, 
who  was  taken  ill  without  adequate  financial  protection.  *1  How  different  is  the  situation 
of  the  Teacher  who  is  T.  C.  U.  Protected.  What  a  relief,  when  ill,  to  be  free  from  Bill- 
Worries.  What  a  help,  when  recovered,  to  start  again  without  the  dead  weight  of  debt  to  carry. 

Read  What  the  T.  C.  U.  Will  Do  For  You 

<1  It  will  pay  you  $50.00  a  month  when  you  are  totally  disabled  by  Accident 
or  Confining  Sickness.  It  will  pay  you  $25.00  a  month  for  illness  that  does 
not  confine  you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you  from  your  work.  It  will  pay  you 
$11.67  a  week  when  you  are  quarantined  and  your  salary  stopped.  It  pays 
from  $333  to  $1,500  for  major  accidents,  or  for  accidental  loss  of  life.  All  bene¬ 
fits  doubled  for  travel  accidents.  Protects  during  the  vacation  period  too. 

Send  in  the  Coupon  Today 

Fill  out.  Cut  off,  and  Mail  Coupon  for  Information 


The  T.  C.  U.  is  the  one  means  by  which 
losses  of  time  can  be  distributed  so  that 
their  weight  will  not  crush  individual 
teachers  financially 

Write  us  and  find  out  what  a  load  can  be 
removed  from  your  shoulders  by  the  small 
sum  of  less  than  a  nickel  a  day. 

Teachers  Casually  Underwriters 

431  T.  C.  U.  Bldg. 
LINCOLN,  -  -  NEBRASKA 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.  C.  U.,  431  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  Pro¬ 
tective  Benefits.  ''end  me  the  whole  story  and 
Booklet  ofTestimonials. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation 
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$96  for  insurance  against  rain  on  that  day.  It 
did  not  rain. 


District  Judge  William  Y.  Allen  at  Madison  on 
September  7  decided  that  the  act  of  the  recent 
legislature  providing  for  supervision  by  the  state 
•over  delinquent  children  is  unconstitutional. 


The  Attorney  General’s  office  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  has  written  an  opinion  that  the  Bible  may 
t>e  read  in  public  schools,  provided  no  comment  is 
made  in  its  reading. 


A  party  of  128  Chinese  students,  including  both 
men  and  women,  passed  thru  Omaha,  September  8, 
on  their  way  from  the  Pacific  coast.  They  will 
attend  different  colleges  and  universities  thruout 
the  United  States.  Seven  of  them  were  destined 
for  schools  in  Iowa,  but  none  for  Nebraska. 


The  total  attendance  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
this  year  was  215,336.  In  1920  the  attendance  was 
270,669. 


A  20%  reduction  in  livestock  freight  rates  was 
put  in  effect  by  western  railroads  September  20  to 
continue  to  December  31. 


A  dispatch  from  Broadwater  in  the  North  Platte 
valley  announces  the  discovery  of  three  wild  buffalo 
in  the  sand  hills  near  that  place.  Tt  is  supposed 
that  they  escaped  from  some  of  the  buffalo  ranches. 


Mexican  Independence  Day.  September  28,  was 
observed  in  many  counties  of  Nebraska  this  year  by 
the  large  Mexican  population.  With  the  limitation 
upon  immigration  from  Europe  the  laboring  class  in 
Nebraska  is  now  largely  recruited  from  Mexico. 


Twelve  inches  of  rain  in  four  hours  was  the 
record  at  Arborville  in  Polk  county,  September  14, 
showing  what  may  occur  outside  the  tropics. 


Taxpayers  of  Bellevue  school  district  brought 
suit  September  15  to  restrain  the  school  board  from 
supporting  what  is  called  a  “tar-paper  shanty”  high 
school  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Bellevue  high  school,  having  about  forty  pupils, 
is  conducted  in  a  one  room  building  covered  with 
tar  paper  and  the  petitioners  assert  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  send  the  children  to  Omaha  High. 


William  A.  Wolfe  of  Beatrice  left  an  estate  of 
over  $1,000,000  on  which  the  federal  income  tax 
will  be  $40,000. 


The  state  tax  commissioner  is  placing  upon  the 
assessment  roll  about  sixty-five  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  institutions  in  Douglas  county  which 
have  hitherto  paid  no  taxes.  It  is  supposed  a  test 
case  will  be  taken  to  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
to  determine  the  legality  of  this  action. 


Publication  in  Nebraska  of  the  “slacker  list”, 
men  drawn  to  serve  in  the  army  during  the  war 
who  failed  to  respond,  began  September  20  with 
publication  of  56  names.  It  is  announced  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  War  Department 
in  preparing  this  list  so  that  no  injustice  shall 
be  done. 


]  l  1  l  l 


Burgess  Nash  Co. 

CORDIALLY  INVITE 

;  -i  * 

the  members  of  the 

Nebraska  Teachers  Association 

to  make  full  use  of  the 
many  conveniences  prepared 
for  them,  including 
Rest  Rooms,  Tea  Room, 

'  K  .  ,.'t  •  >  \  ■ : '  ’  .  r  ?  V 

%■'  •  "V.  J,  ,*«x \  .  '.i-  '  •  * 

Cafeteria,  Check  Stand, 
Information  Desk  and 
Post  Office 

Burgess  Nash  Co. 

OMAHA 
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OMAHA 

HOTEL  ROME 

(EUROPEAN) 

16th  and  Jackson  Sts. 

ROOM  RATES 

One  person,  $1.50  without  bath 
Two  persons,  $2.50  without  bath 

One  person.  $2.50  to  $3.00  with  bath 
Two  persons,  $3.50  to  $4.50  with  bath 

Four  or  more  persons  in  one  room: 

Each  $1.25  without  bath 
Each  $1.50  with  bath 

Cafeteria  Open  Day  and  Night 

Our  own  Auto  Bus  meets  all  trains,  Union 
and  Burlington  Stations.  Upstairs  across 
the  street.  Fare  25  cents. 

Management 

ROME  MILLER 


“The  Old  Order  Changeth 
Yielding  Place  to  New” 

The  day  for  modernizing  our  curriculum  is 
here! 

Effective  Expression 

is  a  distinctive  course  in  composition  and 
rhetoric  written  by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes, 
Assistant  Principal,  Lafayette  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Duncan  Spaeth 

Professor  of  English,  Princeton  University 
in  reviewing  Effective  Expression  says: 

“A  text-book  tlat  does  not  read  like  a  text-book. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  treatment  of  old 
material  and  a  richness  of  new  material  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  old  principles  that  makes  the  book  interesting 
reading  to  any  lover  of  good  English.  ...  In  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  pages  one  receives  the  impression  that 
every  chapter  represents  the  ripened  fruits  of  years 
of  experience  in  handling  the  problems  of  composi¬ 
tion.” 

532  pages,  attractivaly  bound  in  cloth; 
list  price,  $1.60 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


Splendid  Writing  Surface 

The  writing  surface  of  Beaver  Blackboard  makes  rapid, 
legible  writing  easy  for  the  children.  This  durable  surface 
with  its  hard  abrasive  finish  of  carborundum  and  silex, 
noiselessly  bites  off  just  the  right  amount  of  chalk  to  make 
a,  clean,  sharp  contrast. 

Beaver  Blackboards  give  years  of  dependable  service.  The 
surface  will  not  pit,  chip,  crack  or  change  color  with  age,  and 
retains  its  splendid  writing  qualities  under  the  most  severe 
usage.  School  rooms  thus  equipped  are  lighter  and  easier 
on  the  children's  eyes. 

Test  this  splendid  writing  surface  yourself.  Large  samples 
of  both  black  and  green  surface  sent  upon  request,  without 
charge. 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


TWO  COLORS  '-BLACK  AND  GREEN 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Certificates  of  Honor  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Nebraska  High  School  Debating  League  to  all  stu 
dents  who  wron  first  place  in  the  state  and  district 
contests  of  1920-21. 

The  University  dormitories  and  cafeterias  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Seaton 
in  a  new  department  organized  for  that  purpose. 

The  University  Museum  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Zimmer  for  a  limited  time  to  work 
as  an  expert  on  the  collection  of  birds  and  small 
mammals. 

Mrs.  Helen  Barret  Montgomery,  Moderator  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  convention,  gave  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  connection  with 
her  recent  visit  to  Lincoln. 

The  University  Extension  Division  is  having  a 
large  registration  of  teachers  who  are  meeting  cer 
tification  requirements  by  this  means. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Davis  has  been  called  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho  to  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  succeeding  Prof.  J.  H.  Frand- 
sen,  who  resigned  March  1. 

Track  Coach  Henry  F.  Schulte  is  working  up  a 
large  and  promising  squad  for  track  and  cross¬ 
country  work.  The  University  will  enter  the 
Missouri  Valley  cross-country  meet  this  fall. 

Prof.  George  B.  Noble,  of  the  department  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  has  made  a  report  recently  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  he  attended  as  a  representative  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

On  October  14  and  15,  the  Palladian  Literary 
Society  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  appro¬ 
priate  exercises.  A  large  group  of  alumni  and 
former  students  joined  with  the  active  members  in 
the  services. 

Mr.  Andrew  Haugseth,  the  newly  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  drawing  and  painting,  is  conducting 
evening  classes  in  commercial  art.  Much  interest 
is  being  shown  in  the  new  field. 

The  University  Players  opened  their  season  with 
Cohen’s  brilliant  comedy,  “Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate”.  This  will  be  followed  by  “Clarence”,  “Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale”,  “What  Every  Woman  Knows”,  and 
“Grumpy”. 

Dean  J.  E.  LeRossignol  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  as  an  alumnus,  was  one  of  a  group 
of  forty  famous  men  in  public  and  educational  life 
who  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  in  connection  with  the  recent  centennial 
exercises  held  by  that  institution. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  the  department  of  dra¬ 
matic  art  is  giving  plays  especially  for  children  in 
the  Temple  Theatre.  In  connection  with  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  classes  in  dramatics  are  being  given  Satur 
day  mornings  for  children. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  carry¬ 
ing  night  classes  in  business  training.  Prof.  Dana 
F.  Cole  is  giving  instruction  in  accounting,  Prof. 
Paul  W.  Ivey  in  marketing  and  Prof.  T.  T.  Bullock 
in  economics.  Plans  are  being  made  to  continue 
the  night  classes  in  Omaha  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  course  being  offered 


by  Prof.  Ivey  and  one  by  Prof.  Cole.  Last  year  a 
course  by  Prof.  Ivey  had  an  enrollment  of  eleven 
hundred,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  five 
hundred. 

Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  gave' 
the  first  convocation  address  for  the  year.  He 
was  brought  to  the  University  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  of  200,  and  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Harry  Huntington,  University  student  pastor  for 
the  M.  E.  Conference  of  Nebraska.  Plans  have 
been  made  for  a  number  of  similar  convocations 
during  the  year. 

A  student  movement  succeeded  in  a  campaign  to 
sell  2000  student  season  tickets  for  the  athletic  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  a  great  forward  step,  since  it  places 
all  forms  of  athletics  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
and  insures  a  sympathetic  group  of  supporters  to  all 
events. 

Harold  S.  Holtz,  ’17,  of  Omaha,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  has  entered 
upon  his  duties.  Mr.  Holtz  was  very  prominent  in 
University  life.  Among  other  honors,  he  won  the 
Pershing  medal.  He  entered  the  first  officers  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Ft.  Snelling,  was  transferred  to  avia¬ 
tion  and  was  among  the  first  officers  sent  overseas. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Italian  front  where  he  was  in 
active  service  in  the  first  combat  division,  making 
raids  on  the  Austrian  front  and  on  the  naval  base 
at  Pola.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  was 
awarded  the  Italian  cross  of  war.  Mr.  Holtz  is  a 
good  organizer,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  very  efficient 
in  his  new  and  important  work. 

Dr.  Albert  Schneider  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
has  just  been  granted  the  Ebert  prize  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  best 
pharmaceutical  research  of  the  year.  The  subject 
of  Dr.  Schneider’s  paper  was  New  Micro-Analytical 
Methods  in  Determining  the  Purity  of  Foods  and 
Drugs”.  The  prize  is  granted  annually  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  income  from  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  commission  on  Secondary  Education  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  is  making  a  study  of  the  academic  and 
professional  preparation  of  all  teachers  of  high 
school  subjects  in  the  eighteen  states  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  comprising  the  association.  In  order  to  add 
to  the  value  of  this  study,  the  Association  asked  that 
it  be  extended  to  all  four-year  high  schools  in  these 
states,  thus  making  it  the  most  elaborate  study  of 
teacher  training  attempted  thus  far  in  America. 
The  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools  is  asking  all 
Nebraska  schools  to  co-operate  in  this  study,  and 
blanks-  have  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 

The  University  Trade  School,  organized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  has 
opened  under  promising  conditions.  Courses  will 
range  from  three  months  to  two  years,  to  include 
specialized  lines  of  agriculture,  auto  mechanics, 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  dental  mechanics,  elec¬ 
trical  trades,  machinist  trades,  pattern-making, 
plumbing,  printing,  and  tractor  operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  former  soldiers,  laborers  injured  in  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  received.  Four  hundred  men  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend. 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E.  M  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Dunlap,  Mgr. 

Eva  J.  Marti,  Mgr.  Voc.  Sec. 
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A  New  Lippincott  Home  EconomicsText 

‘‘Successful  Family  Life  on  the 
Moderate  Income” 

By  Mary  Hinman  Abel 

Late  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics 

The  first  basic  Home  Economics  Text  to  stress 
Intellectual  Values  and  Social  Usages,  rather  than 
the  Mechanics  and  Technique  of  the  subject. 

The  majority  are  debarred  from  self-expression 
in  the  recognized  forms  of  art,  but  not  in  the  art 
of  living.  The  text  deals  with  the  relations  of 
members  of  the  family  to  each  other  and  to  the 
community.  Personal  resources  and  self-develop¬ 
ment  especially  stressed. 

It  contains  many  specific  problems  as  well  as 
principles,  also  Budgets,  Expenditures,  Savings, 
Standards  of  Living,  etc.  Questions  follow  each 
chapter.  251  pages  -  $2.00 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

E.  Washington  Square  2126  Prairie  A ve. 


PRIMARY  GRADES 


should  be  organized  according  to  pupils’  native  mental  ability. 
Classification  upon  entering  school  prevents  retardation  with 
consequent  cost  and  inconvenience.  Later  tests  should  sup¬ 
plement  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  tests  which  may  now 
be  accurately  made  with  the  following  material: 

Detroit  Kindergarten  Test 

An  individual  examination  for  pupils  entering  the  kindergarten. 
With  this  test  the  examiner  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
nature  of  the  reaction  which  is  of  importance  in  the  difficult 
mental  measurements  of  young  children.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  Tentative  standards  for  critical  scores  are  available. 

Detroit  First-Grade  Intelligence  Test 

A  standardized  non-language  test  for  children  entering  the  first 
grade.  The  present  form  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  form  given  to  20,000  children.  The  test  is  entirely 
pictorial,  and  no  school  symbols  are  used.  It  is  simple  in  ap¬ 
plication  and  easy  to  score.  There  are  no  directions  to  be 
memorized.  It  takes  about  thirty  minutes  to  complete  the 
test  with  children  below  the  age  of  seven. 


W rite  for  Our  Latest  Catalog  of 
Standard  Tests 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

2126  Prairie  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  NEW  YORK 
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Catalog  “5C” 


SCHOOLROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


This  Catalog  contain* 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

prevailing  at  this  time. 
You  will  be  given  advantage  of 
any  further  decline. 

ORDER  NOW 


for 

EVERY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

including 

Ink 

Pen* 

Pencil* 

Map* 

Chart* 

Globe* 

Crayon 

Blackboard* 

Furniture 
Dictionaries 
School  Record* 

School  Printing 
Pocket  Class  Record* 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Book* 
Writing,  Drawing  and 
Examination  Papers 
Playground  Apparatus 
Gymnasium  Equipment 
Etc,  etc 
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YOUR  IMMEDIATE  REQUIREMENTS 

Catalogs  sent  to  schoolmen  upon  request 

ALL  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Can  be  Supplied 

P  ROM  P T  L Y 

with  quality  products  at  attractive  prices 

Pocket  Class  Records  Teacher’s  Registers 

Crayon  and  Erasers  Papers  and  Pencils 

Janitor’s  Supplies  Playground  Apparatus 

Maps  and  Globes  Furniture,  etc. 

Complete  Equipment  Service 

- LABOR A  TORY - 

Equipment  for  all  Sciences 

Agriculture  Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics  Physiology 

Manuals 

Agriculture  Physics 

Physical  Geography 

Ask  for  Catalog,  giving  Official  Position 


Our  Nebraska  Representative  is 
C.  L.  Anderson,  Box  186,  Crete,  Nebraska 


W.  M.  WELCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  and  School  Supplies 

1516  Orleans  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Dean  B.  E.  McProud  of  the  Teachers’  College  has 
completed  the  organization  of  a  four  years’  course 
to  prepare  teachers  for  commercial  departments  in 
secondary  schools.  The  major  part  of  the  work  will 
be  done  in  the  department  of  economics.  This  work 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  thoro  preparation  in 
pedagogy  in  the  Wesleyan  Teachers’  College. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg  has  lectured  this  fall  before 
teachers’  institutes  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  Broken 
Bow,  Nelson  and  Brewster,  Nebraska.  Registration 
in  physiological  psychology  under  Professor  Gregg 
has  passed  the  200  mark.  Professor  Gregg  has 
added  a  number  of  subjects  to  the  list  he  has  for 
public  and  educational  lectures. 

Chancellor  I.  B.  Schreckengast  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  silver  loving  cup  on  his  fifty-seventh 
birthday,  October  5.  The  presentation  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  faculty  and  student  members 
at  the  regular  chapel  service.  The  affair  was  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  by  the  Chancellor. 

Glenn  Callen,  critic  teacher  in  the  Teachers’ 
College,  is  author  of  a  monograph  on  “Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  Ne¬ 
braska”,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  state 
department  of  labor.  The  work  contains  a  history 
of  compensation  legislation,  construction  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Nebraska  law.  Mr.  Callen  thinks 
the  Nebraska  law  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  He  thinks  that  workmen  need  only 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  law. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Jensen,  of  the  physics  department,  in 
his  capacity  as  president  this  year  of  the  Nebraska 
academy  of  science,  has  received  a  bronze  medallion 
from  the  Wisconsin  academy  which  has  been  cele¬ 
brating  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

A  Nebraska  Wesleyan  alumni  association  was  re¬ 
cently  formed  at  Broken  Bow.  Rev.  C.  G.  Goman, 
’13,  was  elected  president  and  Supt.  H.  M.  Pat- 
ridge,  ’13,  vice-president.  About  fifteen  participated 
in  the  formation  of  the  association. 

A  girls’  choral  club  is  being  organized  with  Mrs. 
Parvin  Witte,  wife  of  the  new  tenor  at  Wesleyan, 
as  leader. 

Prof.  Carl  Beutel  of  the  Wesleyan  conservatory 
has  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Musical  Courier  this 
fall. 

Class  sponsors  this  fall  are  as  follows:  Fresh¬ 
men,  Miss  Gladys  Coatman;  sophomore,  Prof.  John 
D.  Barnhart;  juniors,  Prof.  Benjamin  D.  Scott; 
seniors,  Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg;  academy,  Prof.  R.  W. 
Deal. 

COTNER  UNIVERSITY 

The  largest  freshman  class  that  has  ever  been 
enrolled  is  in  Cotner  this  year.  The  per  cent  of  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  has  not  been  announced  by 
the  office  but  it  is  a  substantial  advance  over  last 
year. 

A  commercial  department  has  been  added  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education 
headed  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan.  Prof.  Osterhout  is  in 
charge  of  the  department.  He  also  teaches  book¬ 
keeping.  Miss  Ruth  Elarth  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  is 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  depart¬ 
ment  will  offer  four  complete  business  courses: 
Bookkeeping,  stenography,  a  combined  course,  and 
a  commercial  teacher’s  course.  A  good  enrollment 
is  reported. 

The  academy  has  been  organized  into  a  college 
high  school  and  placed  in  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  its  own  faculty  and  will  be  used  as 


Music  Arouses 
New  School  Spirit 


Music  is  fast  coming  into  its  rightful  place  in  the 
schools  of  America.  Educators  recognize  its  value  as  a 
recreational  force;  its  refreshing  effect  on  tired  minds 
and  bodies;  its  beneficial  influence  on  all  school  work. 

Music  means  progress.  A  good  piano  should  be 
available  to  every  room.  W.  Otto  Miessner’s  Mono¬ 
gram,  the  “Baby  Upright”  Supreme  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  school  use.  It  is  Mr.  Miessner’s  latest  creation;  a 
development  of  the  small  piano  originated  by  him, 
possessing  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Its  tone  is  truly  remarkable;  surprisingly  big  and 
beautiful;  unsurpassed  for  school  work.  The  Monogram 
is  only  3  feet  7  inches  high,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  2  feet 
deep.  Weighs  only  375  pounds.  Easily  moved  from 
room  to  room. 

Get  complete  information.  Your  school  can  have  a 
Monogram.  The  32-page  book  “A  Hundred  Ways  to 
Raise  Money”  tells  what  to  do  when  funds  are  lacking. 
Mail  the  coupon. 


The  Miessner  Piano  Co. 

228  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


N.  T.  11-21  _ 1921 

MIESSNER  PIANO  CO., 

228  Third  St.,  Milwaukee 

Flease  send  your  free  32-page  book  “Ways  to  Raise 
Money  for  a  School  Piano”;  also  the  Monogram  calalog,  and 
details  of  your  special  10  Days’  Trial  Offer  to  Schools. 

Name. _ _ _ _ _ 

School, _ _  T  osition _ 

(  * 

A  ddress  ' _ ; _ ! _ 
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The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  fhoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

11th  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Tlebraska  Wesleyan 
University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  with 
many  professional  courses. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  with  schools 
of  Music,  Art  and  Expression. 

Teachers’  College  with  work  lead¬ 
ing  to  all  certificates  and  a  four  years’ 
course  for  teachers  of  commercial 
departments  and  home  economics. 

Academy  with  pre-college  subjects. 

Address  inquiries  to 

Chancellor  Schreckengast 

University  Place,  -  -  Nebraska 


WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST? 

School  Supplies  and  Books 

Manufactured  by 

Milton  Bradley  Company 
Springfield,  Mass, 

(The  Good  Old  Bradley  Line) 

We  are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  agents  for 
the  above  firm  in 
the  following  ten 
states: 

Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

All  orders  for  BRADLEY  Materials  and 
books  should  be  sent  DIRECT  to  us. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY 

2249-53  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Telephone:  Calumet  6127 
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a  training  school  for  secondary  teachers,  a  full  four 
year  course  including  a  teacher’s  training  course  is 
offered.  Tessa  Stevens  Strain,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship.  Much  enthusiasm  and  spirit  *s 
manifested  by  the  large  group  in  this  department. 

Miss  Grace  Edith  Brown,  B.  M.,  B.  D.,  comes  to  Cot- 
ner  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Miss 
Brown  is  teaching  Voice  and  Expression.  Estella 
Kiehncff,  B.  M.,  comes  as  head  of  the  Piano  De¬ 
partment.  Vivian  Smith  is  assistant  in  Piano,  Miss 
Gerlayn  Walrath  is  teacher  of  Violin.  Lloyd  Smith 
has  been  secured  to  coach  football.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
former  Grinnell  man.  Last  year  he  coached  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Preliminary  plans  are  underway  for  an  intensive 
campaign  in  forensics.  Prospects  are  bright  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Glenn  McRae.  Cotner  won 
the  state  championship  last  year  and  has  four  of 
the  members  of  last  year’s  team  in  school.  A  large 
number  are  planning  to  enter  the  tryouts. 

A  large  squad  of  football  warriors  are  seen  on 
the  gridiron  each  afternoon.  Coach  Smith  has  two 
squads  battling  for  places  on  the  varsity  team. 
There  are  ten  letter  men  in  school  and  a  large 
number  of  freshmen  which  show  promise. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  taught  in  the  County  Institute  at  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Nebr.,  October  12,  13  and  14. 

President  Harmon  has  been  giving  educational 
addresses  at  state  conventions  this  fall.  President 
Harmon  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Prof.  Glenn  McRae,  of  the  Department  of  His¬ 
tory,  has  enrolled  at  the  State  University  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Harmon  is  offering  courses  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Fundamentals,  Americanization,  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Religions.  Prof  Shellenbarger  is  offering  a 
course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

PERU  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Joy,  ’06,  is  studying  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  this  year,  doing  work  for  her  Ph.  B. 
degree.  She  will  specialize  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  work. 

A  number  of  the  students  of  the  college,  in  an 
attempt  to  better  unify  the  student  body  and  to 
promote  a  closer  and  more  effective  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  faculty  and  students,  are  working  for 
the  organization  of  a  student  council  in  Peru.  As 
a  means  of  getting  the  matter  before  the  student 
body,  a  special  convocation  exercise  was  held,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  different  organizations 
of  the  college  spoke.  When  the  matter  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  faculty,  they  expressed  themselves  as 
unanimously  in  favor  of  such  an  organization  for 
the  college.  The  committee  is  working  on  definite 
plans  for  the  council. 

The  name  of  the  college  paper  has  been  changed 
from  The  Normalite  to  The  Peru  Pedagogian,  as  a 
name  more  representative  of  the  Teachers  College. 
The  first  issue  appeared  on  October  6.  The  members 
of  the  staff  are  Paul  Wilcox,  Editor-in-Chief;  Esther 


Eighth  Grade  Examination  Question  Book 

An  excellent  review  in  all  the  subjects. 

PRICE  35  CENTS.  Address 

Sam  C.  Stephenson,  1305  Eleventh  St  ,  Aurora,  Nebr. 


Memory  Gems 

An  excellent  book  for  opening  exercises.  New  and  up-to-date. 
PRICE  25  CENTS.  Address 

Sam  C.  Stephenson,  1305  Eleventh  St  ,  Aurora,  Nebr. 


Delzell,  Associate  Editor;  Alice  Glasgow,  Assistant 
Editor;  Arthur  Burley,  Business  Manager. 

Miss  Ruth  Snavely,  who  was  physical  director  for 
women  here  last  year,  was  married  September  17,  at 
Boyero,  Colorado,  to  Mr.  Will  H.  Collins.  They  will 
make  their  home  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  opening  of  school  this  fall  brought  the  revival 
of  Everett  Literary  Society,  which  has  been  in¬ 
active  for  some  time  past.  Miss  Burton,  Miss  Haze- 
man,  and  Mr.  Tretina  are  the  faculty  sponsors  for 
the  society.  Philomathean  Literary  Society  has  also 
begun  active  work  again;  the  faculty  sponsors  are 
Miss  Williams,  Miss  Mutz,  and  Mr.  Schoenike. 

Two  interesting  and  worth  while  organizations  in 
Peru  are  the  Girls  Club  and  the  Boys  Club,  the 
latter  organized  this  fall.  The  Girls  Club  has  in 
the  past  showed  itself  to  be  a  real  factor  in  college 
life.  The  first  social  function  of  the  Club  was  held 
in  the  high  school  assembly.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  games  and  dancing.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Clubs  to  provide  social  entertainment  as  well  as 
to  foster  all  progressive  movements  among  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Dramatic  Club  tryouts  have  been  held  and 
twenty-six  new  members  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies 
left  after  the  summer  term.  Miss  Ruth  Williams, 
of  the  Expression  Department,  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  committee  having  in  charge  the  work  of 
the  club.  The  Dramatic  Club  has  always  been  a 
very  active  organization  in  Peru  and  promises  to  be 
the  same  this  year. 

Peru  is  using  again  this  year  the  Budget  Ticket 
system  for  financing  its  course  of  entertainment, 
athletic  games,  debates,  plays,  and  other  events  that 
are  fostered  by  the  college  and  are  largely  attended 
by  the  students  and  by  the  people  of  the  town.  This 
year,  the  Budget  Ticket  admits  to  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  events,  and  in  addition,  the  holder  of  a  ticket 
receives  thirty  issues  of  the  college  paper.  The 
first  number  came  on  Friday  evening,  October  7, 
Miss  Lillian  Eubanks,  mezzo-soprano,  in  recital. 

Work  on  the  old  Normal  Hall,  preparatory  to  con¬ 
verting  it  into  an  auditorium,  was  begun  early  in 
October.  Work  on  the  swimming  pool  and  gym¬ 
nasium  is  also  moving  forward. 


OMAHA  STATIONERY  COMPANY 
307-309  So.  17th  Street 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  XMAS  AND  NEW 
YEARS  GREETING  CARDS— THE  LARGEST 
LINE  IN  THE  CITY.  Phone  Jackson  0805 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS! 

DO  YOU  NEED  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITH¬ 
METIC?  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE  HELPED 
HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  THEY  WILL  HELP 
YOU.  SEND  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

PROBLEMS  IN  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  25c. 
A  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  30c. 

Address—  J.  B.  FAUGHT, 

917  Walnut  St.  Yankton,  So.  Dak. 
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Teachers  in  Omaha 

will  stop  at 

Hotel  Fontenelle 

“Greater  Omaha’s  Greater  Hotel’’ 

It’s  Convention  Headquarters 


A  “CONVENTION”  RECREATION 

The  Misner  School  of  the  Spoken  Word  invites 
all  teachers  of  the  Convention  to  be  there  guests  at 
a  special  performance  of  one-act  plays  to  be  produced 
by  “The  Little  Theatre”  organization  which  is  being 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  school.  The  time 
will  be  announced  at  the  convention.  The  plays  will 
be  produced  in  “The  Play  Den”  of  the  school. 

PATTERSON  BLOCK  17th  and  Farnam  Sts. 

Phone:  Atlantic  3294  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 


Superintendent  and  Coaches 

FOOTBALL  and  BASKETBALL  EQUIPMENT 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Prompt  Shipments 
Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Lincoln  Sporting  Goods  Company 

123  North  14th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Wholesalers  Retailers 


EAGLE  “MIKADO” 


PENCIL  No.  174 


For  Sale  at  Your  Dealers 


Made  in  Five  Grades 


ASK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  PENCIL  WITH  THE  RED  BAND 

EAGLE  MIKADO 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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THE  NEBRASKA  TEACHER 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  Teachers  College  has  answered  the  call  for 
better  teachers  in  our  schools,  by  establishing  study 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  correspondence.  This  extension  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  Noyer,  formerly 
the  head  of  the  English  department.  Study  cen¬ 
ters  have  been  organized  in  the  following  seventeen 
cities  with  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  for 
work  at  each  place:  Kearney,  16;  Ord,  15;  Grand 
Island,  11;  Alma,  12;  Guide  Rock,  9;  Red  Cloud,  11; 
McCook,  12;  Columbus,  22;  Platte  Center,  21;  North 
Platte,  10;  David  City,  12;  Geneva,  9;  Clay  Center, 
12;  Brady,  10;  Spalding,  13;  Schuyler,  15;  Central 
City,  10,  a  total  enrollment  of  220.  Last  year  there 
were  20  study  centers  established  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  241  students.  The  number  is  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Noyer  estimates  that  in  a  week  an¬ 
other  100  will  be  added  to  the  enrollment. 

The  plan  of  the  seniors  to  erect  a  bandstand 
or  pavilion  west  of  the  main  building  of  the  College 
will  be  carried  out  next  spring  as  soon  as  the 
frost  leaves  the  ground.  The  pavilion  will  be  the 
graduation  gift  of  the  class  of  1921.  The  platform 
will  be  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground  and  will  be 
covered  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The 
octagon  shaped  foundation  and  platform  will  be  of 
concrete. 

The  Forensic  league,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
men  and  women  interested  in  public  speaking,  has 
been  organized.  The  members  are  to  take  charge 
of  the  debates,  public  speaking  contests,  or  any 
other  oratorical  events  that  may  occur.  Mr.  Claud 
Wymore,  of  Mason  City,  the  president  and  veteran, 
a  member  of  last  year’s  debating  team,  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  school  at  the  state  meeting  in 
Lincoln. 

A  loan  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  the  newly  organized 
Woman’s  league.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to 
give  financial  aid  to  girls  who  otherwise  could  not 
come  to  the  college. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Una  Snidow,  has  grown  in  the  first  four  weeks 
of  school  to  a  membership  of  54. 

Mr.  William  Howard  Heogney,  of  Stockville,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ’19  Antelopes,  is  located  at  Hanno, 
Wyoming,  where  he  has  charge  of  mathematics  in 
the  high  school. 

Mr.  Calvin  Miller,  captain  of  the  ’16  Antelopes, 
is  now  principal  of  and  athletic  coach  at  the  Hold- 
rege  high  school. 

WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Hahn-Lackey  Geography 
scale  was  recently  printed  and  a  large  number  of 
the  copies  have  already  been  sent  out. 

A  very  interesting  article  entitled  “Two  Kinds  of 
Vocational  Education”,  written  by  Dr.  J.  T.  House, 
head  of  the  department  of  English,  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

Miss  Fern  Oman,  ’16,  i^  visiting  her  parents  in 
Wayne  after  having  completed  a  very  successful 
ten  weeks’  tour  with  the  southern  division  of  the 
Standard  Chautauqua  Company.  Miss  Oman,  as 
soloist  with  a  five  piece  saxophone  company,  trav¬ 
eled  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Miss  Martha  Pierce,  of  the  art  department,  was 
an  instructor  in  the  Knox  County  Institute  held  at 


Bloomfield  and  the  Boone  County  Institute  held  at 
Albion. 

Miss  Virginia  Bowen,  ’20,  who  last  year  earned 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  studying 
for  her  Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

A  Bible  Study  class  has  been  organized  as  an 
elective  giving  college  credit.  This  class  meets 
once  a  week  in  the  evening  and  is  in  charge  of 
Reverend  Fetterolf  and  Reverend  Pratt  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  and  Baptist  Churches. 

Miss  Marion  Tamin,  an  instructor  last  year  in 
the  modern  language  department,  visited  with  her 
parents  in  Caen,  France,  during  August.  She  has 
now  returned  to  America  and  is  instructing  in  the 
Southern  State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

An  interesting  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Tracy  Kohl,  ’14,  son  of  ex-Senator  Kohl.  After 
service  in  the  navy  during  the  war,  Mr.  Kohl  com¬ 
pleted  his  college  course  at  Dartmouth  and  has  this 
spring  secured  his  degree  from  Oxford  University, 
England.  After  a  tour  of  northern  Europe  he  is 
now  at  work  with  the  Relief  Commission  in  Vienna, 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  Wayne  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  are  now  attending  eastern  universities: 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Linton,  T5,  and  ’17, 
who  last  year  taught  in  the  Lyons  schools,  are  now 
attending  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Linton  working 
for  his  doctor’s  degree  and  Mrs.  Linton  for  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree;  Joe  H.  Cox,  ’20,  is  enrolled 
for  his  second  year  in  the  Boston  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute;  Herman  Siems,  ’17,  is  working  for  his  Ph.  D. 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  John 
Rockwell,  ’14,  is  working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  psy¬ 
chology  at  Chicago;  other  students  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  are  working  for  their  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  are:  Tillie  Solfermoser,  ’20,  Mary 
House,  ’21,  Wilma  Garwood,  ’18,  Gladys  Woods,  ’16. 

CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  new  officers  of  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Club  are:  Dorothea  Tyler,  president;  Ellen  Johns, 
vice-president;  Mary  Bennet,  secretary;  Martha 
Brackman,  treasurer. 

The  Model  High  boys  are  quite  enthusiastic  about 
the  newly  organized  band.  The  first  plans  were 
for  a  Junior  orchestra.  However,  the  number  of 
interested  boys  is  now  so  large,  that  a  band  seems 
necessary.  Later  on  the  orchestra  will  likely  be 
organized  also.  Professor  Greenslit,  our  popular 
slide  trombonist  in  the  orchestra,  will  have  charge 
of  this  organization. 

Two  of  our  teachers  recently  attended  important 
meetings.  Dean  Stockdale  lectured  at  each  session 
of  the  Thomas  County  Institute  held  at  Thedford. 
Miss  Hoover  attended  the  first  State  Convention  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Fremont,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Sixth 
District.  Miss  Hoover  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  chapter  activities  committee  and  acted  on  that 
committee. 

Five  class  organizations,  seniors,  juniors,  sopho¬ 
mores,  freshmen  and  model  high,  have  entered  con¬ 
testants  in  the  tennis  tournament.  The  juniors  and 
seniors  appear  to  be  close  rivals. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


SUPERIOR  PERSONAL 


M.  E.  SHUCK.  Manager 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 


Chicago,  Illinois, 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  Bank  Building 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Plymouth  Building 


WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 


If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  _____  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


OMAHA,  315  Courtney  Bldg.,  NEBRASKA 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

Needs  teachers  continually - Best  schools  our  patrons 

Masonic  Temple,  DENVER,  COLO.  714  Missouri  Ave.,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


TEACHING  POSITIONS  are  still  plentiful  with  us.  QUICK  placement 
given  good  teachers.  Write  fully  today.  Enclose  Photo. 

STEWART  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

LINCOLN,  -  -  NEBRASKA 


Home  Office:  Boise,  Idaho  Utah  Office:  Salt  Lake  City  California  and  Hawaii:  Berkeley,  California 

LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  ENROLL  AT  ONCE  FOR  EMERGENCY  VACANCIES 


The  Agency  that  Really  Helps 

QUICK  SERVICE  REGISTRATION  FREE 

210  South  13th  Street  LINCOLN,  NEBR.  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


AGENCY 


410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


Branch  Offices:  Portland,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Lum.  Exchange. 


s 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


TEACHERS  WANTED  —  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 

vocational  fields.  No  elementary  school  positions.  Fill  the  better  places 
only.  All  States.  Get  details. 


BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


—  0DE0N  BLDG..ST.  L0UIS,M9 
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Do  You  Teach  Nebraska  History  in  Your  School? 

The  Nebraska  History  Teachers’  Association 

recommends 

Sheldon’s 

History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska 

for  use  in  the  Sixth  Grade 

List  Price,  $1.20 

THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

A  Short.  Interesting  History  of  Nebraska  (to  August,  1919) 

Fifty  Fascinating  Human-Interest  Stories  of  Nebraska 
Nearly  200  Well  Selected  Illustrations 

A  text-book  of  equal  interest  to  pupil,  parent  and  teacher 


Projects 

in 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

by 

DEAN  H.  H.  HAHN 

Superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne 

A  book  for  Teachers’  Colleges,  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  Training  High  Schools. 

This  is  an  entirely  distinctive  book.  Its  aim  is  to  make  observation  and  practice 
teaching  definite  and  effective. 


Just  coming  from  the  press.  List  price  96  cents. 

The  University  Publishing  Company 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 


..21k.. 

flebraska  Ceacber 


|  DECEMBER,  1921 

| 

DEAN  H.  H.  HAHN,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne 
Author  of  an  Important  Book  in  a  New  Field — “Projects  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching” 


VOL.  XXIV  No.  4 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Lincoln  as  second-class  matter  under  Act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1879 
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NEW  MAPS  FOR  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


Designed  by 
Educators 

Produced  by 
Craftsmen 


New  Geography  Maps 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  SERIES 

In  Two  Sizes:  “J”  Series,  44x56  Inches;  “S”  Series,  64x78  Inches 
Political  with  Names,  and  Unlettered  or  Test  Maps,  in  Each  Size 


Edited  by 
Scholars 

Made  in 
America 


NEW  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP!  Not  a  Revision,  but  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES 

Geographically  Accurate  Politically  Up-to-Date 


SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 


Mounted 

One 

On 

a  Roller 

Roller  Front 
Number 

Case 

Price 

Drop  Front 
Number 

Case 

Price 

Handy  Map 
Number 

Rack 

Price 

Set  of  10  Maps, 

in 

10  roller 

case... 

J10-18R . 

$86.00 

J10-17R . 

$80.00 

J10-16R . 

..$77.00 

Any 

9 

<< 

U 

10 

U 

U 

... J9  -18R . 

80.10 

J9  -17R ... .... 

.  74.10 

J9  -16R . 

..  70.70 

U 

8 

u 

u 

8 

U 

a 

... J8  -18R . 

.  70.20 

J8  -17R . 

.  66.20 

J8  -16R . 

..  63.40 

u 

7 

a 

u 

8 

a 

u 

... J7  -18R . . 

64.30 

J7  -17R. ..... 

.  60.30 

J7  -16R . 

..  57.10 

u 

6 

u 

u 

8 

u 

a 

... J6  -18R . 

.  58.40 

J6  -17R . 

.  54.40 

J6  -16R . 

..  50.80 

n 

5 

u 

u 

8 

u 

u 

...  J5  -18R . 

52.50 

J5  -17R.. 

.  48.50 

J5  -16R . 

..  44.50 

u 

4 

u 

n 

8 

u 

u 

...  J4  -18R . 

.  46.60 

J4  -17R . 

.  42.60 

J4  -16R . 

..  38.20 

u 

4 

u 

u 

4 

a 

u 

...  J4  -18R . 

.  40.60 

J4  -17R . 

.  38.60 

J4  -16R . 

..  36.20 

New  History  Maps 

74  LARGE  MAPS,  EACH  44x32  INCHES 

Comprising  a  complete  history  map  equipment,  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  durable  mountings, 

adaptable  to  every  need  and  circumstance 


Harding  European  Series  Hart  American  Series 


Breasted  Ancient  Series 

B  1.  Ancient  World 
B  2.  Ancient  Orient  and  Palestine 
B  3.  Oriental  Empires 
B  4.  Eastern  Mediterranean 
B  5.  Ancient  Greece 

B  6.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonization 
B  7.  Boeotia  and  Attica 
B  8.  Athens. 

B  9.  Sequence  Map  of  Greece 
BIO.  Alexander’s  Empire 
Bll.  Ancient  Italy 
B12.  Roman  Power  in  Italy 
B13.  Rome 

B14.  Conquest  of  Mediterranean 
B15.  Caesar’s  Gaul 
B16.  Roman  Empire 

NOTE:  Perfect  continuity  ir-  passing  from 
B16  to  HI;  hence  for  courses — - 

To  CHARLEMAGNE:  Add  HI  and  H2  to 
Breasted  Series:  Set  BH18.  Add  B16  to 
European  Series  to  All  14 -roller  cases. 

H26.  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine:  is  omitted  in  26-map  cabinet  sets, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 


H  1.  Barbarian  Invasions 
H  2.  Charlemagne 
H  3.  Holy  Roman  Empire 
H  4.  Crusades 

H  5.  Saxon  and  Norman  England 

H  6.  England  and  France 

H  7.  Europe,  1360 

H  8.  Medieval  Commerce 

H  9.  Charles  V.  1519 

HIO.  The  Reformation 

Hll.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England 

H12.  Europe,  1648 

H13.  Europe,  1740 

H14.  Discoveries  and  Colonization 

H15.  Napoleon 

H16.  Europe,  1815 

H17.  British  Isles 

H18.  Industrial  England 

H19.  Modern  Italy 

H20.  German  Empire,  Industrial,  etc. 

H21.  The  Balkans 

H22.  World.  1914 

H23.  Europe  in  1914 

H24.  Economic  Europe 

H25.  Peoples  of  Europe 

H26.  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 

H27.  Europe  in  January,  1920 


V>-  '  t,  ,  1  -  I'M 

A  3.  Caribbean  Settlement,  1492-1525. 

A  4.  International  Rivalries,  1580-1750 
A  5.  English  Colonial  Grants,  1580-1763 
A  6.  Partition  of  America,  1700  and  1763 
A  7.  Colonial  Commerce  and  Industries 
A  8.  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1783 
a  9.  State  Claims  and  Ratifications,  1776-1802 
A10.  Westward  Movement,  1763-1829 
All.  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803-1819. 

A12.  Territorial  Acquisitions,  1776-1866 

A13.  Land  Routes,  1820-1860 

A14.  Mexican  War  and  Compromise  of  1850 

A15.  Secession  1860-1861 

A16.  Civil  War,  1861-1865 

A17.  Abolition  and  Reconstruction 

A18.  Western  Statehood  and  Land  Grants 

A 19.  Lines  of  Transportation,  1920 

A20.  Resources  and  Conservation 

A21.  Industrial  United  States  (Eastern) 

A22.  Agricultural  United  States 
A23.  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
A24.  Greater  United  States.  1920 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  :  Especially  recom¬ 
mended.  A24,  22,  21,  20,  19,  18,  17,  13,  10,  7,  1; 
H24,  20,  19,  18,  8. 


SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 


Roller  Front  Case 
Number  Price 


Drop  Front  Case 
Price 


Breasted  Ancient,  16  maps  (8  rollers) . B16-28R  $  84.20 

Harding  European,  26  maps  (13  rollers).. H26-28R  134.45 

Harding,  27  maps  with  B16  (14  rollers). ...H28-28R  142.10 

Hart  American,  24  maps  (12  rollers). ....... A24-28R  122.80 


Number 

B16-27R 

H26-27R 

H28-27R 

A24-27R 


Handy  Map  Rack 
Price 


;  80.20 
124.45 
132.10 
114.80 


Number 

B16-26R 

H26-26R 

H28-26R 

A24-26R 


!  77.40 
120.65 
128.70 
111.60 


Prices  uniform  throughout;  mixed  sets  filling  same  number  rollers  as  above  at  same  prices. 

H26-28  q  st„  Nebraska  School  Supply  House,  Lincoln 
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Do  You  Teach  Nebraska  History  in  Your  School? 

The  Nebraska  History  Teachers’  Association 

recommends 

Sheldon’s 

History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska 

for  use  in  the  Sixth  Grade 

List  Price  $1.20 

THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

A  Short.  Interesting  History  of  Nebraska  (to  August,  1919) 
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THE  ROUND  OF  LIFE 

A  Christmas  musing  of  a  man  alive  • 

To  lift,  a  thirst,  the  brimming  Glass  of  Life,  and  drain  it,  dregs  and 
all,  with  smack  of  smiling  lip  and  slap  of  knee  ; 
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To  b  end  above  the  Stream  of  Trade  and  wrest  from  it  my  gold,  clean 
handed, ze  stfully,  as  one  who  takes  equivalents — not  more — for 
what  he  gives  ; 

To  h  ear,  attent,  the  silent  cry  of  those  who  lack,  dividing  food  and  81 

faggots  and  the  couraged  word  ; 

To  look  well  to  my  sowing,  knowing  sure  that  each  small  seed,  by 
law  immutable,  begets  its  kind — and  multiplied  at  that ; 

To  shrine  my  Woman  high  and  touch  her  flesh  with  prayer  as  well 
as  passion  ; 

To  find  within  the  eyes  of  children  that  fine  light  which  guides  the 
man  to  simpler  ways  again  and  nestles  him  within  the  arms  of 
this  old  Earth  s  vast  motherhood. 

To  search  for  peace  within  the  lily  bell  or  neath  the  verden  mass 
by  forest  ways,  and,  searching,  find  a  fuller  meed  than  e  er  was 
dreamed  or  guessed  ; 

To  hail  my  friend  with  frankness — palm  to  palm  and  eye  to  eye  with 
merge  of  heart  and  hope  until  we  twain  are  one  and  gianted 
for  battle. 

To  think  things  out  in  my  own  way  and  blast  a  doctrine,  when  it 
bars  the  path,  with  reverent  ruthfulness. 

To  take  my  God  wherever  I  may  find  Him,  in  meeting  house  or  in 
the  meadow,  or  where  the  liners  cleave  the  crest  and  fling  their 
foam  afar ; 

To  know  that  Jesus  lived  for  me  to  show  me  how  to  live,  and  died 
for  me  to  show  me  how  to  die,  should  they  assail  my  truth  as 
they  did  His ; 

To  hold  that  love  is  lawfu  1,  all  of  it  or  else  it  be  not  love,  but  some¬ 
thing  less  ; 

That,  sirs,  seems  good  to  me  and  right  and  fair,  and  by  the  grace  of 
each  days  sun,  and  verve  of  starry  nights,  I  11  face  my  years  with 
glee  as  one  who  dies  not,  but  who  lives  always. 
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TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Clara  O.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Primary  Education,  University  of  Nebraska 


Since  the  keynote  of  all  primary  work  has 
become  purposeful  activity  we  are  pausing  to 
consider  why  the  child  goes  thru  the  various 
exercises  presented  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Is  it  because  •  the  program  says  that  at  10 
o’clock  he  shall  read  and  at  10 :30  he  shall  write, 
or  is  there  a  motivating  interest  from  the 
child’s  point  of  view  ?  In  adult  life  we  read 
to  get  information — for  profit  or  pleasure — 
and  we  read  aloud  to  give  information.  Even 
in  early  childhood  the  appeal  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  child  reads  to  find  out  what  the 
pictures  are  about — so  the  illustrations  form  a 
large  part  of  the  value  of  a  child’s  book.  He 
reads  directions  for  games  so  that  he  can  play 
them.  He  reads  street  car  signs,  advertise¬ 
ments,  park  signs,  because  there  is  a  natural 
curiosity  and  he  wants  to  acquire  the  skill. 
There  is  a  joy  in  the  art — in  the  acquisition — 
and  this  interest  helps  the  child  thru  the  me¬ 
chanics  until  he  acquires  enough  skill  to  make 
the  reading  interesting. 

We  must  not  dampen  the  ardor  already  pres¬ 
ent  by  giving  poor  subject  matter.  The  con¬ 
tent  must  be  interesting.  Even  tho  more  dif¬ 


ficult,  the  story  quality  pulls  the  reader  along 
and  interest  brings  effort. 

As  an  approach  to  reading,  blackboard  work 
has  many  advantages.  It  does  away  with  the 
care  of  the  book  and  of  the  difficulty  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  place,  for  the  interest  of  the  children 
is  all  centered  on  one  spot.  It  gives  a  chance 
to  invent  little  stories  using  the  name  of  the 
children  and  their  own  experience.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  games  of  silent  read¬ 
ing. 

In  real  life  Ave  read  aloud  to  gAe  someone 
else  an  idea;  that  is,  it  is  a  social  situation 
which  demands  a  real  audience.  We  read  si¬ 
lently  to  get  information  and  orally  to  give 
information.  Oral  reading  with  the  children 
has  many  ad\Tantages — it  builds  up  the  child's 
vocabulary,  gives  him  a  certain  appreciation, 
and  is  someAvhat  of  a  test  of  the  thought  he 
has  acquired.  But  Ave  have  neglected  the  silent 
reading,  which  in  real  life  constitutes  the 
greater  per  cent  of  our  need.  Silent  reading 
is  an  economy  of  time  and  energy  and  the 
reader’s  attention  is  not  occupied  Avith  the 
pronunciation  and  expression.  Eatcii  with  be- 
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ginners  we  can  have  silent  reading  and  be  sure 
they  get  the  thought.  The  following  games 
are  helpful: 

1.  Action:  Write  on  the  board  the  word 
and  choose  a  child  to  do  it — not  say  it. 

Run. 

Sit  down. 

Walk  to  your  seat. 

John  may  run. 

Marv  may  walk. 

«/  «/ 

John  may  walk  to  the  door. 

Here  the  child  reads  silently,  gets  the  thought 
and  does  it. 

2.  Santa  Claus  Game :  All  the  answers  are 
in  regard  to  Santa.  This  may  be  written  on 
the  board  or  on  flash  cards. 

Comes  at  Christmas;  brings  toys.  (Children 
read  silently  and  answer  “Yes”.) 

Drives  horses.  (Children  read  silently  and 
answer  “No”.) 

Comes  in  a  sled.  (Children  read  silently 
and  answer  “Yes”.) 

Has  a  blue  coat.  (Children  read  silently  and 
answer  “No".) 

Has  a  red  coat.  (Children  read  silently  and 
answer  “Yes”.) 

3.  Preparation  for  School.  The  child  com¬ 
pletes  the  sentence  which  is  written  on  the 
board  or  on  a  card. 

I  brush  my .  Child  says  “teeth”,, 

or  “shoes”. 

I  wash  my  .  Child  says  “face”, 

or  “hands”. 

I  comb  my  .  Child  says  “hair”. 

I  wear  a  clean  .  Child  says 

“dress”,  “apron”. 

4.  Guess  Who:  Child  reads  silently  (from 
blackboard  or  card)  and  answers. 

Who  brings  your  letters? 

Who  rocks  the  baby? 

Who  helps  mother  ? 

Who  brings  the  groceries? 

Who  bakes  the  bread? 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  mastered  a  sufficient 
vocabulary  and  can  read  stories,  good  silent 
reading  may  be  secured  by  asking  him  to  read 
the  story  silently  and  then  tell  it  or  play  it. 
Questions  may  be  asked  which  provoke  thought 


and  help  him  to  get  the  context  as  he  reads 

to  himself.  For  instance:  “Do  you  like . 

(a  certain  character)  ?  Why?  Suggest  a  new 
name  for  the  story.  Whether  the  reading  be 
silent  or  oral  the  phonics  are  a  necessary  tool 
for  most  children.  A  certain  amount  of  drill  is 
needed  here  as  in  word  recognition,  but  the 
child  can  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  it  and 
hence  it  becomes  purposeful  to  him. 

In  teaching  Primary  reading  we  need  to  keep 
ever  before  us  certain  standards: 

1.  Is  a  desire  to  read  being  created? 

2.  Are  the  children  developing  a  power 
of  accuracy,  speed  and  thought  getting? 

3.  Are  they  forming  good  reading  habits? 

Children  read  to  themselves  first. 

Eye  sweeps  the  phrase  or  line,  not  one  word 
at  a  time. 

Gaining  mechanics  and  thought  together. 

4.  Is  there  a  consciousness  of  growth?  Do 
the  children  check  themselves  up,  recognizing 
their  difficulties  and  their  progress? 


A  CHRISTMAS  WISH 

I  have  a  jolly  Christmas  wish; 

I  hope  it's  not  too  shocking. 

I  wish  I  were  a  centepede 
And  each  leg  had  a  stocking! 

— Selected 


WHILE  STARS  OF  CHRISTMAS  SHINE 

While  stars  of  Christmas  shine, 
Lighting  the  skies, 

Let  only  loving  looks 
Beam  from  our  eyes. 

While  bells  of  Christmas  ring. 
Joyous  and  clear, 

Speak  only  happy  words, 

All  love  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts, 

And  in  love  take ; 

Gladden  the  poor  and  sad 
For  love’s  dear  sake. 

— Emilie  Poulsson 
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SOLVING  THE  PUNCTUATION  PROBLEM 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 


How  to  get  the  essential  rules  of  punctuation 
into  the  pupil’s  fingers  is  a  problem  pressing 
for  solution. 

Formal  teaching  of  the  subject  has  failed  to 
solve  the  problem.  Pupils  over  all  the  country 
can  usually  recite  the  common  rules  very  glibly 
yet  these  same  pupils,  when  put  to  any  every¬ 
day  practical  test,  write  merrily  on  with  little 
or  no  heed  to  the  application  of  the  rules. 
Their  heads  may  remember,  but  their  fingers 
forget. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing  assertion  here  are 
a  few  startling  facts : 

Recently  a  composition  survey  was  taken  ex¬ 
tending  across  our  country.  Sixth  grade  classes 
in  our  largest  cities,  medium  sized  cities,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  normal  training  schools  were  given 
a  simple  test — the  writing  of  some  little  life 
incident.  Following  are  some  of  the  results: 

1.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  compositions 
have  one  or  more  errors  in  punctuation. 

2.  In  several  sets  of  papers  over  30%  con¬ 
tain  not  one  punctuation  mark.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  such  punctuationless  compo¬ 
sitions  : 

A  True  Bird  Story 

There  was  a  boy  down  in  the  south  end  of  town 
he  took  a  niger  shoter  and  killed  a  little  sperrow' 
and  took  it  and  through  it  away  in  the  grass  he 
killed  a  meadow  lark  and  gave  it  to  a  dog  to  eat 

3.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  sentences 
wherein  commas  should  have  been  used  con¬ 
tained  such  marks.  Frequently,  however, 
commas  were  used  where  periods  should  have 
been.  The  following  is  a  sample  composition 
illustrating  this  type  of  error: 

There  was  a  little  girl  that  when  down  to  the 
barn  to  play,  Before  she  started  her  mother  told 
her  that  there  was  a  nail  sticking  up  in  a  board, 
and  she  told  her  to  be  careful,  and  not  step  on  it, 
She  forgot  what  her  mother  had  told  her,  and  as 
soon  as  she  got  there  she  steped  on  it.  Her  cousin 
was  down  at  the  barn,  and  he  carried  her  up  to  the 
house,  Her  mother  told  her  if  she  would  have 
watched  where  she  was  going  she  would  not  steped 
on  it. 

I.  In  forty-seven  sentences  wherein  quota¬ 
tion  marks  should  have  been  used,  onlv  three 
contained  such  marks,  and  in  onlv  one  of  these 


were  the  marks  correct^  placed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  sample  sentences : 

The  aviator  saw  there  was  many  children  so  he 
wanted  to  go  down  but  he  could  not,  so  he  said  I  will 
take  a  chance. 

She  said  watch  the  baby  and  don’t  let  her  go  up¬ 
stairs.  My  father  called  Baby!  he  frightened  me  so 
much  I  fell  down  stairs. 

Judging  from  these  and  other  results  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  test,  it  would  be  generous  to  say 
that  the  punctuation  teaching  our  country  over 
is  15%  efficient. 

The  following  sentences,  taken  from  high 
school  examination  papers,  illustrate  the  com¬ 
mon  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  these 
upper  cffisses  to  clear  up  the  faults: 

We  have  labor  and  capital  problems  in  the  United 
States  because  neither  one  can  agree  with  the  others 
and  there  are  often  strikes  because  of  this  cause 
which  is  not  good  for  either. 

When  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  many  slaves 
could  do  much  more  work  in  a  day  fifty  times  more 
work  a  day  than  before. 

A  sale  by  sample  is  when  an  agent  wants  to  sell 
something  he  gives  to  the  one  who  expects  to  buy 
the  article  a  sample  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  sold, 
this  way  the  buyer  can  find  out  if  he  is  buying  any¬ 
thing  good  or  not. 

Do  these  results  show  satisfactory  returns 
for  all  the  time  and  effort  given  to  teaching  of 
the  subject?  Certainly  not. 

What  do  they  reveal?  What  is  the  cause? 
More  vital  still:  What  is  the  cure? 

The  cause  and  the  cure  are  one.  The  lesson? 
in  punctuation,  ordinarily  given,  are  formal¬ 
ized,  not  vitalized.  Pupils  are  constantly  being 
compelled  to  memorize  rides,  empty  rules,  with 
no  real  meaning  to  them.  Seldom  are  pupils 
led  to  appreciate  these  rules  as  belonging  to 
their  own  language  practice.  The  work  to  them 
is  just  so  much  “sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cvmbal”. 

t/ 

How,  then,  can  the  rules  of  punctuation  be 
translated  into  a  working  knowledge?  By 
what  process,  for  example,  can  pupils  be 
trained  to  apply  even  the  first  rule  in  punctua¬ 
tion :  A  declarative  sentence  should  he  closed 
with  a  period? 

This  simple  first  rule  is  based  on  the  first 
fundamental  of  clear  expression.  Say  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  feel 
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what  the  rule  means  thru  practice  in  saying 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  saying  it  clearly. 

This  essential  habit  can  be  cultivated  in¬ 
directly  even  from  the  beginning.  The  writer* 
for  illustration,  recently  gave  a  demonstration 
lesson  with  a  class  of  beginning  pupils.  The 
little  folks  were  led  in  a  little  language  game. 
“What  have  you  at  home?”  As  each  pupil 
answered,  the  sentence  he  gave  was  written  on 
the  board  thus: 


S  Aaay-ey a. 

$ ~&ZAMy as 


ay 


$  'JLasiM/  ay 


J  ay 


At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  one  observant  little 
girl  said  to  the  regular  teacher,  “He  put  a  little 
dot  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  our  stories”. 
And  another  pupil  added  “Oh,  that  was  to  say 
the  story  was  done". 

From  this  simple  beginning  gradually  on  up 
thru  the  grades,  the  habit  of  making  one  sen¬ 
tence  step  at  a  time  in  writing  or  speaking  can 
be  implanted.  In  the  second  grade,  composite 
stories  can  be  developed,  the  teacher  acting  as 
the  scribe.  After  some  pupil  has  told  some 
worth  while  little  experience  let  it  be  developed 
step  by  step  on  the  board.  The  following  is 
such  a  story  as  it  was  developed  recently.  One 
little  boy  during  a  conversation  about  birds 
had  told  the  storv.  The  class,  under  the  lead  of 
the  teacher,  composed  it  as  a  little  reading 
lesson : 

Once  I  saw  a  cat  creeping  thru  the  grass.  It  was 
after  a  little  bird  that  sat  on  the  bucket  getting  a 
drink.  The  cat  crept  softly  up  till  it  was  near 
enough;  then  it  leaped.  But  the  bird  was  too  quick 


for  its  enemy;  it  flew  just  in  time  to  escape  the  mean 
cat’s  claws.  Instead  of  lighting  on  the  bird,  the  cat 
dived  into  the  water.  I  laughed  and  laughed  as  it 
crawled  out  dripping  and  sneaked  away. 

After  pupils  have  been  given  a  good  deal  of 
this  indirect  training  thru  composite  work, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  construct  individual 
compositions.  Their  original  work  should  be 
watched  closely  from  the  first.  Gradually  they 
may  be  trained  to  make  one  sentence  step  at 
a  time  in  telling  these  little  stories  of  their 
own. 

The  rules  for  using  the  period  may  at  almost 
any  time  be  introduced  as  an  anchorage.  It  i< 
the  application  of  the  rule,  however,  that 
means  most.  Pupils  must  be  made  to  feel  this 
rule  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  apply  it  un¬ 
failingly.  Their  fingers  must  be  drilled  to 
remember. 

What  is  true  of  the  rule  for  using  the  period 
is  true  of  every  other  rule  of  punctuation.  Let 
the  rule  be  given  first  in  practice,  then  memor¬ 
ized.  Also  let  the  rule  not  be  given  until  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

It  is  folly  to  force  any  rule  upon  the  pupil’s 
mind  until  the  rule  can  be  clinched  by  every¬ 
day  usage.  A  reading  knowledge  of  the  rule 
may  be  given,  but  there  should  be  no  insistence 
on  its  use  until  the  pupil  has  need  to  apply  it. 
Much  of  the  time  given  to  teaching  quotation 
marks,  certain  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma, 
and  all  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon, 
would  be  saved  if  the  lessons  were  deferred 
until  the  pupils  reach  the  junior  high  school 
period. 

In  all  this  the  main  point  to  be  remembered 
is  here :  Train  the  pupil  to  feel  what  the  rule, 
means  by  connecting  it  in  a  vital  way  with  his 
natural  expression. 


The  Rough  Diamond 

A  diamond  in  the  rough, 

Is  a  diamond — sure  enough, 
For,  before  it  ever  sparkles 
It  is  made  of  diamond  stuff. 


He  who  showers  kindly  deeds 
Sows  not  alone  on  earthly  sod, 

But  scatters  with  immortal  seeds 
The  unseen  harvest  fields  of  God. 

— Selected 
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MAKING  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 


’TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

“So  up  to  the  housetops  the  coursers,  they  flew 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St.  Nicholas, 
too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a 
bound”. 

A  Table  Story  Illustration 

-  Christmas  would  not  be  complete  without 

some  representation  of  Santa  and  his  reindeer. 

A  table  story  illustrating  this  part  of  the  poem, 

“  *Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas”,  presents 

them  in  a  very  interesting  situation. 

A  certain  grade  were  unanimous  in  their 

choice  of  these  lines  for  illustration.  They  made 

«/ 

a  list  of  the  things  needed,  as  roof,  chimne}^, 
sleigh,  deer,  toys  and  Santa,  and  each  child  was 
assigned  a  certain  task. 


Four  boys  made  the  roof.  The}r  were  told 
they  might  use  a  table  and  have  all  the  books 
and  newspapers  they  needed.  They  did  not  get 


along  very  well  until  one  boy  stood  a  geog¬ 
raphy  on  edge  in  the  center  of  the  table.  Then 
the}T  saw  how  to  do  it  and  soon  had  the  roof 
built.  The  books  were  covered  with  news¬ 
papers  and  two  little  girls  put  on  the 
“snow”  (cotton).  One  boy  made  the  chim¬ 
ney,  two  others  made  the  reindeer  and  har- 
nessed  them  and  the  little  girls  made  the  toys, 
sleigh  and  Santa. 

The  scene  was  built  on  a  kindergarten  table. 
The  teacher  was  quite  content  when  the  roof 
was  completed  but  the  children  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  they  had  covered  the  lower  part  of 
the  table  with  brown  wrapping  paper  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  sides  of  the  house ! 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES 

Christmas  time  is  wish  time !  Little  bovs 
and  girls,  big  boys  and  girls  and  even  fathers 
and  mothers  make  many  wishes.  These  wishes 

%j 

are  usually  for  themselves.  Occasionally  they 
are  for  others. 

One  time  Eugene  Field,  who  was  haj^piest 
when  he  had  given  joy  to  others,  made  this 
Christmas  wish : 

A  Christmas  Wish 

I'd  like  a  stocking  made  for  a  giant, 

And  a  meeting  house  full  of  toys, 

Then  I’d  go  out  in  a  happy  hunt, 

For  the  poor  little  girls  and  boys; 

Up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 

And  across  and  over  the  town, 

I’d  search  and  find  them  every  one, 

Before  the  sun  went  down. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PLAY 
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make  such  a  wish?  Why  would  he  have  been 
happy  if  his  wish  had  come  true? 

The  illustration  of  this  poem  affords  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  toys.  Children  enjoy 
cutting.  Make  a  booklet,  stocking  shape.  It 
should  be  about  12  inches  long,  5  inches  wide 
at  the  top  and  8  inches  at  the  bottom — “a  stock¬ 
ing  made  for  a  giant”.  Print  “A  Christmas 
Wish”  on  the  cover  page.  Make  cuttings  of 
toys,  nuts,  candy  and  oranges  and  mount  them 
on  the  pages  of  the  booklet.  These  cuttings 
may  be  made  from  black,  white  or  colored 
papers. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PLAY 


One  would  want  a  new  jack-knife 
Sharp  enough  to  cut; 

One  would  long  for  a  doll  with  hair, 

And  eyes  that  open  and  shut; 

One  would  ask  for  a  china  set 
With  dishes  all  to  her  mind ; 

One  would  wish  a  Noah’s  ark 
With  beasts  of  every  kind. 

Some  would  like  a  doll’s  cook-stove 
And  a  little  toy  wash  tub; 

Some  would  prefer  a  little  drum 
For  a  noisy  rub-a-dub; 

Some  would  wish  for  a  story  book 
And  some  for  a  set  of  blocks; 

Some  would  be  wild  with  happiness 
Over  a  new  tool-box. 

And  some  would  rather  have  little  shoes, 

And  other  things  warm  to  wear; 

For  many  children  are  very  poor 
And  the  winter  is  hard  to  bear; 

I’d  buy  soft  flannels  for  little  frocks, 

And  a  thousand  stockings  or  so, 

And  the  j  oiliest  little  coats  and  cloaks 
To  keep  out  the  frost  and  snow. 

I’d  load  a  wagon  with  caramels 
And  candy  of  every  kind, 

And  buy  all  the  almond  and  pecan  nuts 
And  taffv  that  I  could  find; 

And  barrels  and  barrels  of  oranges 
I’d  scatter  right  in  the  way, 

So  the  children  would  find  them  the  very  first 
thing 

When  they  wake  on  Christmas  day. 

What  was  Eugene  Field’s  wish?  Why  did  he 


The  following  is  a  dramatization  of  “To¬ 
morrow  is  Christmas  Morning”,  by  Gabrielle 
Stewart. 

It  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  play 
Santa  and  Brownies  and  to  represent  toys, 
all  of  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  school¬ 
room  Christmas. 


Characters 


Santa 
Brownies 
Reindeer 
Rocking  Horse 
Troopers 
Dolls 
Horns 
Whistles 


Bells 

Drums 

Engines 

Toys — Jack-in-the- 
Box,  Elephant, 
Giraffe,  Dogs, 
Clowns,  Blocks 


Scene  I 

A  room  in  Santa’s  home. 

Santa  seated  in  a  big  arm  chair  by  the  fire, 
asleep. 

Santa  (awaking,  yawning  and  stretching)  — 
Oho !  I  must  wake  from  my  long  winter  nap, 
Put  on  my  overcoat,  muffler  and  cap; 

I  must  order  my  reindeer  and  load  up  the 
sleigh ; 

For  I  must  be  up  and  off  and  away — 
Tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning. 

(Santa  puts  on  overcoat,  muffler  and  cap  and 
goes  out.) 

Curtain 
Scene  II 
Tn  Santa’s  yard. 

Santa — Ho,  Brownie’s,  all !  (Enter  brown¬ 
ies.)  Bring  Dasher!  bring  Dancer!  bring 
Prancer  and  Vixen  !  bring  Comet,  bring  Cupid  ! 
bring  Donder  and  Blitzen  !  Harness  them,  hitch 
them  and  load  up  the  sleigh!  For  I  must  be 
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up  and  off  and  away — Tomorrow  is  Christmas 
morning ! 

(Exit  Brownies.  Brownies  return,  one  at  a 
time,  each  bringing  two  reindeer.)  They  har¬ 
ness  the  deer  having  the  children  take  hold 
of  a  strap  to  which  toy  sleigh  bells  are  at¬ 
tached.  Drive  the  reindeer  around  the  stage 
a  couple  times,  with  much  jingling  of  bells.) 
Santa — That’s  fine ! 

Now  go  to  the  fields  where  sugar  plums  grow, 
Millions  of  trees  of  them,  row  after  row, 

And  bushels  and  bushels  bring  tumbling  down, 
Bed  ones  and  pink  ones  and  chocolate  brown, 
For  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning! 

(Exit  Brownies) 

Xow,  I’ll  call  the  Troopers,  the  Dollies  and 
Toys, 

Such  beautiful  gifts  for  our  good  girls  and 
boys. 

(Exit  Santa) 

Curtain 

Scene  III 

Santa’s  Office 

Santa — 

I’ll  blow  on  my  horn  for  my  Troopers  so  bold, 
A  myriad  of  them  in  numbers  untold. 

(Santa  blows  horn.  The  Booking  Horse 
Troopers  enter.  Stand  with  right  foot  for¬ 
ward,  arms  extended  forward,  palms  together 
and  rock  back  and  forth.) 

All  mounted  and  booted  in  trappings  so  gay, 
The  Booking  Horse  Troopers,  all  leading  the 
way, 

For  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning! 

(Exit  Troopers) 

At  a  wave  of  my  hand  the  Dollies  all  come, 
Both  little  and  big  ones,  they  walk  and  run. 

(Enter  Dollies.  All  are  very  stiff.  Some 
walk,  some  run,  some  hop.  Some  say  “papa, 
mama”,  some  cry.) 

Dressed  up  in  fine  muslins,  silks,  velvets  and 
lace, 

With  merriment  dancing  on  each  pretty  face, 
For  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning! 

(Exit  Dollies) 

(Enter  Brownies,  carrying  very  large  bas¬ 
kets.  ) 

Brownies — 

We  went  to  the  fields  where  sugar  plums  grow, 
Millions  of  trees  of  them,  row  after  row, 

And  bushels  and  bushels  came  tumbling  down. 
Bed  ones  and  pink  ones  and  chocolate  brown, 
For  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning! 

(Exit  Brownies) 

Santa — 

I  now  push  a  button  and  trinkets  galore, 


Come  hustling  and  bustling  right  up  to  my 
door. 

Horns — (Enter  horns  and  imitate  bugle. 
Exit.)  Whistles,  bells,  drums,  engines — (as 
each  toy  is  named,  they  enter,  perform  and 
go  out)  and  toys  (at  the  word  toys,  other  toys 
not  mentioned  enter  in  the  following  order, 
always  imitating  the  toy  they  represent,  leaving 
stage : 

Jack-in-the-box — boys  stoop  and  walk  be¬ 
hind  small  chairs.  Santa  lifts  lid  and  they 
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spring  up. 

Elephants — bend,  extend  arms  forward, 
palms  together.  Walk,  moving  arms  (trunk) 
back  and  forth. 

Giraffe — extend  arms  above  head,  palms  to¬ 
gether. 

Camels — hands  on  knees,  walk. 

Dogs — imitate  bark;  also  imitate  dogs  that 
walk  on  hind  feet. 

Clowns — these  are  jointed  clowns  and  Santa 
moves  their  arms,  legs  and  heads  so  that  they 
stand  in  very  comical  positions. 

Engines  with  cars — several  children,  left 
hand  on  shoulder  of  child  that  precedes,  right 
arm  moving  round  to  imitate  wheels;  engine 
choo,  choos. 

Blocks — fourteen  children  with  letters  on 
cards.  Enter  in  order  and  stand  at  front  of 
stage.  Letters  spell  “Merry  Christmas”. 

Other  tovs  may  be  introduced  if  wished. 
Costuming  is  not  necessary.  The  same  children 
may  represent  several  toys. 

Santa — 

Such  beautiful  gifts  for  our  good  girls  and 
boys, 

F or  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning ! 

And  now  I  must  be  off  for  mv  long  Christmas 

•  < _ - 

ride. 

To  visit  the  children  who  live  far  and  wide, 
Wherever  they  live,  my  sharp  eves  can  see 
A  stocking  hung  up  or  a  bright  Christmas  tree, 
F or  tomorrow  is  Christmas  morning ! 

(Exit  Santa) 

The  audience  hears  the  sleigh  bells  jingle, 
then  Santa  says,  ATow  Dasher !  now  Dancer ! 
now  Prancer  and  Vixen !  on  Comet !  on  Cupid ! 
on  Donder  and  Blitzen!  To  the  top  of  the 
porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall !  now  dash  away, 
dash  away,  dash  awav,  all!”  (And  away  they 
go  with  a  great  jingling  of  bells.) 

Curtain 


***** 


He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with  a 
distinctness,  with  an  immediateness,  which  no  other 
help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other  stage 
of  their  human  life  can  possibly  give  again. 

— Phillips  Brooks 


CHRISTMAS  IN  NORWAY 


CHRISTMAS  IN  NORWAY 

Iii  the  far-off  land  of  Norway, 

Where  the  winter  lingers  late, 

And  long  for  the  singing  birds  and  flowers 
The  little  children  wait; 

When  at  last  the  summer  ripens 
And  the  harvest  is  gathered  in, 

And  food  for  the  bleak,  drear  days  to  come 
The  toiling  people  win, — 

Thru  all  the  land  the  children 
In  the  golden  fields  remain 
Till  their  busy  little  hands  have  gleaned 
A  generous  sheaf  of  grain. 

All  the  stalks  by  the  reapers  forgotten 
They  glean  to  the  very  least, 

To  save  till  the  cold  December 

For  the  sparrows’  Christmas  feast. 

And  then  thru  the  frost-locked  country 
There  happens  a  wonderful  thing : 

The  sparrows  flock  north,  south,  east,  west, 
For  the  children’s  offering. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  day  before  Christmas, 

The  twittering  crowTds  arrive, 

And  the  bitter,  wintry  air  at  once 
With  their  chirping  is  all  alive. 

They  perch  upon  roof  and  gable, 

On  porch  and  fence  and  tree, 

They  flutter  about  the  windows — 

And  peer  in  curiously. 

And  meet  the  eyes  of  the  children, 

Who  eagerly  look  out 
With  cheeks  that  bloom  like  roses  red, 

And  greet  them  with  welcoming  shout. 

On  the  joyous  Christmas  morning, 

In  front  of  every  door 
A  tall  pole  crowned  with  clustering  grain, 

Is  set  the  birds  before. 

And  which  are  the  happiest,  truly, 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell ; 

The  sparrows  who  share  in  the  Christmas 
cheer, 

Or  the  children  who  love  them  well ! 

How  sweet  that  they  should  remember, 

With  faith,  so  full  and  sure, 

That  the  children's  bounty  awaited  them 
The  whole  wide  country  o’er  ! 


When  this  pretty 
story  was  told 
me 

By  one  who  had 
helped  to  rear 
The  rustling  grain 
for  the  merry 
birds 

In  Norway,  many 
a  year, 

I  thought  that  our 
little  children 

Would  like  to 
know  it  too, 

It  seems  to  me  so 
beautiful, 

So  blessed  a  thing 
to  do — 

To  make  God’s  inno¬ 
cent  creatures 
see 

In  everv  child  a 
friend, 

And  on  our  faithful  kindness 

So  fearlessly  depend. 

— Celia  Thaxter 

Christmas  for  the  Birds 

Why  can’t  you  put  up  a  bundle  of  wheat 
for  the  birds  as  the  children  of  Norway  do? 

Would  you  like  to  do  something  for  the 
birds? 

What  can  vou  do? 


THE  TARDY  SANTA  CLAUS 

I  am  a  little  Santa  Claus 
Who  somehow  got  belated ; 

My  reindeer  didn’t  come  in  time, 

And  so,  of  course,  I  waited. 

I  found  your  chimneys  plastered  tight, 
Your  stockings  put  away. 

I  heard  you  talking  of  the  gifts 
You  had  on  Christmas  day. 

So  will  you  please  to  take  me  in 
And  keep  me  till  November? 

Fd  rather  start  Thanksgiving  day 

Than  miss  you  next  December. 

— Kate  Douglas  Wig  gin,  in  St.  Nicholas 
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1.  Blue  construction  paper. 

2.  White  drawing  paper — ■ 
tear  upper  edge. 

3.  5,  6  and  8.  Brown  con¬ 
struction  paper. 

4.  Brown  construction  paper. 
7.  Tan  construction  paper. 
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GIFTS  THAT  CARRY  THE  TRUE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

Alice  Hanthorn,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Grades,  Lincoln 


Jean 


Jim 


Christmas  Animals 


Susie 


Funny  Man 


In  the  Training  School  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College,  a  year  ago,  we  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  get  the  real  Christmas  spirit 
was  to  send  gifts  to  unfortunate  children.  The 
same  plan  had  been  carried  out  less  extensively 
in  the  Peru  Training  School.  A  part  of  the 
work  in  this  article  was  done  in  each  place. 

In  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  origin¬ 
ality  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
numbers  of  possibilities  for  Christmas  toys 
were  discussed.  The  students  brought  in  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  own  making,  magazines  giving 
Christmas  suggestions  were  examined,  and  in  a 
few  instances  parents  contributed  ideas.  From 
these  sources  each  child  decided  on  a  gift  which 
he  felt  he  could  make  skillfully  enough  that 
the  finished  product  would  be  worthy  of  giving 
away.  Since  very  often  one  gift  is  all  that  a 
child  in  an  orphanage  receives,  we  agreed  that 
the  toy  must  be  well  made  if  it  were  sent  in 
the  Christmas  box. 

All  of  these  activities  were  connected  with 
the  language  work.  One  little  composition  will 
show  the  type  of  procedure: 

Our  Toys 

One  day  our  teachers  asked  us  if  we  wanted 
to  make  some  toys  for  the  poor  children.  They 
showed  us  all  kinds  of  toys.  There  were  stock¬ 
ing  dolls,  paper  dolls,  jumping  jacks  made  of 
wood,  checker  boards,  dominoes,  animals  on 
wheels,  scrap  books,  and  one  funny  man  that 
would  move  his  ears. 

I  decided  to  dress  a  paper  doll.  I  looked  at 
the  fashion  books  and  decided  on  my  dresses. 


Then  I  chose  the  colors  for  each.  I  wanted 
my  doll  to  have  several  so  I  made  a  paper  suit 
case  for  the  dresses  to  go  with  the  doll.  When 
it  was  finished,  I  wrote  a  letter  for  my  little 
girl  to  carry  to  her  new  mamma.  It  was  lots 
of  fun.  Jean  Guernsey 

The  paper  dolls  were  purchased  from  the 

Dennison  Paper  Co.  They  were  of  different 
sizes,  costing  from  five  to  seven  cents  apiece. 

The  stocking  dolls  were  made  from  the 
length  of  stocking  between  the  knee  and  foot. 
Usually,  even,  in  the  case  of  a  very  poor  stock¬ 
ing,  there  is  one  length  that  is  fairly  good. 
The  dolls  were  simple.  The  girl  was  given  a 
circular  pasteband  base  to  stand  on.  The  body 
was  stuffed,  then  the  top  drawn  together  and 
fastened.  The  head  was  separated  from  the 
body  by  winding  thread  about.  The  arms  were 
made  separately  and  sewed  on.  The  face  had 
buttons  for  eyes,  and  a  nose  and  mouth  worked 
on  with  crochet  cotton.  A  little  cap  sewed  on 
hid  the  stitching  at  the  top  of  the  head.  AVhen 
the  doll  was  dressed  she  looked  verv  attractive. 

4/ 

The  boy  doll  was  made  in  the  same  way  except 
the  stocking  was  cut  up  to  make  the  legs.  Here 
are  two  of  the  compositions  that  accompanied 
the  doll : 

My  dear  Mamma : 

I  am  made  of  cotton.  I  hope  you  won’t 
tear  me  or  the  cotton  will  come  out.  I  think 
my  dress  is  very  pretty.  A  little  girl  made  it 
for  me.  She  wants  you  to  be  happy.  That  is 
why  I  am  coming  to  you. 

Your  loving  child,  Susie 

(Donna  Jane  Delzell) 
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Dear  Father: 

I  am  glad  that  I  now  belong  to  you.  I  hope 
you  won’t  swing  me  around  your  head  by  the 
arms.  Please  don’t  poke  my  eyes  out.  That 
would  hurt.  Treat  me  well  and  I  will  be  happy. 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas. 

Lovingly  yours,  Jim 

(Arthur  House) 

The  only  expense  connected  with  these  dolls 
was  the  cotton.  All  of  the  other  material  was 
donated. 

The  Christmas  Animals 

In  the  training  school  we  were  provided 
with  coping  saws  and  beaver  board.  With  this 
material  we  sawed  out  animals,  which,  when 
painted  and  mounted  on  a  base  with  wheels, 
made  very  nice  toys.  Some  of  the  younger 
children  cut  their  animals  from  pasteboard.  In 
some  cases  we  used  patterns,  but  whenever  a 
child  had  the  ability  to  draw  his  own,  he 
did  so. 


A  few  boys  sawed 
out  jumping  jacks 
and  the  funny  man 
with  movable  ears. 

The  smallest  chil¬ 
dren  made  picture 
books. 

Each  article  was 
accompanied  by  a 
message  from  the 
child  who  made  it. 

In  packing  the 
Christmas  box  the 
children  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  of 
all.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the 
genuine  unselfish  Christmas  spirit  prevailed. 
A  few  weeks  later  when  the  messages  of  thanks 
were  received,  our  happiness  was  complete. 


Jumping  Jack 


Of  course  the  first  obligation  of  rearing  children 
rests  upon  the  parents,  and  there  should  be  no  effort 
upon  the  part  of  any  other  agency  to  usurp  their 
rights  in  this  respect.  Nor  should  they  be  relieved 
of  any  of  their  responsibility.  But  the  nation  has 
an  interest  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  are 
to  constitute  its  citizenship,  and  it  is  a  national  duty 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  parents  to  see  that 
the  morals  of  the  children  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 

— Hon.  Arthur  Capper 


CHRISTMAS  CHILDREN 

Here  is  an  excellent  Christmas  recitation  for 
nine  children.  Each  child  should  wear  a  large 
gilt  star  around  his  neck.  As  he  begins  to 
speak  after  the  opening  stanza,  he  should  turn 
his  star  over  showing  the  letter  of  which  he 
is  speaking: 

All: 

Happy  children  here  we  stand, 
Bringing  words  of  love; 

For  on  this  glad  Christmas  day 
Christ  came  from  above. 

First  Child: 

C  is  for  the  Christ  who  came 
To  this  lowly  earth. 

Second  Child: 

H  is  for  the  harps  that  rang 
At  our  Saviour’s  birth. 

Third  Child: 

R  is  for  the  ringing  bells, 

Telling  Christmas-tide. 

Fourth  Child: 

I  is  for  the  crystal  ice 
Where  we  go  to  slide. 

Fifth  Child: 

S  is  for  the  schoolboy’s  sled 
When  he  coasting  goes. 

Sixth  Child: 

T  is  for  poor  Tommy  Jones — 

Jack  Frost  bit  his  nose. 

Seventh  Child: 

M  is  for  the  Merry  part 
Of  this  Christmas  day. 

Eighth  Child: 

A  is  for  the  apple  pies 
Grandma  put  away. 

Ninth  Child: 

S  is  for  old  Santa  Claus, 

Coming  here  tonight. 

Hope  he’ll  wait  till  nearly  morn 
So  it  will  be  light. 


All: 

Yes,  we’re  happy  children  nine, 

And  to  each  we’re  true, 

Three  cheers  for  Jolly  Santa  Claus! 
A  happy  day  to  you  !  — Selected 
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Plan  to  start  the  New  Year  by  saving  money 
systematically. 


In  the  name  of  humanity,  encourage  the 
Christmas  Health  Seal  campaign  in  the  schools 
to  help  conquer  tuberculosis  in  Nebraska. 


SHOWING  THE  TAX  PAYER 

With  higher  salaries,  better  buildings,  and 
better  equipment,  the  school  teachers  of  the 
state  are  challenged  to  justify  the  expenditures 
for  education.  The  public  demands  better  ser¬ 
vice,  finer  devotion,  and  unselfish  service.  It 
wants  to  know  just  where  the  school  funds 
go.  The  educators  of  the  state  must  prepare 
at  once  to  show  the  taxpayers  in  every  district 
whether  or  not  the  schools  are  performing  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  community  which  justifies  present 
expenditures. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  NEED  HELP 

More  than  8,000,000  children  in  the  United 
States  attend  one-  and  two-teacher  rural 
schools.  These  schools  are  located  in  210,000 
buildings,  most  of  them  box-car  type.  The 
school  term  in  all  these  schools  averages  137 
days  a  year  as  compared  with  184  days  for 
city  children.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  rural  schools  is  65%  and  in  city  schools 
80%.  The  best  estimates  indicate  that  more 
than  90%  of  the  country  children  never  go 
beyond  the  elementarv  school. 


Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
receive  less  than  $600  a  year;  24%  less  than 
$500;  11%  less  than  $400.  Each  city  child 
costs  the  United  States  $40  a  year  and  each 
country  child  only  $24.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  about  18,000  rural  teachers  in  America,  and 
of  the  300,000  employed,  not  more  than  half 
have  completed  the  high  school  course.  Ten 
per.  cent  have  finished  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  and  only  2%  are  normal  school  grad¬ 
uates,  while  33%  have  had  no  professional 
training  whatever. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Legion  are  recommending  that  the 
week  of  December  4-10  be  set  aside  as  “an  edu¬ 
cational  week- to  be  observed  in  all  communities 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  accomplishments  and  needs  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  public  in  meeting  these  needs”. 

Just  before  the  holidays,  when  every  teacher 
is  getting  the  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  is  a 
good  time  to  observe  “American  Education 
Week”.  In  each  school  a  short  program  may 
be  prepared.  This  program  may  well  consist 
of  music,  talks  or  short  papers  by  the  children 
on  “The  Good  I  Get  from  School”,  talks  by 
parents  on  “What  I  Get  in  Return  for  My 
Investment  in  the  School”,  and  a  talk  bv  a  re- 
turned  soldier  on  “The  School’s  Part  in  Making 
Good  Americans”.  Sparkling  patriotic  songs 
should  be  interspersed  wherever  possible. 

If  the  entire  week  can  be  given,  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics  should  be  emphasized :  Monday,  Our 
Flag;  Tuesday,  American  Ideals;  Wednesday, 
The  Language  of  America;  Thursday,  Immi¬ 
gration;  Friday,  Naturalization. 

During  this  week,  also,  all  teachers  should  be 
sure  to  take  out  memberships  in  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  and  in  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  Omaha  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  can  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.  The 


TEACHERS’  SALARIES  ARE  STILL  LOW 
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attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at  previous 
meetings,  but  it  was  representative  of  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  delegate  assembly  got  into 
action  for  the  first  time  and  these  delegates 
represented  the  teachers  of  all  parts  of  the  state 
on  a  proportionate  basis.  As  the  years  go  by 
it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  delegates  will 
greatly  increase  while  the  general  attendance 
will  still  further  decrease. 

This  loss  of  attendance  at  the  state  meeting 
will  be  compensated  for  by  a  greatly  increased 
attendance  at  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  There  are  now  14,158  public  school 
teachers  in  Nebraska..  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  thousand  parochial  and  private  school 
teachers.  A  really  effective  organization  should 
include  all  these  16,000  or  17,000  teachers  in 
its  membership,  and  all  of  them  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  delegates  in  the  state  legislative 
body.  Provision  must  eventually  be  made  for 
delegates  to  represent  county  as  well  as  district 
organizations. 

The  new  president  of  the  state  organization 
is  Supt.  W.  H.  Morton,  of  Fairbury.  Upon 
him  rests  the  main  responsibility  for  putting 
the  new  representative  plan  into  operation. 
There  are  many  new  problems  facing  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  state.  Statesmanlike  policies  must 
be  formulated  to  meet  these  emergencies.  The 
best  thought  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  state 
(college,  high  school,  and  elementary  school), 
as  expressed  thru  their  delegates,  can  now  be 
focused  for  the  making  of  better  schools  for 
the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  state. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge,  of  Omaha,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  this  last  year,  guided 
its  destinies  thru  a  most  difficult  period — that 
of  secuiing  a  fair,  workable,  and  efficient  con¬ 
stitution.  He  was  responsible,  too,  for  the  fine 
programs  at  Omaha  and  for  the  general  good 
feeling  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the  school  peo¬ 
ple.  There  ought  to  come  now  an  era  of  great 
progress  which  will  mean  greatly  improved 
schools  for  our  children. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES  ARE  STILL  LOW 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  re¬ 
cently  published  some  statistics  for  the  last 


school  year  ending  July,  1921.  These  show  that 
14,158  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  total  amount  paid 
these  teachers  as  salaries  was  $14,060,701.42. 
This  means  that  the  average  yearly  salary  paid 
was  $993.05.  This  can  be  shown  in  tabulated 
form  as  follows : 

Average  yearly  salary  for  all  teachers 

in  Nebraska . $993.05 

Average  monthly  salary  based  on  nine 

months’  school .  110.33 

Average  monthly  salary  based  on  twelve 

months’  school .  82.75 

No  one  will  consider  this  a  princely  salary 
even  for  a  school  teacher.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a 
higher  average  than  was  paid  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  argue  that 
it  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  even  on  the 
basis  of  prewar  prices. 

Consider  these  teacher  salary  costs  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayer.  What  does  it  cost 
per  pupil  to  pay  the  teachers  who  train  his 
children  ?  The  total  paid  in  salaries  was 
$14,060,701.42.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  was  314,894  children.  Which 
indicates  that  the  average  teacher  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  for  a  year’s  schooling  for  one  child 
was  $44.65.  The  total  average  cost  per  pupil 
enrolled  is  low  also.  The  total  cost  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  last  year  was  $25,253,518.17. 
This  cost  included  teachers’  salaries,  new  build¬ 
ings  and  sites  (capital  outlay),  repairs,  fuel,  li¬ 
brary  and  text  books,  supplies  and  furniture, 
and  all  other  expenses.  The  average  total  cost 
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per  pupil,  based  on  314,894  enrolled,  is  $80.19 
per  year. 

These  figures  do  not  show  that  the  school 
boards  have  been  extravagant.  In  fact  they 
show  just  the  opposite  to  be  true.  Both  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  general  school  costs  are  mod¬ 
erate.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  schools 
have  been  extravagant  simpiy  because  extrava¬ 
gance  has  been  abroad  in  the  land.  These 
figures  show  most  conclusively  that  school  of¬ 
ficials,  at  least  on  the  average,  have  been  very 
careful  spenders. 


SUPERINTENDENT  GILKESON  GOES  TO  PERU 

The  State  Teachers’  College  at  Peru  will 
secure  for  its  faculty  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  young  superintendents  of  the  state 
when  Supt.  L.  J.  Gilkeson  of  Clay  county  goes 
there  in  January.  Mr.  Gilkeson  has  been  a 
successful  city  superintendent  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  active  and  progressive  of  the  county 
superintendents.  His  work  at  Peru  will  be  in 
Agriculture  and  Extension.  He  is  well  trained 
for  this  new  work  and  his  experience  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  will  be  most  helpful. 

Such  an  active  county  superintendent  can 
hardly  be  spared  from  the  list  of  those  engaged 
in  the  supervision  of  the  rural  schools.  This 
important  work  needs  most  capable  leadership. 
However,  there  are  many  discouragements  in 
the  way  of  the  ambitious  county  superintend¬ 
ent,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  redistricting  law 
which  brings  with  it  a  most  discouraging  tem¬ 
porary  set-back  to  the  movement  for  better 
rural  schools. 

Professor  Gilkeson’s  new  work  will  bring  him 
in  touch  with  the  county  and  city  superintend¬ 
ents  and  will  give  him  opportunity  to  do  more 
for  the  rural  schools  than  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  in  the  position  he  is  leaving. 


DEAN  HAHN  IS  AUTHOR  OF  NEW  BOOK 

“Projects  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  which  is  just  off 
the  press,  by  Dean  H.  H.  Hahn  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Wayne.  Dean  Hahn  has 
spent  many  years  studying  the  problems  of  the 
Practice  School.  His  new  book  undertakes  to 


direct  the  work  of  the  practice  teacher  so  that 
the  observation  work  will  be  purposeful  and 
the  class  discussions  afterward  helpful  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  studied  and  observed. 

Dean  Hahn  has  done  unusually  careful  and 
meritorious  work  in  his  new  book  on  the 
problems  involved  in  training  young  teachers. 
There  has  long  been  need  for  such  a  careful 
study  and  the  cordial  interest  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  the  high  school  and  teacher  collegq 
training  courses  indicate  that  the  book  will 
meet  a  real  need. 

Dean  Hahn  takes  his  place  among  Nebraska 

text  book  authors  with  a  book  of  verv  real 
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GIVE  ADAMS  COUNT THE  PRIZE 

There  is  something  new  under  the  sun  even 
in  county  institutes  according  to  the  program 
recently  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Schultz, 
county  superintendent,  Adams  county,  and 
A.  H.  Staley,  superintendent  of  the  Hastings 
city  schools,  in  the  joint  city  and  county  in¬ 
stitute  held  at  Hastings,  October  31  and  No¬ 
vember  1.  Of  course  the  Hastings  institute 
had  the  usual  lectures  and  even  a  big  get-to¬ 
gether  educational  banquet,  but  it  had  some¬ 
thing  more.  Mrs.  Schultz,  county  superintend¬ 
ent,  had  the  feeling  that  her  rural  teachers 
should  see  the  very  best  possible  teaching  that 
they  could  observe,  so  she  arranged  for  them 
to  observe  the  work  in  the  Hastings  city  schools 
one  of  the  days.  The  teachers  assembled  at 
the  courthouse  at  8  :30  A.  M.  and  at  1 :30  P.  M. 
for  roll  call  and  assignments  to  the  different  . 
ward  schools  in  the  citv.  To  each  ward  from 
18  to  20  teachers  were  assigned.  Teachers  de¬ 
siring  to  see  any  particular  work  in  a  given 
ward  were  given  the  privilege  of  changing  their 
assignment  by  permission  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  Each  teacher  registered  in  the  room 
where  she  observed  work  stating  the  time  she 
had  spent  in  observation.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  the  teachers  reported  to  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  the  very  best  helps  they  had  received 
from  the  days’  work  in  observation.  “I  am  very 
strong  for  one  day  of  observation”,  writes  Mrs. 
Schultz,  as  a  result  of  this  unique  institute- 
experiment. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND  AND  A  STORY  TO  TELL 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  STORY  HOUR 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


THE  LONGEST  DAY 

L.  W.  T. 

Did  I  hear  you  say  that  the  longest  day 
Is  June  the  twenty-second? 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  all  depends 
On  how  the  thing  is  reckoned. 

Oh,  the  day  before  Christmas  is  three  days  long 
From  morning  until  noon! 

’Tis  a  week  at  least  from  noon  till  night ; 

Now  what  of  your  day  in  June? 

Just  ask  the  children  far  and  wide 
And  you  must  admit,  my  dear, 

That  the  day  before  Christmas  stretches  out 
To  the  longest  day  in  the  year. 


CHRISTMAS  TIME 

Do  you  know  the  olden  story, 

Of  the  star  that  led  the  way 
When  the  W  ise  Men  sought  the  Infant 
That  in  Bethlehem’s  manger  lay? 

In  the  east  it  shone  so  brightly, 

Then  o’er  Judah’s  hillside  steep 
Where  the  Shepherd’s  lay  in  slumber 
By  their  flocks  of  quiet  sheep. 

Have  you  heard  how  angel  voices 
Sang  the  sweet  and  solemn  strain, 
“Glory  in  the  highest!  Glory! 

Peace  on  earth.  Good  will  to  men?” 

— Selected 


LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas  many, 
many  years  ago.  A  poor  charcoal  burner  whose 
name  was  Hermann,  was  returning  from  his 
day’s  work.  The  air  was  cold  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  As  he  neared  his  home 
Hermann  saw  in  the  path  before  him  a  little 
child.  The  snow  fell  on  his  uncovered  head 
and  his  bare  hands  and  feet  were  blue  with 
cold. 

“Poor  little  waif”,  exclaimed  Hermann  ten¬ 
derly,  “It  must  be  a  poor  home  that  could 
send  you  forth  so  wretchedly  clad  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  warm 
you”. 


He  gathered  the  child  in  his  arms  and  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  house.  There  he  found  a 
bright  fire  and  the  evening  meal  awaiting  him. 
His  wife  and  children  crowded  about  him  to 
welcome  the  little  stranger.  They  warmed  him 
by  the  fire  and  brought  him  to  the  table  and 
shared  their  food  with  him. 

When  the  meal  was  done,  each  child 
searched  among  his  Christmas  gifts  for  a  toy 
for  the  strange  child,  and  when  their  play 
was  done  thev  fixed  a  warm  bed  for  him  beside 
their  own. 

In  the  morning  when  they  wakened  the  child 
was  gone.  Not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  seen; 
but  in  the  snow  where  Hermann  had  found 
him  the  evening  before,  grew  a  green  bush 
covered  with  white  flowers.  When  Hermann 
saw  the  bush  he  exclaimed,  “It  was  not  a 
stranger.  It  was  the  Christ  Child  himself”. 

Each  year  at  Christmas  time  the  green  bush 
was  covered  with  white  flowers  which,  since 
that  time,  have  been  called  Chyrsanthemums. 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS 

A  farmer  once  owned  a  team  of  horses.  One 
was  brown  and  one  was  gray ;  but,  as  the 
farmer  often  said,  “Who  cares  for  the  color 
so  long  as  they  pull  well  together”. 

The  brown  horse  was  kind  and  friendly  but 
the  gray  horse  was  cross.  “Look  out  for  the 
gray  heels”,  the  farmer  warned  each  visitor 
that  came  to  the  barn. 

In  the  summer  the  two  horses  plowed  the 
farmer’s  fields  and  in  winter  they  carried  the 
grain  to  market  and  hauled  wood  for  the  fire. 

One  cold  winter  evening  when  they  came 
into  the  barn  after  their  day’s  work  was  done, 
the  gray  horse  found  a  tiny  sparrow  perched 
on  the  edge  of  his  feed  box. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  the  horse 
crossly. 

“I  was  cold  and  hungry”,  said  the  sparrow, 
“and  I  thought  that  you  would  spare  me  a 
bit  of  the  grain  from  your  box”. 

“Beggar”,  exclaimed  the  horse,  laying  back 
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his  ears,  “I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be 
troubled  by  such  as  you.  I  work  and  earn 
my  food  while  you  idle  your  time.  Begone 
before  I  crush  you  with  my  teeth”. 

The  poor  sparrow  flew  hastily  to  a  safer 
spot  and  the  brown  horse  called  out  in  pity, 
“Wait,  little  friend.  Help  yourself  from  my 
box.  There  is  plenty  and  to  spare”. 

The  white  horse  tossed  his  head  in  scorn, 
but  the  brown  horse  paid  no  heed  and  the  little 
sparrow  crept  up  and  satisfied  her  hunger. 

Each  night  thru  the  cold  winter  the  sparrow 
appeared  in  the  barn,  and,  as  often  as  she  came, 
the  brown  horse  shared  his  food  with  her. 

“How  can  I  ever  repay  you?”  the  grateful 
sparrow  often  exclaimed.  “You  have  been  a 
friend  in  need  but  I  am  so  tiny  that  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you”. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  sparrow  made  her 
nest  in  the  tree  outside  the  barn.  She  did  not 
need  to  go  to  the  box  for  her  meals  now.  The 
snow  had  gone  and  there  was  grain  in  the 
fields  and  bugs  in  the  garden.  Still  the  little 


bird  did  not  forget  and  often  sang  a  sweet 
song  to  her  friend,  the  horse. 

“If  you  had  not  cared  for  me  when  I  was 
cold  and  hungry”,  she  said  to  him,  “I  should 
not  be  singing  to  you  now”. 

One  summer  evening  the  horse  came  in  from 
his  work.  He  was  very  tired  and  he  could  not 
eat  for  the  gnats  that  swarmed  about  him. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  swish  of  tiny  wings  and 
his  friend,  the  sparrow,  appeared. 

“I  can  help  you  at  last”,  said  the  bird  hap¬ 
pily.  She  flew  among  the  gnats,  striking  them 
with  her  wings  and  pecking  them  with  her 
sharp  bill  till  they  were  glad  to  fly  out  and 
leave  the  poor  horse  in  peace.  Each  night  the 
little  sparrow  was  at  her  post  and  her  friend 
was  kept  free  from  the  tormenting  gnats. 

From  his  place  in  his  stall  the  gray  horse 
saw  all  that  had  happened.  “Well”,  he  thought, 
as  he  lashed  his  poor  sides  with  his  tail  vainly 
trying  to  escape  the  gnats,  “our  master  says 
that  is  is  better  to  make  friends  than  enemies 
and  perhaps  he  is  right”.—  Old  'Norwegian  Tale 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  CHILD’S  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

£  ROSE  B.  CLARK,  Head  of  the  Geography  Department,  State  Teachers’  College,  Peru 


Given:  An  average  Nebraska  child,  of  the 
intermediate  or  grammar  grades,  with  his 
rather  meagre  fund  of  experience,  a  typical 
small  town  product ;  and — 

Given :  An  average  course  of  study  in  Geog¬ 
raphy,  which  requires  this  child  to  become  in¬ 
formed  about  most  of  the  areas  of  the  earth 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Required:  To  discover  in  the  child's  every 
day  experience  some  interest  which  could  be 
used  to  lead  him  toward  anv  area  to  be  studied. 

It  is  ours,  then,  to  analyze  the  experiences  of 
the  average  child  and  discover  what  connec¬ 
tions  he  has  with  the  outside  world. 

Main  Street  and  Geography 

We  must  confess  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
dearth  of  outside  interests  for  the  small-town 
child.  He  does  not  see  the  great  ships  at 
the  docks,  unloading  strange  cargoes;  no  for¬ 
eign  flags  fly  from  the  long  lines  of  freight 


trains,  which  are  his  only  argosies.  No  tower¬ 
ing  warehouses  remind  him  of  the  wealth  of 
industry.  Travelers  from  foreign  parts  are  not 
common  in  his  neighborhood.  He  does  not 
overhear  stimulating  business  talk  which  brings 
in  names  of  foreign  cities,  of  steamship  lines, 
discussion  of  rates  of  exchange,  fascinating 
subjects  like  copra  and  sisal  hemp,  raw  rubber, 
jute,  bales  of  cotton.  Newspaper  boys  are  not 
crying  world  news  thru  the  street.  Even  the 
circus,  now-a-days,  does  not  stop  at  his  town. 
He  knows  nothing,  this  average  Nebraska  small 
town  boy,  by  direct  conversation,  of  mining, 
of  blast  furnaces,  of  the  use  of  structural  steel. 

He  cannot  sense  the  social  needs  of  the  large 
groups  of  factory  workers,  for  he  has  never  seen 
the  streams  of  people  pouring  out  of  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  He 
cannot  visit  a  woolen  mill  to  learn  the  story 
of  his  winter  coat;  he  cannot  use  the  oriental 
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rug  as  a  basis  for  a  lesson  on  the  Near  East, 
for  he  has  probably  never  seen  an  oriental  rug. 
He  never  sees  a  lumber  camp,  a  subway,  a 
smelter.  The  Nebraska  boy  is  not  asking  “What 
are  the  wild  waves  saying?”  or,  “Why  do  the 
heathen  rage?”  for  he  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  either ! 

What  the  Nebraska  Child  May  See 

He  may  see  long  lines  of  freight  cars,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  the  company  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  gives  him  something  of  a  traveled 
feeling  to  read  “Canadian  Pacific”,  “Baltimore 
and  Ohio”,  “Michigan  Central”,  “Boston  and 
Albany”.  To  decipher,  on  a  grimy  coal  car 
near  Tecumseh,  the  legend,  “Do  not  load  with 
pig  iron”  is  a  delicious  bit  of  humor  in  our 
metal-less  state. 

Automobile  tourists  pass  every  day,  if  his 
town  is  on  the  highway,  and  most  Nebraska 
towns  are.  The  license  tags  with  state  labels 
show  California  cheek  by  jowl  with  Vermont, 
Texas  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Idaho, — a 
stream  of  dusty  pilgrims  who  halt  for  water 
and  free  air. 

The  man  down  at  the  elevator  is  loading 
wheat  for  Kansas  City.  The  hog  cars  are  billed 
for  St.  Joseph;  the  sheep  are  going  to  Omaha. 
The  coal  over  there  in  that  open  car  is  in  from 
Illinois;  Mr.  Jones,  the  lumberman,  has  ordered 
that  load  of  lumber  from  Tennessee.  That 
brick,  for  the  new  pavement,  comes  from  the 
oil  and  gas  region  of  Kansas.  The  expressman 
rolls  out  a  freezer  of  ice  cream  from  Lincoln, 
or  Franklin,  or  York.  The  cream  truck  goes 
by  to  the  cream  station,  where  it  gathers  a  load 
of  cans  for  the  powdered  milk  plant  at  Fair- 
bury. 

The  Farmers’  Union  lets  everybody  know 
that  it  is  shipping  in  a  car  of  Red  River  po¬ 
tatoes.  An  open  car  of  crated  prune  plums 
from  Idaho  is  on  the  siding,  and  everyone 
drives  his  Ford  down  to  get  some  fruit  for 
home  canning.  A  car  of  chickens  loaded  in 
Central  City,  is  billed  direct  to  New  York  City* 

The  annual  catalog  arrives  from  Sears  and 
Roebuck;  the  movie  puts  on  a  real  travel  film 
which  shows  a  street  in  Rangoon  so  narrow 


that  one  could  almost  touch  the  bazaar  walls 
on  both  sides;  the  report  of  the  World  Series 
transports  every  small  boy  to  the  battle  ground 
of  the  Yanks  and  the  Giants;  a  missionary 
from  Siam  gives  a  talk  in  the  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  night ;  a  group  of  Mexicans  go  by  on  their 
way  to  their  work  on  the  section;  some  of  the 
boys  of  the  American  Legion  tell,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  children,  about  the  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  they  fell  in  with  “over  there”.  Dad  sends 
the  boy  on  an  errand  to  the  tailor  shop,  where 
the  Bohemian  tailor  shows  him  a  copy  of  a 
Czech  paper  published  in  Prague,  containing  a 
picture  of  its  beautiful  citadel — and  every  bit 
of  this  is  good  material  for  geography,  if  we 
have  only  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Nebraska  child  ha^ 
his  ties  with  the  outside  world.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  obvious,  they  sometimes  elude  us,  but 
they  are  there.  At  any  rate,  we  must  discover 
where  the  child  is ,  with  regard  to  any  area  to 
be  studied — and  start  from  there.  How  may 
these  experiences  we  have  noted  be  used  to 
bring  the  child’s  geography  out  of  the  book, 
and  into  life? 


OVERHEARD  AT  CHRISTMAS 

*T  wish  you'd  kindly  move  a  bit; 

The  way  you  crowd  is  shocking”, 
Remarked  the  jolly  Jumping  Jack, 

Deep  down  in  Teddie’s  stocking. 

Don  t  tread  on  me!”  the  orange  growled 
In  muffled  tones  from  under; 

“I’m  sure  if  people  find  me  sour 
Twont  be  the  slightest  wonder”. 

“Oh,  mercy!”  cried  the  Paris  doll, 

In  tones  of  deep  dismay, 

<4I  s®e  a  dreadful  chocolate  mouse 
Not  half  an  inch  away”. 

“Be  silent”,  said  the  candy  cow, 

“Do  cease  this  paltry  prating; 

Such  foolish  talk  I  never  heard, 
Complaining  and  berating”. 

But  here  she  ceased,  for  Master  Ted, 

The'  stocking  overhauling, 

Had  gobbled  up  that  candy  cow. 

Now,  wTasn’t  that  appalling? 

— Jessie  B.  Sherman 
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ARITHMETIC  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES 


ALICE  M.  BURLEY, 


Cover  Them  Up  is  a  scoring  game  that  may 

be  used  for  a  drill  in  adding  numbers  of  two 

or  more  digits.  Draw  a  five  foot  square  on 

the  schoolroom  floor  and  fill  it  with  numbers 

in  any  irregular  order.  The  player  standing 

at  a  given  distance  marked  by  a  chalk  line, 

throws  a  circular  rubber  mat  to  cover  as  many 

•/ 

of  the  figures  in  the  square  as  possible.  His 
score  will  be  the  sum  of  the  numbers  entirely 
covered  by  the  mat.  (These  mats  may  be  made 
from  the  corrugated  rubber  door  mats  found  in 
any  variety  store.) 

TUMBLE  DOLL  GAME 

Tumble  Doll  is  rather  a  new  and  novel  exer¬ 
cise.  The  tumble  dolls  used  are  made  of  un¬ 
breakable  material  and  always  assume  an  up¬ 
right  position  when  struck  by  an  object.  A 
number  is  tied  around  each  doll's  neck.  The 
player  throws  at  the  dolls  with  a  soft  rubber 
ball.  The  one  he  succeeds  in  liiting  will 
tumble,  and  then  immediately  regain  its  former 
position.  The  player’s  score  will  be  the  number 
tied  to  the  neck  of  the  doll  that  he  hit  with  the 
ball. 


Lincoln  Public  Schools 

CHRISTMAS  ARITHMETIC 

The  Christmas  spirit  which  permeates  the 
schoolroom  just  before  the  holiday  season  can 
be  made  to  enter  every  activity. 

Christmas  shopping  is  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  enjoyable  phase  of  the  Christmas 
time.  Bring  it  into  your  arithmetic  classes. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  have  been  tried 
and  have  proved  their  worth: 

1.  Estimate  the  cost  of  decorating  the 
schoolroom;  of  making  Christmas  candy  and 
gifts;  of  making  cranberry  jelly;  of  buying 
fruit,  nuts  and  candy;  consult  the  papers  for 
market  prices  of  turkeys  and  estimate  the  cost 
of  live  turkeys  and  dressed  turkeys  of  different 
weights. 

The  wrapping,  weighing  and  sending  of 
packages  is  most  valuable. 

A  Christmas  Menu 

Make  a  Christmas  dinner  menu  illustrated 
by  the  splendid  pictures  found  in  “Good  House¬ 
keeping'’  and  “The  Ladies’  Home  Journal”. 
Play  cafe.  Let  the  children  take  turns  being 
the  cashier.  The  other  children  order  from 
the  menu,  each  figuring  the  cost  of  the  dinner 
ordered.  With  “play”  money  the  cashier 
“makes  change*’  and  receives  a  practical  drill 
in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Shop  Windows 

Pieces  of  heavy  cardboard  three  feet  square 
may  represent  store  windows.  From  catalogues 
cut  gifts  for  mother,  for  father,  for  sister,  for 
brother,  for  grandfather,  for  grandmother,  and 
for  baby.  Arrange  these  gifts  separately  on  the 
cardboards  labeled  for  each  person.  Under  the 
articles  place  the  price  found  in  the  catalogue. 

After  the  children,  with  pencil  and  paper 
have  “gone  shopping”,  allow  each  one  to  make 
his  report  which  will  be  checked  by  the  others 
in  the  class. 

Two  step  problems  may  be  introduced  by 
giving  the  children  limited  amounts  of  money 
for  “their  shopping  expedition”  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  how  much  money  they  have  remaining. 
This  exercise  is  a  good  drill  in  writing  and 
adding  dollars  and  cents. 
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THE  BEST  DEVICES  FOR  DEVELOPING  POWER  IN  SILENT  READING 


The  following  are  the  plans  of  successful 
teachers  in  several  schools  where  the  work  in 
silent  reading  is  especially  good.  Teachers  who 
have  found  other  devices  helpful  should  report 
them. 

Nellie  M.  Clark,  McKinley  School,  Lincoln 

No  time  in  the  class  room  can  be  spent  to 
any  better  purpose  than  that  used  for  develop¬ 
ing  power  in  silent  reading. 

“Speed  and  content1’  tests  are  found  valuable 
in  arousing  interest  in  rapid  thought  getting. 
Scores  are  kept,  and,  if  thought  wise,  entered 
on  a  wall  chart,  so  that  each  child  may  watch 
his  own  improvement. 

Children  delight  in  club  membership,  and 
a  Library  Club  will  stimulate  interest  in  home 
reading.  Each  keeps  in  his  note  book  a  list  of 
stories,  articles,  or  books  read  weekly.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  these  lists  are  handed  in,  and  a  story¬ 
telling  period  held.  Club  membership  requires 
the  reading  of  at  least  two  stories  a  week,  and 
the  possession  of  a  library  card. 

Clara  M.  Hohl,  Grade  1,  Capitol  School,  Lincoln 

The  reading  skill  most  used  is  that  developed 
in  silent  reading;  and,  as  it  seeks  to  make  read¬ 
ing  a  process  of  thinking,  it  should  be  used 
in*  every  schoolroom. 

While  we  stress  oral  reading  in  the  primary 
grades,  we  also  realize  that  good  oral  reading 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  silent  read¬ 
ing  that  precedes  it,  and  we  lay  the  foundation 
here  for  furthering  the  purpose  of  all  educators 
— the  creation  of  an  intelligent  reading  public 
who  are  to  create  our  future  civic  life. 

Devices  advocated  by  well  known  educators 
and  which  have  been  used  successfullv  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  are  as  follows: 

1.  Action  words — run,  silent  reading  and 
doing. 

2.  Action  sentences — clap  your  hands,  silent 
reading  and  doing. 

3.  Nouns — objects  in  room,  silent  reading 
and  touching. 

4.  Printed  two  or  three  sentence  stories. 
Silent  reading  and  illustration  of  same  on 
paper  or  blackboard. 

5.  Puzzles — connect  pictures  and  story,  si¬ 


lent  reading  and  oral  reproduction. 

6.  New  books — designate  certain  stories  to 
certain  pupils,  silent  reading  and  oral  repro¬ 
duction. 

7.  Questions — pertaining  to  lesson  on  black¬ 
board,  oral  answers. 

8.  Oral  questions — oral  answers. 

9.  Begin  at  certain  place,  read  to  certain 
place.  Time  pupils.  Oral  reproduction. 

10.  Directions  on  blackboard,  silent  reading 
and  doing. 

Fern  E.  Terry,  Departmental  Reading  Teacher, 
Fairbury 

Investigations  have  shown  the  superior  speed 
of  silent  reading  and  its  greater  efficiency  in 
the  functions  of  actual  life.  Then,  too,  the  old 
mechanical  process  of  teaching  reading  was  un¬ 
fair  to  the  pupils  who  had  mastered  a  selection 
and  were  either  eager  to  show  that  mastery  or 
pass  on  to  a  new  field. 

To  meet  this  felt  need,  we  introduced  last 
year,  the  reading  of  books  from  the  Public 
Library  as  a  regular  silent  reading  exercise  in 
one  of  my  eighth  grade  reading  classes.  We 
found  that  in  this  way  the  individual  pupils 
could  be  reached,  guided,  and  given  a  chance 
to  advance  according  to  their  several  abilities. 
This  year  the  silent  reading  period  is  enjoyed 
by  all  my  classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
grade  inclusive.  Most  of  the  pupils  consider  it 
a  great  honor  to  have  their  grades  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  so  satisfactory  that  they  can  spend  their 
spare  minutes  reading  good  literature . 

Amanda  Hazeman,  Supervisor,  Grades  3  and  4, 
Peru  State  Teachers’  College 

Silent  reading  should  be  extensive  as  well 
as  intensive.  'It  should  encourage  pupils  to  do 
home  reading  for  enjoyment-  and  profit.  Thru 
cooperation  with  the  city  library,  pupils  may 
select  books  from  approved  reading  lists.  Each 
child  may  be  provided  with  a  book  in  which  he 
records  the  author’s  name,  the  title,  and  short 
comments  of  each  book  read.  Brief  book  re¬ 
ports  and  lists  of  books  read  may  be  given 
occasionally  by  the  pupils  to  develop  greater 
interest  in  extensive  reading. 

Frances  Gross,  Saratoga  School,  Omaha 

The  silent  reading  of  today  is  really  noth- 
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ing  more  nor  less  than  the  silent  reading  of 
years  gone  by.  True,  our  attitude  in  regard 
to  it  has  changed  and  we  have  come  to  a  greater 
realization  of  its  importance  in  the  training 
of  our  pupils  for  effective  and  comprehensive 
social  usefulness.  This  change  of  heart  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  due  to  the  recent  investigations 
and  experimentations  made  in  this  subject. 

With  this  awakening  have  come  important 
changes  in  our  methods  of  instruction.  The 
first  thing  was  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
oral  to  the  silent  reading.  In  order  to  do  this, 
pro\dsion  has  been  made  for  silent  reading  in 
the  primary  grades  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
grades,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  training  foi; 
rate  and  effective  comprehension  is  carried  on. 

All  this  is  more  or  less  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  time  alone  will  be  necessary  to  prove 
whether  we  have  at  last  found  the  foundation 

t 

of  all  book  study. 

Mabel  Greenwald,  Grades  1  and  2,  Falls  City 

Silent  reading  is  beginning  to  take  the  im¬ 
portant  place  it  should  have  in  the  work  of  the  • 
primary  grades.  Progress  in  school  depends 
upon  it  more  than  upon  any  other  factor.  Fail¬ 
ure  in  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  due 
more  often  to  poor  silent  reading  ability  than 
to  all  other  products  of  the  school  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Silent  reading  should  precede  all  oral  work 
until  the  child  has  developed  the  mental  habit 
of  associating  the  visual  image  of  the  word 
with  the  thought.  The  earlier  this  habit  is 
formed  the  sooner  will  the  pupil  become  an 
efficient  and  intelligent  reader. 

Silent  reading  lays  the  foundation  for  oral 
work  by  the  formation  of  certain  necessary 
habits — seeing  groups  of  words  as  a  whole, 
making  comparison  of  forms,  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  developing  the  ability  to  get 
the  thought. 

Rose  Mikulas,  5-A  and  6-B,  Saratoga  School, 
Lincoln 

Practically  all  the  reading  of  an  adult  is 
done  silently,  yet  the  schools  stress  has  been 
upon  the  oral  reading  and  the  silent  has  been 
disregarded. 

Standard  tests  convince  one  of  the  superior¬ 


ity  of  silent  over  oral  reading,  both  in  speed 
and  in  comprehension.  Not  only  is  silent  read¬ 
ing  more  rapid  than  the  oral,  but  it  is  also 
superior  in  the  point  of  comprehension  of  mat¬ 
ter  read.  The  rate  is  parallel  in  the  majority 
of  cases  with  the  general  efficiency  in  reading. 

The  following  device  has  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  good  results  in  silent  reading. 
Material  that  is  interesting  and  within  the 
understanding  of  the  pupils  was  selected.  The 
reading  stretch  did  not  exceed  four  minutes. 
The  pupils  read  a  given  amount  and  stood 
when  thru.  The  rate  score  of  each  pupil  was 
entered  upon  a  chart  which  could  be  seen  bv 
all  pupils.  An  oral  reproduction  was  called 
for  which  consisted  of  answers  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions.  This  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  too  de¬ 
tailed,  but  should  be  short  and  brisk  to  con¬ 
vince  the  teacher  that  the  pupils  grasp  whot 
they  read. 

Training  of  this  type  during  several  read¬ 
ing  periods  a  week  not  only  increases  both  the 
rate  and  comprehension  score,  but  stimulates 
the  pupils  interest  so  that  he  is  desirous  of 
making  progress. 

Winifred  Jackson,  Bancroft  School,  Lincoln 

Thoughtful  teachers  will  weigh  carefully  the 
findings  of  Judd  and  others  in  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  silent  and  oral  reading.  • 

In  these  days,  when  the  cry  is  going  up  for 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  education,  it  is 
highly  important  that  reading  be  something 
more  than  “the  barren  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech  upon  the  atmosphere”. 

The  problem  of  how  to  modify  or  replace 
the  oral  method  fairly  confronts  the  fourth 
grade  teacher,  as  this  is  probably  to  be  the 
transition  grade  from  the  oral  to  the  silent 
method. 

Silent  reading  methods  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  We  are  hardly  ready  yet  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  oral  reading  from  the  fourth  grade. 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  our  children 
have  finished  the  reader  long  before  we  have 
assigned  for  oral  reading  the  last  lesson  in 
the  book. 

At  present  a  compromise  in  the  use  of  the 
two  methods  seems  necessary.  I  have  found  it 
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helpful  to  read  a  new  assignment  and  write  out 
questions  which  they  have  there  found  an¬ 
swered.  These  questions  were  used  later  to  test 
the  silent  reading  of  the  class.  In  geography, 
a  child  may  be  asked  to  read  a  paragraph  si¬ 
lently  and  give  most  important  facts  noted. 

Five  minute  speed  drills  to  bring  up  rate  of 
silent  reading  may  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  usual  oral  method.  Pantomime  may  some¬ 
times  be  used  as  a  means  of  proving  success 
in  silent  reading. 

A  Teacher  of  Reading,  Beatrice 

Read  silently. 

1.  To  find  a  title  for  the  paragraph. 

2.  To  select  the  key  sentence  or  central 
thought. 

3.  To  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
sentences. 

4.  To  organize  the  material  in  outline  form. 

5.  To  reproduce  or  summarize  a  paragraph 
or  selection. 

6.  To  find  answers  to  thought  questions. 

7.  To  prepare  questions  to  bring  out  the 
content  or  interpretation  of  a  selection. 

8.  To  analyze  the  phrases  as  time,  place, 
descriptive,  etc. 

9.  To  find  evidence  supporting  or  disprov¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  statements. 

10.  To  interpret  thru  inference,  as  char¬ 
acter  thru  conversation,  description,  or  words 
conveying  action. 

11.  To  make  mental  cross  connections,  read 
into  the  lines  associated  and  related  ideas. 

I.  Increase  the  span  of  recognition,  using 
the  phrase  as  the  unit. 

1.  Phrase  drill — Teach  each  new  word 
in  a  thought  group  taken  directly 
from  the  lesson. 

2.  Flash  drill — Common  phrases  cut 
from  old  readers  may  be  used  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

a.  Paste  in  small  booklets  of  10-30 
pages — one  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

b.  Paste  in  columns  on  strips  of  card¬ 
board. 

c.  Make  sets  of  small  flash  cards. 

When  a  pupil  can  score  100  on  the  first  group 

flashed  before  him,  he  is  given  the  second 
group,  and  so  continues  thru  the  series  of  six 
which  gradually  increases  in  difficulty.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  pupil’s  progress. 

II.  Correct  wandering  eye  movements. 

1.  Mount  paragraphs  leaving  extra  space 
between  thought  groups,  also  between 
lines. 


III.  Improve  word  recognition  thru  word 
analysis:  as  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  and  fam¬ 
ilies. 

IV.  Provide  for  more  extensive  reading  of 
simple,  interesting  material. 

Y.  Set  a  dime  limit  for  reading  a  paragraph. 
YI.  Eliminate  lip  movement  and  finger  point¬ 
ing. 


TEACH  RESPECT  FOR  THE  FLAG 

William  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion  for  Nebraska 

“  ’Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag ; 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school ! 

’Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty 
old, 

’Tis  the  schoolchild  whose  ballot  shall 
rule !” 

Every  schoolhouse  should  have  a  flag.  Every 
schoolroom  should  have  a  committee  of  chil¬ 
dren  known  as  the  Flag  Committee  to  take 
special  care  of  the  flag.  The  Flag  Committee 
should  see  to  it  at  all  times  that  the  flag  is 
properly  cared  for  and  shown  the  respect  due 
our  national  emblem. 

The  Flag  Committee  should  see  to  it  that, 
as  soon  as  the  vacation  begins,  the  flag  is  put 
away  in  a  clean  place  where  it  will  not  be 
damaged.  This  Committee  should  see  to  it 
that,  at  all  times,  the  flag  is  kept  clean  and 
in  a  safe  place. 

The  flag  salute  should  be  given  impressively 
as  the  flag  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff 
each  fair  morning.  The  flag  should  not  be 
raised  on  stormy  days.  Each  evening,  the 
children  should  form  in  line,  stand  at  respect¬ 
ful  attention,  and  give  the  military  salute  as 
the  flag  is  taken  down.  Respect  for  the  flag 
must  be  taught  as  a  daily  habit,  and  the  flag 
will  never  lack  defenders  either  in  peace  or  in 
war. 
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SAFETY  FIRST  INSTRUCTION 

“National  Safety  Week”,  during  which  it  is 
planned  to  stress  safety  education  among 
grammar  school  pupils  and  teachers,  will  be 
observed  thruout  the  country,  December  4  to 
10  as  part  of  a  national  safety  campaign  being 
conducted  by  the  Highway  and  Highway 
Transport  Education  Committee. 

Two  persons  are  killed  by  automobiles  every 
hour.  That  is  America’s  present  record.  The 
average  American,  untrained  to  use  machinery, 
has  all  too  little  skill  and  sense  when  it  comes 
to  driving  a  car.  Consequently,  fatal  accidents 
are  of  hourly  occurrence.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  reports,  the  railroads  of  America 
have  killed  one  person  for  every  grade  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Shall  this  unnecessary  loss  of  life  continue? 
What  can  the  schools  do  to  lessen  the  needless 
sacrifice  ? 

Clearly  there  should  be  continued  “safety- 
first”  and  “accident-prevention”  instruction  in 
every  school.  This  instruction  should  cover  all 
kinds  of  preventable  accidents.  The  city  of 
Saint  Louis  today  leads  in  accident  prevention 
thru  the  schools. 

Consult  leading  automobile  owners,  city  po¬ 
licemen,  constables  and  others  and  see  what, 
in  addition  to  the  following,  should  be  done  to 
help  lessen  the  number  of  automobile  fatalities. 
Have  the  children  help  collect  information  and 
decided  upon  its  value  in  accident  prevention : 

1.  See  that  the  machine  is  in  good  repair. 

2.  Be  sure  that  brakes  are  in  perfect  order. 

3.  Allow  no  speeding  nor  racing. 

4.  Drive  more  slowly  when  passing  ma¬ 

chines. 

5.  Use  dimmers  when  passing  others. 

6.  Drive  slowly  over  loose  surfaced  or 

“chucky”  roads. 

7.  Drive  cautiously  over  strange  or  un¬ 

charted  roads. 

8.  Watch  carefully  for  the  signals  of  other 

drivers. 

9.  Make  clear  signals  to  warn  others. 

10.  Drive  very  slowly  if  children,  cattle, 
hogs,  or  horses  are  along  the  road. 

]  1 .  Foot  passengers  should  give  cars  the 
right  of  way  where  room  permits. 

12.  Foot  passengers,  especially  children, 
should  not  attempt  to  cross  a  road¬ 
way  ahead  of  an  approaching  car. 


13.  Give  all  approaching  trains  the  right  of 

way  at  railway  crossings,  and  never 
attempt  to  cross  ahead  of  a  near  ap¬ 
proaching  train. 

14.  Slow  down,  or  stop,  if  dust  prevents 

your  seeing  the  way  clearly. 

15.  Keep  the  wind-shield  clear,  or  drive 

slowly  and  cautiously. 

Every  child  in  school  is  already  a  potential 

automobile  driver.  Soon  each  will  be  driving. 
Thru  right  instruction  to  the  children,  many 
reckless  parent-drivers  may  be  reached.  The 
schools  have  here  a  real  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  practical  training  of  con¬ 
structively  useful  citizens. 


HELP  SAVE  NEBRASKA’S  BABIES 
I.  H.  Dillon,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 


During  1920  there  was  a  total  of  2243  deaths 
in  the  state  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  these 
deaths  are  the  following: 

C ontagious  Diseases 


Measles  .  41 

Scarlet  Fever .  21 

Whooping  Cough . 214 

Diphtheria  and  Croup .  46 

Influenza  . 130 

Erysipelas  .  17 

Tuberculosis  .  26 

Syphilis  .  12 

Smallpox  .  3 

Meningitis  .  23 


Other  Diseases 

Convulsions  of  infants .  21 

Pneumonia . 415 

Diarrhea . 385 

Nutritional  disorders  and  lack  of  proper 

development . 273 

The  contagious  disease  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  control  of  these  di¬ 
seases  bv  the  local  boards  of  health,  physicians 
and  heads  of  families. 

Fully  one-half  of  these  2,243  children  would 
have  been  alive  today  had  their  mothers  known 
how  to  take  care  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  becoming  sick.  We  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  Nebraska  teachers  in  helping  us  to 
instruct  the  mothers  in  better  care  of  their 


babies. 


I  would  much  sooner  surrender  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  commonwealth  to  an  ambitious  and 
aggressive  neighbor  than  I  would  surrender  the 
minds  of  its  children  to  the  domain  of  ignorance. 

— Horace  Mann 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  ROOM  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  MISFITS 

G.  A.  YOAKAM,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Teacher*  College,  Kearney 


Question:  What  is  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  in  the  ordinary  classroom? 

Answer:  It  is  the  misfit  pupil  who  goes 
either  too  fast  or  too  slow  for  the  group. 
Every  school  has  him. 

Problems  in  connection  with  the  misfit  pupil 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  so-called  oppor¬ 
tunity  room ,  better  known  as  an  u Ungraded 
room ”  at  the  Kearney  State  Teachers’  College 
training  school  this  summer.  The  object  of 
conducting  this  class  was  three-fold :  To  give 
teachers  in  methods  classes  a  chance  to  see  such 
an  experiment  in  operation;  to  train  teachers 
in  methods  suited  to  such  classes;  and  to  give 
some  children  instruction  needed  so  that  they 
might  be  properly  classified  during  the  present 
school  year. 

Fourteen  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  room, 
seven  from  the  training  school  and  seven 
from  the  Kearney  schools.  Eleven  children 
completed  the  work.  The  abilities  of  the  seven 
from  the  training  school  were  well  known ; 
but  in  order  to  get  reliable  facts  to  work  on, 
all  children  were  submitted  to  a  series  of  rig¬ 
orous  test  both  mental  and  pedagogical.  The 
instruction  was  then  planned  very  largely  to 
meet  individual  needs. 

Great  Individual  Differences 

The  following  facts  will  inform  the  reader 
of  the  general  intellectual  and  pedagogical 
status  of  the  group : 

1.  In  I.  Q.  the  group  ranged  from  124 
to  16  on  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale. 

2.  In  reading  ability  the  June  average 
amounted  to  26  as  measured  by  the  Burgess 
Silent  Reading  Scale,  with  a  range  from  2 
to  38. 

3.  In  spelling  the  average  score  in  June 
was  31  per  cent,  on  list  T  of  the  Ayres  Spell¬ 
ing  Scale;  the  range  from  O — 85  per  cent. 

4.  In  reading  as  measured  by  the  Courtis 
Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  the  average  score 
in  rate  was  134;  and  the  average  comprehen¬ 
sion  33.6,  with  a  range  from  61  to  189  in 
speed  and  14  to  64  in  comprehension. 


The  Daily  Program 

As  soon  as  the  results  of  testing  were 
available,  the  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
groups  where  group  instruction  seemed  prac¬ 
ticable.  In  a  great  part  of  the  work,  however, 
individual  instruction  was  used.  The  dailv 
program  for  this  room  was  as  follows: 

8 :55  Spelling 

9:10  Project  in  paper  making 
9 :45  Recreation 
10 :20  Arithmetic 
10 :45  Penmanship 
11:10  Reading  (rapid  readers) 

Reading  (slow  readers) 

1 :30  Project  in  writing  a  newspaper 

The  actual  instruction  in  each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  was  very  largely  the  work  of  experienced 
teachers  who  were  in  attendance  at  summer 
school  working  for  credit  on  normal  school 
diplomas  or  college  degrees,  directed  by  Mr. 
Hans  C.  Olsen,  critic  teacher  in  the  training 
school,  assisted  by  Miss  Mildred  Patton,  critic 
teacher. 

In  spelling,  the  pupils  worked  individually 
on  the  words  for  grades  5  and  6  in  the  Horn- 
Ashbaugh  Speller.  A  very  careful  account¬ 
ing  of  words  missed  was  kept  and  the  results 
of  progress,  clearly  graphed,  were  kept  before 
the  pupils  at  all  times. 

In  the  project  in  paper-making  the  whole 
group  was  engaged,  the  purpose  being  to 
give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  socialized 
work  and  at  the  same  time  to  review  in  the 
form  of  a  project  some  place  geography  and 
provide  an  industrial  study  which  involved 
the  world  as  a  whole.  Incidentally  those 
children  who  had  not  been  taught  to  use 
books  properly  got  training  in  looking  up 
references.  The  principle  of  the  elastic  as¬ 
signment  was  followed.  This  work  was  very 
stimulating  to  the  pupils  and  resulted  in  the 
actual  making  of  some  paper. 

The  recreation  period  was  devoted  to  such 
games  as  baseball,  and  the  like,  and  to  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  pool  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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The  arithmetic  period  was  devoted  pretty 
largely  to  practice  on  the  four  fundamentals 
using  the  Courtis  practice  material.  Some 
attention  was  also  given  to  problem-solving. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  speed  and  accuracy 
in  the  four  fundamental  operations. 

Penmanship  involved  individual  practice, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  individual 
quality  and  speed  to  approximately  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  sixth  grade  standard  on  the 
Ayres  Scale. 

Reading  Emphasized 

However,  reading  was  really  the  main  work 
of  the  children  in  this  room.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  groups  and  two  types  of  exer¬ 
cises  used  in  the  main:  (1)  sjieed  and  exercises 
for  slow  readers;  and  (2)  extensive  reading  for 
the  more  rapid  readers.  Word  study  was  also 
given  to  two  or  three  very  slow  readers  who 
particularly  needed  it. 

The  project  in  newspaper-making  had  for 
its  purpose  the  training  of  children  in  writ¬ 
ing  simple  narrative  and  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs  under  the  impetus  of  an  actual  con¬ 
structive  impulse.  All  the  pupils  of  the 
group  took  part  in  this  project  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  endeavors  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  mimeographed  paper  called,  “The 
Summer  Opportunity”,  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work  for  children  of  this  age.  Here 
again  the  special  appeal  was  strong.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  correction  of  habits  of  faulty 
speech  and  writing  were  very  frequent. 

Principles  Kept  in  Mind 

In  all  the  work  attempted  in  this  room,  the 
following  principles  wTere  kept  in  mind : 

1.  Pupils  work  to  better  advantage  when 
definite  objectives  are  set  before  them. 

2.  The  organization  of  work  in  the  form 
of  a  project  is  generally  advantageous  and  is 
particularly  of  value  in  the  social  training  af¬ 
forded.  Children  also  add  to  their  general 
stock  of  knowledge  very  rapidly  when  engaged 
in  the  project. 

3.  Where  children  are  very  unequal  in 
abilities,  the  individual  method  of  instruction 


has  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  skills. 

4.  Rapid  silent  reading  is  at  the  basis 
of  all  successful  work  with  books;  pupils  whe 
can  read  well  will  do  successful  high  school 
work,  other  things  being  equal. 

5.  In  work  with  pupils  of  unequal  abili¬ 
ties  the  limitations  of  the  ordinary  classroom 
must  be  done  away  with  and  the  pupils  must 
be  given  such  instruction  as  they  need  in  the 
most  direct  and  effective  manner. 

6.  Scientific  measurements  are  a  distinct 
help  in  handling  problems  of  this  type. 

Some  Striking  Results 

The  results  of  the  work  in  this  class  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  brief  period  of  eight  weeks 
and  for  about  four  hours  a  day  only,  were 
generally  very  encouraging  indeed.  The  most 
astonishing  record  of  improvement,  however, 
was  in  silent  reading  as  measured  by  the 
Burgess  Silent  Reading  Test.  The  median 
in  June  when  the  experiment  was  begun  was 
26.  By  July  twenty-fifth,  the  median  score 
for  the  class  was  47,  almost  double  what  it 
had  been  only  eight  weeks  before.  As  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test  No. 
2,  the  class  gained  on  an  average  of  19  words 
per  minute  in  speed  and  4  points  in  compre¬ 
hension.  In  spelling,  the  average  gain  for 
the  group  was  about  10  per  cent  in  efficiency 
on  tests  K  and  T  in  the  Ayres  Scale.  In 
language,  as  measured  by  the  Green  Organiza¬ 
tion  Language  Scale,  the  class  lost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.2  points,  an  amount  which  might 
be  due  to  errors  in  computation.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  the  quality  of  handwriting 
of  this  grouj)  was  40  according  to  the  Ayres 
Gettysburg  Scale  with  a  speed  of  60  words 
per  minute.  In  arithmetic  the  results  are 
less  easy  to  report  owing  to  a  slipup  in  the 
plans  for  testing,  but  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  of  results  is  given.  As  measured  by  the 
Monroe  Diagnostic  Test  No.  3,  tests  7-15, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di¬ 
vision,  the  average  gain  on  ten  tests  for  the 
eight-week  period  was  .7  of  one  problem  in 
attempts  and  one  problem  in  accuracy;  not  a 
large  gain,  but  still  a  gain. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  of  the 
work  in  the  Opportunity  Room,  however,  are 
not  found  in  the  tables  of  scientific  measure¬ 
ments  but  rather  in  the  increased  pleasure 
and  brightened  outlook  of  the  members  of 
the  group  as  expressed  in  their  school  work. 
The  children  thoroly  enjoyed  the  program; 
and  several  new  pupils  were  added  to  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  training  school  because  of  their 
experience  in  this  class. 

Children  Even  Skip  Grade 

As  a  result  of  the  work  in  the  Opportunity 
Room  this  summer,  eight  children  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  skip  a  grade  and  several  others 
were  promoted  who  otherwise  would  have 
failed  to  pass.  In  so  far  as  we  have  followed 
their  record,  the  children  are  doing  very  well 
in  the  advanced  grades. 

The  writer  is  convinced,  because  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  class,  that  efficient  modern 
methods  of  instruction,  coupled  with  a  real 
desire  for  advancement  on  the  part  of  the 
child  due  to  an  opportunity  of  this  kind, 
will  cause  children  to  make  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  in  learning  in  a  short  time.  In  any 
place  where  a  summer  school  is  possible  this 
sort  of  class  is  certainly  worth  while.  If  a 
summer  class  is  an  impossibility,  then  by 
careful  management  of  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  force,  an  opportunity  room  might  be¬ 
come  an  accepted  feature  of  every  school 
during  the  regular  year.  Why  not?  It  is  one 
practicable  solution  in  the  small  school  of 
problems  of  individual  differences  in  rate 
of  progress. 


The  actual  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  what  to 
teach,  but  how  to  teach. — Charles  William  Eliot 


Little  fairy  snowflakes 
Dancing  in  the  flue; 

Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you? 

Twilight  and  firelight 
Shadows  come  and  go; 

Merry  chime  of  sleigh  bells 
Tinkling  thru  the  snow ; 

Mother  knitting  stockings, 

Pussys  got  the  ball; — 

Don’t  you  think  that  winter’s 

Pleasanter  than  all? 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

THE  SWEETEST  BELLS 

The  bells  ring  clear  at  Christmastide 
From  steeple  and  from  tower; 

All  hearts  with  love  are  beating  high, — 

Love  is  their  Christmas  dower. 

There  is  no  time  in  all  the  year 
When  hearts  are  more  atune; 

The  Christmas  bells  to  winter  are 

What  roses  are  to  June. 

— Helen  M.  Richardson 

SPRITES  OF  THE  SNOW 

O,  we  are  the  Sprites  of  the  Snow, 

Ho,  ho! 

When  we  come,  then  all  leaves  must  go, 

Ho,  ho! 

We  drift  in  the  lanes, 

Silence  brooks,  chill  the  rains, 

And  with  frost-lace  deck  all  window  panes, 

Ho,  ho! 

O,  we  are  the  Sprites  of  the  Snow, 

Ho,  ho! 

When  we  come,  then  all  leaves  must  go, 

Ho,  ho! 

We  bring  the  Earth’s  needs — 

A  white  blanket  for  seeds, 

Then  for  fun  sprinkle  trees  with  frost  beads, 

Ho,  ho !  — Achsah  May  Harris 


C  Wn'oon 
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Cod  bless  the  little  stock¬ 
ings 

All  over  the  land  tonight. 

Hung  in  the  choicest  cor¬ 
ners 

In  the  glory;  of  crimson 
light ; 

Worn  by  the  rvonderful 
journeys 


That  the  darlings  have  to 
So. 

And  Heaven  pity  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Wherever  their  homes  may 
be. 

Who  rvalue  at  the  first  gray 
daxvning. 

An  empty  stocking  to  see . 


A  NOTABLE  PETITION 

On  the  following  page  is  a  copy  of  a  petition 
for  a  Department  of  Education  which  was 
presented  to  President  Harding  on  October  31 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Hiss  Chari  O. 
Williams,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  Superintendent  of  Shelby 
County  Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Winter,  President  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  These  representatives  of  the  signers  of 
the  petition  were  presented  to  Prsident  Hard- 
*  ing  by  Represenative  Horace  Mann  Towner  of 
Iowa,  and  Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  Education 
Bill  now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Filene  spoke  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
business  men  of  the  Nation  “who  as  citizens 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
public  education*’.  Mrs.  Winter  spoke  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  organizations  of  women  represented 
on  the  petition,  “the  organized  motherhood  of 
the  Nation''.  Miss  Chari  O.  Williams  speaking 
for  the  educational  and  labor  organizations  of 
the  Nation  emphasized  the  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  petition  and  the  grave  educational 
needs  which  a  Department  of  Education  would 
help  to  meet.  Miss  Williams  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Mr.  President,  this  petition  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  presenting  to  you,  asks  that  edu¬ 
cation  receive  primary  recognition  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government — that  there 
be  created  a  Department  of  Education  with  a 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President.  It 
is  not  notable  for  the  number  of  signatures 
that  it  contains.  There  is  but  a  short  list  of 


fourteen.  However,  it  is  tremendously  sig¬ 
nificant  for  the  educated  organized  public 
opinion  which  these  signatures  represent.  Each 
of  the  fourteen  signers  is  the  president  of  a 
great  National  organization  representing  a 
large  group  of  citizens — in  certain  cases  num¬ 
bered  in  millions — whose  representatives  have 
carefully  considered  the  object  of  this  petition 
and  who,  after  careful  consideration,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
end  which  it  seeks  to  attain. 

“I  would  that  all  the  signers  of  the  petition 
might  be  present  on  this  occasion.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  certain  other  signers  may  I  speak 
especially  for  the  educational  and  labor  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  United  States  who  have  made 
it  their  aim  to  promote  public  education.  It  is 
a  most  regretable  fact — a  most  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  that 
5.000,000  school  children  are  today  under  the 
tutelage  of  untrained  teachers;  that  there  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  illiteracy  which  is  tinder 
for  the  match  of  the  agitator;  and  that  there 
is  a  large  group  of  men  and  women  in  America 
who  have  not  been  given  a  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  and  understand  the  great  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  Republic. 

“The  signers  of  this  petition  believe  that  a 
Department  of  Education  can  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  contribution  to  the  solution  of  these  and 
other  grave  educational  problems.  We  are 
deeply  appreciative,  Mr.  President,  that  in  re¬ 
cent  public  utterances  you  have  shown  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  education,  and  we 
present  this  petition  confident  that  it  is  in  svm- 
pathetic  hands  and  will  receive  the  most  serious 
consideration.  We  leave  in  your  hands  the 
interests  of  27,000.000  school  children.  700.000 
school  teachers,  and  the  future  of  this  country”- 
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A  PETITION  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  our  respective  organizations  we  earnestly  pray  that  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government ,  education  be  given  recognition 
commensurate  with  its  supreme  importance  to  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of  public 
education  is  to  develop  good  citizens.  Since  the  citizenship  of  our  nation  is  but  the 
aggregate  citizenship  of  the  States,  the  Nation  is  and  always  must  be  vitally  interested 
in  education. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  the  promotion  of 
education,  the  department  at  Washington  must  be  given  such  dignity  and  prominence 
as  will  command  the  respect  of  the  public  and  merit  the  confidence  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  The  educational  leader  of  the  Nation  should  hold  an  outstanding 
position,  with  powers  and  responsibilities  clearly  defined,  subordinate  to  no  one  except 
the  President. 

In  view  of  the  reorganization  now  pending,  the  present  is  a  most  opportune  time 
for  giving  education  its  proper  place  in  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the  Government.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  organizations  which  we  represent,  each  of  which  has  officially 
taken  action  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  use  his  great  influence  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


i 

jfa**  <£y 


President  of  the  A National  EsUt^tton  A ssonation 


Director  o. 


ncil  on  Education 


resident  of  the  A  merit  an  Library  Association 

er?/^^c — a— 

President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Mimical  Clubs 


President  of  the  Genera I  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 


President  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 

Associations 


President  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 


President  of  the  IP  Oman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 


Sovereign  Grand  Co 
of  Freemasonry, 


v*. 


j  mander  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  T 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Sunday  School  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Evangelical  Denominations  and  the  International  Sunday 
School  A ssociajion 


OCTOBER.  1021 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 


ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Editor 


Nebraska  School  Statistics 

Important  school  satistics  compiled  by  the  State 
Superintendent’s  office  for  the  year  ending  July,  1921, 
have  just  been  made  public.  The  total  cost  of  Ne¬ 
braska  schools,  outside  of  those  under  the  University 
regents  and  Normal  School  boards,  was  $25,253,518. 
There  were  14,158  teachers  employed  who  were  paid 
$14,060,701.  Women  teachers  numbered  12,953  and 
men  teachers  1,205.  Average  monthly  salary  for  men 
was  $180.38,  for  women  $113.15.  There  are  7,163 
school  houses,  400,331  children  of  school  age,  314,894 
children  enrolled  and  average  daily  attendance  of 
239,734.  The  average  cost  of  education  per  child 
enrolled  for  the  year  was  $80.02. 


Nebraska  Farm  Ownership 


The  final  census  figures  upon  farm  ownership  in 
Nebraska  are  just  published  by  the  U.  S.  census  bu¬ 
reau.  Some  of  the  important  figures  are  given  below: 


1920  1910 

Total  farms .  124,421  129,678 

Operated  by  owners .  69,672  79,250 

Operated  by  tenants .  53,433  49,441 

Operated  by  managers....  1,316  98 

These  figures  show  the  continuous  trend  toward 
tenant  farming  in  the  state.  Tenant  farming  is 
increasing  faster  in  the  most  fertile  counties  than 
it  is  in  those  less  so.  The  higher  the  price  of  farm 
land  the  more  of  it  is  farmed  by  tenants.  Classes 
in  history  and  civil  government  should  be  asked 
why  this  is  so  and  required  to  discuss  the  question. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  important  they  can  consider 
in  their  course. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  Nebraska  American  Legion,  with  over  400  dele¬ 
gates  present,  held  its  annual  convention  at  Fremont, 
September  30.  By  unanimous  vote  it  approved  the 
Reed-Norval  act  forbidding  the  use  of  foreign  language 
in  schools. 

The  military  air  service  station  at  Fort  Omaha 
has  been  discontinued.  It  has  been  stationed  there 
for  twelve  years.  The  entire  equipment,  amounting 
to  300  car  loads  of  air  service  property  and  including 
300  balloons  with  about  100  men  was  transferred  to 
Belleville,  Illinois. 

The  first  free  exhibition  of  painting  and  statuary 
by  Nebraska  artists  was  held  at  the  public  library 
in  Omaha  in  the  month  of  October.  More  than  375 
pictures  were  received  for  exhibition. 


Jean  Richards,  eight-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clare  Richards,  of  Arapahoe,  was  hurried  by 
aeroplane  from  that  city  to  a  hospital  at  Omaha,  Oc¬ 
tober  2nd.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was 
made  in  a  little  over  two  hours,  in  order  to  have  a 
critical  operation  for  appendicitis  performed. 


view  to  bringing  400,000  acres  of  land  under  irriga¬ 
tion  canals,  chiefly  in  Lincoln,  Dawson  and  Buffalo 
counties.  The  main  question  finally  involved  is 
whether  enough  water  from  the  North  Platte  river 
can  be  stored  in  great  reservoirs  to  water  the  ad¬ 
ditional  acres  after  taking  care  of  what  is  now 
under  irrigation. 

Five  aboriginal  skeletons  were  found  at  Bellevue, 
October  4,  in  excavating  for  the  new  Catholic  Chinese 
mission  school.  The  Bellevue  locality  has  been  a 
favorite  location  for  Indian  residence  since  pre¬ 
historic  times. 


The  total  cost  of  city  government  in  Lincoln  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1921,  was  $2,443,610,  or 
$44.32  per  capita  for  each  man,  woman  and  child. 
State  taxes  in  the  same  area  were  $3.83  per  capita 
and  county  $5.20  per  capita,  making  a  total  of  $52.07. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  city  government  in  1917  was 
$26.84. 

A  permanent  organization  of  the  first  Nebraska 
corporation  for  the  financial  relief  of  stock  raisers 
was  made  at  Valentine,  October  6.  The  corporation 
includes  the  banks  of  Cherry,  Sheridan,  Dawes,  Sioux, 
Holt,  Rock,  Brown  and  Keyapaha  counties.  It  will 
draw  money  from  the  United  States  war  finance  cor¬ 
poration,  paying  6%  therefor  and  lend  it  to  farmers 
for  8%.  These  loans  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  thereby  giving  farmers  time  to  raise  any 
kind  of  stock  until  maturity,  on  borrowed  capital, 
without  being  forced  to  sell.  A  total  fund  of 
$500,000,000  is  in  the  hands  of  the  war  finance  cor¬ 
poration  at  Washington  for  this  purpose.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  law  last  summer  is  due  to  the  firmness 
of  what  is  called  the  “Agricultural  Bloc”  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 


Publication  of  what  are  called  “Slacker”  lists  in 
Nebraska  counties  are  now  being  made.  The  lists  are 
not  long.  Fillmore  county  had  one  name  only; 
Buffalo  county,  eight  names;  Box  Butte  county, 
twenty-one  names;  and  Hall  county,  twenty-eight 
names.  A  “Slacker”  has  been  defined  as  a  person 
drawn  for  military  service  during  the  war  who  failed 
to  report  for  duty. 


The  Nebraska  Humane  Society  gathered  $3,000  in 
Omaha  on  “Tag  Day”,  October  8. 


Trees  forty  and  fifty  years  old  are  now  being 
chopped  down  on  the  State  House  grounds  to  make 
room  for  the  proposed  new  State  Capitol.  The 
recollection  of  the  editor  of  this  department  goes 
back  to  a  boyhood  time  when  not  a  tree  grew  upon 
the  naked  prairie  where  is  now  the  capitol  building. 
For  at  least  ten  years,  continual  planting  was  made 
before  a  fair  stand  of  trees  could  be  secured  there. 


Cost  of  building  in  Omaha  has  been  reduced  25% 
since  the  peak  price  of  1920,  according  to  Omaha 
architects.  One  element  of  reduced  cost  is  increased 
efficiency  of  labor.  It  is  stated  that  brick  masons 
are  now  laying  from  1800  to  2000  bricks  a  day 
instead  of  800  to  1000  as  during  the  high  price  period. 


United  States  surveys  have  been  made  with  a 


By  a  vote  of  915  for  and  77  against  the  irrigation 
land  holders  under  the  government  canal  in  the 
North  Platte  valley  have  voted  for  the  construction 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Guernsey  dam,  located  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  Nebraska  state  line  on  the  North 
Platte  river.  This  dam  is  intended  to  hold  about 
1,000,000  acre  feet  of  surplus  water  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  to  furnish  both  water  and  power  for 
the  entire  North  Platte  valley. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  NEBRASKA 
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Bank  robberies  have  become  a  common  event  in 
Nebraska,  nearly  every  week  bringing  report  of  one 
or  more.  The  Cass  County  Bankers  Association 
has  offered  a  reward  of  $2,000  for  the  dead  body  of 
any  bank  robber  and  $1,000  for  the  robber  alive. 
Why  the  difference? 


The  State  Hail  Insurance  department  report  for 
the  past  season  shows  that  14,700  Nebraska  farmers 
took  out  hail  insurance  under  the  State  system  on 
334,098  acres  of  crop.  They  paid  as  premiums, 
$138,091.  There  were  291  losses  allowed  aggregating 
$38,532.  The  overhead  cost  of  administration  was 
about  $40,000,  leaving  $95,000  surplus  for  the  year. 
As  there  were  about  fourteen  million  acres  in  crops 
in  the  state  only  a  very  small  part  was  insured 
under  the  State  system. 


For  many  years  Miss  Grace  Coppock,  formerly 
a  Superior,  Nebraska,  girl  and  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  has  had  a  leading  part  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  in  China.  News  of  her  death  reached  Nebraska, 
October  16. 


Dead  blackbirds  by  the  thousand  covered  parts  of 
Fontenelle  Park,  Omaha,  October  16.  Dr.  S.  R.  Towne 
of  the  Nebraska  Audubon  Society,  believes  that  their 
death  is  due  to  a  bird  epidemic.  The  birds  were  in 
their  great  autumnal  migration,  and  lighting  on 
trees  in  the  park  covered  the  ground  with  their  dead. 


An  important  change  in  the  granting  of  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  for  college  work  was  registered  during 
the  past  month  when  a  committee  headed  by  State 
Superintendent  Matzen  adopted  a  course  of  study 
for  the  four  Nebraska  Normals  leading  to  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree.  This  action  is  under  a  new  law  passed 
by  the  last  legislature. 


A  Woman’s  Exchange  has  been  opened  in  Omaha 
under  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  women  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  women 
who  have  handwork  to  sell  to  find  customers. 


Mrs.  Louisa  Frederici  Cody,  widow  of  William  F. 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill),  died  at  Cody,  Wyoming,  October 
20,  aged  78.  She  was  married  to  William  F.  Cody, 
March  6,  1866.  Three  children  were  born  to  this 
marriage,  all  of  whom  have  passed  on. 


Dr.  F.  H.  Bostock,  of  Palisade,  is  109  years  old  and 
still  practicing  medicine.  He  was  born  in  England 
in  1812,  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  14  and  served 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War. 


A  reduction  of  freight  rates  ordered  October  22 
is  estimated  to  mean  a  saving  of  about  $2,000,000 
upon  Nebraska  crops  during  the  year. 


Oconee,  a  village  of  about  100  population  in  Platte 
county,  specializes  in  the  production  of  pumpkin  and 
squash  seeds.  This  year’s  crop  amounts  to  more  than 
ten  tons  of  seeds.  The  seeds  sell  for  about  $35  per 
hundred  pounds  and  one  grower  made  $175  per  acre 
on  seeds  alone,  besides  having  the  fruit  for  feed. 
The  swift  current  of  the  Loup  river  is  utilized  to 
wash  the  seeds  from  their  attachments. 


$5,000  was  voted  by  the  Omaha  City  Council,  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  to  purchase  diphtheria  anti-toxin  for  inocu¬ 


lation  of  Omaha  school  children.  At  various  points 
in  the  state  cases  of  diphtheria  have  appeared. 


A  $25,000  memorial  hall  was  dedicated  at  Wallace, 
October  25.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  friends  of  J.  R. 
Johnston,  a  milionaire  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Johnston  was  accustomed  to  make  annual 
hunting  trips  to  Wallace,  and  this  remarkable  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  memory  was  a  voluntary  offering. 


Miss  Willa  Cather,  author  of  a  number  of  books 
relating  to  Nebraska,  has  been  a  guest  of  her  native 
state  during  the  past  month,  appearing  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  elsewhere.  Miss 
Cather  praises  the  planting  of  cottonwood  trees  and 
pungently  criticizes  Nebraska  laws  regulating  per¬ 
sonal  life,  in  particular  the  laws  relating  to  foreign 
languages. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 

Why  do  little  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star, 

Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 

Gentfy  moved  until  its  light 

Made  a  manger’s  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay, 

Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay; 

And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 

“This  is  Christ,  the  holy  child”. 

Therefore  bells  for  Christmas  ring. 

Therefore  little  children  sing. 

— Eugene  Field 


RAISE  NECESSARY  SCHOOL  REVENUES 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
nation  confronts  an  educational  crisis. 
From  every  corner  of  the  land,  from  coun¬ 
try,  town  and  city,  comes  the  same  report 
that  the  housing  capacity  for  our  public 
schools  is  inadequate;  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils  have  no  place  for  their 
studies;  that  teachers  cannot  be  listed  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  that  school  revenues 
are  insufficient. 

“So  long  as  I  find  that  the  proportion  of 
public  revenue  properly  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  I  desire  to  be  counted 
among  those  in  public  life  ready  and  anxious 
to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  raising  the 
necessary  revenues.  More  than  even  money 
and  endowments,  our  educational  establish¬ 
ments  need  the  devout,  unselfish  sustaining 
spirit  of  people  moved  by  Instincts  of 
patriotism  and  service”. 

— Warren  G.  Harding 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Home  Coming  day  was  observed  on  November  18. 
A  special  convocation  was  held  in  the  morning. 
Senior  recognition  is  a  traditional  feature  of  this  day. 
Then  the  fourth  year  class  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  academic  cap  and  gown.  The  procession 
headed  by  university  dignitaries  and  faculty  passed 
thru  aisles  made  by  the  members  of  the  junior  class 
who  w'ore  togas  in  the  Wesleyan  colors — yellow  and 
brown. 

The  seniors  chose  Habeeb  Skeirik  of  their  own 
number  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Holy  Land,  being  born  near  Jerusalem.  His 
coming  all  the  way  to  Wesleyan  is  a  thrilling  stor;y 
of  adventure.  He  speaks  English  like  an  American 
born  to  Anglo  Saxon.  In  addition,  he  has  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which  has  won  him  honors  in  other 
years  both  in  oratory  and  debate.  The  subject  of 
his  address  was  “True  Greatness”. 

Final  examinations  for  the  fall  quarter  will  be 
held  December  1  and  2.  During  these  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  registration  for  the  winter  quarter  will  be 
held.  Classes  will  be  organized  and  regular  work 
begun  December  5.  A  number  of  new  courses  will 
be  offered.  Increased  enrolment  is  expected.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  former  students  who  did  not  return  in  Sep¬ 
tember  have  indicated  their  intention  to  take  up 
work  during  the  winter  quarter. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg,  head  of  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chology,  gave  an  address  before  the  Nemaha  County 
Sunday  school  assciation  at  Peru.  His  subject  was 
“The  Sunday  School  and  the  Child  that  God  Made”. 

The  lecture  bureau  list  of  addresses,  lectures  and 
concert  material,  has  come  from  the  press.  An 
unusually  strong  program  of  speakers  and  performers 
is  included.  Last  year  the  lecture  bureau  received 
many  calls  from  clubs  and  schools  for  speakers. 
The  list  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  the 
“Department  of  Publicity”,  Main  Building,  Wesleyan 
Campus,  University  Place. 

The  university  radio  station  9YD  issues  weather 
forecast  and  news  bulletins  daily  except  Sunday 
from  8:50  to  9:00.  Market  and  weather  reports  are 
sent  out  from  4:00  to  4:15  each  school  day.  In  each 
case  a  I  K.V.A.  spark  set  is  used  for  sending  the 
coded  message,  followed  by  the  same  message  by 
radiophone.  The  spark  set  can  easily  be  heard  200 
miles  and  the  phone  will  reach  100  miles  under 
proper  conditions. 

The  market  report  comes  directly  from  the  bureau 
of  markets,  state  house,  Lincoln,  over  special  wires, 
grain  prices  from  Chicago  and  live  stock  from  Om¬ 
aha.  For  receiving  phone  messages  a  simple  amplify¬ 
ing  circuit  with  the  regenerative  feature  is  advised 
by  Professor  J.  C.  Jensen  of  the  radio  station.  Spe¬ 
cial  bulletins  of  concerts  and  lectures  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  from  time  to  time.  The  code  used  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  department  of  publicity. 

Interclass  debates  have  begun  under  the  tutelage 
of  Professor  Benjamin  D.  Scott.  From  the  winners 
the  varsity  teams  of  debaters  will  either  wholly  or 
largely  be  chosen. 

Inter-class  athletic  contests  started  the  first  week  in 
November  under  the  direction  of  Coach  R.  B.  McCand- 
less.  These  will  continue  thru  December  12.  The 
interclass  games  will  be  held  thru  the  second  week 
in  December.  The  semi  finals  will  occur  December 
15.  The  finals  are  scheduled  for  December  16.  These 
will  settle  the  interclass  championship. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

On  the  evening  of  November  2,  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  their  wives  were 
guests  of  the  Faculty  Club.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  high  school  auditorium,  where  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  listened  to  an  address  by  President 
George  E.  Martin  of  Kearney.  Mr.  Martin’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  things  that  were  being  done 
in  Kearney  was  much  appreciated.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  basement. 

Three  members  of  the  Peru  faculty  appeared  on 
the  program  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association; 
President  A.  L.  Caviness,  Miss  Rose  Clark,  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  C.  E.  Greene  of  the  Training  School. 
Sehool  closed  November  9,  and  practically  all  of  the 
faculty  left  that  evening  to  attend  the  association. 
Classes  were  resumed  on  November  15.  This  is  the 
only  vacation  during  November,  except  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  on  November  6,  in  observance  of 
the  annual  day  of  prayer  set  aside  by  the  Christian 
Association.  Reverend  Mitchell,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  addressed  the  group  on  the  importance  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference. 

The  Fortnightly  Art  Club  has  taken  for  its  year’s 
study  American  and  European  Pottery.  The  officers 
of  the  Club  are  Misses  Ethlyn  Dewey,  president;  Miss 
Louise  Neal,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Fisher,  treas¬ 
urer.  Mrs.  Clark  was  delegate  to  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  at  Seward. 

On  the  evening  of  November  4,  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Demonstration  High  School  staged 
“High  School  Night”  in  the  form  of  an  old  time 
carnival.  Each  of  the  three  floors  of  the  Training 
Building  offered  its  share  of  attractions,  these  being 
presented  by  the  different  classes  or  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  event  was  a  financial  and  social  success. 

Miss  Ruth  Brandt,  a  graduate  of  Peru  and  a  former 
Lincoln  teacher,  began  her  work  as  instructor  in  the 
Junior  High  School  on  Monday,  October  31. 

The  annual  Peru  reunion  and  dinner  during  the 
state  association  was  held  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel. 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  Teachers’  College 
went  on  record  as  unanimously  favoring  resolutions 
commending  President  Harding  for  his  action  in 
calling  together  the  leaders  of  the  nations  in  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  Resolutions  adopted  and 
signed  by  students  and  faculty  were  sent  to  President 
Harding,  to  each  of  the  American  representatives,  to 
the  United  States  senators  from  Nebraska,  to  the 
representative  from  this  district,  and  to  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott. 

The  constitution  proposing  the  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Student  Council  has  been  adopted  by  the 
student  body  and  election  of  members  held  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rules  therein.  The  council  consists 
of  fifteen  student  members  chosen  by  signed  ballots. 
The  first  organization  is  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Elmer  Wilson,  Esther  Delzell,  George  Willy, 

Ralph  Hunter,  Leona  Sparks,  Herbert  Kelly,  Vaughn 
Casler,  Sarah  Coleman,  Ruby  Koontz,  George  Sho- 
walter,  Ross  McDaniels,  Carl  Rosenquist,  Claude 
Richmond,  Floyd  Higgins,  and  Gertrude  Carver. 

The  Dramatic  Club  made  its  initial  appearance 
for  the  year  in  the  offering  of  two  short  plays,  The 
Brink  of  Silence,  and  Suppressed  Desires.  The  club 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
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Education,  but  the  plays  are  a  result  of  student  coach¬ 
ing  and  directing. 

Miss  Wilma  Cline  is  now  head  of  the  Department 
of  Expression  and  Physical  Education  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mayville,  North  Dakota. 

Miss  Alma  Lempke,  ’20,  is  teaching  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  at  Talmage. 

A  partial  report  of  Study  Centers  is  as  follows: 
Professor  Eason,  Shubert  and  Falls  City;  Miss  Lucy 
Rosenquist,  Pawnee  City  and  Burchard;  Miss  Grace 
Tear,  Fairbury  and  Crete;  Miss  Maude  Carpenter, 
Fairbury;  Professor  Crago,  Beatrice;  Miss  Ethelyn 
Dewey,  Falls  City  and  Shubert. 

About  thirty  new  enrollments  for  correspondence 
work  were  received  during  October. 

Mr.  Vladmire  Jisa  will  have  charge  of  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  chorus  and  glee  club.  Mr.  Jisa  comes  with 
splendid  recommendations,  having  had  his  training 
in  some  of  the  best  conservatories  in  the  country. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

The  Antelopes  made  a  four  day  trip  to  Chadron, 
where  they  defeated  that  team  in  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles  witnessed  on  their  grid  this  season. 
The  game  which  ended  in  a  7  to  6  score,  was  played 
■on  homecoming  day.  A  large  number  of  alumni  were 
present.  Reports  are  that  a  cleaner  or  more  sports¬ 
manlike  manner  has  not  been  seen  this  season.  After 
the  game  the  boys  were  royally  entertained,  and  all 
report  the  Chadron  people  lovers  of  clean  sport  and 
good  losers;  tho  it  was  a  hard  dose  to  take. 

Professor  R.  W.  Powell,  of  the  department  of  Rural 
Education,  has  undertaken,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Extension,  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  needs  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  State.  Already  he  has  received  a  40  per  cent 
return  of  the  questionnaire  he  sent  out  just  a  week 
ago.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
county  superintendents.  This  generous  response  in¬ 
dicates  the  eagerness  of  school  officials  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Kearney  service.  On  the  basis  of  the 
replies  he  will  receive,  it  is  Professor  Powell’s  in¬ 
tention  to  build  a  course  for  both  residence  and  .corre¬ 
spondence  purposes  which  will  train  county  superin¬ 
tendents  in  exactly  the  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  do. 

The  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  printing  a  student  and 
faculty  directory,  to  contain  the  correctly  spelled 
names  and  addresses,  both  school  and  home,  together 
with  telephone  number.  The  work  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Ray  Bean.  The  directories  are  to  be  sold  at  cost. 
In  addition  to  the  above  information,  they  are  to 
contain  a  calendar  of  the  year,  a  calendar  of  events, 
and  a  brief  description  of  and  the  process  of  gaining 
membership  in  all  the  organizations  of  the  school. 

Comprehensive  plans  are  under  way  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Noyer,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  to  obtain  a 
record  of  all  former  students  of  the  college. 

Miss  Mildred  Andrews,  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  di¬ 
rector  of  physical  education  for  women,  since  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Bruce,  has  organized  a 
hiking  club,  wherein  the  girls  of  the  school  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  school  athletic  letter  by  making  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  five-  and  ten-mile  hikes. 

The  Piano  Music  Department,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hull,  gave  a  music  recital  last  week. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  free  recitals  to  be  given 
by  the  students  of  Piano  music. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  Glee  Clubs,  under  the  direction 


of  Miss  Una  Snidow,  are  planning  to  give  an  operetta 
entitled  Miss  Cherry  Blossoms.  Work  on  the  parts 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  November  22 
is  the  date  set  for  the  production. 


CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

The  members  of  the  post  graduate  class  organized 
recently  and  elected  Edna  Conn,  president,  and 
Florence  Thomas,  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Work 
was  elected  sponsor.  The  members  of  the  class  are: 
Edna  Conn,  Florence  Thomas,  Dorothy  Bruce,  Vida 
Mackey,  Neomi  Yeach,  Cecil  Smith,  May  Montgomery, 
Forest  Gillet,  Dean  Crawford,  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Bright. 

Jane  Babcock,  one  of  Chadron’s  most  talented  stu¬ 
dents  in  music,  who  is  now  attending  the  Nebraska 
University,  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  Delta 
Omicron,  a  national  musical  sorority  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  Lincoln.  Miss  Babcock  is  named  among  the 
active  members  of  the  sorority.  This  is  a  real  honor, 
as  the  list  of  charter  members,  we  observe,  includes 
some  of  Lincoln’s  most  talented  young  musicians. 

The  problem  of  the  Pacific  was  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  talk  at  chapel  recently.  He  outlined  the 
much-discussed  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
that  of  the  Open  Door.  He  stated  that  the  problem 
of  the  Pacific  will  be  the  first  question  for  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  will  be,  therefore,  largely  an  economic 
conference. 

“Pollyanna”  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
attended  the  Pollyanna  mixer  recently  given  in  honor 
of  the  Spearfish  boys.  This  is  the  second  school 
mixer  given  by  the  faculty.  The  Seniors  assisted 
in  the  entertainment  this  time. 

No,  this  is  not  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  only  the 
Klass  in  Kamp  Kookery  that  made  two  trips  to  the 
hills  to  gain  actual  experience  in  modern  camp 
cookery.  The  first  trip  was  not  an  entirely  successful 
one,  owing  to  a  lack  of  suitable  fire-wood.  The  trip 
made  last  week  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  how¬ 
ever.  The  fire  burned  well,  and  everything  pro¬ 
gressed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  class  and  their  instructor,  Miss  Del- 
zell,  were  enjoying  a  most  delicious  supper  of  griddle 
cakes  with  syrup,  rice  and  tomato  sauce,  and  coffee. 

The  A.  F.  P.  received  a  strong  infusion  of  fresh 
talent  when  thirteen  students  were  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  which  transformed  them  into  followers 
of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  and  seekers  after  the  Seven 
Graces.  The  candidates  assembled  at  seven  o’clock 
in  Miss  Tohill’s  room,  from  which  they  were  sum¬ 
moned,  two  by  two,  to  the  initiation  room  and  those 
who  awaited  them.  The  ceremony  was  simple  and 
picturesque,  and  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  earnest¬ 
ness  well  suited  to  an  association  founded  upon  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  American  women. 
It  was  followed  by  the  serving  of  punch  and  wafers 
and  by  games. 

The  Debating  Club  is  now  established  on  solid 
ground.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
Robert  Slattery;  vice-president,  Martin  House;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Raphael  Wilkinson;  critic,  Edna 
Conn;  timekeeper,  Ruth  Stanton. 

Herbert  L.  Slogland  of  Minnesota  is  the  architect 
who  is  now  working  on  the  campus.  A  few  shrubs 
have  been  set  out  around  the  main  building  and 
dormitory,  but  many  more  of  them  have  been  stored 
in  the  barn  along  with  a  number  of  trees  which  will 
be  transplanted  in  the  spring.  The  campus  will  be 
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quite  transformed  by  the  landscape  gardening  pro¬ 
jects  now  under  advisement.  The  present  plans  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  complete  change  in  extension  of  the  drive¬ 
ways,  and  the  addition  of  parking  spaces  east  of  the 
gymnasium  and  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
athletic  field. 


COTNER  COLLEGE 

At  the  several  chapel  periods  President  Harmon 
presented  some  very  interesting  discussions  relative 
to  the  problems  of  the  disarmament  conference  con¬ 
vening  in  Washington.  President  Harmon  discussed 
the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Orient,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  Japan  and  her  relations  to  China 
and  the  Anglo  races.  In  the  judgment  of  President 
Harmon  this  offers  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of 
this  important  meeting.  He  reviewed  the  diplomatic 
history  connected  with  the  East  and  showed  why 
Japan  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  plan  of  dis¬ 
armament. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan  ©f  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  of  the  Science  department 
and  President  Harmon  appeared  on  the  program  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association. 

The  Cotner  football  team  is  at  the  head  of  the 
colleges  of  Nebraska  in  the  race  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  honors  in  the  gridiron  port.  She  has  defeated 
Doane  and  York,  two  of  the  strongest  contenders  in 
the  state  conference.  The  Bulldogs  played  a  score¬ 
less  tie  game  with  Grand  Island  college,  also  a  tie 
game  with  Omaha  University.  Coach  Smith  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  formidable  machine  for  the  White  and 
Blue  and  the  Bulldogs  will  make  a  strong  race  for 
the  pennant. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  intensive  year  in 
forensics.  The  promotion  of  forensics  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta.  At  a  recent  meeting  Richard 
McCann  was  elected  president,  Floyd  Leavitt,  vice- 
president,  and  Ray  Bradley,  secretary.  Cotner  won 
the  State  Championship  last  year  in  debating  and 
defeated  Wesleyan  and  Union  College  in  oratorical 
contests.  Four  of  the  men  of  the  Championship  teams 
are  in  school  this  year.  Debates  will  be  held  with 
Wesleyan,  Doane,  Kearney  and  Hastings.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  include  some  schools  out  of  the  state 
on  the  schedule,  including  Colorado  College,  Denver 
University,  and  Washburn  College  of  Topeka,  Kan. 
Prof.  Glenn  McRae  is  the  coach. 

November  5  was  Homecoming  Day,  the  annual  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  return  of  the  alumni  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  A  rousing  celebration  was  planned  by  a 
committee  in  charge  of  Prof.  Joe  Moss.  Speeches, 
musical  numbers  and  a  football  game  were  the  feat¬ 
ure  events  of  the  day’s  program. 

The  student  council  adopted  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  year.  They  will  seek  to  promote  the 
social  life  of  the  school,  upholding  the  moral  ideals 
of  the  institution  and  seek  to  develop  a  student  in¬ 
terest  in  world  affairs. 

Ben  Cherrington,  of  the  international  committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Miss  Winefred  Wygal  held  a 
series  of  conferences  at  Cotner  to  acquaint  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Cherrington  appealed  to  Cotner  students 
to  organize  definitely  for  a  program  of  world  fellow¬ 
ship  and  peace. 

Dr.  Swan,  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  spoke  at  chapel  during  a  recent  visit.  Dr. 
Swan  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents. 


The 
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School  House 


"Americas  Secret  of  Greatness”  ~~ 
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If  properly  equipped,  there 
is  no  factor  in  the  world 
today  more  potent  in  the 
building  of  good  citizenship 
than  the  school 

Every  School  Must  Have  materials,  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment— “the  tools  of  the 
schools”.  These  will  be  needed  period¬ 
ically,  for  replacement,  expansion,  etc. 

Have  your  buying  information  at  hand 
now.  Send  for  our  Catalogs. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  SERVICE 

SCHOOLROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Registers,  Records,  Papers,  Maps,  Furniture,  etc. 

LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 
for  all  Sciences 

Agriculture,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  etc 

MANUALS 

Agriculture,  Physical  Geography,  Physics 
Catalogs  Sent  to  School  Men  Upon  Request 


A  Sign  of  Quality 


A  Mark  of  Service 


W.M.  WELCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  and  School  Supplies 


1516  Orleans  St. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Nebraska  Representative  is 
C.  L.  Anderson,  Box  186,  Crete,  Nebraska 
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The  Master  Key  to  the  New  Geography 

The  old  type  of  geography  teaching  is  dead.  The  new  geography 
takes  its  place.  Teachers  find  the  Frye- Atwood  Geographical  Series 
the  master  key  to  the  new  geography.  They  will  especially  welcome, 
therefore, 

TEACHING  THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

By  W.  W.  Atwood  and  H.  G.  Thomas 

This  is  a  manual  for  the  Frye-Atwood  Geographical  Series — and 
more.  It  gives  teachers  the  spirit  of  the  new  geography  teaching. 
It  contains  a  full  explanation  of  regional  geography  and  problem- 
method  teaching,  besides  many  practical  suggestions  and  the  answers 
to  all  questions,  map  studies,  and  problems  in  Book  Two. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 

Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago  London 
Columbus  San  Francisco 


and  your  board  bill  when  you  are  sick? 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Think  About  It 

Winter  is  here  with  its  colds,  chills  and  fevers,  its 
la  grippe  and  pneumonia,  its  tonsilitis  and  other 
afflictions — also  its  long  list  of  Accident  possibilities. 


A  FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 
KEEPS  DANGER  AWAY 

The  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  National  Organization  of  Teachers  for 
Teachers.  It  was  projected  and  organized,  and 
is  now  conducted  by  people  who  have  had  a 
long  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  the  one  pro¬ 
tective  agency  of  the  profession. 

Thousands  of  teachers,  by  enrolling  in  the 
T.  C.  U.,  have  realized  peace  of  mind,  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  income.  You  are  equally  entitled  to 
this  protection.  Send  your  name  and  address 
for  complete  information  as  to  what  the 
T.C.U.will  do  for  you. 

Teachers'  Casualty  Underwriters 

431  T.C.U.  BUILDING  -  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


To  the  T.  C.  U.,  431  T.  C.  U.  Building,  Lincoln,  Nehr. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  Protective 
Benefits. 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Howard  Beaty  of  Otoe  has  organized  a  home  and  “Still  Life”  and  “The  Copper  Pot”  painted  in 

school  association  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  gen-  water  colors.  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  de- 

eral  school  sentiment  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  scription  of  the  exhibit  written  by  Miss  Pierce  was- 

the  teaching  force.  Their  program  includes  supply-  printed  in  the  Wayne  Herald  and  the  Goldenrod. 

ing  seats  for  the  gymnasum.  President  and  Mrs.  Conn  delightfully  entertained 

The  class  in  Mental  Measurements  under  Prof.  the  faculty  at  a  three  course  dinner  on  October  31 

Duncan  is  making  a  survey  of  the  Bethany  school.  in  the  calistheneum.  The  decorations  and  color  notes 

They  are  giving  the  intelligence  tests,  scoring  results,  carried  out  the  spirit  of  Hallowe’en.  During  the 

making  graphs,  and  interpreting  the  results  of  these  latter  part  of  the  evening  the  guests  were  divided 

into  groups  and  each  group  staged  a  particular 
stunt.  The  evening  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  the  faculty  have  ever  spent  to¬ 
gether. 

A  new  wireless  telephone  with  a  range  of  75-100 

miles  in  the  day  time  and  300-400  miles  at  night, 

President  Wells  of  Grand  Island  College  was  a  has  been  installed  in  the  science  department.  On  the 

visitor  on  the  “Hill”  recently  and  spoke  at  the  chapel  trial  night  Misses  Fern  and  Frances  Oman  sang  be- 

exercises  on  “Time,  as  Concerned  in  the  Life  of  the  fore  the  instrument  and  the  music  was  heard  at 

Student”.  different  stations  in  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Miss  Tunell,  student  travelling  secretary  of  the  The  addition  of  this  radiophone  has  begun  a  new 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  made  her  annual  call  at  Wayne  and  *  phase  of  radio  work  and  much  interest  is  evidenced 
spoke  to  the  girls  of  the  work  of  the  national  asso-  in  the  demonstrations. 

ciation.  The  Wayne  football  team  has  achieved  success  in 

Lloyd  Rohrke,  a  student  in  1919-20,  when  he  was  all  but  one  of  the  games  played  this  fall.  Following 

captain  of  the  football  team,  is  one  of  the  first  line  are  the  scores:  Wayne  7,  Midland  0;  Wayne  0, 

men  on  the  University  of  Chicago  football  team  Morningside  49;  Wayne  33,  Chadron  12;  Wayne  14, 

this  year.  v  Western  Union  7.  The  team  under  the  direction  of 

Arthur  Middleton,  bass-baritone  singer  of  the  Metro-  Coach  Dale  has  been  working  hard  to  get  in  shape 

politan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  appeared  in  the  for  the  last  two  games  of  the  season, 
auditorium  on  November  11.  His  performance  from  The  Country  Club  was  the  scene  of  a  pleasant 
first  to  last  was  a  pleasure  without  alloy.  gathering  recently  when  the  Wayne  Woman’s  Club 

Miss  Martha  Pierce,  head  of  the  art  department,  .entertained  the  lady  teachers  of  the  high  school  and 
visited  the  Nebraska  Artists’s  Exhibit  at  Omaha.  the  college  at  a  party  and  five  o’clock  dinner.  The 

Miss  Pierce  had  four  paintings  on  exhibit  there:  club  room  was  made  very  attractive  by  quantities 

“October  Gold”  and  “Apple  Blossoms”  painted  in  oil  of  beautiful  autumn  leaves  and  flowers. 


tests. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 


SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Myrtle  LeCompte,  new  dean  of  women  of  Doane 
College,  is  giving  special  attention  to  proper  recrea¬ 
tions  for  women. 

Ten  districts  have  consolidated  at  Big  Springs  to 
form  the  Big  Springs  rural  high  school  with  Miss 
Mary  Eatwell  as  superintendent. 

Supt.  R.  O.  Young,  of  Ogallala,  has  added  a  type¬ 
writing  department  to  the  high  school  this  year  with 
a  beginning  class  of  eleven  pupils. 

A.  A.  Reed,  director  of  the  University  extension 
department,  recently  spoke  before  the  Havelock  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club  on  “University  Extension”. 

Supt.  C.  S.  Hetrick,  now  serving  his  fifth  year  as 
head  of  the  Mason  City  Schools,  reports  an  increase 
of  35%  in  enrollment  over  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  new  $5,000  school  building  at  Brule  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  second  semester.  Miss  Mattie  Adee, 
superintendent,  will  then  add  an  eleventh  grade  to 
the  high  school. 

'» 

Coaching  backward  pupils  in  the  grades  is  the 
special  work  assigned  to  normal  training  pupils  in 
the  Fullerton  high  school  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Liggett, 
teacher  of  normal  training. 


Franklin  County,  under  the  supervision  of  Pearl 
O’Neal,  county  superintendent,  has  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  100  per  cent  attendance  at  the  teachers’ 
institute  held  at  Franklin,  October  27-29. 

Frederick  K.  Neilsen,  Solicitor  General  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  formerly 
a  teacher  at  Blair  and  at  Nebraska  City,  has  drafted 
more  national  treaties  than  any  other  government 
official. 

The  excellent  course  of  study  in  art  instruction 
arranged  by  Marion  Reed,  supervisor  of  art  in  the 
Omaha  schools,  is  so  valuable  that  every  teacher  of 
art  in  Nebraska  should  become  familiar  with  its 
definite  directions  and  practical  suggestions. 

Earl  M.  Cline,  former  superintendent  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  City  schools,  and  formerly  state  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  \yas  one  of  the  foremost 
candidates  for  national  commander  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Legion  at  Kansas  City. 

The  high  school  department  of  the  training  school 
at  the  Peru  State  Teachers’  College,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  under  the  direction  of  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  L.  Caviness.  Peru  is  now  equipped  to  train 
high  school  teachers  thru  high  school  teaching  prac¬ 
tice. 
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The  Americam  Crayon  Company 
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20  YEAR  TEST 


and  still  good.  A  piece  of  Beaver  Greenborad 
was  taken  from  stock  and  tested  as  follows: 

Chalked  and  erased  91,000  strokes  on  the  same 
spot ,  using  84  sticks  or  252  inches  of  chalk. 

Micrometer  measurements  showed  the  board 
to  be  worn  less  than  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
In  other  words,  after  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
years  of  wear,  the  splendid  writing  surface  was 
practically  unharmed. 

Large  samples  of  Beaver  Greenboard  and 
Blackboard  showing  sturdy  5-ply  Beaver  Board 
base  and  hard  carborundum  surface,  sent  free 
upon  request. 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

Lincoln,  -  -  -  Nebraska 


91,000  Marks 
and  Erasures 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  Quality  trademark 
on  the  back  of  every  slab 


TWO  COLORS  '-BLACK  AND  GREEN 
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The  Trade  School  printing  plant  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  has  recently  been  opened  with  F.  Allan 
Miles  of  O’Neill,  Nebraska,  instructor  in  charge. 

Hans  C.  Olson,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  State 
Teachers’  College,  Kearney,  is  spending  a  years’ 
leave  of  absence  in  graduate  study  at  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Supt.  Wilfred  E.  Voss  of  the  Dakota  City  schools 
has  recently  sent  out  definite  directions  to  enable 
the  teachers  of  the  county  to  grade  their  pupils  uni¬ 
formly  for  the  first  quarterly  examination. 

Supt.  J.  J.  VanHoff  of  Verdigre  is  advising  with 
his  school  board  in  directing  the  construction  of  a 
new  $75,000  schoolhouse,  modern  in  every  respect, 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1922. 

“The  Fullerton  School  Journal’’  is  published  every 
six  weeks  by  the  Fullerton  city  schools  under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Plourd  and  his  teachers. 
It  is  neatly  mimeographed  and  contains  items  and 
special  articles  of  interest  to  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents. 

Supt.  G.  W.  McGaw,  of  Paxton,  has  the  distinction 
of  "having  had  five  little  Japanese  pupils,  who  entered 
school  in  September.  None  of  them  could  speak  the 
English  language.  Already  the  little  Japanese  chil¬ 
dren  are  able  to  speak  the  language  well  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Universities.  This  election  comes 
as  a  distinct  recognition  of  faithful,  efficient  service 
of  Chancellor  Avery,  who  is  now  serving  his  four¬ 
teenth  year  in  his  present  position. 

“Know  your  Schools — Do  they  Deliver  the  Goods?’’ 
is  the  suggestive  title  of  the  annual  report  of  Supt. 
C.  Ray  Gates  of  the  Columbus  schools.  The  report 
permits  every  taxpayer  to  have  the  definite  facts  in 
school  administration  and  improvement,  which  show 
that  the  Columbus  schools  are  delivering  the  goods. 

In  cooperation  with  merchant  advertisers,  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  Belvidere  consolidated  schools  are  publish¬ 
ing  “The  X-Ray”,  a  sparkling  little  publication  dis¬ 
tributed  free,  as  the  merchant  advertisers  pay  the 
bills.  Clever  pupil  quips  and  stories  are  interspersed 
with  well  displayed  advertisements. 

H.  C.  Noxman,  superintendent  of  the  Hershey 
schools,  has  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  high  school 
building  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  desire  to  attend.  Manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  agriculture  have  been  added 
to  the  course  and  the  city  is  putting  on  a  campaign 
to  secure  a  gymnasium. 

“The  Ord  Educational  Bulletin”  is  published 
monthly  for  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  Ord 
city  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Everett  M. 
Hosman  and  his  teachers.  The  October  Bulletin  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  page  to  taxpayers  on  “Ord’s  Tax 
Dollar  and  Where  it  Goes”.  Only  42  cents  out  of 
each  tax  dollar  goes  to  support  the  schools. 

President  Harold  W.  Foght,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  visited  at  Mrs. 
Foght’s  home  in  Lincoln  in  the  interval  between 
the  meetings  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Associations.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  speakers 
at  both  meetings.  President  Foght  was  formerly  a 


Nebraska  educator  and  he  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  “Our  Rural  Schools”. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
33,250,870  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20 
years.  Of  this  number  21,373,976,  or  64.3  per  cent 
attended  school  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  during 
the  four  months  ending  January  1,  1920.  Utah  has 
73  per  cent  of  her  children  in  school  while  Louisiana 
has  only  53  per  cent.  The  state  of  Nebraska  has  a 
school  attendance  of  70.6  per  cent. 

Supt.  T.  C.  Grimes,  of  Custer  County,  reports  an 
institute  enrollment  this  year  of  365  teachers.  All 
former  records  were  broken.  The  instructors  were 
Dr.  Chas.  Fordyce,  Teachers’  College,  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins,  Extension  Department,  University  of  Nebraska; 
Dean  B.  E.  McProud  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University;  and  Miss  Knutson  of  the  Kearney 
State  Teachers’  College.  Superintendent  Partridge 
of  Broken  Bow  and  Superintendent  Grimes  were 
each  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  teachers. 

Wheeler  County 

Thos.  P.  Beale  is  superintendent  of  the  Wheeler 
county  high  school  this  year.  Mrs.  Lulu  Beale  is 
principal  and  has  charge  of  the  dormitory.  Tillie 
Salzman,  assistant  principal,  teaches  the  classes  in 
domestic  science.  The  enrollment  has  reached  218. 
The  new  dormitory  for  boys  is  almost  completed. 

Ainsworth 

Charles  A.  Diggs  is  serving  his  third  year  as 
superintendent  of  schools.  Mrs.  Diggs  is  principal 
of  the  high  school.  The  high  school  enrollment  is 
175,  the  largest  it  has  ever  been.  Three  years  ago 
when  Superintendent  Diggs  went  to  Ainsworth,  the 
enrollment  was  barely  a  hundred.  The  enrollment 
of  the  entire  school  has  increased  from  400  to 
to  almost  600. 

Pierce 

The  teachers  in  the  Pierce  schools  for  this  year 
are:  Supt.,  W.  J.  Black;  Principal  of  the  high 
school,  Miss  Ruth  Pearson;  normal  training,  Mr. 
Fred  Guffey;  mathematics,  Mr.  Lawrence  Horning; 
English,  Esther  Pohlman;  eighth  grade,  Carrie  Hall; 
seventh  grade,  Beryl  Black;  sixth  grade,  Katherine 
Scholte;  fifth  grade,  Bess  Kratochvil;  fourth  grade, 
Euvoda  Shippey;  third  grade,  Emma  Mastalir;  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  Ida  Frey;  first  grade,  Mae  Davis. 

The  Pierce  schools  are  crowded  this  year  because 
of  increased  attendance.  A  new  high  school  build¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  necessary  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  one.  The  football  team  has  been  successful  in 
games  with  Plainview  and  Tilden.  The  score  with 
Plainview  was  65  to  0  and  with  Tilden  92  to  0. 
One  of  the  big  accomplishments  in  the  Pierce 
schools  last  year  and  this  year  is  the  elimination  of 
tardiness.  In  September  there  were  eight  tardy 
marks  in  the  high  school  against  twelve  a  year  ago. 
In  the  entire  school  there  were  eighteen  against 
twenty-seven  last  year  and  ninety-nine  the  previous 
year. 

Lancaster  County 

The  combined  city  and  county  institute  of  Lincoln 
and  Lancaster  County  was  held  October  27  and  28 
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The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


MAIL  SERVICE 

brings  large 
Christmas  stocks 
to  you! 

A  LL  that’s  new  in  accessories  of  dress — gloves,  hose, 
neckwear,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  1  ine  toilet  goods — ■ 
powders,  creams,  rouge,  perfumes,  etc.  Beautiful  rench 
ivory.  <  ift  novelties  including  Polychrome  candlesticks, 
book-ends,  fine  pictures,  gift  mottoes  and  numerous  other 
items  of  interest. 

Write  to  us  for  your  gift  needs 


Tucker-Shean 


J  e  welers — 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Fine  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver,  Cut  Glass.  Expert  Watch,  Clock  and 
Jewelry  Repairing  and  Manufacturing. 

Opticians — 

Eyes  examined  Free.  In  our  Optical  Department 
you  may  select  just  what  you  want  in  Eye 
Glasses  or  Spectacles.  Fine  Optical  Repairing. 
Broken  Lenses  Duplicated. 

Stationers — 

Stationery  for  the  Office,  School  and  Home. 
Waterman’s  Fountain  Pens.  Office  Equipment  and 
Supplies.  Crane’s,  Whiting’s  and  Hurd’s  Fine 
Stationery.  Complete  line  of  Supplies  for  all 
departments  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

1123  0  Street 

LINCOLN,  -  -  NEBR. 


THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

THE  ONE  SHE  MOST  NEEDS 
THAT’LL  DO  HER  MOST  GOOD 
THAT  SHE’LL  MOST  ENJOY 

The  chance  to  attend  Summer  School. 

The  teacher’s  future  depends  on  her 
professional  training.  It’s  up  to  you, 
teacher,  to  give  yourself  a  Christmas 
present  by  putting  aside  the  money 
now;  or  tell  Dad  you  want  a  check  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  attending 

COLORADO  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

next  Summer,  and  get  the  needed 
professional  training. 

Write  for  information  to 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  President 
Greeley,  Colorado 
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under  the  direction  of  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler,  Lincoln, 
and  Maud  Berry,  County  Superintendent  of  Lancaster 
County.  City  superintendents  cooperating  were:  A.  H. 
Dixon,  University  Place;  Frank  Adams,  Havelock; 
J.  R.  Overturf,  College  View;  C.  P.  Mapes,  Bethany. 
The  lecturers  and  speakers  included:  M.  E.  Hagerty, 
Dean  of  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  Dean  of  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinois;  Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge, 
Omaha;  Professor  W.  E.  Sealock,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Nebraska;  I.  N.  Clark,  Rural 
School  Inspector,  Lincoln;  William  Ritchie,  Jr.,  State 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  Omaha;  Mrs. 
Emily  Hornberger,  State  Director  of  Child  Welfare, 
Lincoln;  Ethel  Maxfield,  primary  specialist,  Des 
Moines;  Kate  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County  Red  Cross 
Nurse;  and  H.  O.  Ferguson,  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
the  Lincoln  city  schools. 

Chase  County 

The  Chase  County  Teachers  Institute  was  held  Oc 
tober  13,  14  and  15.  The  absence  of  one  teacher 
prevented  the  enrollment  from  being  one  hundred 
per  cent.  This  success  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Mae  Spencer  O’Connor,  county  superintendent,  in 
working  out  the  new  county  institute  law.  Those 
working  with  the  county  superintendent  were  Mr. 
W.  K.  Fowler,  former  state  superintendent;  Martha 
Powell,  principal  of  the  Long  school,  Omaha;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Beattie,  Lincoln;  and  Ralph  Noyer,  head  of  the 
extension  department,  Kearney  Teachers’  College. 
During  the  business  session  of  the  Chase  County 
Teachers  Association  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Carl  A.  Person,  president;  F.  A.  Snocker, 
vice-president;  Ella  Henderson,  secretary. 

Polk  County 

A  successful  city  and  rural  teachers’  institute  was 
held  in  Osceola,  October  20  to  21,  under  the  direction 
of  County  Superintendent  Amelia  Rasmussen.  The 
instructors  for  the  session  were:  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle, 
principal  McKinley  school,  Lincoln;  I.  D.  Huston, 
superintendent  city  schools,  Polk;  W.  E.  Sealock, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska;  D.  R. 
Arnold,  superintendent  city  schools,  Stromsburg; 
Chas.  Fordyce,  Department  of  Scientific  Research, 
University  of  Nebraska;  D.  F.  McLean,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  city  schools,  Shelby;  H.  O.  Ferguson,  super¬ 
visor  of  music,  Lincoln  city  schools;  C.  E.  Andrews, 
superintendent  city  schools,  Osceola;  A.  B.  Smith, 
extension  department,  Kearney  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege;  I.  N.  Clark,  inspector  of  rural  schools  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Doniphan 

Supt.  W.  C.  Priestly  of  the  Doniphan  schools  has 
been  hard  at  work  thinking  out  and  working  out 
plans  for  organizing  a  wide-awake,  active  parent- 
teachers  association  in  the  little  city  of  Doniphan. 
Superintendent  Priestly  issued  a  call  to  which  45 
parents  responded  and  a  live  parent-teachers  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Scudder,  president;  Mrs.  Will  Smith,  vice¬ 


president;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Glazier,  secretary;  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Burger,  treasurer. 

Alliance 

Supt.  W.  R.  Pate,  of  Alliance,  with  a  corps  of 
42  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  1,100  pupils,  is 
arranging  to  have  a  series  of  standardized  tests  given 
to  the  pupils  in  October  and  again  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  to  determine  what  progress  they  are 
making. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Alliance  recently  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  boys  of  the  Alliance  high  school. 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  241  pupils  in  the  high 
school  are  boys  and  the  Rotary  Club  arranged  the 
dinner  to  show  their  interest  in  them. 

Nance  County 

At  the  first  Community  School  Fair  in  the  county 
held  at  North  Star  on  October  14th,  eight  school 
districts  participated.  Thirty-two  automobiles  and 
more  than  225  people  were  in  attendance.  Games, 
races,  and  horse-shoe  throwing  took  place  in  the 
forenoon.  All  who  partook  of  the  big  dinner  at 
noon  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  satisfying  event 
of  the  day.  A  splendid  program  prepared  by  the 
teachers  of  the  different  districts,  represented,  was 
given  in  the  afternoon,  each  district  giving  a  fifteen 
minute  program.  After  the  program,  all  joined  in 
a  real  community  sing,  led  by  Miss  Baldridge,  coun¬ 
ty  superintendent.  The  races  of  the  morning  were 
continued  in  the  afternoon  and  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

A  splendid  school  exhibit,  prepared  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  different  districts,  was  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  school  room;  two  tents  were  put  up 
outside  for  exhibits  of  farm  products  brought  by 
pupils  of  the  different  schools.  The  girls  of  the 
eight  school  districts  competed  in  pie-making,  cake¬ 
baking,  and  needlework. 

The  School  Fair  was  planned  at  the  meeting  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  September.  Districts 
19,  43,  5,  11,  24,  50,  51  and  62  were  represented. 

The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  Belgrade  has 
placed  several  pictures,  costing  in  all  $150,  in  the 
schoolrooms.  They  have  also  furnished  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  a  comfortable  and  attractive  rest-room  which 
may  be  used  by  the  pupils  when  needed.  A  series 
of  movies  have  been  promoted,  the  association  renting 
the  theater  and  films  and  receiving  the  profits  that 
are  used  for  school  equipment.  This  association 
realizes  definite  plans  for  better  school  equipment. 

The  October  Institute  has  proved  to  be  the  Insti¬ 
tute  that  most  completely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  the  teachers.  The  one  hundred  and  six 
teachers  of  the  county  came  to  the  Institute,  alert 
with  questions  and  problems  and  eager  for  the  inspi¬ 
ration  and  practical  help  brought  by  the  instructors. 
Better  methods  in  English,  reading,  penmanship, 
school  management,  seat  work  and  teaching  of  health 
were  the  main  topics  stressed.  Round  Table  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  high  school  teachers  were  conducted. 
President  G.  E.  Martin  of  Kearney  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  H.  R.  Driggs  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Miss 
Florence  Bergin  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Louise  Murphy 
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COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

in  all  parts  of  the  Country 

Attractive  Salaries  -  Pleasant  Employment 

:  We  train  and  place  more  commercial  teachers  than  any  similar  school  in  the 

West.  Our  graduates  receive  S.ate  Certificates  without  further  examination. 

Approved  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Accredited  by  American  Association  of  Vocational  Schools 

Enter  any  time.  Literature  Free. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF 

and  Commercial  Teachers’  College 

i  T  A.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  B  ,Ph  B  .President  GERTRUDE  BEERS,  Secretary 

.  Corner  O  &  14th  Sts.,  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg,  LINCOLN 


BUSINESS 


McCONNELL’S  HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1  Title  Page  2  Trade  Routes,  1453 

3  Early  Voyages  and  Discoveries 

4  Spanish  Explorations 

5  French  Explorations 

6  English  Explorations  7  National  Claims 
8  Homes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  and 

England  9  Early  Grants 

10  Grants  and  Development  of  the  New  Eng¬ 

land  Colonies 

11  Grants  and  Development  of  the  Middle 

Atlantic  Colonies 

12  Grants  and  Development  of  the  Southern 

Colonies 

13  Early  Settlements  14  Indian  Tribes 

15  French  and  Indian  Wars 

16  Results  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 

17  The  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  in  1774 

18  The  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1776 

19  The  Revolutionary  War,  1776-1777 

20  The  Revolutionary  War,  1777-1781 

21  Results  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  1783 

22  Western  Land  Claims,  Territorial  Organi¬ 

zations,  1783-1812 


23  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803.  Florida  Pur¬ 

chase,  1819 

24  Explorations  in  the  West,  1804-1845 

25  War  of  1812 

26  The  Missouri  Compromise,  1820 
Boundary  of  the  United 


29  List  of  Maps 
and  the  United 


27  The  Northern 

States 

28  Indian  Wars 

30  The  Republic  of  Texas 

States  in  1837 

31  The  United  States  in  1846 

32  The  Mexican  War,  1846-1848 

33  Results  of  the  Mexican  War,  1848 

34  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  1854.  The  Compro¬ 

mise  of  1850 

35  The  United  States  in  1861 

36  The  Civil  War,  First  and  Second 

1861-1863 

37  The  Civil  War,  Third  and  Fourth  Years, 

1863-1865 

38  The  Spanish-American  WTar,  1898 

39  Acquisitions  of  Territory 

40  Admission  of  the  States 


Years, 


41  The  United  States  in  1919 

42  United  States  Island  Possessions,  1919 

43  Railroad  Map  of  the  United  States 

44  North  Pole,  South  Pole 

45  Tlie  Panama  Canal  46  The.Panama  Canal 

47  The  World  War  48  The  World  War 

49  The  Races  of  Europe 

50  Europe,  showing  new  boundaries 

51  World,  showing  new  boundaries 

52  Asia,  showing  new  boundaries 

53  Africa,  showing  new  boundaries 

54  North  America  55  South  America 

56  Physical  Map  of  the  United  States 

57  New  Map  of  Europe 

58  New  Map  of  Asia 

56  Maps — 44x32  Inches.  Edges  bound 
with  Muslin 

Sold  only  in  Set9. 

Price  with  Adjustable  Steel  Stand  $38.00 

McConnell  map  co. 

213  Institute  Place, ‘Chicago,  Illinois 


PPPI?  QTT'PATTr1!?  *n  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  is  still  offered  to  all 
ULiv  r  IVH/IL  OIL IV  V  lUylL  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our  manual.  OTHER  TEACHERS 
may  enrol  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  of  the  small  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

fATTP  TUTUTV  ATTQT'T’T NTC1  T\TQrrP TTC1,WAP C!  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are  still  free  to 

UUIV  lnilVI  I  V  IOI  I  11N  vjr  UNO  llVUO  I  WlVO  an  schools  having  paimer  Penmanship  adoptions. 

rpTTTp  DAT  1\/TT?D  "!\/n?rrTJ/'YTY  DT  A  XT  when  followed  exactly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which  becomes  a  big 

l-tl-L  rALMLK  ML1J1UJJ  ULAN  asset  in  school,  business  and  social  life. 

"PAT  1\/TTT’P  X/TTT’T'UrYPl  PTT'XTIX/T  A  XTQTJTP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print.  Thus.it  con- 
-^-^-t^-tVIIblV'  1VIJL  1  I1UJJ  Jr  UjINJ  IVLrxlN  OXlIJr  serves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method 
Penmanship  compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thus  conserving  health  and  vision. 

PAT  TX/TTTP  IX/TTT'T'TmrV  QPTPT  T  PPQ  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  are  attracting  more  and  more  the  attention 
E 1V1  Fj IV  1VIIL  I I1WU  Or  ILl^I^ILIVO  0f  modern  educators.  '  ollow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
lesson  with  the  Palmer  Y  ethod  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly  gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  ScrlS  qnuS£ea£ 

cause  they  offer  the  very  greatest  value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 


2128  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago 


Pittock  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  A  RE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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R.  N.  of  University  Extension  Service  were  the  in¬ 
structors. 

A  Parent-Teachers’  Association  has  been  organized 
by  six  rural  districts  west  of  Fullerton. 

Kearney  County 

In  the  Norman  school,  Mr.  Durfee  Larsen  succeeds 
Miss  Martha  Hotter,  who  has  done  splendid  work  for 
three  years.  Miss  Lotter  is  enrolled  as  a  senior  in 
the  Kearney  Normal.  Miss  Anna  Saltzgaber,  one 
of  our  strong  primary  teachers,  is  teaching  her  third 
year  in  the  primary  grades. 

Heartwell  has  two  new  teachers  in  the  high  school 
• — Miss  Ellen  Gallagher  and  Dena  Theis.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Agnes  Kerrigan  and  the  Misses  Dena  Pan- 
tenberg  and  Mary  Porterfield  in  the  grades,  returned 
for  their  second  year. 

Axtell  has  three  new  teachers.  Miss  Esther  Enock- 
son,  high  school  principal;  Miss  Margaret  Kelley, 
assistant,  and  Miss  Pauline  Motter,  primary  teacher. 

Consolidated  District  No.  12  at  Wilcox  has  an 
entirely  new  force  in  the  high  school.  Supt.  W.  H. 
LeBar  has  as  his  principal  Miss  Mary  E.  Bucher, 
with  Miss  June  Nieman  as  assistant.  All  but  one 
of  the  grade  teachers  returned.  Miss  Bessie  Camp 
is  the  new  intermediate  teacher.  Four  large  auto 
trucks  are  being  used  for  the  transportation  of  rural 
pupils,  and  the  second  year  of  this  consolidated 
school  is  most  gratifying  in  its  results  and  opera¬ 
tions. 

Newark  has  a  fine,  new  two-room  building.  The 
new  high  school  is  being  well  attended.  Several  of 
the  students  are  boys  who  would  have  been  deprived 
of  a  high  school  education  if  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  home  to  get  it.  Kearney  Normal  has 
taken  this  school  under  its  supervision,  and  that  of 
itself  means  success.  Prof.  Otto  Hasik  is  doing 
splendid  work  and  creating  a  fine  school  spirit. 

Lowell  has  painted  its  building  and  made  extensive 
repairs.  Their  school  is  catching  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teachers.  Prof.  Norval  Smith  believes  in  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  best  effort,  and  Newark  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

Minden  has  a  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  its  grade  teachers — only  two  remaining.  Of  these, 
Miss  Marion  Sawyer  was  elected  principal  of  the 
ward  building  and  Miss  Edith  Peterson  continues 
in  the  fourth  grade.  Minden  is  fortunate  in  securing 
Mrs.  Carrie  Sawyer,  first  primary;  Miss  Lorene 
Moore,  second  primary;  Miss  Laura  Easter,  third 
grade;  Misses  Erma  Powers  and  Alvina  Amende,  fifth 
grade;  Miss  Audrey  Potts,  sixth;  Miss  Myrtle  Thor- 
son,  seventh;  and  Miss  Laura  Lynn,  eighth  grade. 
Miss  Florence  Sharpe  is  music  supervisor.  In  the 
high  school,  Misses  Muriel  Smith  and  Elva  Gooden 
and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Frederickson  are  the  only  changes. 
B.  H.  Bracken  is  filling,  in  a  very  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  his  fourth  year  as  superintendent. 

Among  the  rural  schools,  No.  41  has  the  highest 
enrollment.  Forty  pupils  and  eight  grades  requires 
an  exceptional  teacher.  Miss  Sarah  Smith  is  proving 
herself  equal  to  the  situation  and  giving  splendid 


Eighth  Grade  Examination  Question  Book 

An  excellent  review  in  all  the  subjects. 

PRICE  35  CENTS.  Address 

Sam  C  Stephenson,  305  Eleventh  St  ,  Aurora,  Nebr 


Memory  Gems 

An  excellent  book  for  opening  exercises.  New  and  up-to-date. 
PRICE  25  CENTS.  Address 

Sam  C.  Stephenson,  i305  Eleventh  St  ,  Aurora,  Nebr 


satisfaction.  Nine  pupils  are  beginners  and  six 
are  eighth  graders. 

District  No.  8  has  a  fine  new  building  with  furnace 
and  other  modern  equipment.  Pupils  and  patrons 
alike  take  much  pride  in  their  new  plant. 

The  county  institute  was  a  splendid  success.  The 
Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  school,  all  rural 
and  grade  teachers  met  in  Minden  for  a  one-day 
conference.  This  was  followed  in  October  by  a  two- 
day  session.  Unusual  interest,  one  hundred  per  cent 
attendance,  ideal  weather,  combined  with  the  splendid 
work  of  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler  and  Miss  Alice  Hennigan 
of  Lincoln,  made  this  a  most  enjoyable  as  well  as 
helpful  institute. 

Kearney  County  has  a  very  efficient  attendance 
officer.  Mr.  M.  C.  Bang  of  Minden  is  doing  good  work 
with  gratifying  results. 


Jhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world 

VrENUS 
PENCILS 

S  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as 
you  please;  but  always 
smoother  than  you  had  dreamed 
Any  VENUS  PENCIL  you  select 
glides  over  the  paper  with  a  restful 
freedom  from  friction  No  other  pen¬ 
cil  so  perfectly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instructor  and  pupil  alike. 

3  n  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  line9  .  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  .  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean,  fine  lines  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  .  .  .  7H-8H-9H 
Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  $1.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  .  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout  the  World 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Also  London,  England 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS! 

DO  YOU  NEED  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITH¬ 
METIC?  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE  HELPED 
HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  THEY  WILL  HELP 
YOU.  SEND  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

PROBLEMS  IN  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  25c.  - 
A  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  30c. 

Addres*—  J.  B.  FAUGHT, 

917  Walnut  St.  Yankton,  So.  Dak. 
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Woodruff  Printing  Co. 

Phone  B3500  v  LINCOLN 

1000-08  Q  Street  '  NEBRASKA 

Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  largest  Printi  ng 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AN D  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


ARE  YOU  A  GRADUATE? 

Teachers  must  now  show  their  credits.  Examinations  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Very  soon  you  will  be  unable  to  secure 
a  certificate  to  teach,  unless  you  are  a  High  School  and  Normal 
Graduate.  Why  not  then  enroll  in  Carnegie  College  and  complete 
your  High  School  and  Normal  Courses  by  mail,  as  hundreds  of 
others  have  done  within  the  past  20  years?  Grammar  School, 
High  School,  Normal,  Special  English,  Journalism,  Bible,  Civil 
Service,  Engineering,  Drawing,  Agricultural,  Domestic  Science, 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Banking,  Salesmanship, 
Real  Estate,  Collection,  Law,  and  many  other  courses  are  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  by  mail.  Regular  college  courses  and  post  grad¬ 
uate  work  may  also  be  arranged.  Typewriters  are  rented  and  sold 
to  our  students  at  only  $3.00  per  month.  It  costs  you  only  a 
trifle  to  take  our  Home  Study  Courses.  This  ad  will  not  appear 
again.  Write  us  now.  For  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  and  fuT. 
particulars,  address 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 


M*. 


duL  a.  SLUfimmjmdmJt 

’Mu{ 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

uA  a6  d&MMvna  o/  am  amuud 

MdoJuf  oa  tfm  MacAeA  '? 

BqCcIIISO  C^S  f°undationbook  in  the  school- 

-  room  performs  actual  service. 

Successful  teachers  well  know  the  help  this 
“  Supreme  Authority  ”  is  in  history,  geography, 
language,  and  civic  classes,  not  to  mention  its 
necessity  in  work  on  synonyms,  pronunciation, 
new  words,  etc.  It  is  a  universal  question  answer¬ 
er,  equivalent  in  type  matter  to  a  15  -  volume 
encyclopedia. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  including  hundreds  of  New 
Words.  30,000  Geographical  Subjects.  12,000  Biograph¬ 
ical  Entries.  6,000  Illustrations  and 
2,700  Pages. 

Why  not  suggest  to  your  super¬ 
intendent  that  a  copy  of  the  New 
International  be  supplied  for 
your  school  ? 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages  of  Regular 
and  India-Paper  Editions,  Prices,  etc. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Make  your  teaching  experience  count  in  Christian 

Social  Service. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN 

helps  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  leadership  by 
preparing  young  women  for  positions  as  Directors  of 
Religious  Education,  Secretaries  of  Young  People’s 

Work,  Church  Assistants,  Directors  and  Instructors  in 
Week-day  Religious  Education. 

The  School  is  ideally  located  for  such  work.  Tuition 

and  living  expenses  are  low.  The  Winter  Quarter 

begins  January  3,  1922. 

MISS  MARGARET  TAYLOR,  Dean, 

5603  Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 


Superintendent  and  Coaches 

FOOTBALL  and  BASKETBALL  EQUIPMENT 


in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 


LOWEST  PRICES 

Prompt  Shipments 
Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Lincoln  Sporting  Goods  Company 

123  North  14th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

•  Wholesalers  Retailers 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Thomas  County 

Thomas  County  High  School  has  the  honor  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  first  Hi-Y  conference  ever  held  in  the  sand 
hill  district.  A  splendid  conference  was  held  here 
with  Mr.  H.  W.  Kendall  of  Grand  Island  in  charge. 
A  number  of  good  speakers  were  on  the  program  and 
the  delegates  from  the  surrounding  towns  were 
royally  entertained  while  they  were  in  Thedford. 
The  Ladies  Club  served  two  banquets,  and  the  people 
of  the  community  did  everything  possible  to  make 
the  conference  a  success.  The  basketball  tournament 
which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  conference  was 
won  by  the  delegation  from  Dunning. 

The  enrollment  of  Thomas  County  High  School  has 
increased  nearly  100%  since  Supt.  G.  W.  Saunders 
took  charge  two  years  ago. 

Jefferson  County 

Educational  Rallies  are  being  held  at  all  centers 
in  the  county  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and  for  educa¬ 
tion,  for  better  schools,  better  teachers,  better  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  Four  meetings  are  planned 
for  each  place  with  speakers  and  a  leader  for  com¬ 
munity  singing,  the  local  teachers  to  provide 
for  the  arrangement,  find  a  speaker  to  give  the 
response  and  also  plan  some  special  stunts.  They 
usually  arrange  to  have  some  light  refreshments  for 
sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  in  which  the  meeting  is  held.  This  is  to  hold 
the  people  and  encourage  sociability.  The  people 
are  very  responsive  and  after  one  meeting  are  beg¬ 
ging  for  another,  some  places  asking  for  a  meeting 
each  month.  An  interest  is  being  aroused  that  will 
be  of  some  material  good  to  the  county.  The  County 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  A.  H.  Hiltner,  Superintendent 
Morton  of  Fairbury,  and  County  Superintendent  Eva 
Shuman  are  planning  and  putting  on  this  program. 
Each  place  the  crowd  increases  in  numbers,  about 
four  hundred  coming  out  to  hear  the  last  program. 

Another  thing  that  is  making  good  is  the  work  in 
vitilized  Agriculture.  At  the  county  Institute  a 
short  course  was  held  in  which  fourteen  teachers 
took  the  work  and  are  putting  it  into  practice.  The 
way  the  work  is  presented,  it  touches  and  gives  life 
to  each  and  every  subject,  giving  the  children  a 
reason  for  studying  what  they  do  as  they  see  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put.  It  includes  every  child  in 
every  grade  and  gives  him  a  special  interest  each 
day.  The  project  has  been  carried  out  very  success¬ 
fully  in  Missouri  and  Jefferson  county  teachers  are 
receiving  help  weekly  from  the  county  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Nordiway  county  in  putting  this  ever.  This 
is  the  only  county  in  the  state  doing  this  wo:k. 


Merrick  County 

Every  district  in  Merrick  county,  but  District  4, 
complied  with  the  new  institute  law. 

There  were  255  pupils  who  fall  under  the  compul¬ 
sory  school  law  age  out  of  school  on  September  16. 
There  were  eleven  large  districts  not  reported  at  that 
date,  so  there  was  a  greater  number  than  255  out  of 
school.  This  county  does  not  employ  a  truant  officer. 


TEMPERANCE  DAY  PROGRAM 

The  Nebraska  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  furnishing  a  fine  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  furnished 
free  to  teachers.  Copies  may  be  secured  from  the 
County  or  State  Superintendent.  The  day  suggested 
for  this  program  in  the  rural  schools  is  January 
16,  1922.  *  * 


NEBRASKA  WOMEN’S  EDUCATIONAL  CLUB 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Woman’s  Educational  Club  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  11,  1921.  The  Club  consists  of  the  leading 
women  educators  of  Nebraska,  is  state  wide  in  its 
membership,  and  stands  for  progressive  educational 
measures. 

“Resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Educational  Club  of  Nebraska,  on  this  Armistice  Day 
of  1921,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
on  disarmament  in  our  national  capital,  repeat  the 
action  of  last  May,  and  by  repetition  emphasize  our 
endorsement  of  the  attempt  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  lessen  the  armaments  of  nations. 

“Resolved  that,  as  a  Woman’s  Educational  Club 
of  Nebraska,  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University  in  the  firm  stand 
they  have  taken  in  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
funds  of  the  University  voted  by  the  legislature  for 
educational  purposes. 

“We,  the  Nebraska  Woman’s  Educational  Club, 
feel  that  a  real  educational  hardship  is  worked  on 
the  children  of  the  state,  outside  of  city  districts, 
and  we  therefore  wish  to  go  on  record  as  standing 
for  nine  months  compulsory  attendance  law  for  all 
children  of  the  state.” 

The  Club  heartily  endorsed  the  Sterling-Towner 
bill,  stating  that  it  would  be  fatal  if,  at  this  stage, 
education  were  submerged  in  the  Welfare  Bill. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are:  President,  E.  Ruth 
Pyrtle.  Lincoln;  Secretary,  Mary  Crawford,  Kearney 
State  Teachers’  College;  Treasurer,  Miss  Lulu  Wirt, 

I'  earney  State  Teachers  College. 


THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Metropolitan  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Call  on  us  to  fill  mid-year  vacancies.  We  are  at  the  center  of  the  educational  field  and’give  officials 
immediate  service.  Teachers  who  will  be  available  should  write  for  enrollment  blanks  AT  ONCE. 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  3  2%  Clinton,  Iowa 

There  are  Five  Reosons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are:  Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 

for  the.same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 

FREE  REGISTRATION  TrRRITARY  THE  12  central  states 

rnLL  ncUldllfHIIUn  ItKrClIUrtY  Also  Ky.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Mont,  and  Wyo. 
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WESTERN 

TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 

ALL 

OFFICES 

FREE  REGISTRATION 

WILL 

SERVE  YOU 

Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 

One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

Peoples  Gas  Building 

Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  Bank  Building 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Plymouth  Building 

WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 


If  you  are  \  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  _____  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


OMAHA,  315  Courtney  Bldg.,  NEBRASKA 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Needs  teachers  continually - Best  schools  our  patrons 

Masonic  Temple,  DENVER,  COLO.  714  Missouri  Ave.,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


TEACHING  POSITIONS  are  still  plentiful  with  us.  QUICK  placement 
given  good  teachers.  Write  fully  today.  Enclose  Photo. 

STEWART  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

LINCOLN,  -  -  NEBRASKA 


Home  Office,  BOISE,  IDAHO  Utah  Office,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  California  and  Hawaii,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Largest  Western  Agency.  Enroll  at  once  for  Emergency  Vacancies  and  for  U22 


The  Agency  that  Really  Helps 

QUICK  SERVICE  REGISTRATION  FREE 

210  South  13th  Street  LINCOLN,  NEBR.  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M  E  SHUCK.  Manager 

SUPERIOR  PERSONAL  SERVIC  E— H IGHEST  PROFESSIONAL  EFFICIENCY 


AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg.Denver.Colo 


PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


Branch  Offices:  Portland,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Lum.  Exchange. 


s 

TEACHERS  WANTED  —  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 

vocational  fields.  No  elementary  school  positions.  Fill  the  better  places 

only.  All  States.  Get  details. 

lllllil 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

BERKELEY, CALIF.  — - 0DE0N  BLDG.,ST.L0UIS,M9 

Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HOLIDAY  SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 


Send  Us  Your  Mail  Orders 


High  Shoes  in  black, 
brown  and  gray  kid, 
Cuban,  flat  heels  or 
high  French  covered 
heels,  shoes  that  sold 
for  $10  and  $15  last 
year,  now  priced  $2.95 
to  $6.95. 


New  and  different  dress 
pumps,  fashioned  in  kid, 
suede,  patent  leather, 
satin  and  calfskin  in  brown 
and  black.  Cuban,  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Louis  heels. 
Two, three, and  four  straps. 

$4.95,  $6.95  and  up 


Oxfords,  with  Cuban,  Military  or 
French  heels,  in  suede,  kid  calf¬ 
skin  and  patent  leather.  Tan, 
dark  brown  or  black,  $4.95  up. 


We  are  sole  agents  for  Ground 
Gripper  Shoes  for  men,  women 
and  children,  the  original  and 
correct  surgical  shoe. 

Our  line  of  felt  slippers  for 
men,  women  and  children  is 
now  complete.  We  have  never 
had  a  greater  variety.  Prices, 
95c  and  up. 


Holeproof  Hosiery  for 


Men’s  Brown  and  Black  Kid  and 
Calfskin,  Pointed  and  the  new 
French  toes,  perforated  and 
plain,  $4.95  and  up. 


Men  and 

Order  by 


Women 

Number 


LADIES’  HOSE 

No.  190 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top 

Lisle  hose,  all  colors . 75c 

No.  680 — Ladies’  Ribbed  ^  _ 

Top  Silk  faced  hose,  all  colors  $1»00 
No.  480— Ladies’  Ribbed  Top 
pure  silk  seamless  hose,  all  __ 

colors . .  $1.60 

No.  580 — Ladies  Ribbed  Top 
pure  silk  seam  back  hose,  ^ 

all  colors . ...$1.65 

All  Orders  Filled  Day 
of  Receipt  and  Sent  l  ^^1  ||J  f 
Subject  to  Your  L/ vl 

Approval  X 


Men’s  straight  last  shoes  in  black 
and  brown  kid,  kangaroo  and 
calfskin,  specially  priced, 

$6.95  and  $7.45 


No.  980 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  extra  3 
heavy  pure  silk,  seam  back 
hose,  all  colors,  plus  3c  war*„ 

tax . $>£•&%) 

No.  1890 — Ladies’  Silk  and  Wool 
Hose,  in  brown,  blue  and  green 
heather  mixed  colors,  plus  a-. 

ip  5c  war  tax .  $2.50 

No.  2200 — Ladies’  Heavy  Pure  Silk, 
full  fashioned  hose,  all 
colors,  plus  5c 

on  -- 

tor© 


..She.. 

He  bra  ska  Geacber 


VOL.  XXIV 


No.  5 


JANUARY,  1922 


THURLOW  LIEURANCE 

Greatest  Living  Authority  on  Native  Indian  Music,  University  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Lincoln.  On  his  left.  Chief  Red  Wing  of  the  Winnebagos;  on 
his  right,  Chief  Tyndall  of  the  Omahas.  He  has  just  been 
recording  the  songs  of  these  young  Chieftains 
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A  GOOD  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 


LET  IDEAL  KINDERGARTEN  HELPS 

HELP  YOU 


Construction  Paper 
Blackboard  Stencils 
Booklet  Covers  to  Color 
Busy  Work  Stencils 
Counting  Blocks 
Crayola 


Set.  N?  6  Cornfield 


Poster  Paper 
Drill  Cards 
Drawings  to  Color 
Map  Stencils 
Number  Cards 
Word  Cards 


Cubical  Counting  Blocks 


Peg  Boards  and  Pegs 


Weaving  Mats 


Circus  Pictures 

CUT  COLOR  and  PASTE 

H.n.ttr o»««b 

iW) 

Complete  Stock  in  Lincoln 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126-28  Q  Street 
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Woodruff  Printing  Co. 

Phone  B3500  LINCOLN 

1000-08  Q  Street  NEBRASKA 

Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  largest  Printi  ng 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AN D  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


MAIL  SERVICE 


brings  large 
stocks  to  you! 

QUR  great  CLEARANCE  SALE  offers  thousands  of 
opportunities  to  SAVE  on  ready-to-wear,  millinery, 
shoes,  domestics,  linens  and  other  things  for  the  home. 
COME  TO  LINCOLN  or— 


Write  to  us  for  your  needs 


CONTENTS 


Showing  the  Taxpayer  Returns  on  His 

Investment  . 174-176 

School  Boards  and  School  Heads  Meet . 176 

Maintaining  Present  Salary  Levels, 
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Determining  Salaries  Sensibly, 

A.  L.  Caviness . 177 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  New  Year  comes  in  the  midnight  hour 
Wh  en  the  beautiful  world  is  still, 

And  the  moonlight  falls  in  a  silver  stream 
Over  meadow  and  wood  and  hill. 

We  cannot  hear  the  tread  of  his  feet. 

For  so  silently  comes  he; 

But  the  ringing  bells  the  good  news  tell 
As  they  sound  over  land  and  sea. 

Where  er  he  steps  new  joys  upspnng. 

And  hopes,  that  were  lost  or  dim. 

Grow  sweet  and  strong  in  the  golden  hours. 
That  he  everywhere  bears  with  him. 

He  brings  us  snow  from  the  fleecy  clouds; 
He  sends  us  the  springtime  showers; 

He  gladdens  our  world  with  the  light  of  life 
And  fills  its  lap  with  flowers. 

— Marie  Zetterberg 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

Ring  out,  O  tells,  ring  silver-sweet  o'er  Kill  and  moor  and  fell! 
In  mellow  ecKoes,  let  your  cKimes  tKeir  Kopeful  story  tell. 

Ring  out,  ring  out,  all-jubilant,  tKis  joyous  glad  refrain; 

'A  bright  New  Year,  a  glad  New  Year,  hath  come  to  us  again! 

OK,  who  can  say  Kow  much  of  joy  within  it  there  may  be 
Stored  up  for  us,  who  listen  now  to  your  sweet  melody? 
Good-bye,  Old  Year!  tried  trusty  friend  thy  tale  at  last  is  told . 

O,  New  \  ear,  write  thou  thine  for  us  in  lines  of  brightest  gold! 

■ — Unknown 


SHOWING  THE  TAXPAYER  RETURNS  ON  HIS  SCHOOL  INVESTMENT 


The  schools  require  a  great  deal  of  money. 
They  are  held  responsible  for  training  young 
American  citizens.  The  schoolmen  of  America 
with  cooperating  school  boards  direct  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  23  million  children  in  a  physical  plant 
valued  at  13  billion  dollars.  The  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  upkeep  of  this  vast  plant  is  760  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  or  an  annual  overhead  expense  of 
less  than  7%.  The  taxpayers  who  support  the 
schools  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  a  fair  ac¬ 
counting  for  school  expenditures.  They  have 
a  right  to  insist  on  rigid  economy,  fair  returns 
on  their  investment,  and  the  wise  operation 
of  the  plant. 

The  following  City  Superintendents  in  Ne¬ 
braska  have  given  these  suggestions,  among 
others,  for  making  the  taxpayers  feel  that 
school  investments  really  pay: 

Supt.  C.  Ray  Gates,  Columbus 

“My  purpose  has  been  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  schools  were  accomplishing  the  aim 
for  which  they  were  intended  and  that  it  is 
being  done  in  an  economical  manner.  By  means 
of  a  printed  annual  report,  by  means  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity,  and  public  addresses  to 
luncheon  clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  with  a  good  newspaper  report  on  them, 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  this  idea  before  the 
people. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  work  of  our 
school  nurse  has  saved  the  city  at  least  two 
epidemics  of  diphtheria.  It  would  be  possible, 


I  think,  to  compute  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
returns  of  this  investment,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  factors  such  as  absence  of  sickness 
and  death.  All  of  us  know  if  we  stop  to  think 
about  it,  that  education  does  increase  land 
values”. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Littel,  North  Platte 

“Our  best  plan  of  keeping  taxpayers  fully 
advised  as  to  what  they  get  for  their  money 
is  thru  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  where 
all  school  plans  are  thoroly  discussed”. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Hill,  Long  Pine 

“I  do  not  see  how  we  can  put  a  money  value 
on  education,  and  when  you  ask  me  to  show 
actual  dollars-and-cents  returns  it  is  hard  to 
do.  We  have  a  new  building  here  and  there 
is  a  keen  interest  in  school.  This  is  a  railroad, 
division  point  and  we  have  as  inhabitants  men 
who  work  on  the  railroad.  They  are  eager  to 
have  a  good  school  so  you  see  my  task  has 
been  easy”. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Demel,  Coleridge 

“A  good  talking  point  is  what  has  and  is 
being  spent  for  war  in  comparison  with  what 
is  being  spent  for  education.  A  single  battle¬ 
ship  which  will  cost  $45,000,000,  would  give 
20,000  high  school  students  a  college  education. 
That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost 
for  maintenance  of  the  ship. 

“The  school  is  the  chief  business  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Nobody  would  live  in  a  community 
where  there  is  no  school.  If  there  were  no 
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school  there  would  be  little  demand  for  land, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  land  would  be 
much  lower". 

Supt.  Don  R.  Leech,  Friend 

“Two  columns  of  school  notes  go  into  the 
paper  each  week  thru  the  local  newspaper. 
These  are  so  written  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
students’  names  are  printed  each  week,  every 
name  being  printed  sometime.  Our  commercial 
club  meets  each  Monday  for  dinner  at  which 
time  I  am  often  called  upon  to  tell  about  our 
schools.  Our  annual  patron-teachers  meeting 
also  serves  as  a  valuable  publicity  affair. 

“In  connection  with  school  programs,  ath¬ 
letics,  debating,  musical  organizations  in  school, 
and  excellent  work  in  all  regular  studies,  the 
names  of  pupils  who  do  things  are  published”. 

Supt.  Wayne  Soper,  Eagle 

“We  have  vocational  courses  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  in  agriculture,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  to  train  the  boys  to  be  better  farmers 
and  the  girls  to  be  better  home  makers. 

“We  have  organized  a  Community  Club, 
which  meets  in  the  school  auditorium,  one  part 
of  the  preamble  of  which  reads  do  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prosperity  of  the  village  of  Eagle 
and  its  surrounding  country,  to  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  better  stock,  crops,  better  business,  better 
homes,  and  better  citizenship’. 

“We  use  the  school  plant  for  all  community 
affairs  of  an  educational  nature.  Practically 
all  school  entertainments  are  free  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  district”. 

Supt.  Lowell  S.  Devoe,  Oxford 

“We  have  just  completed  a  new  building. 

We  are  attempting  to  show  the  people  that 
this  building  has  contributed  to  the  value  of 
their  land.  No  definite  line  of  procedure  has 
been  mapped  out.  However,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  you  will  hear  from  me  later”. 
Supt.  J.  I.  Ray,  Wisner 

“From  our  last  two  graduating  classes,  we 
have  this  year  thirteen  teachers  that  are  teach¬ 
ing  and  getting  salaries  ranging  from  $85  to 
$100  per  month. 

“The  district  will  receive  this  year  from 
tuition  pupils  from  the  country  around  Wisner 
between  $4000  and  $4500  in  tuition”. 
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Supt.  R.  R.  MeGee,  David  City. 

We  have  used  the  following  means  to  show 
the  value  of  the  public  schools: 

1.  Discussion  before  the  Open  Forum. 

2.  Speaker  at  Commercial  Club  dinner. 

3.  Evening  address  by  Dean  Tillberg  of 
Midland  College  on  “The  Value  of  the 
Schools". 

4.  Speakers  before  educational  rallies  at  the 
High  School. 

Already  sentiment  has  developed  that  the 
schools  shall  be  the  last  to  suffer.  The  facts 
have  been  shown  proving  that  David  City  is 
not  paying  high  according  to  other  towns  in 
the  state. 

We  are  trying  to  impress  the  idea:  “You 
will  get  what  you  pay  for”. 

Supt.  G.  S.  Hoppel,  North  Loup 

“I  think  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 

keeping  wages  up  for  school  teachers  is  the  fact^ 
that  the  price  of  farm  products  is  not  at  all 
controlling  the  price  of  other  commodities^ 
While  agricultural  products  are  on  the  decline, 
wholesale  prices  on  other  commodities  have 
gradually  increased.  The  ability  of  a  school 
teacher  to  live  depends  not  on  the  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  any  very  great  extent  but 
on  the  price  of  other  articles.  A  living  wage 
will  not  under  present  conditions  permit  of 
lower  salaries”. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon,  University  Place 

“First  of  all,  we  secure  the  very  best  teach¬ 
ers  that  the  money  at  hand  will  permit  •  supply 
them  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  work,  and  then  require  them  to  make  a 
showing,  not  in  our  way ,  but  in  their  own  way. 

“Second,  we  take  particular  care  to  let  pat¬ 
rons  know  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  the 
schools.  When  a  teacher  has  worked  out  some¬ 
thing  worth  while,  we  find  some  means  of 
letting  the  public  know  about  it,  and  especially 
whose  work  it  is. 

“Third,  we  call  to  the  high  school,  business 
men,  professional  men  and  women,  for  ad¬ 
dresses  each  week. 

“Fourth,  we  make  use  of  the  local  papers  to 
inform  the  people  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
to  urge  them  to  come  to  the  school  building  at 
any  time. 
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“Fifth,  teachers  are  urged  to  give  exposi¬ 
tions  of  their  daily  work,  but  discouraged  ii^ 
special  programs.  Often  the  patrons  receive 
written  invitations  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
a  certain  room  or  department.  When  they 
come  they  will  find  the  usual  daily  work,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  short  program. 

“Salaries  have  been  gradually  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  University  Place  since  I  came  here 
nearly  four  years  ago,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
will  be  decreased  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  completed  three  new  build¬ 
ings;  increased  the  teaching  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent;  raised  the  budget  from 
$33,000  to  $92,000  a  year;  voted  $95,000  in 
bonds  two  years  ago,  and  $20,000  about  a 
month  ago”. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Myers,  Bloomfield 

“One  thing  that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  school 
fair  and  open  house  week  during  the  latter 
part  of  March.  I  am  planning  to  have  on  ex¬ 
hibition  a  large  amount  of  school  work  of  all 
kinds,  to  show  both  afternoon  and  evening 
many  regular  classes  actually  at  work,  together 
with  a  fair  amount  of  the  usual  entertainment 
features.  In  advertising  this  special  week  I 
am  planning  to  get  out  a  hand  bill  with  the 
heading:  4 Know  Your  Schools.  Do  They  De¬ 
liver  the  Goods?  Are  Thev  Worth  the  Price?’  ” 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SCHOOL  HEADS  MEET 

The  Nebraska  Association  of  School  Boards 
and  School  Executives  will  meet  in  Hastings, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  26  and  27,  1922. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  a  number  of  minor 
topics  will  be  considered.  Among  these  are 
“The  Uniform  System  of  School  Accounting”, 
“The  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Education”,  and  “Additional  Sources 
of  Revenue  for  Schools”.  On  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  it  is  planned  to  bring  to  the  meeting  Supt. 
Francis  G.  Blair  of  Illinois.  On  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  the  entire  session  will  be  given  over  to  the 
topic,  “Does  Education  in  Nebraska  Cost  Too 
Much  ?”  The  Friday  afternoon  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  discussing  “How  May  the  Expenses 
of  the  Schools  be  Reduced  Without  Reducing 
Their  Efficiency?” 


At  the  meeting  last  January,  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  300  delegates  representing  over  100  school 
districts.  The  Association  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  interests  of  the  School  Boards 
and  Superintendents  are  identical,  and  that 
great  benefit  can  result  from  meeting  together 
and  talking  over  common  problems. 


MAINTAIN  PRESENT  SALARY  LEVEL 

Carl  Kramer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  and  President  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  Association  of  School  Boards  and  School  Exe¬ 
cutives 

Responding  to  your  request  for  my  opinion 
on  the  question  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  will 
say  that  I  believe  the  present  general  level 
should  be  maintained. 

While  many  of  our  people  are  complaining 
about  our  high  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
comes,  but  few  find  fault  with  our  school 
taxes.  Strict  economy  within  reason  should  of 
course  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup¬ 
plies  or  in  necessary  improvements,  but  when 
it  comes  to  fixing  our  teachers’  salaries  we  must 
remember  that  teachers’  salaries  before  the  late 
war  were  lamentably  low,  that  they  continued  so 
too  long,  and  were  only  raised  when  living  ex¬ 
penses  in  many  cases  exceeded  the  salaries  and 
when  many  teachers  had  taken  up  other  and 
more  lucrative  employment.  Many  vacancies 
all  over  the  country  occurred  which  were  im¬ 
possible  to  fill  even  with  a  raise  of  salaries. 

Granting  that  war  wages  in  some  lines  are 
receding  under  the  present  stringencjq  if  we  do 
not  want  our  teachers  to  use  the  profession  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  some  better  paying  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  want  them  to  be  able  to  save 
a  little  compensation  above  their  salaries  for 
a  future  rainy  day,  we  should  not  cut  their  sal¬ 
aries  now.  Nor  should  a  conscientious  teacher 
expect  an  increase  during  these  hard  times. 

By  sane  management  and  cooperation  we 
must  all  insist  upon  keeping  up  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  and  efficiency  in  our  schools,  not 
alone  in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  but  also  in  everv  school  district  in 

^  i 

Nebraska. 
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DETERMINING  SALARIES  SENSIBLY 

A.  L.  Caviness,  President  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Peru 

The  salaries  of  teachers  absorb  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  budget  in  most  schools.  To 
reduce  taxation,  therefore,  the  first  thought  is 
to  cut  salaries  and  the  result  is  obtained.  Good 
teachers  are  necessary  for  good  schools,  but 
even  a  poor  teacher  can  not  afford  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  conducting  a  poor  school. 

A  careful  study  of  living  costs  must  precede 
any  salary  reduction  and  should  be  made  as  a 
basis  for  teacher  pay  in  a  given  community. 
A  representative  committee,  including  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board,  a  business  man,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  a  mother  of  a  family,  a  club 
woman,  a  teacher  and  a  heavy  taxpayer,  should 
investigate  and  make  a  report  on  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Cost  of  room  for  12  months 

2.  Cost  of  meals  for  12  months 

3.  Cost  of  laundry  for  12  months 

4.  Allowance  for  doctor,  dentist,  etc. 

5.  Allowance  for  clothing  for  12  months 

6.  Allowance  for  church,  charity,  etc. 

7.  Allowance  for  investment  or  saving 

It  may  be  necessary  to  average  the  individual 
findings  of  this  committee  to  secure  a  definite 
result,  but  when  once  settled,  the  school  board 
will  know  what  is  a  fair  basis  in  that  particular 
community  on  which  to  place  the  salary  of 
their  teaching  force.  Teachers  are  human  and 
must  live,  but  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  is 
on  a  par  at  least  with  the  most  devoted  of  pub¬ 
lic  servants.  _ 

IMFORMING  THE  TAXPAYERS 
Supt.  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury,  President, 
State  Teachers’  Association 

To  show  the  people  of  our  community  that 
the  schools  are  not  costing  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  I  submit  the  following: 

First:  Thru  the  County  Superintendent’s 
office,  we  are  holding  a  series  of  educational 
rallies  in  various  points  thruout  the  county. 
We  expect  to  hold  these  rallies  in  twelve  places 
and  our  plans  are  to  hold  at  least  three  rallies 
in  each  place  during  the  year.  We  are  almost 
around  the  first  time.  It  is  our  aim  to  talk  bet¬ 
ter  schools  and  to  try  to  interest  the  people 


in  the  public  school  as  an  institution  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  We  also  aim  to  show  them  that 
the  very  best  of  education  is  none  too  good 
for  their  own  boys  and  girls.  It  is  our  thought 
to  present  some  figures  that  will  show  them 
they  are  not,  after  all,  spending  any  great 
amount  of  money  on  their  schools  as  compared 
to  other  items  of  expense,  many  of  which  might 
be  considered  as  luxuries. 

Second :  At  the  weekly  meeting  of  our  local 
chamber  of  commerce  where  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  business  men  are  always  pres¬ 
ent,  the  cause  of  the  local  schools  has  been 
presented  three  times.  The  Superintendent  has 
presented  the  matter  of  public  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole, 
emphasizing  the  growth  of  education,  especi¬ 
ally  showing  that  pupils  are  staying  in  school 
today,  much  longer  than  ever  before,  which,  of 
course,  means  more  teachers  and,  therefore,  a 
greater  expense.  Our  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  has  presented  the  vocational  work  and 
has  been  able  to  show  that  the  federal  aid, 
plus  the  tuition  from  the  non-resident  students 
in  his  department,  makes  that  special  work  al¬ 
most  self-supporting.  The  principal  of  our 
senior  high  school  has  appeared  and  presented 
to  the  business  men  the  matter  of  large  enroll¬ 
ment,  crowded  conditions,  very  large  classes, 
as  well  as  explaining  to  them  our  various 
courses  of  study.  One  of  the  criticisms  that 
taxpayers  now  offer  is  that  these  special 
courses  of  study  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of 
education.  Our  high  school  principal  was  able 
to  show  them  that  so  far  as  our  local  school 
is  concerned,  this  is  not  true,  because  every 
teacher  that  we  have  employed  is  carrying  the 
full  number  of  classes  with  a  peak  loaded  en¬ 
rollment  in  each  class  and  that  if  we  were  to 
dismiss  any  special  teacher  in  the  high  school, 
we  would  be  required  at  once  to  employ  some 
teacher  to  take  her  place  to  teach  some  other 
subject,  perhaps  subjects  that  the  pupil  and 
parent  did  not  care  so  much  about. 

School  Facts  a  Revelation 

This  was  a  revelation  to  a  good  many  of  our 
business  men  and  I  am  sure  it  will  stop  consid¬ 
erable  criticism  that  might  otherwise  have  gone 
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on.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  business  men, 
as  a  group,  feel  that  our  teachers  are  over-paid, 
and  so  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
serious  discussion  of  a  reduction  of  salaries  in 
Fairbury  this  spring.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  a  salary  schedule  with  $1000  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  $1400  a  maximum  for  teachers  who 
are  normal  graduates.  A  minimum  of  $1200 
with  $1700  as  a  maximum  is  provided  for 
teachers  who  hold  the  A.  B.  Degree  with  a 
further  provision  that  all  teachers  will  be  given 
$100  increase  annually  who  remain  in  the  Fair- 
burv  schools  until  they  reach  the  maximum. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  judgment  that  this 
schedule  will  hold  this  spring  and  that  those 
who  are  not  on  the  maximum  and  are  re-elected 
will  receive  the  $100  increase  for  next  year. 


COST  OF  LIVING  BALANCE  SHEET 
Supt.  G.  H.  Lake,  Orleans 

Each  of  my  teachers  is  preparing  a  report  of 
actual  living  expenses.  These  reports  I  am 
a  skin  a'  from  each  teacher  with  the  view  of 
presenting  them  to  the  public  thru  the  columns 
of  the  local  newspaper.  Here  is  a  specimen 
report  of  one  teacher  arranged  as  a  sort  of  bal¬ 
ance  sheet : 


Teacher’s  Cost  of  Living  1921-22  Twelve  Months 


Salary  . $1125.00 

Incidentals  .  $  78.00 

Board  .  432.00 

Room  .  120.00 

Clothing  .  200.00 

Doctor  or  Dentist .  25.00 

Laundry  .  50.00 

Railroad  fare .  52.00 

Agency  .  . 

Insurance  .  .... 

Interest  on  money  for  schooling.  .  .  .... 

Professional  Magazines...* .  10.00 

dues  .  .... 

State  Ass’n  railroad .  .... 

hotel  .  28.00 

Amount  applied  on  principal . 

Summer  session  1922 .  100.00 

Bank  deposit  or  loans .  .... 

Charity  and  church .  20.00 

School  amusements  and  others....  10.00 

Study  Center .  .... 


$1125.00  $1125.00 

If  such  a  teacher  is  to  make  any  investments, 
or  to  save  money  for  a  rainy  day,  it  is  clear 
that  she  can  do  so  on  her  present  salary  only  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  further  self-improve¬ 
ment. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 
Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge,  Omaha 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  holding  drives  for 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  of 
a  war  practically  forced  upon  us.  We  had  drives 
for  financial  campaigns  of  almost  every  de¬ 
scription.  Money  seemed  to  be  plentiful.  Some 
of  this  money  was  spent  wisely, — some  of  it 
could  have  been  spent  to  better  advantage. 

Inflation  of  prices  followed  the  war.  All 
seemed  to  be  prosperous.  Now  reaction  has  set 
in.  Business  men  and  farmers  find  it  difficult 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Taxation  becomes 
an  acute  problem.  Critics  are  numerous.  Con¬ 
structive  criticism  is  difficult  to  suggest.  Thc- 
money  spent  to  support  the  public  schools  of 
this  commonwealth  must  give  an  account  of 
itself. 

In  the  heat  of  discussion,  many  statements 
will  be  made  that  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
facts.  The  question  that  is  arising  in  the  minds 
of  some,  if  not  many,  is,  “Are  the  schools  worth 
the  price?” 

Are  Schools  Worth  Cost? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  first  of  all,  we 
must  recognize  a  well  known  fact  and  meet  it 
squarely.  The  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is 
to  train  bovs  and  girls  so  that  thev  may  be  and 
become  helpful  and  efficient  citizens  in  their 
communities.  They  must  be  able  to  cope  with 
their  environment.  They  must  be  good  citizens 
of  this  state  else  the  state  is  at  an  expense, 
in  providing  institutions  to  care  for  those  who 
are  charged  to  society.  We  must  also  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  school  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  investments  made  in  the  public  schools 
we  do  not  clip  coupons.  The  stock  does  not  rise 
and  fall  with  the  market.  You  do  not  receive 
dividends  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  concrete 
wav  that  you  receive  the  dividends  on  vour 
bank  stock.  You  cannot  measure  aims,  ambi¬ 
tions,  ideas  and  ideals  with  a  foot  rule,  and 
vet,  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  knows 
that,  if  the  public  schools  were  taken  out  of 
this  state  of  Nebraska  tomorrow,  the  state 
would  soon  lose  its  adult  population.  If  the 
public  schools  were  taken  out  of  your  city  vour 
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real  estate  would  be  almost  without  value.  You 
are  a  stockholder  in  the  public  schools.  You 
ask  for  an  accounting.  You  help  to  furnish 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  finished 
product  is  made.  You  want  your  child  to  have 
better  chances  than  you  had.  You  want  him 
to  become  better  intellectually,  morally,  phys¬ 
ically  and  spiritually.  You  want  him  to  pursue 
a  worthy  vocation  in  life.  You  expect  him 
to  be  trained  for  this.  Where  is  he  to  get  this 
training?  In  the  schools  of  your  city  and  of 
your  community. 

The  Public  Wouldn’t  Cut 

The  question  of  lessening  the  expense  in  the 

schools  of  a  certain  eastern  city  was  most  acute 

«/ 

two  years  ago.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
school  expense.  The  Board  of  Education  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  citizens  of  this  city  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  along  without  kindergartens ; 
that  the  city  could  reduce  the  expense  by  hay¬ 
ing  no  industrial  training;  that  they  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  their  high  schools  and  so  on.  The 
citizens  of  this  citv  arose  in  holy  horror  and 
said  that  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  these( 
opportunities  for  their  children.  So  it  will  be 
in  our  own  city.  You,  as  stockholders  in  the 
schools,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  schools 
train  your  boys  and  your  girls  for  better  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Schools  Bring  Big  Returns 

You  may  think  that  $50  a  }^ear  for  educating 
a  child  in  the  grade  schools  of  the  city  or  in 
the  rural  communities  is  exceedingly  high,  and 
vet,  when  the  child  must  attend  some  school 
outside  his  own  community  and  state,  you  can 
readily  see  that  this  is  a  very  small  sum.  But, 
even  granting  that  we  are  not  able  to  measure 
in  dollars  and  cents,  mental,  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  results,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  given  out  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  investigation  cov¬ 
ers  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  went  to 
work  at  different  times  in  their  school  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-fnTe  years,  the  boys  who 
had  finished  high  sgIiooI  had  earned  on  the 
average,  $2,224.91  more  than  the  boys  who  had 
closed  their  education  in  school  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  grade.  The  difference  in  the  yearly 


salary  of  boys  in  the  two  classes  was  $900.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $18,000  at 
five  per  cent. 

Schools  Paying  Investment 

Does  it  pay  to  send  children  to  school?  A 
similar  relationship  could  be  shown  between  the 
earning  capacity  of  those  who  had  less  than 
an  eighth  grade  education  with  those  who  had 
such  an  education.  It  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  farmer  boy  who  takes  an  agri¬ 
cultural  course  in  the  university  has  a  much 
greater  earning  capacity  than  the  one  who  does 
not.  Those  engaged  in  school  work  are  zealous 
to  save  money,  yet  they  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  this  commonwealth,  thinking  soberly,  desire 
that  the  schools  should  be  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  make  them  efficient. 

By  having  pupils  advanced  as  their  intellec¬ 
tual  ability  will  permit,  much  money  is  saved 
the  public.  One  illustration:  By  conducting 
a  single  summer  school  for  mentally  superior 
children  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  was  actually  saved  in  dollars  and  cents, 
$3000.  This  school  was  in  session  for  six  weeks 
and  had  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children. 

Schools  Enhance  Property  Values 

When  you  purchase  property  in  the  city,  the 
first  question  you  ask  is  in  regard  to  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  good  school.  When  you  buy  a  farm 
you  ask  for  good  schools  and  good  roads.  When 
you  change  your  location  from  one  city  to  an¬ 
other,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
questions  you  ask,  is  in  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  in  the  city  where  you  ex- 
pect  to  live.  What  would  your  farm  be  worth 
if  there  were  no  public  schools  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  Could  you  secure  laborers  to  work 
for  you  in  your  factory  were  not  your  workers 
able  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  public 
expense  ?  What  would  your  bank  stock  be 
worth  if  there  were  no  public  schools  in  your 
city?  The  soil  in  this  great  commonwealth  is 
the  same  soil  that  was  here  before  schools  and 
churches  were  built.  What  has  increased  its 
value?  Is  it  not  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  within  the  borders  of  the  state  ?  Think 
on  these  things. 
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FROM  OUTSIDE  LOOKING  IN 

E.  B.  Sherman,  Former  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Columbus,  Now  Mayor  of  Boise,  Idaho 

To  the  man  outside  it  looks  as  if  there  were 
on  the  part  of  both  public  and  teacher  a  feeling 
of  good-natured  indifference  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  views  of  each  other. 

The  public  generally  has  a  vague  feeling,  an 
unexpressed  belief,  that  teachers  are  educated 
and  trained  as  teachers,  not  as  citizens  of  the 
world. 

The  public  generally  thinks  of  the  teacher 
as  one  set  apart  from  matters  of  profit  and  loss, 
risk  and  danger.  To  them,  the  teacher  is  safe 
in  a  salaried  position  performing  compar¬ 
atively  unimportant  duties  in  an  artificial  state 
of  society  and  with  rather  vague  ideals. 

Public  Criticises  Inefficiency 

The  impression  has  been  strengthened  bv 
some  rather  aimless  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
by  educators  at  so-called  practical  education. 
When  a  pupil  who  has  taken  a  manual  training 
course  in  woodwork  is  unable  to  saw  a  board 
off  straight,  the  public  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
smiles  at  the  impracticability  of  the  so-called 
practical  course. 

When  the  graduate  of  a  commercial  course 
makes  numerous  errors  in  a  letter  or  cannot 
read  his  own  shorthand,  the  public  merely 
grins  in  a  tolerant  and  quizzical  way.  When 
practical  education  is  really  and  truly  prac¬ 
tical,  the  people  are  strong  for  it;  when  it  is 
not  efficient,  it  is  worse  than  if  not  attempted 
at  all,  for  it  enables  the  ill  disposed  to  say, 
“See,  the  schools  can’t  be  practical  even  when 
they  try  to  be  practical”. 

On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  seems,  to  the 
man  outside,  to  be  cock-sure  of  the  ideals  of 
education  and  the  pronouncements  of  institute 
instructors.  When  patrons  complain,  the  pub¬ 
lic  thinks  the  teacher  says  to  himself,  “Poor 
fish,  they  know  not  of  my  ideals  and  the  peda¬ 
gogical  foundation  of  my  methods,  and  they 
wouldn’t  understand  if  I  tried  to  explain”. 

Mutual  Understanding  Needed 

The  fact  is  both  the  public  and  the  teachers 
are  a  lot  more  intelligent  than  each  believes  the 
other  to  be.  If  each  could  realize  this  and  really 
try  to  understand  each  other’s  views,  each 


would  think  a  great  deal  more  of  the  other. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  should  be 
neither  a  fault-finding  arena  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  a  propaganda  meeting  on  the  other,  but 
a  place  for  mutual  understanding. 

Let  me  recommend  to  your  consideration  a 
much  greater  respect  for  the  intelligence  of 
your  patrons  and  a  much  greater  effort  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  your  patrons  your  purposes,  plans, 
operations,  and  programs.  Let  me  suggest  that 
visiting  of  schools  would  be  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  if  visitors  could  drop  in  without  disturb¬ 
ing  your  seating,  program,  and  work,  if  you 
would  act  as  if  visitors  were  no  surprise  to 
vou. 

Public  Ideals  Clear 

Looking  in  from  the  outside  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  educational  ideals  of  the  public  are 
more  definite  and  stable  than  those  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

At  the  present  time,  to  one  outside,  school 
ideals  do  not  seem  fixed  and  definite.  Culture 
and  practice,  college  requirements,  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  all  seem  flung  together,  and  the 
pupil  is  responsible  for  his  own  salvation.  We 
find  in  one  part  of  a  school  system  hired  coaches 
and  elaborate  gymnastic  equipment ;  and  in  an¬ 
other  part  no  physical  training,  play  equip¬ 
ment,  or  health  inspection. 

Both  school  and  college  seem  to  be  trying 
to  teach  the  child  how  to  make  a  living  in  a 
half  dozen  mechanical  lines  without  first  teach¬ 
ing  him  what  living  and  life  actually  are. 

Public  Demands  Three  Things 

The  public  ideal  of  education  still  is  the 
same  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  wants  its 
children  educated  along  three  main  lines.  In 
information,  it  wants  the  child  to  have  a  certain 
well-defined  mass  of  knowledge,  and  it  wants 
the  doors  of  certain  realms  of  knowledge 
opened  to  the  child.  In  ability,  it  wants  certain 
bodily  health,  endurance  and  dexterity.  It 
wants  certain  mental  facility,  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  character,  it  wants  belief  in  right, 
fairness,  justice,  democracy,  and  liberty,  crys- 
talized  into  habit. 

The  Teacher  the  Biggest  Factor 

To  the  man  outside  the  biggest  element  in 
the  school  svstem  is  the  teacher.  Tho  he  mav 
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smile  at  a  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for  now  this  and 
now  that,  tho  he  may  wonder  at  the  complexit}^ 
and  obtruseness  of  a  school  system,  it  is  on  the 
teacher  that  he  bets  his  tax  money. 

You  can  get  the  man  outside  to  vote  taxes 
or  bonds  for  almost  anything  the  schools  want, 
not  necessarily  because  he  believes  the  thing  is 
needed,  but  because  he  wants  to  keep  the  teach¬ 
ers  contented,  happy,  and  enthusiastic. 

The  man  outside  would  just  as  soon  have  his 
child  go  to  the  little  red  school  house  with 
one  room,  a  stove,  and  a  woodshed  if  there  is  a 
real  teacher  within. 

Give  Children  Real  Teachers 

He  will  build  normal  schools,  endow  colleges, 
buy  farms,  equip  shops,  anything,  if  you  will 
give  his  children  real  teachers.  He  believes  ip 
good  superintendence  and  careful  supervision 
because  he  hopes  that  thereby  a  mediocre 
teacher  may  do  good  teaching.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  men  were  so  ready  to  spend  money 
on  education  in  order  that  their  children  might 
have  real  teachers.  You  put  the  word  school 
in  front  of  almost  any  demand  and  the  people 
will  meet  the  demand,  not  entirely  because  they 
understand  the  necessity,  but  because  they  fear 
to  take  a  chance  of  lessening  the  efficiency  of 
the  teachers. 

Finally,  to  the  man  outside,  it  is  up  to  the 
teachers  to  make  good.  That  is  the  final  re¬ 
quirement.  The  teacher  must  take  her  duty 
seriously.  She  must  recognize  her  obligations 
and  be  proud  of  her  position  and  her  calling. 

WHERE  SHALL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

BE  CUT? 

Supt.  E.  H.  Koch,  Scribner 

In  considering  the  cost  of  our  school  system, 
it  may  be  well  to  separate  the  expenditures  into 
two  parts. 

First,  there  are  the  overhead  expenses,  those 
which  neither  the  school  executives  nor  boards 
of  education  control.  These  include  fuel,  light, 
and  such  general  supplies  as  pens,  paper,  tab¬ 
lets,  and  laboratory  materials,  and  they  are 
from  two  to  three  times  as  high  in  price  as 
they  were  in  pre-war  times. 

Second,  expenses  over  which  school  exec¬ 
utives  and  boards  of  education  may  be  assumed 
to  have  some  control,  namely,  the  course  of 


study  offered,  the  number  of  departments  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers. 
Under  this  second  head  we  may  consider  briefly 
the  cost  of  our  high  schools.  No  one,  I  am 
certain,  seriously  questions  the  value  received 
for  the  cost  of  the  grade  schools. 

More  Pupils  in  School 

The  high  school  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  eight  years.  Even  if 
the  course  of  study  had  not  been  extended, 
and  if  the  teachers’  salaries  had  not  been  in¬ 
creased,  the  cost  of  running  the  high  schools 
would  have  been  nearly  doubled.  The  addition 
of  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  commercial  courses,  at  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  the  public,  required  extra  teachers, 
teachers  who  had  specialized  in  these  subjects 
and  who  commanded  high  salaries. 

How  then  can  the  cost  of  our  school  system 
be  reduced  ? 

Certainly  not  by  limiting  the  number  who 
may  attend  the  high  school.  Every  boy  or 
girl  has  a  right  to  have  high  school  education. 
Shall  we  reduce  the  cost  of  our  schools  by 
eliminating  any  of  the  practical  subjects,  such 
as  domestic  science,  agriculture,  or  the  commer¬ 
cial  branches  ?  The  patrons  want  these  retained 
because  they  are  practical  and  function  in 
every  day  life.  Shall  we  reduce,  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools  by  providing  poorly-trained 
teachers  at  lower  salaries? 

No,  the  patrons  know  that  the  best  qualified 
teachers  are  the  cheapest  and  they'  rightfully 
demand  them. 

The  taxpayers  must  realize  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  Nebraska  has  increased  probably  less 
than  ten  per  cent  during  the  past  eight  years, 
hence  no  more  taxpayers;  but  the  high-school 
enrollment  has  doubled,  a  fact  which  requires 
each  taxpayer  to  pay  double  or  more  school - 
tax  than  in  recent  years. 

In  times  of  depression,  the  schools,  like  any 
other  concerns,  must  be  conservative  and  not 
branch  out  along  new  lines.  Teachers  and 
school  executives  must  reconsecrate  themselves 
to  the  work  of  their  profession  and  must  resolve 
if  possible  to  do  more  work  in  order  to  keep 
expenses  at  a  minimum  that  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  mav  not  suffer. 

%/ 
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SNOW  TIME 

Snow  t  me,  blow  time, 
(3et=EOurscap=anbsc}o  time; 

JE^es  anb  cbeefcs  are  glowing 
{Tbougb  tbe  wtnb  blows  cbill. 

IRtbe  time,  glibe  time, 

Corner anb=bave=a^slibe  time; 

Bll  tbe  slebs  are  bobbing 
©n  tbe  coasters'  bill. 


lice  time,  nice  time, 

3osou  -exercise  time, 

Shimming  o'er  tbe  sbtning  surface 
(Blab  anb  free. 
flMag  time,  gag  time, 
(3lab-it-isn't-/lbas  time, 

Minter,  jollE  winter, 

11s  tbe  time  for  me. 


NEW  YEAR  STORIES  TO  TELL  THE  CHILDREN 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


A  NEW  YEAR  SURPRISE 

Many  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Paris,  a  little 
orphan  girl  named  Paulette  lived  in  an  old 
attic  with  her  grandmother  and  her  brother 
and  sister.  She  had  gone  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fireworks  at  the  public  square.  Suddenly 
the  crowds  became  panic  stricken,  no  one  knew 
why.  With  shouts  and  wild  cries  they  rushed 
headlong  on.  Attracted  by  the  piercing  cries 
of  a  little  child,  the  author  of  this  storv 
plunged  into  the  mad  crowd  and,  at  peril  of 
his  life,  saved  little  Paulette.  What  took  place 
two  years  later  is  here  told  by  the  author : 

A  New  Year  Surprise 

Since  then,  I  had  seen  Paulette  but  little.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  her.  But  she  had  a 
grateful  heart,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
she  came  to  offer  her  best  wishes. 

“Here  is  a  flower  for  you,  Sir”,  she  said 
shyly.  “I  planted  it  myself.  See  the  pretty 
blossom.  It  is  my  Happy  New  Year  to  you”, 
she  said  blushing  modestly  and  sweetly. 

The  flower  was  in  a  common  pot  covered 
with  fancy  paper. 

uBe  seated,  my  little  girl”,  I  said,  as  I  placed 
the  flower  on  a  stand.  “How  is  my  Paulette 
today  ?” 

“Well",  she  said,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  only 
to  look  at  the  tiny  flower. 


At  first  she  talked  but  little.  Soon  she  began 
to  feel  more  at  home.  Then  in  childish  chatter 
she  told  me  all  about  herself  and  her  poor 
attic  home. 

“Grandmother  makes  paper  boxes”,  she  said. 
“I  help  her.  Little  sister  Perine  is  beginning 
to  sew,  and  brother  Henry  works  with  a 
printer”. 

Then  she  told  of  their  struggle. 

“Our  candles  burn  too  fast.  Wood  is  too 
dear”,  she  said.  “And  our  fireplace  is  so  large 
that  a  bundle  of  wood  looks  like  a  match.  The 
wind  blows  the  rain  down.  In  winter  hail 
and  snow  fall  upon  the  hearth.  Often  we 
shiver  with  cold,  and  sometimes  we  go  to  bed 
hungry”. 

“We  have  to  use  a  tiny  charcoal  stove  to 
cook  our  food”,  she  continued.  “Grandmother 
has  often  wanted  a  stove  from  the  second-hand 
shop  but  the  man  wants  seven  francs  for  it, 
and  the  times  are  too  hard  for  that”. 

“What  is  your  work  today?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  must  go  with  grandmother  and 
brother  and  sister  to  visit  the  persons  we  work 
for”,  she  answered.  “And  I  must  be  going 
now.  Happy  New  Year!” 

“Happy  New  Year,  my  child !  I  think  I 
shall  call  at  your  home  tonight”,  I  said. 

“Oh,  will  vou?  Grandmother  and  Perine 
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and  Henry  will  be  so  glad !  Do  come,  and — 
Happy  New  Year!” 

After  Paulette  had  gone,  I  placed  the  flower 
in  the  open  window  where  a  ray  of  sunshine 
bid  it  welcome.  The  birds  were  singing.  The 
sky  had  cleared.  I  sang  as  I  moved  about  the 

room. 

Poor  Paulette !  She  had  given  me  her 
choicest  gift.  Hastily  putting  on  my  coat  and 
hat,  I  went  out. 

The  tinker  soon  repaired  my  old  stove.  It 
looked  as  good  as  new  as  we  placed  it  slyly 
in  the  old  attic  room.  I  laid  in  the  great  fire¬ 
place  a  dozen  logs,  taken  from  my  winter  sup¬ 
ply.  I  can  take  a  brisk  walk  or  go  to  bed 
earlier  to  make  up  for  them. 

The  old  box  maker  and  her  children  were 
still  out.  I  trembled  for  fear  they  might  come 
upon  me  suddenly  and  spoil  my  surprise. 

But  no,  everything  is  ready.  The  lighted 
stove  murmurs  gently.  The  little  lamp  burns 
on  the  table.  The  can  of  oil  stands  ready  on 
the  shelf. 

At  last  I  hear  children’s  voices.  Here  they 

%/ 

are!  They  push  open  the  door  and  rush  in. 

“Oh,  See!  See!”  they  cried. 

“I  knew  you  would  come!”  exclaimed 
Paulette,  “And  Oh,  Grandmother,  see  what  he 
has  done !” 

“See  the  fine  roasted  chestnuts!”  said  little 
Perine,  as  she  opened  the  oven  door. 

“Well,  bless  us !  We  can  have  cider  tonight !” 
exclaimed  Grandmother,  as  she  took  the  bottle 
from  the  old  dresser. 

“Hurrah,  Hurrah!”  exclaimed  Henry.  See 
this  basket !  Cold  tongue,  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
fresh  rolls !  ”  , 

They  lay  the  cloth.  They  sit  down.  They 
eat.  Never  before  had  the  little  family  seen 
such  a  feast. 

What  bursts  of  laughter !  What  shouts  of 
joy!  Even  the  old  Grandmother  joined  in  the 
wild  merriment. 

The  evening  went  like  a  flash.  At  last  I  had 
to  go. 

“Thank  you !  •  Thank  you !  Happy  New 
Year !  Good  Night”  Merry  voices  of  children 
called  me  as  I  went  down  the  dark  attic  stairs. 


I  came  home  slowly,  thinking  on  the  simple 
events  of  the  evening. 

“At  last!  at  last!”  I  heard  my  rich  neigh¬ 
bor  murmur  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  sprang 
from  the  carriage  step  on  returning  from  her 
New  Year's  party. 

“So  soon!  So  soon!"  I  had  kept  saying  to 

mvself,  as  I  left  Paulette’s  family. 

— Emil  Souvestre  (Adapted) 

Suggestive  Exercises 

1.  Why  did  Paulette  bring  the  flower? 

2.  What  is  here  told  us  of  Paulette  and  her 
family  ? 

3.  What  did  the  little  flower  mean  to 
Paulette  ? 

4.  What  did  the  author  do  when  the  family 
was  out? 

5.  What  tells  how  much  they  were  surprised? 

6.  What  tells  you  how  greatly  they  enjoyed 
the  surprise? 

7.  What  shows  whether  or  not  the  author 
enjoyed  the  New  Year  surprise? 

Other  Selections:  Alice  Newton,  Ping, 
Happy  Bells;  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  The  New 
Year;  Alfred  Tennyson,  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells: 
Margaret  Sangster,  Where  Do  the  Old  Years 
Go?  Lucy  Larcom,  The  New  Year;  Marie 
Zetterberg,  The  New  Year;  Charles  Lamb,  The 
New  Year’s  Dinner  Party;  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  New  Year’s  Eve. 


THE  STAR  JEWELS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who 
lived  with  her  grandmother  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  The  grandmother  was  often  sad 
for  they  were  very  poor  but  the  little  girl  said, 
“Do  not  worry,  Grandmother.  See  how  fast 
I  am  growing.  I  shall  soon  be  big  enough  to 
earn  all  the  money  that  we  need”. 

Each  day  the  little  girl  went  to  the  forest 
to  gather  fagots  for  the  fire.  She  took  with  her 
a  small  crust  of  black  bread  which  was  her 
daily  portion  of  food. 

One  cold  winter  day  as  she  was  gathering 
fagots  she  met  a  little  boy.  When  he  looked 
at  her  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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“Why  do  you  cry?”  asked  the  little  girl 
kindly. 

“Because  I  am  so  hungry”,  answered  the 
child.  “/  am  so  hungry  /” 

The  little  girl  hesitated  for  she  was  very 
hungry  too.  Then  she  gave  the  crust  of  black 
bread  to  the  boy  and  wTent  on  her  way.  Soon 
she  met  another  child  in  tears. 

“Why  do  you  cry?”  asked  the  little  girl. 

“I  am  cold”,  said  the  child,  “If  I  had  a  warm 
dress  like  yours  I  should  not  shiver  so”. 

“That  is  true”,  thought  the  little  girl.  “It 
must  be  dreadful  to  be  so  cold”,  and  she  took 
off  her  dress  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  child”. 

She  ran  quickly  down  the  forest  path  filling 
her  arms  with  the  fagots,  for  she  thought,  “If 
I  work  fast  I  shall  not  be  so  cold  and  hungry”. 

When  her  arms  were  full  and  she  was  ready 


to  start  home  she  met  an  old  man.  He  was 
looking  for  fagots  but  he  was  so  old  and  bent 
that  he  could  hardly  pick  them  up. 

“I  am  young  and  strong”,  thought  the  little 
girl,  “I  can  gather  some  more”,  and  she  gave 
him  her  fagots. 

He  took  them,  but,  as  the  little  girl  looked, 
he  faded  into  mist  and  a  voice  said,  “You  have 
fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked  and  helped 
the  needy.  Take  your  reward”. 

There  fell  about  the  little  girl  a  shining 
shower.  At  first  she  thought  that  it  was  a 
shower  of  stars  but  when  she  looked  upon  the 
ground  she  saw  that  it  was  jewels.  There  they 
lay  in  shining  heaps  and  the  little  girl  gathered 
her  petticoat  full.  She  took  them  home  to  her 
grandmother  and  the}^  lived  in  comfort  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  _ wni t,  mnl „ 


Projects  in  African  Life  Projects  in  Eskimo  Life 


MAKING  GEOGRAPHY  INTERESTING 

BETH  P.  BARTON,  LincolivPublic  Schools 


. ,  J  •  u  .  .. 

While  making  a  comparative  study  of  life 
in  the  cold  lands,  and  life  in  the  hot  lands, 
the  fourth  grade  children  of  the  Hartley 
School  decided  to  represent  life  in  these  regions 
by  making  an  Eskimo  village  and  an  African 
village. 

Every  child  was  eager  to  participate  in  this 
project. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  in  order  not  to  waste 
time  or  material,  each  child  should  know  just 
what  he  was  going  to  make,  how  to  make  it, 
and  what  tools  and  materials  he  would  need. 

While  preparing  ourselves  for  working  out 
our  project  we  had  much  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
relate  our  geography  with  other  subjects. 


Oral  Language  Work 

Opportunity  for  oral  language  was  given  in 
planning  a  list  of  things  to  make  representing 

1.  Eskimo  life, 

2.  African  life. 

Th$  children  discussed  the  material  to  be 
used  and  decided  that  each  child  should  bring 
one  cent  with  which  to  buy  three-ply  wood. 
The  other  materials  could  be  brought  from 
home. 

Each  child  decided  what  he  wanted  to  make. 
In  some  cases,  a  group  of  three  or  four  chil¬ 
dren  wished  to  work  together  upon  one  project, 
while  others  preferred  to  work  alone  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  project. 
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Written.  Language 

Each  one  wrote  a  composition  about  the  thing 
lie  hacl  decided  to  make. 

These  compositions  were  separated  into  two 
groups  and  made  into  booklets.  One  booklet 
contained  the  stories  of  Eskimo  life  and  the 
other  contained  the  stories  of  African  life. 

Spelling  Work 

The  words  misspelled  in  the  written  language 
work  were  listed  and  learned. 

Silent  Reading 

Children  were  encouraged  to  bring  library 
books  and  books  from  home  which  would  fur  ¬ 
nish  information  upon  the  subject.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  books  were  brought  in.  .These  were 
given  out  for  silent  reading. 

Art  for  Decoration 

Our  art  periods  were  utilized  in  making  and 
decorating  booklet  covers  to  hold  the  written 
compositions,  and  also  in  making  posters  of 
free  hand  cutting  of  animals  in  the  cold  and 
hot  lands.  For  one  of  our  rote  songs  the  chil¬ 
dren  learned,  “If  I  Were  an  Eskimo”. 

When  every  child  had  collected  his  material, 
and  had  found  out  all  he  could  about  the  thing 
he  was  to  make,  we  went  into  the  practical  arts 
room  to  work  out  our  ideas.  This  room  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  tools,  work  benches,  and  tables. 

In  order  to  save  time  in  passing  materials, 
the  children  were  grouped  at  tables  and  benches 
according  to  the  type  of  project  they  were 
working  out.  For  instance,  those  weaving  bas¬ 
kets  all  sat  at  one  table,  those  working  with 
clay  at  another  table,  and  so  on. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  projects  worked 
out: 

Eskimo  life :  Two  Eskimo  homes,  two  fur 
dressed  dolls,  an  Eskimo  sledge,  a  harpoon,  five 
Eskimo  dogs,  a  walrus. 

African  life:  African  home,  corn  crib,  corn 
mill,  giraffe,  elephants,  zebra,  parrot;  projects 
in  weaving:  Woven  raffia  mats,  woven  fiber 
baskets;  projects  in  clay :  Making  of  clay  bowls, 
modeling  animals  from  clay ;  dressing  an 
African  doll  in  a  bark  dress;  making  palm 
trees.  , 

The  working  out  of  these  constructive  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  projects  stimulated  interest, 
developed  initiative,  and  gave  opportunity  for 


whole  hearted  participation.  Every  child  en- 
j  oyed  the  work  ! 


RESPECT  THE  FLAG  WEEK 

The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  realizing  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
organization  is  to  teach  respect  for  the  flag, 
will  initiate  and  have  designated  one  week 
between  February  12  and  February  22  as  “Re¬ 
spect  the  Flag  Week”. 

The  Governor  is  asked  to  designate  the  week 
officially  and  the  entire  state  press  will  be 
furnished  appropriate  news  and  urged  to  pub¬ 
lish  information  about  the  flag. 

The  ministers  of  the  state  are  each  asked  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  flag  during  that  week, 
and  Sunday  Schools  are  requested  to  make  a 
study  of  the  flag  during  the  week. 

All  Nebraska  schools  are  urged  to  observe 
the  week.  A  small  booklet  regarding  the  his¬ 
tory  and  care  of  the  flag  is  now  being  prepared 
by  our  Americanism  committee  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  school  thruout  the  state.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  being  made  with  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Insruction  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January.  A 
speaker  will  appear  before  their  meeting  at  that 
time  and  outline  the  campaign  briefly. 

The  American  Legion  realizes  that  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  respect  for  the  flag  for  the  coming 
years  begins  in  the  schools  today,  and  it  will 
make  every  possible  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  people  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  a 
message  before  the  school  children.  Their  in¬ 
terest  must  be  aroused  and  ever  increased  by 
interesting  facts  about  our  flag. —  The  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Nebraska  Headquarters 


SAVE  SYSTEMATICALLY 

“The  wisdom  of  systematic  saving  is  so 
well  established  that  there  is  little  left  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  Systematic  saving 
means  ultimate  independence  and  insures 
something  for  the  ‘rainy  day’  that  is  as  sure 
to  come  as  death  and  taxes. 

It  is  said  that  95  per  cent  of  all  men  70 
years  of  age  or  over  are  dependent  on  some¬ 
one  else  for  support.  If  this  be  true,  no 
further  argument  is  needed  to  induce  every¬ 
one  to  begin  early  to  save  systematically  and 
keep  everlastingly  at  it”.  — Charles  M.  Galloway, 
former  President  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

There's  a  New  Year  corning ,  coming 
Out  of  some  beautiful  sphere; 

His  baby  eyes  are  bright 
With  hove  and  delight; — 

We  welcome  you ,  happy  New  Year. 

There's  an  Old  Year  going ,  going 
Aicay  in  the  winter  drear; 

His  beard  is  like  snoiv 
And  his  footsteps  are  slow; 

Good-bye  to  you ,  weary  Old  Year. 

There  is  always  a  New  Year  coming ; 
There  is  always  an  Old  Year  to  go; 

And  never  a  tear 

Drops  the  happy  New  Year 

As  he  scatters  his  gifts  in  the  snow. 

— Lucy  Larcom 

A  Happy  New  Year. 

Begin  the  Happy  New  Year  right  by  open¬ 
ing  a  savings  account. 

Teach  thrift  by  being  thrifty.  The  very  best 
way  to  teach  proper  saving  and  wise  spending 
is  by  example. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  HAVE  A  HEALTHY 
OPTIMISTIC  VIEW 

Once  in  a  while  one  finds  among  teachers  a 

confirmed  pessimist.  This  is  not  often  true  of 

teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  because  they 

«/ 

are  usually  young  and  vigorous  and  forward 
looking.  It  is  true  more  often  of  the  high 
schools  and  more  frequently  still  of  college  and 
university  professors. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  serious  indictment  to  bring 
against  college  teachers,  since  there  is  no  way 
of  proving  that  it  is  actually  true.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  serious  to  have  teachers  who  are  with¬ 
out  hope  and  joy  in  their  hearts  dealing  with 


the  plastic  minds  of  our  children  that  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  emphasize  the  point.  All  teachers 
should  take  occasion  to  examine  themselves 
often. 

Youth  is  entitled  to  a  most  hopeful  view  of 
the  future.  How  else  but  with  courage  and  joy 
in  their  hearts  can  the  coming  generation  meet 
the  big  problems  it  will  have  to  solve?  Chil¬ 
dren  are  easily  depressed  and  discouraged.  The 
true  teacher  is  the  one  who  gives  a  pupil  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  power  and  encouragement  to 
put  forth  his  best  effort. 


SCHOOL  STOCKHOLDERS  WILL  PAY 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  get  real  tacts 
on  cost  of  the  schools  and  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  schools  to  the  people  who  have 
children  in  them.  The  schools  need  to  do  what 
every  manager  of  a  business  has  to  do,  present 
in  clear  cut  statement  from  definite  information 
as  to  the  success  of  the  concern  represented. 
The  people  are  the  stockholders  in  the  schools. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  clearest  kind  of  in- 
formation  as  to  how  their  money  is  spent  and 
what  results  are  accomplished.  The  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  schools  will  furnish  the  money 

%j 

when  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  good  re¬ 
turns  for  what  they  spend. 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB  MEETS 

The  eighty-third  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Schoolmasters’  Club  was  held  Friday  evening, 
December  2,  in  Lincoln,  with  110  members  and 
guests  present.  During  the  banquet  which 
preceded  the  program,  the  club  sang  rollicking 
songs  from  a  “Him  Book"  prepared  by  Mr. 
II.  O.  Ferguson,  supervisor  of  music  of  the 
Lincoln  city  schools. 

Following  the  banquet,  Pres.  A.  H.  Staley 
of  Hastings  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening  as  follows:  Dr.  T.  J.  Kirby,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  who  addressed  the  club  on  “A 
Program  of  High  School  Testing";  and  Dr. 
Charles  F ordyce  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
who  led  the  discussion.  After  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  and  a  short  business  session,  the  club 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Omaha  in  February  just 
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preceding  the  meeting  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  in  Chicago. 


LIBRARIES  NECESSARY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

Libraries  are  laboratories.  They  exist  to 
help  everybody.  Certainly  every  school  child 
should  have  the  privilege  of  reading  the  best 
books.  Libraries  are  as  indispensable  as  text¬ 
books.  The  school  library,  therefore,  should 
contain  the  very  best  books.  It  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  one  who  knows  both  books  and 
children.  If  a  rural  school  district  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  good  library,  the  best  books  should  be 
brought  to  its  children  by  means  of  county  or 
state  traveling  libraries.  If  a  city  school  has 
no  library,  it  should  build  one  up  at  once. 
Every  school  should  begin  this  year  to  place 
a  reasonable  number  of  the  world’s  best  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  on  its  list  of  neces¬ 
sary  school  equipment. 


A  BOARD  MEMBER  SUGGESTS  LOWERING  ALL 
TEACHER'S  SALARIES  20  PER  CENT 

The  suggestion  to  lower  all  teachers’  salaries 
twenty  per  cent  is  made  in  a  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
at  Norfolk.  If  this  could  be  done  without  seri¬ 
ously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
the  suggestion  would  undoubtedly  merit  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  time  when  the  wages  of  labor 
in  many  trades  is  being  lowered. 

But  what  is  the  actual  situation?  According 
to  the  statistics  published  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  teachers  of  this  state 
are  now  receiving  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$993.10.  This  means  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  $82.75  based  on  the  twelve  months  a  teacher 
must  live  and  support  herself.  A  twenty  per 
cent  reduction  would  mean  that  this  $82.75 
would  be  lowered  to  $66.20  a  month. 

To  be  sure,  some  schools  pay  more  than  this 
average.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  superintendents’  salaries  are  included  in  this 
average.  Therefore,  the  actual  salaries  paid 
the  classroom  teachers  of  the  state  will  show 
an  average  below  $82.75  a  month. 

No  matter  how  burdensome  taxes  may  seem, 
can  anyone  seriously  think  it  possible  to  secure 


good  teachers  if  this  rate  of  payment  is  re¬ 
duced  ? 

The  people  of  this  state  want  good  schools. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  reasonable  salaries  to 
the  teachers  who  produce  these  good  schools. 
It  is  their  right  to  be  shown  that  the  salaries 
now  paid  are  not  excessive.  The  teachers  too 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  information 
shall  be  given  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
by  superintendents,  board  members,  and  others 
in  positions  of  leadership.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  not  refuse  the  funds  actually 
needed  to  maintain  good  schools. 


THURLOW  LIEURANCE 

First  place  as  interpreter  of  the  musical  soul 
of  the  American  Indian  has  been  achieved  by 
a  quiet,  unassuming  Nebraska  teacher  in  the 
University  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Lincoln. 
This  teacher’s  name  is  Thurlow  Lieurance  now 
internationally  known  as  the  greatest  living 
recorder  and  interpreter  of  the  music  of  the 
American  Indian. 

He  is  a  most  accomplished  musical  artist 
and  composer.  The  National  Museum  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  collections  of  many  of  America’s 


“WHY  I  AM  PROUD  TO"  LIVE  IN 

NEBRASKA" 

HE  state-wide  contest  on  “Why  I 
Am  Proud  to  Live  in  Nebraska" 
closes  January  15,  1922.  As  an¬ 
nounced,  any  child  in  the  public 
sc  hools  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade 
may  enter  the  contest.^  The  first  and 
second  best  200-word  statements  in  each 
grade  on  “Why  I  Am  Proud  to  Live  in 
Neb  raska  will  be  published  in  the  special 
March  number  of  the  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Be  sure  that  your  pupils  write  only  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  name, 
grade,  school,  and  postoffice  address  of 
each  writer  is  given  clearly  in  connection 
with  each  statement.  Be  sure  that  all 
statements  reach  the  Nebraska  Teacher 
on  or  before  January  15,  1922. 
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prominent  universities  contain  innumerable 
records  of  Indian  music  which  he  made  while 
living  among  the  various  Indian  tribes.  Stand¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Beaver,  War  Bonnet,  Hand  a  Deer. 
Buckskin  Star,  Mountain  Arrow,  and  Black 
Bird  sang  to  him  in  a  single  evening  such 
songs  as  these  which  he  has  recorded  and  pre¬ 
served  :  “Sundown  Song”,  “Buffalo  Dance 
Song”,  “Deer  Dance  Song”,  “Hand  Game 
Song”,  “Turtle  Dance  Song”,  and  “Willow 
Dance  Song”. 

In  fact,  he  gets  all  his  Indian  music  directly 
from  the  Indians  themselves  and  interprets 
it  with  finest  touches  of  idealism.  “By  the 
Waters  of  Minnetonka”  is  easily  one  of  his  best 

t j 

known  and  most  popular  idealized  Indian 
songs. 

“It  is. my  missionary  purpose”,  he  declared, 
“to  make  the  art  and  music  of  the  Indian 
understood  by  the  white  people  of  America”. 
Hence  he  has  not  only  recorded  Indian  music, 
but  he  and  his  talented  wife,  Edna  Woolley 
Lieurance,  travel  on  extensive  concert  tours  to 
make  lovers  of  music  everywhere  appreciate 
the  fine  spiritual  values  of  rightly  interpreted 
Indian  music. 

Some  of  the  best  known  compositions  consist 
of  spirit  songs,  love  songs,  and  dramatic  and 
ceremonial  music.  “The  Spirit  of  Wana”, 
“Puebla  Spring  Song”,  and  “Wounded  Fawn” 
are  among  his  choice  spirit  songs.  His  love 
songs  include  such  delicate  compositions  as  “By 
Weeping  Waters”,  “Rose  on  an  Indian  Grave”, 
and  “Indian  Spring  Bird”.  Specimens  of  his 
fine  dramatic  and  ceremonial  music  are  “The 
Owl's  Bleak  Cry”,  “Dying  Moon  Flower”,  and 
“From  an  Indian  Village”. 

Nebraska  and  her  teachers  are  naturally 
proud  of  this  great  composer  who,  when  known 
personally  and  intimately,  is  certain  to  be  as 
greatly  loved  as  are  now  his  wonderful  Indian 
interpretations. 

MAKING  THE  SCHOOLS  THE  GOAT  IN  TAX 

DISCUSSION 

The  politicians  of  the  state  are  industriously 
spreading  the  propaganda  that  the  schools  are 
to  blame  for  all  our  tax  difficulties.  One  of  the 
departments  of  the  state  government  has  pub¬ 


lished  and  is  circulating  at  state  expense  a  cir¬ 
cular  in  color  showing  that  43  per  cent  of 
every  tax  dollar  goes  to  the  schools. 

The  trouble  with  this  publicity  is  that,  while 
the  statements  made  are  true,  they  do  not  tell 
the  truth.  This  circular  says,  for  instance,  that 
“your  tax  dollar  was  spent”  as  follows: 

State  . 15c 

Township  . 5c 

County  . 21c 

City  and  village.  16c 
Schools  . 43c 

Total . $1.00 

Yet,  this  same  circular  shows  that  in  45  coun¬ 
ties  there  was  no  township  tax  at  all.  What 

about  vour  tax  dollar  in  these  counties?  The 
*/ 

dollar  is  of  course  only  95  cents  and  your  com¬ 
parisons  are  untrue  as  applied  to  half  the 
counties  of  the  state. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  attempt  to 
compare  things  that  are  not  comparable. 
County  taxes  are  the  sole  concern  of  each 
count}7.  They  have  no  relation  to  state  taxes 
whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  city  and  village 
taxes  and  of  local  school  taxes. 

The  farmers  do  not  pay  city  and  village 
taxes  at  all.  How  can  these  taxes  be  spoken  of 
as  part  of  “your  tax  dollar"  when  thinking  of 
the  whole  state? 

Rural  and  city  school  taxes  are  also  a  totally 
separate  matter.  The  Lincoln  school  tax  is  the 
concern  of  Lincoln  only  and  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  sum  from  the  school  tax,  for  instance, 
of  a  country  district.  In  one  district  the  tax 
levy  may  be  80  mills  while  in  another  district 
in  the  same  county  the  school  tax  may  be  5 
mills. 

It  is  an  old  principle  of  logic  that  you  can 
compare  only  things  that  are  alike  in  some 
respect.  You  cannot  compare,  for  instance, 
gingerbread  and  rainbows.  A  proper  compari¬ 
son  for  the  state  finance  secretary  to  have  made 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  our  state  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  cost  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  of  Iowa,  or  with  that  of  Kansas.  In  such 
a  case,  the  comparison  would  be  of  similar  and 
therefore  comparable  enterprises.  Does  the 
state  government  of  Nebraska  cost  more  than 
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that  of  Kansas  in  proportion  to  population? 
If  it  does,  why?  And  then  does  Nebraska  get 
enough  more  for  the  money  spent  to  justify  the 
extra  cost  ? 

This  colored  circular  sent  out  by  the  state 

t / 

department  of  finance  only  confuses  the  tax¬ 
payer  because  his  tax  dollar  spent  for  his  state 
government  is  an  entirely  different  dollar  from 
the  one  he  spends  for  schools,  or  for  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  for  county  government.  To  put 


the  case  another  way,  the  citizen  of  Omaha  has 
one  tax  dollar,  made  up  of  city,  county,  state, 
and  school  levies.  The  farmer  citizen  of  Doug¬ 
las  county  outside  of  Omaha  has  an  entirely 
different  tax  dollar,  made  up  of  the  same  state 
and  county  levies  but  an  entirely  different  levy 
for  schools  and  no  levy  at  all  for  the  cost  of 
city  government. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  schools  of  Ne¬ 
braska  the  goat  in  a  fallacious  tax  discussion. 


J7V  T?J£  D  DID 
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BLENDING  ART  AND  LANGUAGE  WORK 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 


Art,  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  language  are 
both  phases  of  art  in  the  larger  sense.  Each 
is  a  medium  of  expression  of  thought,  feeling, 
life.  The  two  may,  therefore,  and  should  be 
beautifully  blended. 

When  language  is  taught  from  the  living 
viewpoint,  it  naturally  lends  itself  to  art.  If  a 
pupil  is  telling  some  real  story  of  his  own  life, 
he  is  most  likely  to  add  to  his  spoken  word  such 
gestures  as  help  to  make  the  story  more  life¬ 
like.  When  he  is  asked  to  write  his  story,  the 
natural  substitute  for  the  gesture  is  some  draw¬ 
ing  to  illuminate  the  written  Avord. 

For  illustration,  if  a  primary  pupil  was 
telling,  as  one  little  boy  did,  of  a  “tug  of  war” 
with  his  dog,  his  impulse,  as  was  this  boy’s, 
would  be  to  picture  what  the  “tug  of  war” 
looked  like.  The  little  fellow  mentioned  made 
a  crude  but  expressive  little  drawing  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  story. 


The  joy  in  such  a  composition  as  this  is  self- 
evident. 

It  is  a  most  helpful  practice  both  in  language 
and  art  to  encourage  pupils  to  illustrate  their 
little  stories  occasionally  with  little  sketches  of 
their  own.  The  effort  should  always  be  directed 
towards  making  the  art  and  the  language  life 
like. 

Putting  on  Finishing  Touches 

The  question  is  constantly  being  asked : 
“Shall  pupils  be  required  to  copy  their  compo¬ 
sitions?”  Mere  recopying  for  the  sake  of 
formal  correction  is  not  an  inspiring  nor  a 
most  helpful  process;  but  cop}dng  with  the 
motive  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
composition  is  always  worth  while.  The  com¬ 
position  first  is  produced  “in  the  rough”,  just  as 
is  a  manuscript  for  a  book.  A  second  step 
is  to  clear  this  of  error  and  then  to  put  it  in  an 
artistic  form. 
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For  illustration,  in  a  certain  school  the 

pupils  were  led  to  describe  various  types  of 

days  they  had  experienced.  One  told  of  a 

bitterly  cold  day;  another  of  a  drizzly  day: 

still  another  of  an  unbearably  hot  day.  Each 

*/ 

had  a  different  word  picture. 

The  art  teacher  chanced  to  come  in  while 
the  results  were  being  read.  It  was  suggested 
that  their  pen  pictures  be  rewritten  with  an 
art  initial  letter  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  The  pupils  eagerly  accepted  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  produced  some  most  pleasing  results. 

Another  way  in  which  art  and  language  may 
be  blended  to  advantage  is  in  the  making  of  art 
covers  for  language  booklets.  Animal  Tales, 
Notes  from  Birdland,  Flower  Fancies,  Little 
Folk  of  Other  Lands,  Travel  Talks,  and  many 
other  subjects  are  available  here.  In  making 
the  booklet  every  pupil  should,  of  course,  con¬ 
tribute  a  story  or  sketch;  and  each  one  also 
may  have  a  chance  to  work  out  a  cover  design. 
The  best  one  in  the  class  may  be  chosen  for  the 
booklet,  by  a  yote  of  the  pupils. 

Sometimes  individual  booklets  may  also  be 
worked  out. 

The  cut  above  shows  some  artistic  and  clever 
little  booklet  covers  done  by  pupils  working 
with  projects  in  Live  Language  Lessons.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  simplicity  and 
spirit,  which  is  in  delightful  harmony  with 
the  compositions. 

The  following  also  is  a  cover  design  for  a 
manuscript  school  paper.  In  schools  where  a 

printing  press  is  not 
available,  or  in  oth¬ 
ers  where  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  work  out 
papers  each  month 
or  oftener,  it  is  well 
to  have  such  manu¬ 
script  papers.  A 
good  cover  design 
like  this  may  be 
mimeographed  and 
used  repeatedly. 

Finally, we  must  not 
forget  the  cartoon.  In 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  art  spirit  and 


a  true  sense  of  humor.  Many  a  pupil  in  our 
schools  has  native  ability  along  this  line.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  boys  who 
produced  the  cartoon  given  here  w$s  reputed 
to  be  a  kind  of  “ne’er-do-well”  in  his  work. 

When  the  creating 
of  a  newspaper  was 
up  for  consideration, 
however,  and  a  car¬ 
toonist  was  needed, 
someone  nominated 
this  lad.  He  was 
unanimously  elected. 

The  pupils  knew 
of  his  ability  in  car¬ 
tooning.  Perhaps  he 
had  tried  his  art  on  the  teacher.  At  any  rate 
he  had  worked  in  a  newspaper  office,  and  had 
been  working  at  this  kind  of  expression  rather 
than  at  the  regular  studies. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
this  work  is:  Give  the  pupil  an  encouraging 
opportunity  to  express  himself,  not  someone 
else,  and  guide  his  native  expression  into  true 
service.  Thru  the  blending  of  language  and 
art  is  a  real  chance  to  uplift  both  subjects 
and  to  train  the  pupil  for  appreciation  and 
for  service.  _ 

ENCOURAGING  GENIUS  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Adrian  M.  Newens,  Director,  University  School  of 

Music,  Lincoln 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  United  States 
there  is  being  developed  real  American  Made 
Music?  There  is,  of  course,  much  of  genius 
and  inspiration  in  it  to  be  credited  to  the 
older  countries,  but  that  inheritance  is  fast 
becoming  Americanized.  Much  of  the  fa¬ 
mous,  yes,  most  of  the  standard  productions 
used  in  all  conservatories  and  by  symphonic 
orchestras  and  in  grand  opera,  is  still  of 
foreign  composition.  It  will  take  years  to 
develop  a  volume  of  classics  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  volume  is  being  developed. 

The  Peterborough  Colony .  In  the  list 
among  the  organized  efforts  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  classic  musical  literature  in  our 
country  is  the  MacDowell  Colony  at  Peter- 
borough,  New  Hampshire.  This  Colony  was 
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the  dream,  and  in  a  small  measure,  was  the 
realization  of  Edward  MacDowell  the  great 
American  composer  who  lived  to  see  some 
progress  made  in  the  growth  of  his  great 
idea. 

The  MacDowell  Memorial  Association  has 
complete  control  under  Mrs.  MacDowell’s  ac¬ 
tive  management,  of  the  Peterborough  Colony. 
The  abandoned  farm  which  was  bought  by 
Mr.  MacDowell  himself  provided  the  physical 
basis  for  this  now  world-famed  colony.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  farm-house,  the 
building  of  studios,  the  construction  of  rest 
and  recreation  buildings  and  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  place  into  a  veritable  para¬ 
dise  for  a  summer's  work  in  art  has  been 
brought  about  by  voluntary  gifts  from  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  MacDowells  and  of  those 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  American 
Made  Music. 

The  Composer  at  the  Colony.  By  invita¬ 
tion,  a  composer  or  an  artist  in  literature  or 
painting  may  have  the  advantage  for  a  month, 
or  for  a  full  summer,  of  the  Association 
with  other  artists,  all  of  whom  go  there  for 
constructive  composition  in  their  chosen 
fields.  No  note  of  criticism  or  discord  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  mar  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Each  artist’s  personality  is  allowed  full  play, 
either  for  solitude  or  for  association.  His 
moods  may  have  their  way  and  there  is  no 
one  to  gainsay  his  right  to  them. 

Out  of  a  summer  spent  in  this  quiet  place, 
out  of  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  other 
artists,  much  that  is  great  in  American  music 
is  forthcoming.  It  is  an  ideal  spot,  ideally 
managed  and  most  ideally  presided  over  by 
that  devoted  and  wonderful  woman,  the 
widow  of  Edward  MacDowell,  in  the  name 
of  Edward  MacDowell,  and  for  the  sake  of 
developing  American  artists. 

Edward  MacDoioell.  Edward  MacDowell 
retains*  probably  with  no  active  competitor, 
the  first  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  American 
composers;  his  productions  both  for  voice  and 
piano  are  not  only  nationally  known  but  in¬ 
ternationally  recognized  by  all  musicians. 
MacDowell  gave  to  America  a  musical  name 


abroad  and  gave  her  a  most  splendid  recog¬ 
nition  of  promise  in  American,  classic,  musical 
literature. 

Musical  Genius  In  Your  Community. 
Have  you  musical  talent  in  your  community? 
If  that  boy  or  girl  has  the  propensity  to  com¬ 
pose  a  tune,  a  melody,  or  if  he  can  improvise 
on  the  piano  or  violin,  encourage  him  to  the 
utmost.  He  may  some  day  be  one  who  is 
invited  to  the  MacDowell  Memorial  Colony 
at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  What¬ 
ever  the  circumstances  of  your  home  town 
genius,  watch  them,  and  be  his  sponsor  to 
further  study.  It  is  necessary  that  some  one 
sponsors  budding  genius,  for  sometimes,  and 
in  most  cases,  musical  tendencies  are  looked 
upon  as  only  passing  fancies. 

Contributions  to  the  MacDowell  Fund.  If 
you  have  to  encourage  American  Made  Music 
you  can  do  it  in  two  ways:  Encourage  the 
musical  genius  and  develop  the  musical  at¬ 
mosphere  of  your  own  town  or  contribute 
whatever  you  may  desire  from  $1.00  up,  to 
the  MacDowell  Fund.  If  you  desire  to  make 
a  contribution  send  the  same  to  the  Editor 
of  this  magazine  or  to  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Every  cent  given  goes  to  the  Colony. 
Let  us  encourage  American  compositions. 


A  New  Year 

Why  clo  we  greet  thee,  0  blithe  New  Year? 

What  are  thy  pledges  of  mirth  and  cheer? 

Comest,  knight-errant,  the  wrong  to  right? 
Comest  to  scatter  our  gloom  with  light? 

Wherefore  the  thrill,  the  sparkle  and  shine 
In  heart  and  eyes  at  a  word  of  thine? 

The  Old  icas  buoyant,  the  Old  was  true, 

The  Old  teas  brave  when  the  Old  was  new. 

He  crowned  us  often  with  grace  and  gift; 

His  sternest  skies  had  a  deep  blue  rift. 

Yet  straight  and  swift,  when  his  hand  unclasped. 
With  welcome  and  joyance  thine  we  grasped. 

0  tell  us,  Year — we  are  fain  to  know — 

What  is  thy  charm  that  ive  hail  thee  so? 

Thru  the  ether  clear,  from  the  solemn  sky 
The  Neio  Year  beckons,  and  makes  reply: 

“I  bring  you,  friends,  u>hat  the  years  have  brought 
Since  ever  men  toiled,  aspired,  or  thought — 

Days  for  labor,  and  nights  for  rest; 

And  I  bring  you  love,  a  heaven-born  guest; 

Space  to  work  in,  and  work  to  do 
And  faith  in  that  which  is  pure  and  true. 

Hold  me  in  honor  and  greet  me  dear, 

And  sooth  you'll  find  me  a  Happy  Year". 

— Margaret  Sangster 
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CLEVER  HELPS  AND  DEVICES 
Cho'Cho  Health  Book 

The  children  had  been  told  of  Cho-Cho,  the 
famous  health  clown.  A  few  days  later  a 
child  brought  to  school  a  picture  of  a  clown 
standing  beside  some  oranges.  “Why,  it’s  Cho- 
Cho!"  exclaimed  one.  “He  eats  oranges”. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  picture  hunt 
for  things  that  were  good  for  children  to  eat. 
Each  child  mounted  his  picture  and  printed 
besides  it  a  suitable  word  as  eat ,  drink.  These 
pages  were  bound  together  for  a  Cho-Cho 

Health  Book  . —  Eva  McColl,  First  grade  teacher , 
Beatrice 

A  Number  Device 

When  a  period  has  been  spent  in  shopping 
at  the  Model  Store,  it  is  refreshing  to  go  to  the 
Cafeteria  for  a  lunch.  The  Cafeteria  is  a  large 
sheet  of  cardboard  with  mounted  pictures  of 
vegetables,  breads,  meats,  fruits,  and  desserts 
cut  from  magazine  advertisements,  with  the 
price  of  food  stamped  underneath  each  picture. 
Each  child  is  given  paper  and  pencil  to  order  a 
lunch.  Discussion  will  arise  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  well  balanced  lunch,  how  one  orders, 
and  how  the  columns  of  figures  are  kept 
straight.  Each  child  is  given  50c  in  toy  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  his  lunch.  As  soon  as 
he  knows  how  much  change  he  should  receive, 
he  passes  to  the  cashier’s  desk  where  the  pupil 
cashier  counts  out  the  correct  change.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake  he  is  discharged  and  another 
cashier  takes  his  place. — Winona  King,  Second 
grade  teacher,  Beatrice 

Shepherd  Life  in  the  East 

Duties  of  a  Shepherd 

Animals  domestictaed 

1.  Herds  of  reindeer — Lapland 

2.  Herd  of  goats — Switzerland 

3.  Sheep — Greece 

4.  Camels — Arabia. 

Arabian  Desert 

1.  Arid  wastes 

2.  Oasis  as  center  of  trade 

3.  People:  Occupation,  home,  dress, 

food,  transportation. 

Country  where  Gemilia  lives,  “Seven  Little 

Sisters” 

Sandtable  representation 

1.  Dolls  dressed  in  Arabian  costume 

2.  Tent,  0  or  8  sticks,  covered  with  some 

dark  material 

3.  Camels,  modeled  from  clay 

4.  Oasis,  jar  lid  filled  with  water 

5.  Trees,  sticks  wound  with  brown 

paper.  Green  crepe  paper  fringed 
and  wound  around  top  of  brown 
covered  sticks. 


Industrial  work 

Weave  rugs  using  cardboard  looms. 

— Janet  Younkin,  Third  grade  teacher,  Beatrice 


BACK  TO  THE  AMERICAN  HOME 

The  “Back-to-the-Home”  movement  is  given 
new  force  and  meaning  by  Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon 
of  University  Place  in  his  fine  new  Domestic 
Arts  Home  erected  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  home  are  the  Smith-Hughes 
laboratories  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  a  large 
community  center  room  used  by  pupils  and 
parents. 

But  the  best  of  all  is  the  real  home  part  it¬ 
self.  This  consists  of  a  modern  seven-room 
home,  well  furnished,  artistically  decorated, 
and  kept  neat  and  clean  by  the  high  school 
girls  who,  in  turn,  prepare  the  meals,  make 
the  beds,  polish  the  floors,  and  do  all  other 
necessary  home  tasks  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Fuller,  teacher  in  charge.  The 
girls  first  study  theory  in  the  laboratory,  then 
apply  the  theory  in  actually  running  and 
financing  the  home  each  day. 

A  practical  feature  adding  special  interest 
is  the  presence  of  a  two-and-a-half-year-old 
child,  Walter  Foster,  whose  waking  hours  are 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  student 
girls.  These  girls  see  to  it  that  little  Walter's 


Domestic  Arts  Home  Managed  by  the  University  Place  High 

School 

food  is  properly  prepared,  that  he  takes  proper 
rest  and  recreation,  and  that  he  develops  into 
a  well  nourished,  happy,  rollicking  boy. 

So  successfully  has  this  Home  been  operated 
that  the  attention  of  University  authorities  has 
been  called  to  it.  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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A  Cooking  Class  in  the  Domestic  Arts  Home 

has  consequently  made  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  this  Home  is  made  a  center  for  the  practice 
school  training  of  teachers  who  expect  to  go 
out  to  teach  the  Smith-Huhges  work  in  other 
high  schools. 


The  patrons  of  University  Place  are  proud 
of  the  Home.  They  are  in  sympathy  with 
this  practical  “Back-to-the-Home”  movement^ 
and  the  high  school  girls  who  get  practical 
training  there  are  happy  in  their  work  be¬ 
cause  of  its  apparently  practical  as  well  as 
cultural  value.  This  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  entertain  each  other 
or  outside  guests  in  the  dining  room  at  meal 
time,  or  the  pride  with  which  they  point  to 
artistic  pictures  and  draperies,  clean  floors,  and 
well  kept  bedrooms.  Here  is  a  real  home  train¬ 
ing  worth  while,  and  Superintendent  Dixon 
and  his  co-workers  are  to  be  credited  highly 
with  so  practical  a  contribution  to  the  home 
making  and  home  building  movement  in  the 
public  schools. 


ARITHMETIC  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES 

ALICE  M.  BURLEY,  Lincoln  Public  Schools 


The  Bell  Game 

Suspend  a  hoop  to  which  a  small  bell  has 
been  fastened.  The  children  throw  bean-bags 
thru  the  hoop.  If  the  bag  goes  thru  without 
ringing  the  bell,  the  score  is  greater  than  where 
it  rings.  For  example,  the  score  may  be  five 
where  the  bell  does  not  ring,  and  one  where  it 
does. 

The  January  Sale 

The  January  sales  bring  a  good  opportunity 
to  find  discounts  and  sale  prices.  Sale  bills 
and  advertisements  in  papers  offer  many  inter-; 
esting  arithmetic  lessons.  Children  from  the 
intermediate  grades  into  the  grammar  grades 
have  real  situations  which  they  enjoy.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  one-third,  one-fifth,  and  one-fourth 
off  begin  to  have  a  real  meaning.  Let  each  child 
visit  different  stores,  get  prices,  and  make  prob-( 
lems  to  give  to  other  members  of  the  class. 

Card  Games 

Sets  of  cards  illustrating  the  different  combi¬ 
nations  to  be  learned  in  grades  two,  three,  four 
five,  and  six  are  among  the  almost  necessary 
tools  of  every  grade  teacher. 

These  cards  may  be  made  from  heavy  card¬ 
board  and  about  five  inches  long  and  three 


inches  wide.  Figures  may  be  printed  on  by 
using  a  chart  outfit,  or  they  may  be  written  on 
with  black  or  brown  cravola. 

Both  sides  of  the  card  may  be  used,  but  in 
the  upper  righthand  corner  the  combination 
found  on  the  opposite  side  should  be  written 
in  small  figures.  This  enables  the  teacher  to 
see  the  combination  she  is  giving  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  card. 

Children  like  card  games  if  the  games  arq 
simple,  quick  and  “snappy”.  If  children  know 
they  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  sets  outside 
of  school  hours,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
group  giving  each  other  drills,  or  inventing 
a  real  game. 

Thumbs  Down 

Children  sit  with  thumbs  up  as  in  the  game 
of  “Simon  Says  Thumbs  Up”.  The  leader, 
preferably  a  pupil,  holds  the  cards  and  manipu¬ 
lates  them  as  someone  in  the  class  stands  and 
gives  the  combinations.  If  a  mistake  is  made, 
the  rest  of  the  class  turn  thumbs  down.  The 
pupil  reciting  calls  upon  someone  for  the  cor¬ 
rection.  If  the  correction  is  made,  thumbs  comq 
up  and  the  pupil  who  made  the  correction 
takes  his  turn.  If  a  child  gives  the  whole  set 
correctlv,  he  names  the  one  who  recites  next. 
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Row  Race 

The  set  of  combinations  may  be  given  to 
one  row  at  a  time,  one  competing  against  the 
other.  The  rows  not  reciting  may  keep  the 
score  of  the  row  reciting.  This  same  idea  may 
be  carried  out  in  “sides"  or  in  class  competi¬ 
tion. 

Blackboard  Race 

The  cards  are  placed  in  the  chalk  tray  about 
two  inches  apart.  Two  pupils  are  chosen  by 
the  class.  One  pupil  stands  at  one  end  of  the 
row  of  cards,  and  the  other  pupil  at  the  other 
end.  At  a  given  signal,  the  contestants  begin 
to  write  the  answers  on  the  board  above  the 
cards.  A  leader  draws  a  chalk  line  between 
the  two  cards  where  the  contestants  meet.  The 

i 

score  is  counted  and  kept  in  the  same  manner 
scores  are  kept  for  other  games. 


COFFEE,  MILK,  AND  UNDERNOURISHMENT 

I.  H.  Dillon,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 

Coffee  in  School  Lunches.  Some  children  ill 

Nebraska  carry  bottles  of  coffee  with  their 
school  lunches.  Coffee  contains  a  stimulant  in¬ 
jurious  to  young  bodies  and  gives  no  nourish¬ 
ment  except  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
cream  and  sugar  used. 

Milk  in  School  Lunches.  Growing  children  need 
from  three  to  four  glasses  of  milk  a  day. 
Whole  milk  contains  just  such  elements  as  are 
needed  for  the  growth  of  muscles,  bones,  and 
teeth.  It  is  an  important  food  for  all,  but 
particularly  for  babies  and  for  growing  boys 
and  girls*  J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the  dairy  di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  estimates  the  value  of  a  quart  of 
milk  as  equal  to:  11.3  ounces  of  sirloin  steak, 
or  14.9  ounces  of  round  steak,  or  9  eggs,  or  14.5 
ounces  of  fowl.  Milk  is,  therefore,  also  one  of 
the  most  economical  foods. 

Underweight  Children  in  Nebraska  Schools.  We 

need  not  go  to  the  slums  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  to  find  undernourished  children.  The 
Pierce  county  nurse  reports  that  30%  of  the 
children  weighed  this  year  are  7%  or  more 
underweight.  That  means  they  are  behind  one 
year  in  their  growth  for  age  and  height.  The 
Knox  county  nurse  reports  that  395  children 


out  of  1533  measured  and  weighed  are  7%  or 
more  underweight. 

Hot  Lunches  and  Scales  in  tVi3  School  Room. 

Some  of  our  more  progressive  schools  have 
scales  to  weigh  children  each  month  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  preparing  hot  lunches  at  noon.  With 
the  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  chil¬ 
dren  splendid  systems  are  being  worked  out. 
Underweight  children  need  in  addition,  a 
nourishing  drink  at  recess  and  should  be  re¬ 
strained  from  hard  play.  Junior  Red  Cross 
funds  provided  scales  for  every  school  in 
Omaha  this  year.  Splendid  suggestions  and 
be  secured  from  the  Extension  Department. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 

Hot  Drinks  in  Rural  Schools.  Children  and 
teachers  who  carry  lunches  may  add  to  their 
comfort  and  resistance  to  disease  if  they  could 
have  at  least  a  hot,  nourishing  drink  at  noon. 
This  is  possible  in  the  poorest  school  in  the 
’state.  Again  co-operation  of  parent,  teacher, 
and  children  will  solve  the  problem.  Sugges¬ 
tion  :  Hot  milk,  cocoa,  and  the  following  soups : 
Potato,  meat,  mixed  vegetables,  pea,  bean, 
noodle,  chicken,  tomato,  oyster,  celery,  aspara¬ 
gus,  salmon,  rice,  barley,  mutton  broth.  Soups 
may  be  prepared  at  home  and  heated  at  school. 

Class  Room  Weight  Record.  Great  interest  in 
building  and  establishing  habits  that  contribute 
to  normal  weight  may  result  from  using  the 
weight  record  charts  in  the  school  room.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  that  decayed  teeth,  late 
hours,  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  sweets  between 
meals,  fast  eating  and  irregular  meals,  over- 
fatigue,  sleeping  with  closed  windows  are  some 
of  the  factors  causing  undernourishment.  A 
class  room  weight  record  may  be  made  by  rul¬ 
ing  a  large  sheet  for  child’s  name,  age,  height, 
normal  weight,  weight  each  month,  and  attach 
Dr.  Thos.  D.  Wrood’s  normal  weight  table  for 
bovs  and  girls.  These  tables  will  be  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Health  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  vear  when  contagious 
diseases  are  most  prevalent.  Charts  on  com¬ 
mon  contagious  diseases  have  been  sent  to  the 
County  Superintendents  for  distribution.  Have 
vou  received  yours? 
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CHILDREN  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  PRACTICING  THEIR  HEALTH  CHORES 
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FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 
Of  Thee,  Spirit  serene: 

Strength  for  the  daily  task. 

Courage  to  face  the  road. 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the  traveler’s  load 
And  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between, 
An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 
These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth: 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 

Shelter  of  woods  and  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 

Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass, 

And  after  showers,  the  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth. 

And  best  of  all  along  the  way, 

Friendship  and  mirth. 

— Henry  VanDyke 


PROVIDING  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Aileen  Grant  Cochran,  County  Superintendent, 

Lincoln  County 

Most  of  the  country  schools  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  kind  has  no  library  at 
all.  Many  have  only  a  meagre  supply  of  text 
books.  Yerv  often  the  little  children  are  re* 
quired  to  read  and  reread  the  same  primer  or 
first  reader  several  times  because  the  teacher 
and  the  school  board  have  never  stopped  to 
think  how  uninteresting  it  is  to  read  the  same 
material  over  and  over  again.  In  schools  like 
this  is  it  any  wonder  that  pupils  drop  out  of 
school  because  of  lack  of  interest  l 

In  every  school  we  should  have  at  least  a 
half  dozen  different  kinds  of  primers,  also  first 
readers. 

Have  Reading  Table  for  Tots 

If  teachers  would  have  a  little  reading  table 
with  books  for  the  little  ones  and  allow  them 
to  quietly  choose  books  to  read  as  seat  work  at 
their  own  free  will  it  would  stimultae  their 
reading  wonderfully. 

The  other  type  of  country  school  has  a  li¬ 
bra  rv  which  contains  books  bevond  the  compre- 
hension  of  the  average  rural  teacher.  I  have 
found  rural  school  libraries  containing  Emer¬ 
son’s  Essays,  Shakespeare's  works,  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  and  books  of  this  type — splendid 
in  themselves,  but  not  suitable  for  children  in 
elementary  schools. 

As  most  of  the  children  never  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  if  they  are  to  acquire  a  reading 


habit  the  habit  must  be  developed  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Our  teachers  must  be  trained 
to  know  the  value  of  the  “Reading  Habit’’. 
Teaching  the  child  to  love  to  read  good  books 
is  the  real  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  knowl¬ 
edge. 

If  children  are  to  acquire  the  reading  habit 
it  is  necessary  to  place  in  their  hands  books 
suitable  to  their  age.  The  unusually  bright 
child  can  be  kept  occupied  all  the  time  if  he 
is  given  permission  to  read  an  interesting  book 
as  a  reward  for  getting  his  lessons  sooner  than 
the  others. 

In  my  opinion,  the  class  in  primary  reading' 
is  the  most  important  one  in  the  whole  school. 
There  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  start  the 
pupil  in  the  right  direction  and  awaken  in  him 
the  love  and  respect  for  books.  No  teacher  can 
do  this  as  it  should  be  done  unless  she  has  had 
training  in  some  well  defined  method. 

Teach  Current  Events 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  value  of  reading* 
newspapers  and  papers  on  current  events.  Once 
in  visiting  a  rural  school  I  was  asking  some 
questions  to  find  out  if  the  children  knew 
anything  of  current  events.  Among  other  ques¬ 
tions  I  asked  who  Woodrow  Wilson  was.  One 

little  bov  raised  his  hand  and  as  he  seemed 
%/ 

anxious  to  answer  I  called  upon  him.  His 
answer  was,  “Woodrow  Wilson  is  our  County 
Superintendent”. 

Traveling  Libraries  for  Rural  Schools 

There  are  several  ways  that  books  may  be 
provided  in  the  country  schools.  In  Lincoln 
County  many  of  the  rural  schools  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  North  Platte  City  Library. 
Many  teachers  get  the  travelling  libraries  from 
the  State  Library  Commission  at  Lincoln. 
These  libraries  for  the  most  part  contain  a 
splendid  selection  of  books,  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  very  few  books  suitable  for  the  small 
children.  Teachers  often  have  entertainments 
and  expend  the  proceeds  of  such  entertainments 
in  library  books  for  the  schools.  School  boards 
should  be  urged  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
monev  for  library  books  each  year.  For  the 
benefit  of  schools  who  are  making  an  effort  to 
acquire  a  library  we  should  place  in  the  hands 
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of  every  teacher  well  prepared  lists  of  books 
which  are  suitable  for  the  different  grades  and 
which  will  prove  entertaining  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive.  We  have  such  a  list  in  Lincoln  County 
and  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  any  who  cares 
for  it. 

SALARIES  OF  NEBRASKA  SUPERINTENDENTS 

W.  K.  Fowler 

Three  years  ago  The  Nebraska  Teacher  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  paragraph :  “According 
to  the  Nebraska  Educational  Directory,  the 
cities  of  the  state  paying  their  superintendents 
salaries  of  $2,000  a  year  or  more  are :  Omaha, 
$6,000;  Lincoln,  $4,100;  Fremont,  $3,300;  Hast¬ 
ings,  $3,000;  Alliance  and  Scottsbluff,  $2,600; 
Beatrice,  Nebraska  City  and  York,  $2,500; 
Aurora,  Grand  Island,  Kearney  and  Norfolk, 
$2,400;  Tekamah,  $2,300;  Blair,  $2,250;  Fair- 
bury  and  Sidney,  $2,200;  Havelock,  $2,070; 
Falls  City,  Holdrege,  Laurel,  McCook,  Ne- 
hawka,  North  Platte,  Plattsmouth,  Schuyler. 
Wahoo,  $2,000  each.  This  list  could  be  doubled 
or  trebled”. 

Two  years  ago  The  Nebraska  Teacher  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  of  sixty-five  cities  in  Nebraska 
then  paying  superintendents  $2,000  a  year  or 
more,  and  it  was  predicted  that  at  least  one 
hundred  cities  of  the  state  would  be  paying 
their  superintendents  $2,000  or  more  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  This  prophecy  was  more  than 
fulfilled,  for  the  list  numbered  240.  There  were 
92  paying  $2,500  or  more.  Besides  the  240  city 
superintendents,  there  were  20  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  64  high  school  principals,  and  55  high 
school  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  physical  training  and  com¬ 
merce  receiving  $2,000  or  more. 

This  year  there  are  270  cities  in  Nebraska 
paying  their  superintendents  salaries  of  $2,000 
a  year  or  more. 

Of  this  number  102  cities  retained  their  su¬ 
perintendents  and  increased  salaries  a  total  of 
$26,455,  an  average  increase  of  $259. 

Thirty-six  cities  changed  their  superintend¬ 
ents  and  increased  salaries  a  total  of  $15,355,  an 
average  increase  of  $426. 

Four  cities  retained  their  superintendents 
and  decreased  salaries  a  total  of  $800,  an  aver¬ 
age  decrease  of  $200. 

Twenty-five  cities  changed  their  superintend¬ 
ents  and  decreased  salaries  a  total  of  $5,775, 
an  average  decrease  of  $231. 

Seventy-three  cities  retained  their  superin¬ 
tendents  at  the  same  salaries. 

Thirty  cities  changed  their  superintendents 
without  changing  salaries. 


The  total  net  increase  for  these  270  cities  in 
Nebraska  is  $35,235,  an  average  increase  over 

all  of  $130. 

Salaries  for  1921 

According  to  the  Nebraska  Educational  Di¬ 
rectory  just  published,  city  superintendents’ 
salaries  are  now  as  follows: 

$10,000 :  Omaha 
6,000 :  Lincoln 
5,000:  Scottsbluff 
4,500 :  Hastings 

4,500  :  Alliance,  Beatrice,  Fremont,  McCook 
3,800:  Holdrege,  Nebraska  City 
3,600 :  Blair,  Bradshaw,  Columbus,  North 
Platte 

3,500:  Falls  City,  Grand  Island,  Kearney, 
Seward,  York 
3,400:  Fairbury,  Norfolk 
3,200 :  Plattsmouth 
3,100:  Kimball 

3.000:  Albion,  Auburn,  Aurora,  Bloomfield, 
Brock,  Broken  Bow,  Chadron,  Col¬ 
lege  View,  David  City,  Dix  Rural 
H.  S.,  Havelock,  Lexington,  Ord, 
Ravenna,  Sidney,.  Stromsburg,  Te- 
cumseh,  Tekamah,  University  Place, 
Wahoo,  Walthill 

2,900:  Central  City,  Oakland,  Wayne 
2,800 :  Geneva,  Gothenburg,  Harvard,  Min- 
den,  Pawnee  City,  Randolph,  St. 
Paul,  Schuyler,  Stanton,  Superior, 
Wymore 

2,750:  Bridgeport,  Butte,  Eagle,  Franklin, 
Hartington,  Madison,  Wisner 
2,700:  Ashland,  Barneston,  Bayard,  Emer¬ 
son,  Hebron,  Springview,  Sutton 
2,600:  Cambridge, .  Gering,  Gresham,  Osce¬ 
ola,  South  Sioux  City,  Wakefield. 
2,550:  Laurel,  Mead 

2,500:  Ainsworth,  Alvo,  Benedict,  Bethany, 
Bloomington,  Coleridge,  Crawford, 
Crete,  Fairfield,  Fairmont,  Filley, 
Friend,  Fullerton,  Gibbon,  Greeley, 
Howells,  Long  Pine,  Loup  City, 
Minatare,  Morrill,  Neligh,  Ragan, 
Red  Cloud,  Sargent,  Shelton,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Syracuse,  West  Point,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Wood  River 
2,450 :  Lvneh 

2,400:  Allen,  Alma,  Ansley,  Antioch.  At¬ 
kinson,  Bancroft,  Beaver  City,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Chester.  Craig,  DeWitt. 
Dodge,  Edgar,  Elgin,  Gandv,  Gor¬ 
don,  Humboldt,  Leigh,  Mason  City, 
Meadow  Grove.  Nehawka,  Newman 
GroA-e.  North  Bend,  Orleans,  Papil- 
lion,  Petersburg,  Pierce,  Plain  view, 
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Ponca,  Taylor,  Ulysses,  Valentine, 
Waverly,  Winside,  Wynot 

2,350 :  Thedford 

2,300 :  Arapahoe,  Clarkson,  Diller,  Green¬ 
wood,  Marquette,  Pender,  St.  Ed¬ 
ward,  Stuart 

2,250:  Bertrand,  Callaway,  Chappell,  Crof- 
ton,  Davenport,  Exeter,  Holmesville, 
Newcastle,  Pilger,  Wood  Lake 

2,225 :  Cozad 

2,200 :  Adams,  Arlington,  Blue  Springs, 
Campbell,  Cedar  Bluffs,  Clay  Center, 
Creighton,  Elm  Creek,  Firth,  Her¬ 
man,  Hooper,  Lyons,  Ogallala,  Ora- 
fino,  Orchard,  Scribner,  Sterling, 
Trenton,  Union,  Valley,  Valparaiso, 
Wausa 

2,150 :  Beemer,  Dunbar,  Lodge  Pole,  Os¬ 
mond 

2,100:  Battle  Creek,  Bellevue  Union  H.  S., 
Blue  Hill,  Boelus,  Dawson,  Heming- 
ford,  Litchfield,  Nelson,  Ruslrville, 
Silver  Creek.  Stella,  Table  Rock, 
Tobias,  Trumbull,  Wilber 

2,050,  2.025  and  2,000 :  There  are  63  cities 
in  these  classes. 


MAKING  GOOD  AMERICANS 

Ten  things  a  good  American  does  are  found 

in  the  prize  code  of  morals  recently  prepared 

by  William  J.  Hutchins  in  a  national  contest. 

Reporting  just  what  things  a  good  citizen 

would  do  to  obey  these  ten  laws  would  form 

« / 

an  interesting  series  of  exercises  in  any  school. 
Here  are  the  ten  laws : 

1.  The  good  American  tries  to  gain  and  to 
keep  perfect  health. 

2.  The  good  American  controls  himself. 

3.  The  good  American  is  self-reliant. 

4.  The  good  American  is  reliable. 

5.  The  good  American  plays  fair. 

6.  The  good  American  does  his  duty. 

7.  The  good  American  tries  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  wav. 

8.  The  good  American  works  in  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  his  fellow  workers. 

9.  The  good  American  is  kind. 

10.  The  good  American  is  loyal. 

Have  classes  record  the  things  they  see  men, 
women,  boys  or  girls  do  which  show  that  they 
are  obeying  anv  one  of  the  above  laws.  By 
taking  one  law  at  a  time,  and  discovering  its 
meaning  in  terms  of  right  performance,  a 


series  of  the  very  best  of  civics  and  citizen¬ 
ship  lessons  may  be  taught. 


CHILDREN  NEED  SUFFICIENT  SLEEP 

In  this  day  of  the  automobile  and  the  movie 
it  has  been  found  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  are  being  de¬ 
nied  an  amount  of  sleep  necessary  to  their 
best  development.  The  best  medical  authon 
ties  have  recently  agreed  on  the  following 
amounts  of  sleep  for  the  ages  indicated : 

4  years ....  12  hours 
5-  7  years. ...  11-12  hours 
8-11  years. ...  10-11  hours 
12-14  years. .  .  .9-10  hours 
14-18  years. . .  .9  hours 
Let  each  teacher,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
health  work  of  the  school,  find  out  how  much 
sleep  the  pupils  of  these  different  age  groups 
are  getting.  Have  her  make  a  table  and  com¬ 
pare  the  results  with  the  figures  here  given. 
Let  her,  also,  discover  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  connection  between  plenty  of  sleep  and 
clear,  definite  work  in  the  class  room. 


“THE  HUNDRED  SPELLING  DEMONS”— Jones 

Here  is  an  excellent  list  of  words  suggested 
by  the  State  Department  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Eighth  grade  pupils  ought  to  be  able 
to  spell  all  of  these  words  with  100%  of  ac¬ 
curacy  : 


which 

their 

there 

separate 

don’t 

meant 

business 

many 

friend 

some 

been 

since 

used 

always 

where 

women 

done 

hear 

here 

write 

writing 

heard 

does 

once 

would 

can’t 

sure 

loose 

lose 

Wednesday 

country 

February 

know 

could 

seems 

Tuesday 

wear 

answer 

two 

too 

ready 

forty 

hour 

trouble 

among 

busy 

built 

color 

making 

dear 

guess 

says 

having 

just 

doctor 

whether 

believe 

knew 

laid 

tear 

choose 

tired 

grammar 

minute 

any 

much 

beginning 

blue 

though 

coming 

early 

instead 

easy 

through 

every 

until 

half 

break 

buy 

again 

very 

none 

week 

often 

whole 

won’t 

cough 

piece 

raise 

ache 

wrote 

said 

hoarse 

shoes 

straight 

sugar 

enough 

truly 

tonight 

read 
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AMERICAN  BUSINESS  BACKS 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Fourteen  hundred  member  organizations  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
recently  received  from  the  National  Chamber 
an  urgent  call  “to  aid  actively  in  bringing 
the  local  public  schools  to  a  high  plane  of 
effectiveness'’. 

“American  business  will  suffer  as  long  as 
ignorance  prevails”,  declares  the  call,  “and 
the  school  problem  is  too  great  for  business 
to  ignore”.  Urging  business  men  everywhere 
to  increase  their  active  support  of  the  public 
schools,  the  National  Chamber  sets  forth  a 
few  pertinent  facts  which  point  to  the  need 
for  an  intelligent  increased  support  of  public 
education. 

The  public  schools  of  America  cost  about 
$760,000,000  a  year,  while  illiteracy  costs  $825,- 
000,000  annually  thru  accidents  and  in¬ 
efficiency.  More  than  five  million  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age,  three  million  of  whom 
are  native  born,  can  neither  read  nor  write 
the  simplest  words.  Probably  four  times  that 
number  cannot  read  a  newspaper  or  write  a 
letter.  The  average  child  enrolled  in  the 
schools  attends  only  120  days,  or  a  little  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  time.  Absence  and 
irregular  attendance  costs  the  country  $195,- 
000,000  annually.  Moreover,  125,000  teachers 
leave  the  profession  each  year,  and  their 
places  are  taken  largely  by  inexperienced 
persons.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
only  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  pupils  who 
enter  the  public  schools  get  thru  high  school, 
and  fewer  than  three  enter  college. 


TOIL  IS  HAPPINESS 

Keep  a  task  in  your  hands;  you  must  labor; 

By  toil  is  true  happiness  won; 

For  foe  and  for  friend  and  for  neighbor, 
Rejoice,  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Endeavor,  by  crowning  life’s  duty, 

With  joy-giving  song  and  with  smile, 

To  make  the  world  fuller  of  beauty 

Because  you  were  in  it  awhile. 

— Nixon  Waterman 


Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  acqui¬ 
sition  is  that  of  good  books. — Colton 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  STANDARD  TESTS 
Prof.  R.  M.  Shreves,  Teachers’  College,  Kearney 

General  Intelligence 

A.  Group  Tests 

1.  Army  Mental  Test,  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Special  Training,  War  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (No  longer  available.) 

2.  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale.  (World  Book 
Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  $6.00  per  100.) 

3.  Intelligence  Examination,  Haggerty,  M.  E. 
(World  Book  Co.,  $6.00  per  100.) 

B.  Individual  Tests 

1.  Standard  Revision  and  Extension  of  the 
Binet  Simon  Intelligence  Scale,  Terman, 
L.  E. 

2.  Yerkes-Bridges,  A  Point  Scale  for  Measur¬ 
ing  Mental  Ability.  C.  H.  Stoelting,  Chi- 
cago. 

Standard  Reading  Tests 

1.  Oral  Reading  Test,  Gray,  W.  S.  (University 
of  Chicago,  $1.00  per  100.) 

2.  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests,  devised  by  J.  F. 
Kelly.  (Emporia  State  Normal,  Emporia, 
Kansas.) 

3.  Standardized  Reading  Tests,  Monroe,  W.  S. 
(Emporia  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kansas, 
50  cents  per  100.) 

4.  Scale  Alpha  for  Measuring  the  Understanding 
of  Sentences,  Thorndike,  E.  L.  (Teachers 
College,  New  York.) 

Standard  Arithmetic  Tests 

1.  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B.  S.  A. 
(Courtis  82  Eliot,  Detroit,  Michigan,  90  cents 
per  100.) 

2.  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Monroe,  W.  S. 
(Emporia  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kansas.) 

3.  Cleveland-Survey  Tests,  Chas.  H.  Judd,  Chi¬ 
cago  University,  Chicago. 

Standard  Scales  for  Writing 

1.  Measuring  Scales  for  Handwriting,  Ayres, 
L.  P.,  Gettysburg  Edition.  (University  Pub. 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  6  cents.) 

2.  Handwriting  Scale,  Freeman,  F.  N.  (Emporia 
State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kansas,  25  cents,  post¬ 
age  2  cents.) 

Standard  Spelling  Scales 

1.  Spelling  Scale,  Ayres,  L.  P.  (University  Pub. 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  6  cents.) 

2.  Teaching  Spelling  by  Plays  and  Games.  (S.  A. 
Courtis,  82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan,  35 
cents.) 

English  Composition  Scales 

1.  Harvard-Newton  Composition  Scale.  (Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

2.  Composition  Scale,  Hillegas,  M.  B.  (Teachers 
College,  N.  Y.) 

Geography  Tests 

1.  Supervisory  Tests  in  Geography.  (Courtis, 

S.  A.,  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  75  cents 
per  package  of  40.) 

2.  Hahn-Lackey  Geography  Scale.  (H.  H.  Hahn, 
Wayne,  Nebraska,  7  cents  each.) 

Algebra  Tests 

1.  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Algebra,  Monroe, 
W.  S.  (Emporia  State  Normal,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  $1.40  per  100.) 

2.  Standardized  Tests  in  First  Year  Algebra, 
H.  O.  Rugg  and  J.  R.  Clark.  (H.  O.  Rugg, 
School  of  Education,  Chicago  University.) 
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3.  Rogers  Algebra  Tests.  (Teachers  College, 

New  York.) 

Geometry 

1.  Rogers  Geometry  Test.  (Teachers  College, 

N.  Y.) 

General  Reading 

Adams,  Henry.  The  education  of  Henry  Adams. 
This  autobiography  is  a  story  of  education,  but  it 
has  an  individuality  which  raises  it  above  many 
autobiographies  and  memoirs. 

Parker,  Cornelia  S.  An  American  idyll;  the  life 
of  Carleton  H.  Parker.  An  intimate  story  of 
home  life  and  the  application  of  social  psychology 
to  modern  industrial  situations. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  The  brass  check.  An  expose  of 
•  modern  newspaper  methods. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  Commerce  and  Industry.  ’20. 

Henry  Holt.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  catalog  of 
facts  and  statistics;  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
how  man’s  industries  are  determined  by  his 
environment. 

General  Secondary  School  Literature 

Inglis,  Alexander.  Principles  of  secondary  edu¬ 

cation.  741  pp.  ’18.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Part  I,  The  pupils;  Part  II,  The  institution  and 
its  purpose;  Part  III,  The  means  and  materials 
of  secondary  education.  Probably  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  book  on  the  subject.  Contains  an  excellent 
list  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Johnson,  Charles  H.  and  others.  The  modern  high 
school;  its  administration  and  extension.  847 
pp.  ’14.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Full  of  ex¬ 
amples  and  interpretations  of  significant  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  cooperative  agencies,  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  continuation  work. 

Snedden,  David.  Problems  of  secondary  education. 
333  pp.  ’17.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  papers  in  the  form  of  letters  dealing 
with  the  objectives  or  purposes  of  secondary 
education. 

Stout,  John  E.  The  high  school;  its  function, 
organization  and  administration.  322  pp.  '14. 
D.  C.  Heath.  One  of  the  pioneer  attempts  at  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  high 
school  in  terms  of  its  social  background. 

High  School  Conference.  Urbana,  Illinois.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  1918,  1919.  Paper  free.  University  of 
Illinois. 

Psychology 

Hollingsworth  and  Poffenberger.  Applied  psychology. 
One  of  the  very  best  books  on  psychology  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  daily  life. 

Peters,  Human  Conduct.  A  general  treatment. 

Judd,  Charles  H.  Psychology  of  high  school  sub¬ 
jects.  515  pp.  ’15.  Ginn. 

Relation  of  psychology  to  specific  curricula  and 
a  final  chapter  on  general  problems  in  secondary 
education. 

Methods 

Parker,  S.  C.  Exercises  for  methods  of  teaching 
in  high  school.  ’18.  Ginn.  One  of  a  very  few 
books  which  actually  illustrate  methods  in  high 
school  teaching. 

Strayer,  G.  D.  and  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  The  class¬ 
room  teacher  at  work  in  American  schools.  ’20. 
American  Book  Company.  A  general  treatment 
of  principles  of  proper  class  room  procedure. 


Calvin,  S.  S.  An  introduction  to  high  school 
methods.  Macmillan.  Best  of  all. 

High  School  Pupils 

King,  Irving.  The  high  school  age.  233  pp.  ’14. 
Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis.  A  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  devel¬ 
opment  during  adolescence. 

Freeman,  F.  N.  Types  of  high  school  students. 
School  Review,  May,  1920,  pp.  383-387. 

Clark,  Thomas  A.  The  high  school  boy  and  his 
problems.  194  pp.  Macmillan.  The  author  is 
dean  of  men  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Junior  High  School 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.  The  junior  high  school.  350 
pp.  ’20.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  latest 
word  from  one  of  the  very  few  authorities.  Se¬ 
lected  bibliography,  pp.  329-48. 

Bennett,  G.  Vernon.  The  junior  high  school.  220 
pp.  ’19.  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore.  Intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  the  book  is  especially  good.  Ap¬ 
pendix  contains  sample  courses  of  study  and 
selected  bibliography. 

Douglass,  Aubrey  Augustus.  The  junior  high  school. 
157  pp.  ’16.  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Ill.  This  was  published  as  Part  III 
of  the  Fifteenth  Year  Book. 

Koos,  L.  V.  The  junior  high  school.  ’20.  Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Howe,  New  York.  Contains  tests  of  the 
organization,  programs  of  study  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  standard  junior  high  school. 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Terman,  L.  M.  The  intelligence  of  school  children. 
317  pp.  ’19.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  A  worthy 
companion  volume  to  his  earlier  educational 
classic,  The  measurement  of  intelligence.  One 
chapter  devoted  to  high  school  pupils. 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  and  Stockbridge,  F.  P.  Measure 
your  mind.  349  pp.  ’20.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company,  New  York.  A  popular  treatise  on  the 
measurement  of  intelligence  by  scientific  methods. 

Yoakum,  C.  S.,  and  Yerkes,  R.  M.  Army  mental 
tests.  303  pp.  ’20.  Henry  Holt.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  all  forms  of  the  army  tests. 

Proctor,  W.  M.  The  use  of  psychological  tests  in 
the  vocational  guidance  of  high  school  pupils. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  September,  1920, 
pp.  533-547. 

Glass,  James  M.  Classification  of  pupils  in  ability 
groups.  School  Review,  September,  1920,  pp. 
495-508. 

Teachers’  Marks  of  Pupils 

Obrien,  F.  P.  High  school  failures.  ’19.  $1.40. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Stewart,  John  L.  Uniformity  of  teachers’  marks 
versus  variability.  School  Review,  September, 
1920,  pp.  529-33. 

Denver  Report,  1918-19.  pp.  50-75.  A  splendid  dis¬ 
cussion,  including  a  bibliography  of  12  good  ref¬ 
erences. 


Childhood  has  its  own  way  of  seeing,  thinking,  and 
feeling,  and  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  try  to 
substitute  our  own  way  for  theirs.  I  'would  as  soon 
require  a  child  to  be  five  feet  in  height  as  to  have 
judgment  at  the  age  of  ten. — Emile 
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ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 


The  New  Year 

Who  comes  dancing  over  the  snow , 

His  soft  little  feet  all  bare  and  rosy ? 
Open  the  door ,  tho  the  wild  wind  blow 
T ake  the  child  in  and  make  him  cozy , 
Take  him  in  and  hold  him  dear , 

Here  is  the  wonderful  glad  New  Year. 

— Dinah  M.  Craik 


A  New  Political  Party 

December  8,  at  Grand  Island,  a  new  political  party 
in  Nebraska  was  formed.  It  adopted  the  name  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  after  debate  and  balloting.  Fifty- 
five  counties  were  represented  by  about  700  delegates. 
A  platform  was  adopted  whose  leading  points  are 
radical  reduction  in  public  expenditure,  increased 
financial  opportunity  to  encourage  home  and  small 
farm  owning,  extension  of  public  ownership,  encour¬ 
agement  of  cooperation,  collective  bargaining.  The 
new  party  will,  under  the  state  law,  have  a  place 
upon  the  official  ballot  and  nominate  candidates  for 
office  at  the  primary  next  July. 


The  Tax  Dollar 

An  important  pamphlet  from  the  Nebraska  De¬ 
partment  of  Finance  contains  colored  diagrams  and 
charts  compiled  from  official  statistics  showing  how 
the  taxpayer’s  dollar  was  spent  in  1920.  Taking  the 
State  as  a  whole  the  chart  shows  that  the  dollar 


was  spent  as  follows: 

State  expenses . '. . 15c 

County  expenses. . _ _ 21c 

City  and  village  expenses . 16c 

Township  expenses . 5c 

Rural  and  city  schools . 43c 


Total. . . .  * . . 100 

Another  diagram  shows  how  the  15  cents  paid  to 

the  State  government  was  spent,  as  follows: 

General  State  Government . 2c 

State  Institutions . 3c 

Roads,  Bridges  and  Paving . 4c 

State  Capitol . lc 

State  Educational  Institutions . 5c 


Total . . . . 15c 


Main  interest  just  now  centers  on  how  the  tax 
dollar  is  to  be  secured  by  the  taxpayer.  For  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion  the  figures  showing 
how  the  dollar  is  spent  are  important. 


From  Producer  to  Consumer 

A  series  of  public  hearings  are  being  held  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Department.  The  general  purpose 
is  to  bring  out  the  cost  of  such  necessities  of  life 
as  food  and  housing,  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  price 
received  by  the  producer  and  who  receives  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  prices.  Hearings  are  still  being- 
held.  What  has  so  far  been  brought  out  goes  to 
show  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  nearly  doubled  by 
its  conversion  into  flour  and  doubled  again  by  its 
conversion  from  flour  into  a  loaf  of  bread.  When 


the  hearings  are  completed  careful  study  of  the  figures 
ought  to  bring  out  important  suggestions  for  future 
economies  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 


Corn  Husking 

Husking  of  the  largest  crop  of  corn  grown  in 
Nebraska,  over  240,000,000  bushels,  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Husking  began  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  The  crop 
is  solid,  dry,  and  in  splendid  marketable  condition. 
The  price  paid  for  husking  has  been  from  three  to 
four  cents  per  bushel  and  board.  The  market  price 
in  Omaha  at  the  present  time  is  about  thirty-eight 
cents,  making  the  price  at  the  local  stations  thruout 
the  state  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents.  This  is  lower 
than  corn  has  been  sold  in  Nebraska  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  the  war.  Corn  is  being  burned  for 
fuel  by  the  electric  light  plant  in  O’Neill.  In  other 
places  in  Nebraska  merchants  as  well  as  farmers  are 
uniting  in  pledges  to  burn  corn  during  the  winter, 
thereby  reducing  the  supply  of  corn  and  saving 
freight  on  coal.  Since  corn  is  far  the  most  important 
crop  in  Nebraska,  its  price  and  disposition  has  be¬ 
come  the  leading  economic  and  political  issue. 


CURRENT  EVENT 

One  of  the  greatest  financial  shocks  experienced 
in  the  Platte  valley  was  the  closing  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fremont  on  October  31.  The  bank 
was  established  nearly  forty  years  ago,  had  a  capital 
of  $150,000  and  had  been  one  of  the  best  known 
and  esteemed  banks  in  the  region.  Fremont  also  has 
been  thruout  its  history  one  of  the  most  solid  busi¬ 
ness  communities  in  the  state.  The  city  never  had 
a  boom  and  never  had  a  severe  reaction. 

\  ,  .  •  f  r  ;  *  *  • 

Evangelist  Gipsy  Smith  held  revival  meetings  in 
Omaha  in  November.  8,000  persons  attended  single 
meetings.  The  expenses  of  the  campaign  amounting 
to  over  $18,000  were  met  and  $6,000  bonus  raised 
for  the  leader. 


Hog  cholera  has  appeared  in  nineteen  counties  of 
Nebraska  during  the  fall.  In  most  cases  the  disease 
was  promptly  checked  by  vaccination.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  hog  cholera  became  epidemic  in  Nebraska 
and  no  means  for  combating  it  were  known,  the 
disease  swept  entire  counties,  leaving  not  a  squeal 
in  its  trail. 


Everbearing  strawberries,  lettuce,  radishes,  pansies 
and  pinks  were  gathered  by  Mrs.  Wm.  McDonald  of 
Burwell  from  her  yard  in  November. 


Lincoln  residents  are  paying  $3,000  a  month  to 
thirty  special  American  Legion  police  this  winter. 
Each  property  owner  is  asked  to  pay  $2.00  a  month 
for  all  night  patrol  upon  districts  twelve  blocks  long 
and  two  blocks  wide. 


The  Omaha  Y.  W.  C.  A.  made  a  campaign,  November 
14-25,  for  its  annual  budget  of  $37,000.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  85%  self-supporting,  the  $37,000  representing 
the  remaining  15%. 
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The  total  number  of  voters  in  Nebraska,  according 
to  the  1920  census  is  327,558  women  and  358,789  men 
— a  total  of  686,347.  About  300,000  of  these  voters 
go  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  Why  do  the  others 
stay  away? 


Fred  Nemec,  a  barber  in  Prague,  Nebraska,  was 
banking  over  $500  a  month  until  federal  officials 
found  that  he  was  engaged  in  illicit  liquor  business. 


Charles  H.  Deck,  druggist  of  Columbus,  is  the 
champion  window  dresser  in  the  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  won  the  prize  which  entitles  him  to  that  distinc 
tion. 


The  suit  brought  by  the  regents  of  the  University 
against  Governor  McKelvie,  alleging  that  he  could 
not  legally  withhold  ten  per  cent  of  the  money  appro 
priated  by  the  legislature  for  the  University  was 
settled  by  stipulation.  The  regents  agreed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Governor  had  the  power  and 
the  Governor  agreed  that  the  ten  per  cent  withheld 
should  be  available  to  the  University  in  quarterly  in¬ 
stallments  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 


Omaha  presented  a  great  public  parade  on  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  led  by  Gypsy  Smith  and  one 
thousand  war  mothers  of  Douglas  county. 


Omaha  flour  mills  ground  89,787  barrels  of  flour 
during  the  month  of  October,  an  increase  of  over 
100%  from  the  record  of  1920. 


Rosalind  Berrymore,  aged  18  and  good  looking,  was 
picked  up  by  the  police  in  the  railroad  yards  of 
Alliance.  She  wore  a  soldier’s  uniform  and  had 
made  her  way  from  the  Pacific  coast  without  money. 


On  November  12  oil  was  struck  in  the  Lakota  oil 
sand  near  the  Nebraska-South  Dakota  state  line, 
about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Rushville.  Work 
on  the  well  was  discontinued  in  order  to  case  off 
the  water.  The  oil  found  is  of  a  high  grade  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  for  the  strike.  The  hole 
is  about  one-half  mile  over  the  line  in  South  Dakota. 
This  is  the  nearest  oil  has  been  struck  to  Nebraska 
territory,  and  perhaps  the  long-deferred  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  oil  in  the  state  may  be  realized. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Peterson,  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Control,  died  at  Aurora, 
November  15.  She  had  been  president  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  active  in 
patriotic  service  during  the  World  War. 


An  Omaha  burglar  awakened  Leo  Kennebeck,  2215 
Benney  street,  in  the  early  morning,  November  17, 
by  saying,  “Pardon  me,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
where  your  trousers  are”.  There  is  an  epidemic  of 
burglars  and  footpads,  but  few  of  them  are  so  polite. 


The  Basket  Stores,  operating  fifty-three  chain  stores 
in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  St.  Joseph  and  other  points,  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  November  18.  For 
many  years  the  Basket  Stores  did  a  highly  profitable 
business,  paying  dividends  of  12  to  15%  to  stock¬ 
holders  and  setting  aside  a  surplus  in  addition.  To 
a  large  extent,  the  stores  were  cooperative  in  that 
period,  ownership  of  the  stock  being  held  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  were  customers.  In  recent  years 
the  stock  has  been  bought  up  by  a  few  of  the  larger 
holders. 


The  State  general  fund  has  been  overdrawn  be¬ 
tween  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000  for  several  months. 
Warrants  have  been  cashed  by  use  of  the  State 
capitol  building  fund  and  other  funds  having  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  cash.  For  a  number  of  days  warrants  have 
been  held  by  the  state  treasurer  waiting  for  money 
to  come  in  from  the  county  treasurers  to  meet  them. 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Crane,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Mat  Miller 
of  David  City,  recently  succeeded  in  bringing  into 
the  United  States  an  ancient  altar  from  one  of  the 
old  Spanish  churches  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  The 
altar  is  valued  at  $150,000. 


Police  Judge  Wappich  of  Omaha  had  175  cases  on 
his  docket  November  22.  Most  of  them  were  charged 
with  speeding  automobiles.  Since  fines  have  been 
found  ineffective,  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
were  sentenced  by  him  to  a  term  in  jail. 


The  Omaha  Telephone  Exchange  has  installed  auto¬ 
matic  telephones  during  the  past  month.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  use  in  Lincoln  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 


Jason  B.  Wade,  of  Alliance,  was  born  in  1848,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Harlan  county,  in  1871. 
They  found  so  many  wild  turkeys  along  the  Repub¬ 
lican  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  enough  people 
to  eat  them  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  In 
recent  years  he  homesteaded  640  acres  in  the  sand¬ 
hills  of  western  Nebraska  and  passed  thru  another 
period  of  pioneering. 


On  November  30  Nebraska  farmers  had  borrowed 
from  the  United  States  War  Finance  Corporation 
only  $847,775,  while  Iowa  had  borrowed  $7,000,000, 
South  Dakota  $3,000,000  and  Wyoming  $1,417,000. 


KEEP  YOUR  GRIT 

FIRST 

Hang  on!  Cling  on!  No  matter  what  they 
say. 

Push  on!  Sing  on!  Things  will  come  your 
way. 

Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps  a  bit; 

Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up  your 
grit. 

SECOND 

Don't  give  up  hoping  when  the  ship  goes 
down. 

Grab  a  spar  or  something — just  refuse  to 
drown. 

Don't  think  you've  dying  just  because  you're 
hit. 

Smile  in  face  of  danger  and  hang  to  your 
grit. 

THIRD 

Folks  die  too  easy — they  sort  of  fade  away , 

Make  a  little  error ,  and  give  up  in  dismay. 

Kind  of  man  that's  needed  is  the  man  of 
ready  wit 

To  laur/h  at  pain  and  trouble  and  keep  his 

grit.  — Louis  E.  Thayer 
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“It  is  a  distinctive  New  Help  for  Practice  Teachers ” 

PROJECTS 

IN 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

BY 

DEAN  H.  H.  HOLM 

State  Teachers’  College 
WAYNE,  NEBR. 

% 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Jefferson  City 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28,  1921 

University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Projects  in  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  gone  through  this  manual 
very  carefully  and  like  it  very  much.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  time  saver  and  a  safe 
guide  to  any  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  supervise  work  in  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  recommend  it  to  the  teacher-training  in¬ 
structors  in  all  Missouri  high  schools.  Very  truly  yours. 

Signed,  A.  S.  BOUCHER,  Teacher-Training  Inspector 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 


Jttfaragfea  g>tate  ^cactjcrsi  Colleges 

< 

Especially  equipped  for  teacher  training 
Nebraska  needs  trained  teachers 
Plan  to  enter  a  State  Teachers  College 

Tuition  is  free  Expenses  very  low  Equipment  of  the  best 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course. 

The  two  year  course  leads  to  a  first  grade  state  certificate  which  qualifies  one  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Special  work  is  offered  in  Music,  Art, 

Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Manual  Training,  Commerce,  Science. 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska;  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Archeology  and  of  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  recently  on  the 
American  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

The  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  had  an 
address  recently  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Jarrett,  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  designing  of  the  founda 
tion  of  the  new  capitol. 

Prof.  M.  I.  Evinger,  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  zoning  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

Dwight  Kirsch,  who  graduated  from  the  University 
in  1918,  has  a  number  of  the  more  recent  of  his 
works  on  exhibition  at  the  University  Art  Gallery. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Barnouw,  a  noted  Dutch  scholar,  now  of 
Columbia  University,  spent  several  days  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  recently  as  a  guest  of  the  International  Rela¬ 
tions  Club  and  gave  a  series  of  addresses  on  Dutch 
art  and  culture  and  on  international  relations. 

By  invitation  of  Chancellor  Avery,  Hon.  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nebraska,  gave  the 
Armistice  Day  address  at  St.  Paul’s  church.  It  was 
the  largest  convocation  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1917.  More  than  8,000  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  crowded  into  the  auditorium  to  hear  the  address. 

The  Closed  or  the  Open  Shop,  has  been  announced 
as  the  subject  for  the  state  debate.  Eight  districts 
have  been  organized  and  plans  have  been  perfected 
to  provide  for  a  series  of  team  contests  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  all  former  years. 

Chancellor  Avery  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities  at  Columbia,  Mis 
souri,  and  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  at  New  Orleans.  One  of  the 
practices  of  the  former  association  is  to  elect  officers 
by  institutions  rather  than  by  individuals.,  The  Unb 
versity  of  Nebraska  was  honored  by  being  unan- , 
imously  elected  president.. 

In  a  recent  report  on  attendance  at  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions,  of  410  higher  institutions  of  America,  the- 
University  of  Nebraska  ranked  fourteenth  among 
state  universities  and  twenty-third  among  all  insti 
tutions.  In  rate  of  increase  over  1920,  Nebraska  stood 
fourth  among  those  of  its  own  rank,  showing  45% 
increase  and  being  surpassed  only  by.  Iowa  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colorado. 

Plans  are  made  for  the  translation  into  Japanese 
of  “What  is  Socialism?”  the  latest  work  of  Dean 
J.  E.  LeRossignol,  of  the  College  of  Business  Admin 
istration. 

On  the  eighteen  head  of  steers  and  thirty-four  head 
of  fat  barrows  exhibited  at  the  international  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  held  recently  in  Chicago,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  won  a  total  of  $1,100.00  in  cash 
premiums,  and  fifty  ribbons. 

The  Children’s  Theater,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  H.  Alice  Howell,  has  presented  three  produc¬ 
tions  especially  for  children  thus  far  this  year.  The 
first  was  “Snow-white  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”,  the 
second  was  a  series  of  one  act  plays,  and  the  last  was 
“Cinderella”  and  “Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk”. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  publishing  “The 
Cornhusker  Countryman”,  a  new  magazine  devoted 
to  agricultural  progress.  This  publication  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  and  teachers  of  agriculture, 
county  agents,  and  all  persons  who  are  endeavoring 
to  follow  the  trend  of  advancement  in  agriculture. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Mary  E.  Crawford,  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  Delphian  Society  of  Women,  of  Genoa.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  present  arrangements  Miss  Crawford  has 
planned  to  give  four  lectures  on  the  contemporary 
drama,  beginning  the  first  of  the  year.  During  the 
past  month  she  has  conducted  a  study  center  at 
Genoa  which  has  attracted  favorable  attention. 

Miss  Anna  V.  Jennings,  college  librarian,  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  study  center  of  over  40  persons  in  library 
methods,  at  Omaha.  Miss  Jennings  meets  the  study 
center  on  Friday  nights  of  every  other  week. 

Prof.  Ralph  Noyer,  of  the  Extension  Department, 
recently  returned  from  closing  the  institute  study 
center  at  Grant.  Either  Mr.  Noyer,  or  some  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  college,  was  present  and  spoke  at 
the  teachers  institute  held  in  every  county  in  south¬ 
western  Nebraska,  in  nearly  every  county  in  north 
central  Nebraska,  and  in  over  one-half  of  the  counties 
in  western  Nebraska.  This  is  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  work  ever  undertaken  by  this  school  and,  as 
a  result  of  this  work,  over  thirty  study  centers  have 
been  organized  with  approximately  350  registrants, 
while  the  correspondence  mailing  list  numbers  250 
active  registrants  in  23  courses. 

Professors  R.  W.  Powell,  head  of  the  department  of 
rural  education,  and  Ralph  Noyer,  director  of  the  ex¬ 
tension.  department,  spent  Wednesday,  December  14, 
in  Gothenburg,  where  they  were  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Nebraska  Granger  meeting.  Professor 
Powell  spoke  of  the  results  of  a  recent  investigation 
which  Mr.  Hans  C.  Olson  has  just  published  thru 
the  college  extension  department. 

According  to  Registrar  Elliott,  523  students  have 
thus  far  enrolled  for  the  winter  quarter. 

Prospects  for  winning  basket-ball  quintet  is  the 
word  given  out  by  Coach  Ozmun.  Thus  far  the  coach 
has  signed  ,  ut>  thirty-five  men  eligible  for  basketball 
with  several  of  last  year’s  player's  on  hand. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

-  •  •  ■  >  >  i 

A  fitting  close  to  the  football  season  was  the  annual 
banquet  held  at  the  home  of  Coach  and  Mrs.  Speer. 
The  .boys  were  royally  entertained  at  six  o’clock  din¬ 
ner,  after  which  toasts  were  given  with  Coach  Speer 
as  toastmaster.  George  Willy  of  Hebron  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  captain  for  the  season  of  1922. 

•  Among  the,  names  of  those  chosen  for  the  all-star 
state  team  appeared  that  of  Captain  Floyd  Higgins  for 
left  tackle.  Mr.  Higgins  has  played  three  years  on 
the  Peru  team,  and  the  school  is  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  the  team  this  year  under  his  leadership. 
Others  who  received  special  mention  for  honorable 
places  were  George  Willy  of  Hebron,  Paul  Wilcox 
from  Nebraska  City,  Buettgenbach  of  Peru,  Don  Wil¬ 
son  of  Harvard,  and  Harry  Paap  of  Otoe  City. 

Prof.  William  F.  Schoenike,  assistant  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Manual  Arts  of  the  college,  was  married 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  Miss  Hildegard  L.  Bess, 
daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Bess,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schoenike. returned  to  Peru  the  first  of  December 
and  will  make  their  home  here. 

During  Children’s  Book  Week,  a  successful  effort 
was  made  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  better 
literature  for  children.  The  school  library  is  well 
equipped  with  good  children’s  books,  and  in  an  after¬ 
noon  t-alk  Miss  Mutz  of  the  Art  Department  gave  a 
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A  new  edition  of  an  important  series 

Potter- Jeschke-Gillet’s  Oral  and  Written  English 

Primary  Book  Intermediate  Book  Complete  Book 

Grades  3  and  4  Grades  5  and  6  Grades  7  and  8 

This  new  three-book  arrangement  of  the  well-known  “Oral  and  Written 
English”  follows  the  same  motivation,  the  same  socialized  recitation,  the  same 
correlation  of  oral  and  written  work,  and  the  same  emphasis  on  essentials  that 
have  made  the  original  course  such  a  success. 

The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grading  to  meet  the  needs 
of  some  schools;  for  each  book  covers  the  work  of  two  grades. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


2301  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Think  About  It 

Winter  is  here  with  its  colds,  chills  and  fevers,  its 
la  grippe  and  pneumonia,  its  tonsilitis  and  other 
afflictions — also  its  long  list  of  Accident  possibilities. 


To  the  T.  C.U.,431  T.C.U.  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  Protective 
Benefits. 

Name  _ 


Address. 


io  will  t>ay  your  doctor,  your  nurse 
and  vour  board  bill  when  you  are  sick? 


A  FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 
KEEPS  DANGER  AWAY 

The  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  National  Organization  of  Teachers  for 
Teachers.  It  was  projected  and  organized,  and 
is  now  conducted  by  people  who  have  had  a 
long  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  the  one  pro¬ 
tective  agency  of  the  profession. 

Thousands  of  teachers,  by  enrolling  in  the 
T.  C.  U.,  have  realized  'peace  of  mind  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  income.  You  are  equally  entitled  to 
this  protection.  Send  your  name  and  address 
for  complete  information  as  to  what  the 
T.C.U.will  do  for  you. 

Teachers ’  Casualty  Underwriters 

431  T.  C.  U.  BUILDING  -  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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very  interesting  discussion  of  them,  dwelling  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  illustrations  used  in  the  books.  Miss 
Rulon,  librarian,  had  charge  of  the  campaign. 

J.  Forrest  Rodebaugh,  ’04,  with  Mrs.  Rodebaugh  and 
son  Forrest,  Jr.,  were  in  Peru  recently  from  Kansas 
City,  where  they  are  now  living. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jisa  of  the  Music 
Department,  the  Chorus  has  begun  work  on  a  three 
act  operetta,  “The  Princess  Chrysanthemum”.  The 
band  is  working  on  a  concert  to  be  given  in  January, 
and  the  orchestras  are  well  organized  and  doing  some 
good  work. 

A  Christmas  Festival  was  held  on  the  campus  in 
front  of  the  chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  December  18. 
The  large  pine  tree  at  the  right  of  the  chapel  build¬ 
ing  when'wired  and  lighted,  made  a  beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  tree;  carols  were  sung  by  a  large  chorus  led  by 
the  male  quartet,  and  a  pantomime  representing  the 
nativity  was  given.  A  large  attendance  of  students 
and  citizens  of  Peru  enjoyed  the  affair. 

Professor  Brown  has  started  a  Study  Center  at 
Wahoo  in  Advanced  Rural  Sociology.  Professor  Holch 
has  centers  at  Papillion  and  Omaha.  Miss  Mutz  has 
a  group  at  Omaha  taking  up  the  study  of  school  art. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  secured 
the  services  of  Rev.  Harry  Huntington  for  the  an¬ 
nual  father  and  son  banquet  held  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  dormitory  on  November  30.  Over  a  hundred 
were  in  attendance  this  year.  Mr.  Huntington  is 
one  of  the  student  pastors  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  At  the  banquet,  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“Ideals”;  he  also  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  earlier  the  same  evening. 

The  basketball  season  is  not  to  suffer  any  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  college  gymnasium  could  not 
be  made  ready  for  the  use  of  the  teams  this  year. 
Delay  in  building  plans  made  this  an  impossibility, 
but  the  arrangements  to  use  the  high  school  gym  are 
very  satisfactory  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  season’s 
schedule  for  both  teams.  Indications  point  to  a 
good  season. 

Under  the  ideal  weather  conditions,  the  work  on 
the  auditorium  has  been  moving  steadily  forward  and 
the  forms  are  soon  to  be  ready  for  the  pouring  of  the 
cement.  Regular  convocation  services  in  the  chapel 
were  resumed  on  December  14.  Because  of  certain 
work  in  connection  with  the  swimming  pool,  the  heat 
had  been  turned  off  the  building,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  any  meetings  there. 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  spending  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  intensive  study  of  stage  production,  including 
managing  and  directing.  Miss  Williams  is  sponsor 
of  the  club  and  has  charge  of  the  class. 

Dean  W.  N.  Delzell  received  word  of  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Delzell,  on  December  8,  and 
Mr.  Delzell  went  to  Indiana  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Mrs.  Delzell  lived  in  Peru  for  many  years,  leaving 
about  a  year  ago  to  live  in  North  Carolina. 

Several  delegates  from  the  high  school  and  others 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attended  the  Hi  Y  state  conference 
held  in  Nebraska  City  on  December  9. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Prof.  A.  V.  Teed  gave  a  talk  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  modern  consolidated  school  building  at 
Waterbury. 

The  basketball  season  has  opened  and  Coach  Dale 
is  working  out  a  large  group  of  boys.  The  team  is 
captained  this  year  by  Jay  Muhm  of  Randolph. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Montgomery  of  Stella  spent  two  days  at 
the  college,  exhibiting  a  splendid  collection  of  pottery, 
etchings,  Indian  basketry  and  blankets. 


The  second  annual  alumni  directory  will  be  issued 
in  January.  The  book  will  be  larger  than  that  of 
last  year  and  will  contain  two  lists:  The  alpha¬ 
betical  list  will  contain  the  names  and  class  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  alumni;  the  class  list  will  include  the 
present  address  and  occupation  of  each  alumnus. 

The  1921  football  season  came  to  the  most  success 
ful  close  that  Wayne  has  ever  experienced.  The 
team  defeated  more  schools  of  higher  rank  than  ever 
before  in  the  football  history  of  the  Orange  and  Black. 
Coach  Dale  is  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for 
this  success  and  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  fair  play  displayed  by  the  team. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  head  of  the  department 
of  modern  languages,  died  December  5,  1921,  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Dr. 
B.  N.  Kingsbury,  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University. 
Miss  Kingsbury  was  one  of  four  teachers  of  the  old 
Nebraska  Normal  College  who  remained  in  the  col¬ 
lege  when  it  opened  as  a  state  normal  school  in  1910. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

The  fifth  annual  high  school  day  at  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  has  been  set  for  April  28.  The  college 
council  which  consists  of  two  students  from  every 
class  has  general  charge  of  student  activities  at  Wes¬ 
leyan.  This  council  has  named  as  its  committee  on 
high  school  day  Alan  Gilmore  and  Edward  Schmidt, 
both  of  whom  are  seniors.  Towns  and  cities  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  Lincoln  will  be 
asked  to  send  members  of  their  senior  classes.  A 
special  convocation  for  the  visitors  will  be  held  in 
the  morning.  An  interclass  track  meet  is  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon.  Trains  will  be  met  and  meals  will 
be  served  by  Wesleyan  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  Gilmore 
sent  letters  early  in  December  to  the  high  school  of 
ficials,  announcing  his  plans. 

Miss  Joy  Schreckengast  has  returned  as  head  of 
the  department  of  Spanish.  For  six  months,  she 
was  secretary  to  ex-Chancellor  Davidson  in  the  life 
service  headquarters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Chicago.  Miss  Schreckengast  is  a  popular 
member  of  the  faculty  and  enrolment  in  her  sub 
ject  has  increased  considerably  this  quarter. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Barr,  an  alumnus,  is  director  of  religious 
education  in  the  Cameron  church  at  Denver. 

William  Bell,  ’18,  is  now  attending  the  university 
of  Utah.  He  was  recently  elected  to  an  honor  society 
of  that  institution  because  of  his  excellent  work. 

Professor  Jensen,  head  of  the  physics  department, 
has  received  letters  from  widely  separated  areas,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  his  radio  phone  messages  have  been 
heard.  A  station  at  Stenen,  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
reported  hearing  messages  on  December  3.  The  radio 
station  of  the  university  of  Arkansas,  heard  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  station  issuance  of  celebration  upon  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  football  victory. 

Professor  Jensen  has  received  notice  from  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton  A.  Livingstone  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  he  has 
been  elected  fellow  in  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science. 

The  mid  winter  day  of  prayer  will  be  held  February 
9.  The  annual  oratorical  contest  has  been  set  for 
February  16. 

Dean  F.  A.  Alabaster  addressed  the  Wesleyan 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  early  in  December  on  the  history  of  their 
institution.  He  stated  that  the  Methodist  church 
had  colleges  in  the  early  eighties  at  Bartley,  Central 
City  and  York.  A  joint  commission  composed  of 
men  from  the  conferences  and  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  those  institutions  met  December  15,  1886  and 
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adopted  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  those  colleges 
into  one  institution  and  they  named  it  “The  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University”.  The  first  student  registered 
was  H.  R.  Esterbrook,  who  was  graduated  in  1893. 

Professor  Parvin  Witte  of  the  Wesleyan  conserva¬ 
tory  was  asked  in  the  fall  to  become  director  of  a 
musical  quintet  in  Lincoln.  Leading  musicians  from 
the  city  have  been  chosen  for  the  other  parts.  The 
quintet  has  had  many  engagements  before  important 
gatherings.  They  sang  for  the  Christmas  dinner  at 
the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


COTNER  UNIVERSITY 

The  class  debates  to  establish  the  class  supremacy 
of  the  school  will  be  held  December  15  and  16.  There 
is  much  interest  being  manifested  and  debates  have 
been  tentatively  scheduled  with  Wesleyan,  Hastings, 
Doane  and  Kearney.  Among  the  members  of  last 
year’s  championship  team  who  are  in  Cotner  this  year 
are  Richard  McCann,  Floyd  Leavitt,  George  W.  Robb 
and  Ray  Bradley. 

The  interclass  basketball  games  were  held  the  first 
week  in  December.  The  Freshmen  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  after  a  hard  struggle.  The  Sophomores 
won  second  place.  Preparation  for  the  basketball 
season  is  under  the  direction  of  Coach  “Tiny”  Strain. 

The  annual  football  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Cotner 
football  team  was  held  November  23.  Covers  were 
laid  for  150  students  and  faculty.  The  decorations 
were  in  the  college  colors  with  minature  Bulldogs 
placed  about  the  banquet  hall.  Prof.  Glenn  McRae 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Clyde  Sherman  responded  to 
the  toast,  “Cotner’s  Domestic  Relations”;  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Harmon,  “Cotner’s  Foreign  Policy”;  Ray  Bradley, 
“Shall  Cotner  Decrease  Her  Armaments?”;  Harold 
Fey,  “Cotner’s  Future  Policy”.  The  names  of  the 
men  receiving  letters  were  announced  and  the  cap¬ 
tain-elect,  John  Shull,  was  introduced.  President 
Harmon  made  the  closing  speech. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  recent 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings.  The  College  men  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  a  book  put  out  by  the  Association 
Press  on  “The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruc¬ 
tion”. 


Recognition  Day.  was  held  on  December  13.  At 
this  time  the  Senior  Class  was  duly  recognized.  The 
Senior  Class  of  1922  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school.  Dr.  W.  P.  Aylsworth  gave  the 
recognition  address.  Charles  E.  Stanton  made  the 
response. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Beattie  of  Lincoln,  formerly  connected 
with  Cotner,  and  well  known  in  educational  circles 
in  Nebraska,  gave  an  inspiring  chapel  address  re 
cently. 


CURTIS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Curtis  Aggies  have  had  a  very  successful 
season.  Their  scores  amount  to  336  and  those  of 
their  opponents  56.  They  have  won  seven  games  by 
decisive  scores.  The  schools  played  were  as  follows: 
Holyoke,  Colorado,  Lexington,  Cozad,  Cambridge,  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Maxwell,  Gothenburg,  North  Platte  and  Hold- 
rege.  Tom  Carr  and  Donald  Nelson  were  chosen  on 
the  “Honor  Roll”  of  the  “All  State”  teams  and  Arvel 
Berry  and  Captain  Arner  received  honorable  mention. 
Ten  letter  men  will  graduate  this  year,  eight  of  them 
belonging  to  the  first  eleven. 

The  Hi-Yi  conference  for  the  High-Line  District  of 
the  state  was  held  at  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  December  9,  10  and  11.  The  conference  was 
managed  by  Spencer  Hamilton  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
local  cabinet.  Delegates  were  sent  from  the  high 
schools  of  the  towns  on  the  highline.  The  people  of 
Curtis  opened  their  homes  to  the  visiting  boys  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches  furnished  two  dinners  to  the  boys  in  the 
gymnasium.  Friday  was  taken  up  with  organization 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Kendall  of  Grand 
Island,  Saturday  with  talks  for  the  boys,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  basketball  tournament  won  by  the  Aggies, 
while  Sunday’s  program  was  turned  over  to  the  local 
churches. 

The  Southwest  Nebraska  Schoolmen’s  Club  was 
held  at  Curtis  on  December  17.  The  club  held  its 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  was  then  entertained 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  girls  of  the  Home  Economics 
department  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Jessie  Lowe, 
head  of  the  department. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Lurlie  Lee,  of  York  high  school,  staged  “The  Man 
On  the  Box”,  November  8,  with  door  receipts  of  $200. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Dowers,  of  Farnam,  reports  a  normal 
training  class  of  twenty  with  increasing  interest  in 
domestic  science  and  art,  and  a  well  organized  basket¬ 
ball  team. 

John  G.  Niehardt,  poet  laureate  of  Nebraska,  re¬ 
cently  lectured  before  the  Omaha  School  Forum  and 
delighted  his  hearers  by  reading  from  the  first  part  of 
his  unpublished  “Song  of  the  Indian  Wars”. 

Miss  Catherine  Martin,  principal  of  the  Eddyville 
high  school,  has  recently  organized  an  active  dramatic 
club.  Miss  Martin  and  Superintendent  Sipple  have 
together  organized  an  excellent  high  school  course. 

Fremont  high  school,  under  the  direction  of  Carolyn 
Reed,  has  lately  put  in  a  full  course  in  accredited 
music.  They  offer  Harmony  and  Music  Appreciation 


as  technical  courses.  There  is  now  a  high  school 
chorus  of  150,  a  band  of  40,  an  orchestra  of  20,  girls 
glee  club  of  25,  boys  glee  club  of  20,  65  taking  har¬ 
mony  and  75  taking  music  appreciation. 

A  petition  more  than  a  mile  long  and  containing 
200,000  individual  signatures  and  the  signatures  of 
presidents  of  women’s  organizations  with  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  2,000,000  was  presented  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  recently  approving  the 
objects  of  the  conference  on  disarmament  and  urging 
continued  work  to  secure  universal  peace. 

Supt.  Guy  W.  Eaton,  Cozad,  reports  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  employ  an  extra  teacher  to  take  care 
of  increased  enrollment  in  the  grades.  He  now  has 
ten  teachers  in  the  high  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  250  pupils.  In  addition  to  strong  drawing,  man¬ 
ual  training,  and  normal  training  courses,  he  has  an 
electrically  equipped  home  economics  department 
under  the  direction  of  Helen  Comstock. 
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c Jhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Also  London,  England 


AS  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as 
you  please;  but  always 
smoother  than  you  had  dreamed. 
Any  VENUS  PENCIL  you  select 
glides  over  the  paper  with  a  restful 
freedom  from  friction  No  other  pen¬ 
cil  so  perfectly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instructor  and  pupil  alike. 


1 n  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  ,  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  .  2B-B-HB-F-II 
For  clean,  fine  lines  ,  2H-3H-4H-5H-6II 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  .  .  ,  7H-8H-9II 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  81.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  ,  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout  the  World 


The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

This  new  composition  and  rhetoric  for  the  four 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  of  college 
is  receiving  hundreds  of  favorable  comments  from 
teachers  all  over  the  country. 


“Exceedingly  fresh  and  virile  in  marked  contrast  to 
other  books  on  this  same  subject.” — Victor  C.  Alderson, 
Color ado\School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado. 

“I  wish  to  commend  the  emphasis  placed  upon  oral 
expression.” — T.  B.  Ford,  Dean,  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni¬ 
versity,  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 

The  book  is  logical  in  arrangement  and  clear  in  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  thought.  The  chapter  on  letter-writing 
is  especially  fertile  in  suggestions.” — B.  H.  Thorpe,  Chair¬ 
man  English  Department,  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 


Shall  we  send  you  free  descriptive  literature? 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


tlebraska  Wesleyan 
University 


Enters  upon  the  New  Year  with  the 
best  prospects  in  its  history. 

All  regular  courses  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Fine  'Arts,  and  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges  with  many  professional 
courses. 

The  Spring  Quarter  will  begin 
March  2. 

Address  inquiries  to 

I.  B.  Schreckengast,  Chancellor 

University  Place,  -  -  Nebraska 
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Miss  Alice  Howard,  public  school  music  supervisor 
at  David  City,  put  on  “Mother  Goose’s  Birthday” 
with  100  children,  October  27,  that  cleared  $75. 

Supt.  0.  M.  Bimson,  of  Oakland,  has  a  grade  school 
chorus  of  300  voices.  Some  chorus!  He  has  a  high 
school  mixed  chorus  of  115  voices.  He  is  doing  much 
to  develop  music  appreciation  thruout  the  entire 
school  system. 

Over  400,000  subscribers  to  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Nebraska  now  receive  special  market  re¬ 
ports  and  summaries  sent  out  by  the  wireless  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University. 

Supt.  L.  J.  Surface  of  Albion  is  director  of  the 
Northwestern  debating  district  which  includes  the 
cities  of  St.  Edward,  Long  Pine,  Battle  Creek,  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  Albion.  The  contest  for  the  district  cham¬ 
pionship  will  take  place  early  in  February. 

The  Perkins  county  teachers’  institute  which  was 
held  in  December  under  the  direction  of  County 
Superintendent  Margaret  Bailer,  strongly  endorsed 
the  new  plan  of  holding  institutes  during  the  school 
year.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  but  one  was 
present. 

Over  four  hundred  school  patrons  recently  attended 
the  high  school  carnival  at  Chappell  at  which  the 
school  cleared  $130.  A  special  vaudeville  program 
directed  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Copeland,  basketball  contests, 
sideshows,  a  juvenile  band,  and  numerous  conces¬ 
sions  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  community 
gathering. 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  Supt.  A.  H.  Waterhouse  of  Fre 
mont,  has  given  the  pupils  in  all  grades  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  public  schools  mental  tests  which  have  revealed 
the  capacity  of  each  pupil.  With  remarkable  efficiency 
Superintendent  Waterhouse  is  adapting  instruction 
work  in  the  schools  to  the  findings  of  the  tests. 

Supt.  D.  R.  Arnold,  of  Stromsburg,  reports  a  high 
school  enrollment  of  140,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  senior  class  numbers  33  and  con¬ 
tains  10  normal  trainers.  No  teacher  in  the  grades 
receives  a  salary  of  less  than  $1000,  with  a  minimum 
in  the  high  school  of  $1500.  The  athletic  director 
receives  $2000  and  the  high  school  principal  $2100. 

Teachers  desiring  a  short  reading  list  of  popular 
books  on  American  Citizenship  and  Government  may 
secure  such  a  list  free  from  the  American  Library 
Association,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
The  list  was  prepared  by  Theresa  Elmendorf  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  books  which  would 
“Aid  in  developing  understanding  and  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  to  this  country”. 

The  citizens  of  Sioux  City  recently  dedicated  a  fine 
$40,000  high  school  building  at  Harrison.  Professor 
Wilson,  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Chadron  State  Teachers  College,  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address.  A  musical  trio  from  Chadron 
furnished  special  music.  The  citizens  are  planning 
later  to  erect  a  dormitory  to  house  the  increasing 
number  who  go  to  Harrison  to  attend  high  school. 

“Publicity  Campaigns  for  Better  School  Support” 
is  a  handbook  by  Carter  Alexander  of  Wisconsin  and 
W.  W.  Theisen  of  Cleveland,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Pierce  Public  schools.  The  handbook  tells  how 
to  conduct  successful  school  publicity  campaigns  and 
presents  reproductions  of  documents  and  news  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  been  used  in  cities  of  every  size. 


The  World  Book  Company  sells  the  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  for  one  dollar  thirty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Lieurance,  interpreter  of  Indian 
music,  and  his  muscal  wife,  Edna  Wooley  Lieurance, 
will  give  Indian  music  concerts  at  Hastings,  Hold- 
rege,  and  Kearney  during  the  winter.  In  February 
and  March  they  will  go  on  a  concert  tour  extending 
from  Chicago  to  Boston.  Next  November  they  will 
tour  the  states  of  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  public  appreciation  of  Indian  Music. 

Among  the  commendable  mimeographed  educational 
papers  recently  appearing  are:  “The  Community 
Booster”,  printed  by  the  rural  schools  affiliated  with 
the  Kearney  Teachers  College;  “The  X-Ray”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  students  of  the  Belvidere  Consolidated 
Schools;  “The  Fullerton  School  Journal”,  by  the 
Fullerton  city  schools;  “The  Ord  Educational  Bul¬ 
letin”,  for  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  Ord  city 
schools;  and  “Broken  Bow  School  Service”,  for  pat¬ 
rons  and  teachers. 

“Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale”,  arranged  by 
Mel  Sheppard  and  Anna  Vaughan,  will  appeal  to  all 
who  have  charge  of  the  recreation  hours  of  children, 
whether  in  the  schoolroom  or  on  the  playground.  The 
games  are  graded — from  purely  imaginative  ones  for 
small  children,  to  volley  ball,  Hindu  tag,  and  Indian 
club  wrestling  for  the  eighth  grade  groups.  All  are 
simply  and  concisely  explained.  The  booklet  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Community  Service,  One  Madison  Avenue,  • 
New  York,  and  may  be  secured  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  copy. 

A  public  school  orchestra  of  95  with  great  choruses 
of  over  500  children  recently  gave  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  close  of  educational  week  sponsored 
by  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  “Lincoln 
way”  of  teaching  piano,  devised  by  Miss  Hazel  G. 
Kinscella  of  the  University  School  of  Music,  was 
demonstrated  by  100  pupils.  Miss  Kinscella  showed 
how,  by  the  use  of  rhythmic  exercises,  drills  upon 
pasteboard  key-boards  upon  which  the  whole  class 
played  silently,  the  instruction  given  to  one  pupil 
could  be  extended  at  the  same  time  to  a  hundred. 

Miss  Katherine  Kreizenback,  Red  Cross  nurse  for 
Dawes  county,  is  certainly  showing  what  good  work 
the  school  nurse  can  accomplish.  During  a  single 
month  she  visited  15  rural  schools  and  seven  rooms  in 
the  Crawford  schools.  She  inspected  417  pupils  and 
found  305  serious  defects,  123  of  teeth,  122  of  ton¬ 
sils,  41  of  vision,  and  18  miscellaneous.  The  nurse 
has  encouraged  the  use  of  individual  towels,  covered 
water-jars,  individual  cups  and  soap  dishes,  and 
other  hygienic  comforts  and  conveniences.  County 
Superintendent  Edna  E.  Rincker  has  expressed  her¬ 
self  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  school 
nurse. 

W.  F.  Rieschick,  former  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Pawnee  county,  in  an  address  before  the  De¬ 
cember  educational  rally  of  teachers  and  school  of¬ 
ficers  advocated,  among  other  things,  the  following: 
Amendment  of  the  free  high  school  law  so  that  rural 
districts  would  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  service,  the  keeping  of  the  state  school 
lands,  the  maintenance  of  teachers’  salaries  at  the 
present  level,  and  the  present  suspension  of  normal 
and  university  building  programs.  He  denounced  the 
diverting  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  from  the 
school  fund.  I.  N.  Clark,  state  rural  school  inspector, 
addressed  the  rally  on  “The  Standardization  of  Rural 
Schools”., 
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COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

hhhhhmm  in  all  parts  of  the  Country 
Attractive  Salaries  -  Pleasant  Employment 

We  train  and  place  more  commercial  teachers  than  any  similar  school  in  the 
West.  Our  graduates  receive  State  Certificates  without  further  examination. 

Approved  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Accredited  by  American  Association  of  Vocational  Schools 

Enter  any  time.  Literature  Free. 
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and  Commercial  Teachers’  College 

T.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  A  B  ,  Ph  B  .President  GERTRUDE  BEERS,  Secretary 

Corner  O  &  14th  Sts.,  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg,  LINCOLN 


BUSINESS 


McCONNELL’S  ANCIENT  AND  CLASSICAL  MAPS 


2  Relief  Map  of  Asia 
8  Relief  Map  of  Europe 

4  The  Ancient  World 

5  Development  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria, 

India.  China 

6  Ancient  Empires 

7  Greece  and  the  East  about  1250  B.  C. 

8  Palestine,  about  1000  B.  C. — Palestine 

about  32  A.  D. 

9  Assyria,  about  650  B.  C.,  Babylon  and 

Media.  606  B.  C. 

10  General  Reference  Map  of  Ancient  Greece 

11  Ancient  Greece  after  the  Dorian  Migra¬ 

tions.  1000  B.  C. 

12  Ancient  Greece,  about  600  B.  C. 

13  The  Greek  Colonies,  about  500  B.  C. 

14  Western  Asia  before  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

538  B  C. 

15  The  Persian  Empire.  490  B.  C. 

16  The  Greek  and  Persian  Wars.  500-479  B.  C. 

17  The  Athenian  Empire,  450  B.  C. 


18  The  Peloponnesian  War,  431-404  B.  C. 

19  The  Rise  of  Macedonia,  Reign  of  Philip  II. 

20  The  Empire  of  Alexander,  323  B.  C. 

21  The  Divisions  of  the  Empire  of  Alexander, 

301  B.  C. 

22  The  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues,  229 

B.  C. 

24  General  Reference  Map  of  Italy. 

25  The  Conquest  of  Italy,  510-264  B.  C. 

26  Rome  and  Carthage,  before  the  Punic 

Wars.  264  B.  C. 

27  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  Punic  Wars, 

264-201  B.  C. 

28  Wars  with  Macedonia  and  Syria,  201-146 

B.  C. 

29  The  Roman  World.  133  B.  C. 

30  Ancient  Italy.  264-44  B.  C. 

31  The  Roman  World.  64  B.  C. 

32  Caesar’s  Conauest  of  Gaul,  58-50  B.  C. 

33  The  Roman  World.  44  B.  C. 


34  The  Roman  World,  Reign  of  Tiberius.  14- 

37  A.  D. 

35  The  Roman  World.  117  A.  D. 

36  The  Roman  World.  337  A.  D. 

37  The  Roman  World.  376  A.  D. 

38  The  Roman  World.  476  A.  D. 

39  Gene.ral  Reference  Map  of  the  Roman 

World 

40  Physical  Map  of  Europe 

41  Europe,  after  the  great  Migrations.  500 

42  Roman  World  at  the  death  of  Justinian, 

565 

43  The  spread  of  Moliammedianism,  750 

44  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  800  A.  D. 

44  Maps — 44x32  Inches.  Edges  bound 
with  Muslin 
Sold  only  in  Sets. 

Price  with  Adjustable  Steel  Stand  $38.00 

McConnell  map  co. 

213  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois 


OLTP  TT'PTTIT’  QTT'PTT’Tr^TT’  *n  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  is  still  offered  to  all 
WUrv  r  rvILJjj  CMl/rvVlOIh  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our  manual.  OTHER  TEACHERS 
may  enrol  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  of  the  small  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

Y\TTT>  T'TTTPT'V  'UTQT'T'T'MY'*  TXTQTDTTr'TODC!  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are  still  free  to 
WUIV  1  XlllA,  1  I  V  lol  1  UN  vt  llNolrvUL'I  UlvO  all  schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  i“dLlnituri”e  handwritin2'  *hich  bec°mes  a  big 

PAT  1\/TT?P  lX/rTr'T'TTfTTA  PTT,'\Tl\/r  A  'VTQTJT'D  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print.  Thus,  it  con- 
-LvlUi  1  nKJU  ±  IliiN  IVlAilN  oxli-T  serves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method 
Penmanship  compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thus  conserving  health  and  vision. 

PAT  1\/TT?P  l\/n7'T'TTfTTT  QDPT  T  EDO  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  are  attracting  more  and  more  the  attention 
ivlUinUH  oe  JLPljil/rvk5  0f  modern  educators.  Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly  gratifying. 
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Pittock  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 
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Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 
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Supt.  F.  S.  Copeland,  of  Chappell,  has  developed 
a  37  piece  school  band  which  plays  for  many  public 
gatherings.  The  leader  is  paid  jointly  by  the  school 
and  by  the  town  band  organization. 

Flavel  Bollman,  superintendent  of  music  at  Wil¬ 
bur,  not  only  supervises  music  in  the  public  schools, 
but  is  director  of  a  local  choir  which  is  putting  on  the 
Christmas  cantata  “Holy  Night”,  assisted  by  the  local 
city  orchestra. 

LeRoy  Baughn,  supervisor  of  music  at  McCook, 
has  developed  the  unique  feature  of  a  drum  corps 
in  each  ward  school  and  the  high  school  to  take  the 
place  of  the  victrola  or  piano  for  marching.  He 
also  has  a  thirty  piece  high  school  band  and  a 
twenty-two  piece  orchestra. 

Many  hundreds  of  her  former  pupils  and  friends 
recently  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Ella  Heron,  Burch- 
ard,  who  has  just  completed  her  fortieth  year  of 
service  in  the  Pawnee  county  schools.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  terms  Miss  Heron  has  taught  during 
the  entire  forty  years  in  Burchard. 

Supt.  S.  G.  Jacobey,  of  Homer,  reports  that  the 
senior  class  of  the  Homer  high  school  has  per¬ 
formed  an  experiment  proving  that  a  ton  of  corn 
contains  14%  more  heat  than  does  a  ton  of  coal. 
Since  a  ton  of  corn  at  25c  a  bushel  costs  $7.14  and 
soft  coal  $12  a  ton,  there  is  a  saving  of  $4.86  in 
favor  of  the  corn  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
heat  in  the  corn. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Ireland,  of  Madison,  has  returned  to 
his  regular  school  duties  after  having  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  general  hospital  in  Norfolk  as  a  result 
of  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  reports  twenty 
more  pupils  in  the  high  school  than  last  year,  a 
successful  football  season,  excellent  success  with 
tests  and  measurements,  and  good  results  from  the 
six  weekly  health  reports. 

The  Omaha  School  Forum  has  organized  two  study 
courses  for  the  present  year.  One  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Lyda  B.  Earhart  of  the  Teachers  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  who  gives  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  on  “How  to  Study”.  Anna  Jennings,  Librari¬ 
an,  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney,  and  Zora  I. 
Shields,  Librarian  Central  High  School,  Omaha,  to¬ 
gether  give  a  ten-lecture  library  course  on  “The 
Teacher  and  the  Book”. 

Ainsworth 

Ainsworth  has  just  voted  bonds  for  $125,000  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Junior-Senior  high 
school  building.  Ainsworth  has  long  been  in  need 
of  better  school  facilities  and  when  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  completed,  the  city  will  have  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  plants  in  the  state.  The  schools  have  been 
organized  heretofore  on  the  6-2-4  plan.  When  the 
new  building  is  occupied,  the  system  will  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  on  the  6-3-3  basis,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
organize  a  real  Junior  High  School  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Charles  A.  Diggs  is  superintendent  at 
Ainsworth. 

Albion 

“The  Teensters”  of  Albion,  is  a  high  school  lyceum 
company  which  played  a  number  of  concerts  in  Ne¬ 
braska  towns,  including  two  Chautauqua  engagements. 
It  was  an  innovation  in  the  music  department  of  Al¬ 
bion  high  school  last  year.  The  organization,  which 


consisted  of  nine  high  school  people  “still  in  their 
‘teens”,  was  sponsored  by  Supt.  L.  J.  Surface  and 
Music  Supervisor  Emily  Sitzer.  They  gave  a  full 
evening’s  program  of  music  and  dramatics.  Their 
success  may  be  judged  from  the  invitation  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Bureau  to  book  them 
for  the  ensuing  season.  The  talent  represented  in 
the  company  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  courses  in 
music  and  dramatics  given  in  Albion  high  school. 

Laurel 

The  Laurel  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
H.  H.  Linn,  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  their 
history.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  new  teacher  for 
the  Junior  High  school  to  relieve  congestion.  Forty- 
six  freshmen  entered  the  high  school  this  year.  A 
Bible  Study  course  with  26  pupils  has  been  added 
to  the  curriculum,  the  ministers  of  the  town  coop¬ 
erating  in  teaching  the  classes. 

The  Laurel  schools  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
model  stores  in  the  state.  This  is  used  extensively 
for  arithmetic  work  and  has  proved  very  practical; 
The  minimum  grade  teachers’  salary  this  year  is 
$1100,  the  minimum  high  school  teachers’  salary 
being  $1600.  Normal  school  graduates  are  required 
for  the  grades  and  those  holding  degrees  for  the  high 
school. 

Saunders  County 

The  new  building  of  the  Consolidated  School  at 
Mead,  Nebraska,  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  Talks  were  given  by  State  Superintendent 
Matzen,  County  Superintendent  Odman,  Fred  Behr¬ 
ens,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  D.  H. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
while  Professor  Filley  of  the  State  University  gave 
the  address  of  the  evening.  The  school  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  new  building  since  September  1.  Five 
automobile  busses  are  used  in  transporting  rural 
children  to  and  from  school.  The  school  is  in  charge 
of  ex-County  Superintendent  F.  E.  Alder. 

The  school  in  District  No.  61  of  Saunders  county 
is  housed  in  a  bran  new  building  with  new  furniture 
and  equipment.  The  building  was  built  last  summer 
at  a  cost  of  about  $3000.  Mrs.  Edith  Wilson  of 
Morse  Bluffs,  Nebraska,  is  the  teacher  in  charge. 

County  Superintendent  E.  A.  Odman  recently  fin¬ 
ished  his  visits  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  for 
the  first  time  during  the  current  school  year.  He 
found  much  improvement  along  the  lines  of  repairs, 
painting,  and  papering  of  school  buildings;  the  re¬ 
pairing  or  building  of  outhouses;  and  in  the  new 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS! 

DO  YOU  NEED  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITH¬ 
METIC?  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE  HELPED 
HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  THEY  WILL  HELP 
YOU.  SEND  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

PROBLEMS  IN  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  25c. 
A  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  THE  7  and  8  GRADES,  30c. 

Address—  J.  B.  FAUGHT, 

917  Walnut  St.  Yankton,  So.  Dak. 
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Department  of  Superintendence,  Chicago,  Feb.  27-March  3 

EDUCATION  SERVICE  will  have  Booth  No.  97,  in  Exhibit  Hall  (Leiter  Building)  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  attending  this  meeting  to  call  at  our 
booth.  We  aim  to  render  every  conceivable  kind  of  service  to  schools  and  teachers,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  unusual  facilities  for  aiding  school  executives  to  secure  teachers.  Through  our  various  interests  we 
cover  the  entire  country.  If  you  will  inform  us  beforehand  of  the  teachers  you  may  need,  either  for  emer¬ 
gency  vacancies  or  for  next  September,  we  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  interviews  for  you,  either  in  Chicago 
or  some  other  place  convenient  for  you. 

We  operate  the  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY  (Chicago),  and  the 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY  (Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Evanston). 

Steger  Building.  Chicago  Security  Building,  Evanston  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston  ERNEST  E,  OLP,  Director  Southern  Building,  Washington 


THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Metropolitan  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Call  on  us  to  fill  mid-year  vacancies.  We  are  at  the  center  of  the  educational  field  and  give  officials 
immediate  service.  Teachers  who  will  be  available  should  write  for  enrollment  blanks  AT  ONCE. 


SABINS’  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

FOUNDED  1893 

Now  is  the  time  to  enroll  for  emergency  calls  and  for  second  semester  vacancies.  We  never  recommend  a 
TEACHER  unless  asked  to  do  so  by  school  officials.  No  enrollment  fee.  Write  us. 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Reliable  SERVICE 

E.  T.  HOUSH,  Manager  SHOPS  BLDG.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  3i% 

There  are  Five  Reasons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are:  Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 

for  the  same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 

FREE  REGISTRATION  TERRITORY 

WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 

If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 


Superintendent  and  Coaches 

FOOTBALL  and  BASKETBALL  EQUIPMENT 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Prompt  Shipments 
Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Lincoln  Sporting  Goods  Company 

123  North  14th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Wholesalers  Retailers 
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books  and  equipment  furnished.  All  of  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  are  properly  certificated  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  doing  efficient  work. 
The  plan  of  the  county  superintendent  is  to  visit  each 
of  the  rural  schools  at  least  twice  during  this  school 
year. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Schiefelbein,  an  attorney  of  Wahoo,  is 
the  Saunders  county  compulsory  education  enforce¬ 
ment  officer.  Mr.  Schiefelbein  is  not  only  looking 
after  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  school,  but 
also  those  who  are  irregular  in  attendance. 

Cherry  County 

The  exceptionally  fine  weather  this  fall  has  enabled 
County  Superintendent  Edith  Adamson  to  visit  12S 
schools  this  year  up  to  date.  There  are  only  15  more 
rural  schools  near  Valentine  to  visit  and  five 
town  schools.  This  is  the  first  year  that  such  a 
record  has  been  made.  About  14  schools  were  missed 
because  they  were  not  running  at  the  time  she  was 
in  their  region. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  new  high  school  building 
was  laid  in  Valentine,  November  15.  A  large 
crowd  was  present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  which 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 
Bishop  Geo.  A.  Beecher  of  Hastings  delivered  a  very 
appropriate  address.  A  barbecue  at  noon  and  a  long 
parade  of  school  children  were  other  features  of  the 
day. 

The  moderators  of  the  districts  have  been  appointed 
attendance  officers  in  this  county  and  the  teachers 
make  monthly  reports  to  them  of  the  attendance  at 
school. 

Fairbury 

On  November  11  the  Fairbury  Rotary  Club  took 
all  of  the  boys  in  Jefferson  county  who  live  on  farms 
and  are  attending  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
county,  to  Lincoln.  They  arrived  at  the  Lincoln 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  they  had  a  pleasant  evening  and 
stayed  over  night.  The  next  morning  they  went  to 
the  State  Farm,  where  they  were  shown  about  and 
where  they  had  dinner  at  noon.  After  noon  they 
were  brought  to  the  city  campus  and  were  given  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Deming.  All  of  the  boys  at¬ 
tended  the  Kansas-Nebraska  football  game.  This 
entire  trip  and  expenses  while  in  Lincoln  was  borne 
by  the  Fairbury  Rotary  Club.  About  100  boys  were 
taken  on  the  trip. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  four  upper  grades 
of  the  Fairbury  high  school  for  this  fall  is  now  403. 
The  interestisg  thing  about  this  is  that  197  of  them 
are  boys  and  206  girls,  only  nine  more  girls  than  boys. 
There  will  be  48  more  pupils  to  enter  high  school 
on  "the  16th  of  January,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  over  450  for  the  Fairbury  high  school. 

The  county  superintendent,  Miss  Eva  B.  Shuman, 
is  running  a  series  of  Educational  Rallies  at  different, 
points  of  Jefferson  county.  To  date  there  have  been 
twelve  rallies  held  at  which  there  has  been  a  total 
attendance  of  2650  people.  The  program  consists  of 
two  or  three  numbers  of  music,  community  singing, 
and  an  address  by  some  speaker.  After  the  program, 
the  ladies  of  the  community  usually  sell  light  refresh¬ 
ments,  the  receipts  from  the  sale  going  to  some 
school  fund. 


It  is  Miss  Shuman’s  plan  to  continue  these  rallies 
thruout  the  winter  and  spring.  The  people  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  them. 

Franklin  County 

Several  schools  in  the  county  are  trying  out  the 
hot  lunch  scheme.  District  No.  27  reports  the 
following:  “Oyster  soup,  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy, 
cocoa  and  many  other  hot  dishes  have  been  very 
nicely  prepared  by  the  girls  of  the  advanced  grades. 
Our  girls  are  certainly  splendid  cooks.  Miss  Nancy 
M.  Husband  is  the  teacher.  The  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  Pearl  O’Neal,  was  treated  to  a  lunch  of  hot 
apple  sauce,  sugar  and  cream  at  one  school  visited 
not  long  ago. 

A  Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  almost  100  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  organized  at  Bloomington.  This  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Supt. 
R.  H.  White,  who  is  proving  himself  to  be  a  force 
in  the  educational  world.  The  aim  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  present  is  to  secure  a  County  Red  Cross  nurse. 
At  a  recent  open  meeting  over  two  hundred  lunches 
were  served  and  an  excellent  community  program 
rendered.  School  publicity  is  being  encouraged  as 
we  believe  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
we  are  doing.  A  number  of  the  schools  have  held 
basket  suppers  and  pie  socials.  The  money  obtained 
in  most  cases  has  been  used  for  library  books  or 
other  necessary  equipment. 

Colfax  County 

The  schools  of  Colfax  county  have  been  making 
a  survey  of  themselves  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  last  report  has  just  been  sent  to  Prof.  I.  N.  Clark 
of  the  State  Superintendent’s  Department.  Thus  far 
we  discovered  four  standard  rural  schools.  District 
No.  53  passed  with  88  points.  100  is  perfect,  75  is- 
passing. 

District  No.  24  standardized  with  a  grade  of  90. 
District  No.  45  made  a  grade  of  94,  and  District  No. 
12  made  97,  which  we  are  lead  to  believe  is  the 
highest  scoring  school  in  Nebraska.  There  are  54 
rural  schools  in  the  county  in  operation  and  we  feel 
that  at  least  twelve  should  be  decorated  with  a 
“Standard”  plate.  Many  of  the  others  are  as  good 
as  Standard,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
lighted  like  a  first  class  Pullman  car — light  from  two 
sides — they  cannot  be  standardized. 

Available  exact  figures  from  48  rural  schools  show 
that  there  are  491  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  547  in  the  remaining 
lower  grades.  The  division  among  the  districts  is 
very  irregular.  District  5  has  8  enrolled,  7  in  the- 
three  beginning  grades,  and  one  in  the  seventh.  Dis¬ 
trict  9  has  21  enrolled;  6  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  the  remainder  below  the  fifth  grade. 
District  21  has  21  pupils  enrolled  and  no  one  in  the 
primary,  first,  and  second  grades.  District  35  has  21 
enrolled,  of  whom  9  are  in  the  second  grade.  District 
41  has  23  enrolled,  10  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  No.  54  has  13  enrolled,  only  4  grades  repre¬ 
sented.  Only  five  of  the  one  teacher  schools  in  the 
county  have  all  eight  grades  on  the  program.  The 
average  enrollment  in  these  five  schools  is  28.  The 
largest  one  teacher  school  in  the  county  has  47 
pupils;  the  next  largest  enrolls  34. 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


Chicago,  Illinois, 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  Bank  Building 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Plymouth  Building 


25  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

37th  year.  Promotion?  Do  you  deserve  it?  Yes?  Well,  one  of  our  thousand  and  one  clients 
surely  wants  you.  Send  for  booklet,  “Teaching  as  a  Business,”  and  learn  how  others  advance. 

Be  one  of  them. 

Other  Offices:  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


OMAHA,  315  Courtney  Bldg.,  NEBRASKA 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 


Needs  teachers  continually 

Masonic  Temple,  DENVER,  COLO. 


•Best  schools  our  patrons 

714  Missouri  Ave.,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


TEACHING  POSITIONS  are  still  plentiful  with  us.  QUICK  placement 
given  good  teachers.  Write  fully  today.  Enclose  Photo. 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 


Home  Office,  BOISE,  IDAHO  Utah  Office,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  California  and  Hawaii,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Largest  Western  Agency.  Enroll  at  once  for  Emergency  Vacancies  and  for  U22 


QUICK  SERVICE 

210  South  13th  Street 


The  Agency  that  Really  Helps 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


REGISTRATION  FREE 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M  E  SHUCK,  Manager 

SUPERIOR  PERSONAL  SERVlC  E— H  IGHEST  PROFESSIONAL  EFFICIENCY 


AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

Branch  Offices:  Portland,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Lum.  Exchange. 


s 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


TEACHERS  WANTED  —  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 

vocational  fields.  No  elementary  school  positions.  Fill  the  better  places 
only.  All  States.  Get  details. 


BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


—  0DE0N  BLDG., ST.  LOU  IS, M9 
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Order  Holeproof  Hosiery  by  Parcel  Post 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Headquarters  is  prepared  to  supply  your  every  requirement. 
Your  Order  will  be  filled  and  sent  by  return  mail. 


75c 


LADIES’  HOSE 

No.  190 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  Lisle  hose, 

all  colors . 

No.  680 — Ladies  Ribbed  Top  Silk  faced  (tl  _ 

hose,  all  colors . Jpl.UU 

No.  480 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 

seamless  hose,  all  colors . *|>l.bU 

No.  580 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk  ^ 

seam  back  hose,  all  colors . «pl.b5 


No.  980 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  extra  heavy 

pure  silk,  seam  back  hose,  all  colors,  «r 

plus  3c  war  tax . 

No.  1890 — Ladies’  Silk  and  Wool  hose,  in 
brown,  blue  and  green  heather  mixed  ~ 

colors,  plus  5c  war  tax . «p^.5U 

No.  2200 — Ladies’  Heavy  Pure  Silk,  full 
fashioned  hose,  all  colors,  plus  5c  war 
tax . «p^.5U 


Day  1  i  tore 


..Ebe.. 

IRcbraska  Gcacbcr 

FEBRUARY,  1922 


E.  M.  HOSMAN 
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NEW  MAPS  FOR  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


Designed  by 
Educators 

Produced  by 
Craftsmen 


New  Geography  Maps 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  SERIES 

In  Two  Sizes:  “J”  Series,  44x56  Inches;  “S”  Series,  64x78  Inches 
Political  with  Names,  and  Unlettered  or  Test  Maps,  in  Each  Size 


Edited  by 
Scholars 

Made  in 
America 


NEW  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP!  Not  a  Revision,  but  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES 

Geographically  Accurate  Politically  Up-to-Date 

SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 


Mounted  One 

On 

a  Roller 

Roller  Front 
Number 

Case 

Price 

Drop  Front 
Number 

C.ase 

Price 

Handy  Map 
Number 

Rack 

Price 

Set  of  10  Maps, 
Any  9  “ 

in 

10  roller 

case... 

...  J10-18R . 

$86.00 

J10-17R . 

$80.00 

J10-16R . 

.$77.00 

ii 

10 

ii 

ii 

... J9  -18R . 

80.10 

J9  -17R . 

.  74.10 

J9  -16R . 

..  70.70 
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ii 

ii 

... J8  -18R..  ... 
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.  66.20 
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ii 

ii 
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ii 
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ii 
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J5  -17R . 

.  48.50 

J5  -16R . 
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ii 

ii 

...  J4  -18R . 

.  46.60 

J4  -17R . 

.  42.60 

J4  -16R . 
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New  History  Maps 


74  LARGE  MAPS,  EACH  44x32  INCHES 

Comprising  a  complete  history  map  equipment,  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  durable  mountings 

adaptable  to  every  need  and  circumstance 


Harding  European  Series 


Breasted  Ancient  Series 

B  1.  Ancient  World 
B  2.  Ancient  Orient  and  Palestine 
B  3.  Oriental  Empires 
B  4.  Eastern  Mediterranean 
B  5.  Ancient  Greece 

B  6.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonization 
B  7.  Boeotia  and  Attica 
B  8.  Athens. 

B  9.  Sequence  Map  of  Greece 
BIO.  Alexander’s  Empire 
Bll.  Ancient  Italy 
B12.  Roman  Power  in  Italy 
B13.  Rome 

B14.  Conquest  of  Mediterranean 
B15.  Caesar’s  Gaul 
B16.  Roman  Empire 

NOTE:  Perfect  continuity  Ir-  passing  *rom 
B16  to  HI :  hence  for  courses — 

To  CHARLEMAGNE:  Add  HI  and  H2  to 
Breasted  Series:  Set  BH18.  Add  B16  to 
European  Series  to  fill  14-roller  cases. 

H26.  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  J.he 
Rhine:  is  omitted  in  26-map  cabinet  sets, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 


H  1.  Barbarian  Invasions 
H  2.  Charlemagne 
H  3.  Holy  Roman  Empire 
H  4.  Crusades 

H  5.  Saxon  and  Norman  England 

H  6.  England  and  France 

H  7.  Europe,  1360 

H  8.  Medieval  Commerce 

H  9.  Charles  V.  1519 

H10.  The  Reformation 

Hll.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England 

H12.  Europe,  1648 

H13.  Europe,  1740 

H14.  Discoveries  and  Colonization 

H15.  Napoleon 

H16.  Europe,  1815 

H17.  British  Isles 

H18.  Industrial  England 

HI 9.  Modern  Italy 

H20.  German  Empire,  Industrial,  eV, 

H21.  The  Balkans 

H22.  World.  1914 

H23.  Europe  in  1914 

H24.  Economic  Europe 

1125.  Peoples  of  Europe 

H26.  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 

H27.  Europe  in  January,  1920 


Hart  American  Series 

A  1.  World  of  Columbus,  1492. 

A  2.  World  Explorations  to  1580. 

A  3.  Caribbean  Settlement,  1492-1525. 

A  4.  International  Rivalries,  1580-1750 
A  5.  English  Colonial  Grants.  1580-1763 
A  6.  Partition  of  America,  1700  and  1763 
A  7.  Colonial  Commerce  and  Industries 
A  8.  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1783 
a  9.  State  Claims  and  Ratifications,  1776-1802 
A10.  Westward  Movement,  1763-1829 
All.  Louisiana  Purchase.  1803-1819. 

A12.  Territorial  Acquisitions,  1776-1866 

A13.  Land  Routes,  1820-1860 

A14.  Mexican  War  and  Compromise  of  1850 

A15.  Secession  1860-1861 

A16.  Civil  War.  1861-1865 

A17.  Abolition  and  Reconstruction 

A18.  Western  Statehood  and  Land  Grants 

A19.  Lines  of  Transportation,  1920 

A20.  Resources  and  Conservation 

A21.  Industrial  United  States  (Eastern) 

A22.  Agricultural  United  States 
A23.  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
A24  Greater  United  States,  1920 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY :  Especially  recom¬ 
mended,  A24,  22.  21,  20,  19,  18,  17,  13,  10,  7,  1; 
H24,  20.  19,  18,  8. 


SETS  IN  SPRING  ROLLER  WALL  CABINET  WITH  REMOVABLE  MAP  FEATURES 


Roller  Front  Ca=e 
Number  Price 


Drop  Front  Case 
Number  Price 


Handy  Map  Rack 
Number  Price 


Breasted  Ancient,  16  maps  (8  rollers) . B16-28R  $  84.20  B16-27R 

Harding  European,  26  maps  (13  rollers).. H26-28R  134.45  H26-27R 

Harding,  27  maps  with  B16  (14  rollers) . H28-28R  142.10  H28-27R 

Hart  American,  24  maps  (12  rollers) . A24-28R  122.80  A24-27R 

Prices  uniform  throughout;  mixed  sets  filling  same  number  rollers 


$  80.20  B16-26R  $  77.40 

124.45  H26-26R  120.65 

132.10  H28-26R  128.70 

114.80  A24-26R  111.60 

as  above  at  same  prices. 


H26-28  q  st.,  Nebraska  School  Supply  House,  Lincoln 
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Woodruff  Printing  Co. 


When  in  Omaha 

STOP  WITH  US 


Phone  B3500 
1000-08  Q  Street 


LINCOLN 

NEBRASKA 


Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  w  e  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


Hotel  C  o  nant 
Hotel  Sanford 
Hotel  Henshaw 


Our  reputation  of  20  years  fair 
dealing  is  back  of  these  hotels. 
Guests  may  stop  at  any  one  of  them 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  honest 
value  and  courteous  treatment. 


C0NANT  HOTEL  COMPANY 
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LINCOLN  PINE  ARTS  SHOP  A 


OFFERS 

Real  Picture  Bargains  for  School  and  Home 


0/ 


For  a  short  time  we  are  offering  at  a  re¬ 
markably  low  price,  a  long  list  of  unframed 
pictures  varying  in  size  from  6x8  to  22  x 28 
inches  and  ranging  in  price  from  1  5  ct.  to  $2.00 
each  F.  O.  B.  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  These 
pictures  are  real  bargains,  and  most  attractive 

for  home  and  school.  To  superintendents  and 
teachers  making  a  $2.00  purchase  or  over, 
we  give  free  an  attractive  boxed  gift. 

Write  for  a  list  of  our  special  prices  on 
these  beautiful  pictures. 

Three  hundred  schools  have  already 
scheduled  our  distinctive  Art  Exhibits.  Why 
not  schedule  one  now  for  your  school?  Write 
for  particulars  at  once.  These  exhibits  help 
make  the  schools  beautiful. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

LINCOLN  FINE  ARTS  SHOP 


213-215  SOUTH  13TH  ST.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  CALLS  JUNIOR  CITIZENS  TO  SERVICE 

kkThe  doors  of  our  schools  have  opened  to  a  new  generation  of 
Junior  Citizens.  The  spirit  of  our  American  government  is  a  sacred 
heritage  cherished  and  transmitted  through  public  education.  The 
Country  and  the  State  now  calls  every  school  child  and  every  teacher 
to  a  program  of  patriotic  citizenship  practice. 

kk  Washington  and  Lincoln!  Sacred  names  we  gladly  honor  by 
daily  acts  of  service,  respect,  and  patriotism!  Let  us  do  reverence 
to  their  memories.  Let  us  study  their  lives,  appreciate  their  service, 
and  speak  with  new  meaning  their  burning  words  of  patriotism  and 
devotion. 

kkThe  soldiers  of  the  A  merican  Legion,  with  an  ardent  love  for 
the  Country  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  threw  their  lives  into  the 
balance  against  injustice  and  tyranny.  In  camp  and  field,  and  by 
the  home  firesid  es,  they  have  learned  to  love  America  and  to  honor 
and  respect  its  sacred  Flag.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  Junior 
Citizens  of  our  schools  join  with  America  s  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the 
observance  of  a  week  of  solemn  reverence  and  respect  for  the  Flag. 
Among  all  other  patriotic  exercises  of  the  month, let  Respect-the-Flag 
Week  h  ave  first  place.  In  every  school  and  community,  observe 
the  Week  with 

Patriotic  songs  and  addresses 

Flag  Salute  and  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

Daily  Practice  of  Patriotism 

Honoring  the  Old  Veterans 

Hel  ping  Sick  or  Wounded  Soldiers 

Doing  Kind  Acts  to  the  Foreign  Born 

Practicing  the  Good  Citizenship  Virtues 

kk  And  all  this  in  th  e  name  of  Old  Glory— lead  er  in  every  righteous 

cause,  present  at  every  victory,  and  forever  the  symbol  of  all  we  know 

or  dream  of  d  emocracy  s  final  triumph  among  the  nations  of  earth! 

kk Respect  the  Flag,  then,  not  only  in  glorious  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  Wash  ington  and  Lincoln,  but  also  in  reverent  pledge  that  the  new 

generation  of  Junior  Citizens  s  hall  be  high  -minded,  unselfish,  and 

courageous  in  promoting  happiness  and  in  establishing  justice  in  a 

world  of  industry,  integrity,  and  general  good  will".  —William  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Nebraska 
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BEST  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism  means  good  citizenship.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  as  their  chief  job  to  develop 
intelligent,  loyal,  self-sustaining,  broad-vis¬ 
ioned,  American  citizens.  The  Great  War  has 
fully  emphasized  the  need  for  better  teaching 
of  patriotism.  In  this  month,  made  sacred  by 
the  memory  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and 
dedicated  by  the  American  Legion  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  patriotism,  it  is  highly  fitting  that  edu¬ 
cators  take  stock  to  determine  whether  or  not 
their  teaching  of  patriotism  is  up  to  standard. 
The  following  request  was  sent  to  a  number 
of  progressive  city  and  county  superintendents, 
with  the  suggestion  that  either  they  or  their 
teachers  answer: 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  us,  in  as  condensed 
form  as  possible,  the  best  devices  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  patriotism  you  have  used  in  the  schools 
under  your  supervision.” 

The  following  are  among  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  answers  received: 

Ruth  Goodrich,  Teacher  of  History,  Humboldt 

“The  two  methods  I  have  found  the  most 
helpful  in  developing  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
are : 

“1.  A  thorough  discussion  of  current  event 
topics. 

“2.  The  observing,  in  some  fitting  manner, 
of  our  national  holidays.” 

Anna  Zeman,  Wilber 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  we 
discuss  with  the  children  the  fact  that  their 
group  is  a  little  communit}^  It  has  its  rights 
to  certain  things  and  also  its  duties.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  what  their  individual  and  group  rights 
and  duties  are  and  how  the  pupils  can  best 
serve  their  group.  We  have  no  rules  at  first 
but  make  them  together  as  needs  arise.  Our 
slogan  is  ‘Play  Fair’.  So  whether  at  work  or 
at  play  when  difficulties  arise  we  ask,  ‘Was  it 
fair  to  the  group  or  individual  to  do  this?’ 

“We  study  the  lives  of  men  as  Washington 
and  Lincoln  and  see  what  rules  of  conduct  tliev 
observed  and  how  they  served  the  group  they 
lived  with  and  also  their  countrv. 


“By  being  clean  of  body  and  mind,  by  play¬ 
ing  fair  at  all  times,  we  strive  to  live  in  a  truly 
patriotic  way  every  day  of  the  year”. 

Supt.  Edith  Bowler,  Wheeler  County  Schools 

“Patriotic  songs.  A  teacher  with  a  real  love 
of  home  that  will  show  itself  in  the  discussion 
of  geography  and  history,  and  a  live,  attractive 
class  in  community  civics  that  includes  the 
whole  school — these  are,  in  my  opinion  and 
according  to  my  experience,  the  best  ways  of 
teaching  patriotism  in  schools”. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Hill,  Long  Pine 

“The  World  War  showed  us  that  we  teachers 
had  failed  to  instil  true  patriotism  in  the  youth 
who  had  come  under  our  instruction.  Other 
countries  had  accomplished  it.  Yes,  we  had 
a  program,  but  somehow  we  failed  to  teach  real 
patriotism.  In  all  schools,  now,  we  are  making 
an  effort  to  rectify  this  mistake. 

“Here  at  Long  Pine  we  still  have  the  pro¬ 
grams,  but  we  bring  in  business  men  to  talk 
to  the  pupils,  old  soldiers,  and  American 
Legion  members.  We  find  that  the  smaller 
children  are  much  interested.  Through  the 
high  school  papers  we  appeal  to  the  students. 
Twice  a  week  exercises  are  given  for  convoca¬ 
tion.  Class  sponsors  are  instructed  to  bring 
in  material  that  instils  patriotism.  We  use  every 
avenue  to  appeal  to  the  pupil  and  to  strengthen 
his  love  for  his  country”. 

Supt.  Beulah  A.  Dexter,  Central  City 

“We  teach  patriotism  b}^  having  the  ‘Flag 
Salute’  every  day,  by  using  poems,  stories  and 
pictures  of  patriots;  by  having  the  children 
memorize  such  poems  as  ‘America  for  Me’  and 
‘The  Flag  Goes  By’.  Patriotic  songs  are  quite 
inspirational  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  art  work  this  month  is  always  suggestive 
of  patriotism”. 

Dora  L.  Beck,  Adams  County,  Julian 

“The  Pupils  enjoy  reading  ‘American  Patri¬ 
otic  Prose’.  They  catch  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
without  realizing  that  they  are  being  taught 
or  that  the  teacher  has  that  idea  in  view. 

“We  have  the  flag  salute,  patriotic  exercises. 
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and  we  discuss  current  topics  and  try  to  have 
the  pupils  get  broad  in  their  views  to  avoid  a 
mere  selfish  patriotism”. 

Supt.  F.  E.  Bishop,  Gresham 

“Patriotism  must  be  one  of  the  essential 
teachings  of  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 
We  teach  patriotism  in  the  following  ways : 

“1.  A  knowledge  of  the  flag,  its  care,  and 
daily  display.  Let  each  of  the  different  grades 
have  charge  of  its  display  for  a  week.  At 
that  time,  information  concerning  the  flag  can 
be  given  by  the  teacher. 

“2.  Through  music — patriotic  songs  sung 
well,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  songs  were  written, 
and  information  concerning  their  writers. 

“3.  Through  history,  both  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern,  civics  and  government,  economics,  and  con¬ 
structive  law.  Naturally,  a  study  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  must  include  stress  on  good  English,  truth, 
right,  justice,  interest,  originality,  initiative, 
and  efficiency.  Each  subject  taught  should  be 
linked  closely  with  information  of  the  locality 
and  its  problems,  which  will  make  the  child  a 
more  interested  and  loyal  citizen  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  consequently  of  his  state  and  na¬ 
tion”. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Ekwall,  Fairfield 

“We  have  used  the  following  with  decided 
success : 

“1.  Search  out  local  history,  especially 
pioneer  days. 

“2.  Use  local  Civil  War  veterans.  The 
whole  civil  war  might  be  reviewed  by  soldiers 
who  have  been  through  the  major  battles. 

“3.  Have  some  World  War  veterans  tell  of 
conditions  in  Europe  as  he  saw  them,  and  how 
they  compare  with  America”. 

Supt.  D.  S.  Domer,  Rising  City 

“We  have  used  the  following  with  good  re¬ 
sults  : 

“Biography  and  life  of  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Lincoln,  McKinley,  Harding. 
The  value  of,  and  how  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
by  precept  and  by  example.  What  the  flag  is 
and  what  it  stands  for.  What  our  country  did 
during  the  war,  and  why  we  did  it  (for  Hu¬ 


manity’s  sake).  Sing  patriotic  songs,  and  give 
the  flag  salute  at  convocation,  and  opening  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  grades.  Let  us  have  more  of  this 
idea  of  citizenship,  and  patriotism  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  and  teach  our  children  the 
love  of  home,  school,  and  country.  Respect  for 
parents,  officials,  and  men  in  public  service  who 
have  distinguished  themselves,  as  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson. 

“Keep  ever  before  the  pupils  that  the  coun¬ 
try  stands  for  love  of  humanity,  sympathy, 
good  feeling,  Christian  homes,  good  schools, 
churches,  freedom  of  worship,  good  govern¬ 
ment,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness”. 

Supt.  S.  G.  Jacobey,  Homer 

“I  have  inaugurated  a  plan  of  teaching  cur¬ 
rent  events  once  each  week  to  the  entire  high 
school  and  through  and  by  this  method  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  instilling  in  the  pupils  a  higher 
respect  and  love  of  country. 

“Beginning  with  the  next  semester,  current 
events  will  occur  the  first  period  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  second  week  it  will  occur  the  second 
period  and  so  on  until  each  period  has  been 
covered  after  which  it  wflll  again  start  at  the 
first  period  and  continue  in  the  same  way.  By 
this  method  each  high  school  subject  will  lose 
two  recitation  periods  throughout  the  semester”. 

Supt.  Edith  Adamson,  Cherry  County,  Valentine 

“I  send  each  teacher  a  printed  card  contain¬ 
ing  definite  directions  for  saluting  the  flag,  the 
flag  salute,  and  the  rules  governing  the  right 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Flag  etiquette 
should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  that  the 
pupils  may  not  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  showing  proper  respect  for  our  flag”. 

Supt.  Charles  A.  Diggs,  Ainsworth 

“Although  there  is  no  outlined  course  in 
patriotism,  the  Ainsworth  city  schools  strive 
to  emphasize  the  subject  as  much  as  jDossible 
in  a  supplementary  way.  Flag  salutes  and 
pledges  are  required  regularly.  Patriotic  pro¬ 
grams  are  given  on  all  leading  national  holi¬ 
days,  at  which  prominent  citizens  speak  on 
patriotic  subjects.  Patriotic  songs  are  stressed 
in  the  music  courses.  Debates  on  patriotic  or 
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semi-patriotic  subjects  are  held  in  classes  where 
they  naturally  fit  into  the  subject  matter. 
Themes  on  patriotic  subjects  are  required  from 
English  classes  on  patriotic  occasions". 

Supt.  H.  V.  Marsh,  Giltner 

“Patriotism  is  best  taught  through  just  and 
fair  discipline.  This  element  must  precede  all 
other  methods.  Secure  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  students  through  discipline  and  link  it 
with  athletics  or  any  school  eyent.  In  lower 
grades,  drills  with  stirring  songs  seem  to  get 
good  results.  I  personally  belieye  that  the  less 
said  about  the  subject  the  better  the  response. 
Patriotism  being  an  emotion,  it  must  be  handled 
from  a  sacred  viewpoint". 

Supt.  Spencer  M.  Leger,  Elmwood 

“The  best  and  most  interesting  method  of 

o 

teaching  patriotism  in  the  school  to  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  through  the  observance  of  special 
patriotic  days  such  as  Armistice  day,  Washing¬ 
ton's  birthday,  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  the  like 
A  short  and  interesting  program  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  consisting  of  singing  of  patriotic  songs 
and  talks  on  the  flag.  I  would  try  to  have 
as  many  of  the  students  take  part  as  possible. 
As  a  climax  to  the  program,  I  would  have  some 
old  soldier  or  recent  war  soldier  talk  to  the 
students  on  patriotism  or  some  selected  subject. 
The  ex-soldier  is  patriotic  at  heart  and  is  bound 
to  enthuse  the  students  with  patriotic  de¬ 
votion”. 

Supt.  Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota  City 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  of  my  teachers  using 
other  than  the  published  suggestions  for  teach¬ 
ing  patriotism.  Neither  do  I  know  of  any 
teachers  who  are  making  especial  efforts  to 
teach  matters  of  patriotism  well'’. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Graham,  Sutton 

“We  must  give  training  that  will  lead  the 
pupil  later  in  life  as  an  adult,  to  recognize, 
promote,  and  defend  expert  leadership  in  each 
and  every  vocation  through  which  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  rendered.  This  should  be  the  aim  of 
teaching  patriotism.  The  average  citizen  should 
be  trained  in  his  school  days  to  distinguish 
between  expert  medical  service  and  “quackery”; 


to  know  the  difference  between  an  expert  den¬ 
tist  and  a  traveling  blacksmith.  The  father  and 
mother,  as  school  patrons,  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  an  expert  educator  and  a 
school  politician,  and  also  between  an  expert 
teacher  and  a  society  “bug".  The  qualifications 
to  pass  on  the  expert  leadership  of  the  above 
vocations  is  a  requirement  of  present  day  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  patriotism  and  civic  activity. 

“The  real  purposeful  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship  should  include  two  aims:  (1)  To  shape 
the  pupil’s  ideals,  appreciations,  and  habits  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  will  conform  to  the  ideals 
of  the  various  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  (2)  to  train  the  pupil  so  that  on  the  dy¬ 
namic  side  of  his  citizenship,  he  will  consider 
himself  a  patron  and  supervisor  of  the  best 
expert  service  in  the  numberless  fields  of  his 
community,  state,  and  nation.  We  must  de¬ 
vise  means  and  methods  of  convincing  our  youth 
that  their  chief  responsibility  as  active  citizens 
must  be  met,  not  through  their  abilities  to  solve 
problems  for  themselves,  but  through  their  abil¬ 
ities  to  employ  experts  to  solve  important  prob¬ 
lems  for  them.  Here  are  some  practical  de¬ 
vices  : 

“1.  Acquaintance  with  methods  and  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  study  of  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  is  possible  through  a  study  of  current 
events  correlated  with  civics  and  institutional 
history.  There  is  no  other  subject  that  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  student’s  future  reading 
so  well  as  does  elementary  economics  or  soci- 
ology. 

“2.  Current  history  correlated  with  both 

%J 

oral  English  and  elementary  economics  is  one 
of  the  best  devices  following  the  minimum  re- 
quirements  in  the  social  group  studies.  A  reas¬ 
onable  intimate  knoAvledge  of  material  on  social 
and  civic  virtues  form  the  surest  foundation  for 
a  lasting  and  virile  patriotism. 

“3.  Teaching  cooperation  in  the  commuity, 
as  well  as  in  the  school,  through  community 
clubs,  is  an  invaluable  device  for  fostering  the 
spirit  of  local  patriotism  and  loyalty.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  civic  virtues  in  the  way 
of  cooperative  effort  is  obedience.  Within  the 
school -group  as  within  all  other  social  groups, 
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certain  kinds  of  conformity,  submission  of  the 
will,  compliance  with  rules,  and  restraint  of  im¬ 
pulse  are  essential  to  order  and  efficiency. 
Jacob  Riis,  in  his  book,  ‘The  Making  of  an 
American’,  speaks  in  flattering  terms  of  this 
social  virtue  as  a  characteristic  of  American 
community  life”. 

M.  F.  Mulvaney,  Principal  Hampton  High  School, 
Hampton 

“With  the  events  of  the  late  war,  too  terrible 
for  utterance,  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  our  mission 
as  American  teachers  to  fill  the  minds  of  Amer¬ 
ican  children  with  that  fair-minded  spirit  to¬ 
ward  all  nations  which  will  ever  keep  us  in 
harmonv  with  the  various  nations  of  the 
world. 

“How  can  this  be  accomplished?  When  the 
child  is  first  introduced  to  his  American  his¬ 
tory  in  the  grades,  he  should  be  shown  wherein 
America  has  made  her  many  mistakes.  It  must 
be  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  although  his 
country  has  succeeded  in  the  main,  nevertheless 
she  has  been  subject  to  some  failures.  Instead 
of  impressing  the  fact  that  we  have  been  vic¬ 
torious  in  all  of  our  conflicts  the  teachers 
should  point  out  how  much  greater  the  pro¬ 
gress  would  have  been  had  we  escaped  the 
conflict. 

“Later,  as  the  pupil  enters  high  school  and 
begins  with  ancient  history  to  study  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  civilization  and  evolution  of  the 
race,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  show  how  the 
world  progress  was  impeded  because  of  a  lack 
of  fair-minded  loyalty  on  the  part  of  certain 
individuals.  As  the  youth  advances  in  modern 
history,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  the  downfall  of 
nations  because  some  haughty  rulers  were  un¬ 
patriotic  to  their  own  country.  It  can  be 
shown  in  the  striking  illustration  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  who  worked  harm  to  the  nation 
he  wished  might  be  a  world  power.  And  the 
events  in  the  late  war  only  aid  in  substantiat¬ 
ing  our  belief  in  the  teaching  of  a  broad¬ 
minded  patriotism.  As  the  evolution  of  the 
diversified  forms  of  government  are  studied  it 
is  well  to  stress  the  fact  that  a  democracy  is 
the  crowning  success  of  all. 

“Patriotism  in  its  narrower  sense  has  been 


a  dominating  force  in  our  public  schools.  It  is 
nevertheless  high  time  when  we  must  teach 
with  an  increased  vision  the  principles  of 
democracy.  We  must  change  the  definition  re¬ 
cently  given  by  a  noted  speaker  that  ‘Patri¬ 
otism  is  national  selfishness’,  to  ‘Patriotism  is 
the  abiding  love  and  devotion  that  one  has  for 
his  country,  that  will  cause  him  to  aid  at  all 
times  in  bringing  the  greatest  good  to  his 
country’.  This  alone  will  insure  national  suc¬ 
cess”. 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  FLAG 


The  American  Flag,  the  emblem  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  third  oldest  national  flag  in  the 
world.  It  represents  Liberty ,  and  liberty 
means  obedience  to  law. 

The  flag  contains  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  representing  the  thirteen  orig¬ 
inal  States,  with  a  star  for  each  State  in  the 
Union.  -  ,, 

The  field  of  the  flag  is  the  stripes,  the  union 
is  the  blue  and  the  stars.  The  colors  of  the 
flag  are  red,  representing  valor;  white,  repre¬ 
senting  hope,  purity,  and  truth ;  blue,  represent' 
ing  loyalty,  sincerity,  and  justice;  and  the  stars, 
high  aspirations  and  Federal  Union.  The  flag 
is  variously  known  as  Old  Glory,  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stars  on  the  flag  is 
regulated  by  law  and  executive  order.  An  exec¬ 
utive  order,  issued  October  26,  1912,  provided 
for  forty-eight  stars  to  be  arranged  in  six 
horizontal  rows  of  eight  stars  each. 

Starting  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  and 
reading  each  row  from  left  to  right,  gives  the 
star  of  each  State  in  the  order  of  the  State’s 
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ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  admission 
to  the  Union,  as  follows : 

First  row:  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  Conecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina. 

Second  row  :  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

Third  row :  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri. 

Fourth  row:  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida, 
Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota. 

Fifth  row:  Oregon,  Kansas,  West  Virginia, 
Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota. 

Sixth  row :  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho, 
•  Wyoming,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona. 

The  dimensions  of  the  flag  are  fixed  by  an 
executive  order  issued  May  2G,  1916.  Its  length 


should  be  just  1.9  times  its  breadth. 

The  union,  or  part  of  the  flag  on  which  the 
stars  appear,  should  be  seven  stripes  high  and 
its  length  .76  of  the  height  of  the  flag.  The 
stars  are  five-pointed,  each  with  one  point  di¬ 


rectly  upward. 

When  a  new  State  is  admitted  the  star  is  not 
added  to  the  flag  until  the  Fourth  of  July  next 

succeeding  the  date  of  admission. — From  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Booklet  for  Nebraska  Schools 


TEACHING  RESPECT  FOR  OUR  FLAG 
Jessie  G.  Kreidler,  Fullerton 

The  following  set  of  questions  and  answers 
concerning  our  flag  has  been  worked  out  and 
used  successfully  in  my  school  for  several  years. 
I  used  them  especially  during  the  war  when  I 
was  teaching  children  of  foreign  parentage. 
I  tried  always  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
flag  was  “Our  Flag'’,  and  that  the  country  is 
“Our  Country”,  and  that  they  should  be  glad 
to  claim  them  as  such. 

Flag  Questions  and  Answers 

1.  When  is  Flag  Day?  June  14. 

2.  What  are  the  colors  in  our  flag?  Red, 
*  white,  and  blue. 

3.  What  do  they  mean  ?  Red  means  brave. 
White  means  pure.  Blue  means  true. 

4.  What  does  our  flag  say?  Be  brave,  be 
pure,  be  true. 

5.  How  many  stripes  in  our  flag?  Thirteen 
stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white. 

6.  F or  what  do  they  stand  ?  The  first  thir- 

«/ 

teen  states. 


7.  What  is  the  blue  in  the  corner  called  ? 
The  Field. 

8.  How  many  stars  in  the  field?  Forty- 
eight. 

9.  For  what  do  they  stand?  Each  stands 

«/ 

for  a  state. 

10.  Who  made  the  first  American  flag? 
Betsy  Ross. 

11.  For  whom  did  she  make  it?  George 
Washington. 

12.  What  is  our  flag  sometimes  called? 
“Old  Glory"  and  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner". 

The  children  learn  these  answers  readily.  I 
always  ask  the  question  and  require  a  firm 
answer  in  unison.  When  using  the  exercise, 
we  always  face  the  Flag,  and  follow  it  with  the 
Flag  Salute. 

Somehow,  after  all  have  learned  and  had  a 
part  in  the  simple  exercise,  they  have  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  flag. 


TRAINING  FOR  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Marjorie  Parminter,  County  Superintendent,  Pierce 

County,  Pierce 

Considering  the  Course  of  Study  as  it  now 
stands  and  the  amount  of  work  the  rural 
teacher  has  to  do,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
posters  in  all  schools  and  schoolrooms  to  arouse 
interest  in  patriotism  and  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  citizenship.  The  placing  of  these 
posters  upon  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom  will 
teach  a  great  many  things  without  the  teacher 
saying  one  word  about  the  subject.  These  may 
be  made  by  the  teachers  or  the  pupils.  Here 
is  a  wonderful  field  for  originality.  I  would 
suggest  the  following: 

Tlxe  Good  Citizen  is  Clean.  Unden  this  topic 
posters  may  be  made  to  bring  out  this  cleanli¬ 
ness  idea.  For  instance:  1.  Your  Body  is  your 
Mind’s  House.  2.  Keep  your  Clothing  Clean. 
8.  Cleanliness  begins  at  Home.  4.  Be  a  Good 
Neighbor.  5.  Your  City  is  Your  City,  etc. 

The  Good  Citizen  is  Thrifty.  I  might  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  posters  for  this:  1.  Waste 
is  Worse  than  Loss.  2.  Protect  Public  Prop¬ 
erty.  3.  School  Gardens.  4  Save  Money.  5. 
Spend  Wisely. 

The  Good  Citizen  Values  Human  Life.  1. 
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Avoid  Danger.  2.  Dangerous  Play.  3.  Ball 
Playing,  etc.  4.  Fire  Prevention.  5.  Obeying 
Quarantine,  etc. 

The  Good  Citizen  Knows  His  Community. 

1.  A  Knowledge  of  English.  2.  Knowing  the 
History  of  Your  Country.  3.  Understand  Your 
Government.  4.  Know  Where  Your  Com¬ 
munity  Fails.  5.  Know  What  Your  Commun¬ 
ity  Does. 

The  Good  Citizen  Serves  His  Community. 

1.  Home  is  the  First  School  of  Citizenship. 

2.  Good  Citizenship  at  School.  3.  The  Good 
Citizen  Plays  Fair.  4.  Privileges  Bring  Re¬ 
sponsibilities.  5.  In  God  We  Trust. 

These  posters  may  be  made  by  cutting  out 
attractive  pictures  from  magazines,  or  if  some¬ 
one  has  the  ability  to  originate  a  design  and 
draw  it,  so  much  the  better. 

The  poster  “Good  Citizen  at  School"  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  every  schoolroom  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  older  pupils.  This  may  be 
made  by  placing  the  picture  of  the  schoolroom 
with  the  pupils  in  their  seats  at  the  top  of  the 
poster.  Below  the  picture  could  be  printed, 
“Good  Citizens  at  School  are  Regular,  Punc¬ 
tual,  Xeat,  Orderly,  Studious,  Obedient,  Hon¬ 
est,  Courteous,  Helpful,  and  Loyal". 

In  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  or  citizenship, 
the  pupil  should  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is 


a  citizen,  not  going  to  be,  that  he  is  today 
one  who  is  as  vitally  interested  in  most  civic 
problems  as  he  will  ever  be,  that  he  needs  to 
know  today  how  city  functions  should  be  per¬ 
formed  and  whether  they  are  so  performed, 
that  he  has  civic  duties  today  which  he  must 
do  and  soon  will  have  new  ones  which  he  must 
learn  about.  These  posters  should  lay  stress 
on  do  rather  than  on  don't  and  should  empha¬ 
size  the  need  of  loyal  cooperation  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

OUR  COUNTRY’S  HERO 

To  be  recited  by  sixteen  little  folks,  each  wearing 
his  letter  on  a  card  about  his  neck,  with  the  wrong 
side  of  the  card  outermost.  Each  turns  his  card  to 
display  his  letter  with  the  first  word  of  his  recitation 

Great  was  the  hero  whose  name  we  shall  spell. 

Eager  to  do  his  work  nobly  and  well. 

Orderly,  too,  in  all  ol  his  ways. 

Righteous  was  he  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Good,  we  are  told,  from  his  earliest  youth. 

Earnest  his  efforts  for  freedom  and  truth. 

Wise  with  a  wisdom  sent  from  above. 

Ardent  his  hope  for  the  country  we  love. 

Strong  was  his  arm  when  in  Liberty’s  fight. 

Honest  his  purpose  that  right  should  be  might. 

Indomitable  was  his  courage  we  know. 

Noble  in  thought  his  worthy  deeds  show. 

Grand  is  the  record  that’s  left  us  to  read. 

True  to  his  God  and  his  country  in  need. 

Obedient  ever  to  duty’s  command. 

None  was  so  great  in  all  of  the  land. 

All— 

And  now  you  may  see,  when  our  spelling  is  done, 

We  give  you  the  name  of  George  Washington. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well  wisber  to  bis 
prosperity,  swear  by  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  tbe 
least  particular  tbe  laws  of  tbe  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  tbeir 
violation  by  others.  As  tbe  patriots  of  seventy-six  did  to  tbe  support  of  tbe 
Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American  pledge  bis  life,  bis  property,  and  bis 
sacred  honor.  Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  tbe  law  is  to  trample 
on  tbe  blood  of  bis  father,  and  to  tear  the  ch  arter  of  bis  own  and  bis  children  s 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  tbe  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
tbe  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  sem¬ 
inaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  and  al¬ 
manacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  tbe  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  tbe  legislative  balls, 
and  inforced  in  courts  of  justice.  In  short  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  tbe  nation. — Abraham  Lincoln 
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MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DISCUSS  “SHOWING  THE  TAXPAYER” 


Members  of  boards  of  education  generally 
are  taking  a  sane  view  of  the  school  cost 
controversy.  Many  of  them  have  felt  the 
need  of  the  most  rio-id  economy.  Most  of 

cz?  */ 

them  are  reluctant  to  cripple  the  schools.  With 

school  taxes  in  reality  far  below  many  other 

«/ 

current  expenditures,  the  taxpayers  are  be- 
oinning  to  feel  the  need  to  cut  where  it  costs 
least.  Some  time  ago,  a  number  of  secretaries 
of  boards  of  education  in  Nebraska  were  asked 
the  following  questions : 

“How  are  you  satisfying  the  taxpayers  in 
your  district  that  you  have  to  continue  a  reas¬ 
onable  program  of  expenditure  for  schools?" 

“What  are  you  or  your  Board  doing  to 
convince  the  taxpayers  that  the}"  are  receiving 
the  very  best  of  returns  on  their  investments  in 
the  schools?" 

Many  excellent  answers  and  discussions  were 
received.  They  are  especially  valuable  as  giv¬ 
ing  the  frank  conclusions  of  representative 
school  patrons  who  believe  in  the  schools.  Read 
their  answers: 

F.  E.  Edgerton,  Secretary  School  Board,  Aurora 

“While  there  has  been  some  criticism  as  to 
the  height  of  taxes,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has 
been  very  pronounced  in  our  community. 
Neither  do  I  feel  that  there  is  any  just  basis 
for  criticism.  True,  we  have  been  expending 
much  more  money  than  we  did  before  the 
war,  but  I  feel  that  the  Aurora  school  board 
has  given  the  district  as  true  a  value  for  the 
money  paid  out  as  is  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“We  now  have  four  modern  buildings,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  four  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
bonded  indebtedness  is  but  $85,000.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  get  the  patrons  to  visit  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
our  schools  are  conducted  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  district. 

“I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  which 
the  Board  is  doing  to  convince  the  patrons 
that  it  is  taking  care  of  their  business  in  an 
efficient  manner  except  through  the  widest  pub¬ 
licity.  Where  it  is  possible,  we  give  to  the 


public  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
expenditures  and  receipts,  and  the  items  for 
which  the  expenditures  are  made.  We  have 
courted  meeting  with  the  taxpayers  to  discuss 
these  propositions  and  we  have  asked  the  news¬ 
papers  to  make  a  full  report  and  to  discuss  the 
expenditures  as  fully  as  possible. 

“I  believe  the  taxpayers  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  for  a  program  which  will  bring  efficient 
schools  to  the  community”. 

T.  B.  King,  President  Nebraska  Association  of 
School  Boards,  Central  City 

“I  could  answer  verv  briefly  that  as  an  or- 
ganization  the  Board  of  Education  of  Central 
City  schools  has  taken  no  action  whatever  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  school  patrons  or 
to  use  any  publicity  to  satisfy  them  other 
than  to  publish  an  annual  statement  of  our 
accounts. 

“I  guess  about  the  only  thing  we  are  doing 
on  the  subject  is  to  let  the  schools  speak  for 
themseHes,  and  using  our  efforts  to  get  the 
best  possible  returns  for  the  money  we  spend”. 

F*  W.  Harris,  Secretary  Alliance  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

“Prior  to  about  two  years  ago  and  before 
the  teachers’  schedule  of  pay  was  increased, 
the  board  was  more  or  less  criticised  for  pay¬ 
ing  insufficient  wages  to  the  teaching  force. 
At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
satisfaction  among  the  taxpayers  as  regards 
the  school  tax  and  we  find  but  little,  if  any, 
complaint  on  the  school  expenditure  program 

at  this  point”. 

*  # 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
Harvard 

“I  do  not  believe  we  are  satisfying  the  tax¬ 
payers  else  we  would  not  hear  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  on  all  sides  about  taxes,  when  we  know, 
too,  that  the  school  is  taking  the  largest  per 
cent. 

•  “In  comparing  the  year  1916-17  with  1921-22, 
I  find  we  have  increased  our  salaries  to  teach¬ 
ers  100%,  but  the  board  of  education  has 
agreed  to  reduce  some  of  these  salaries  next 
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year  insofar  as  we  can  consistently  do  so  and 
still  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  school. 

“I’m  wondering  if  we  haven’t  expanded  our 
high  schools  too  much  by  taking  on  so  many 
side  issues,  such  as  normal  training,  agricul¬ 
ture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science, 
that  were  formerly  left  to  normal  schools  and 
business  colleges.  At  best  these  side  issues  are 
not  satisfactory.  By  that  I  mean  the  graduates 
in  these  courses  are  not  prepared  to  teach  them 
without  further  training.  This  means,  too,  the 
hiring  of  extra  teachers.” 

John  Lang,  Secretary  School  Board,  Wymore 

“I  have  some  very  pronounced  views  regard¬ 
ing  school  expenses.  I  feel  that  our  expenses 
are  getting  away  beyond  our  reach  and  that 
a  radical  reduction  in  school  taxes  as  well  as 
other  taxes  will  be  necessary  before  we  scop 
kicking.  As  long  as  taxes  take  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  income  off  a 
piece  of  farm  property  so  long  will  there  be 
dissatisfaction.  It’s  my  opinion  this  dissatis¬ 
faction  will  become  worse  and  we  might  as  well 
come  to  it  and  reduce  expenses  and  that  is  the 
policy  of  the  Board". 

Z.  H.  Jones,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 

Bridgeport 

_  % 

“School  taxes  in  the  Bridgeport  school  dis¬ 
trict  are  very  high  and  have  been  so  for  several 
years  past.  This  year  our  total  levy  for  school 
purposes  is  22  mills,  based  on  the  entire  valu¬ 
ation.  Last  year  the  total  lew  was  100  mills 
%/ 

on  a  one-fifth  valuation,  and  the  year  before 
that,  125  mills.  The  latter  was  the  highest 
school  levy  in  the  state,  I  believe,  for  that 
year.  The  Bridgeport  school  district  is  small, 
the  district  valuation  being  made  up  almost 
entirely  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
which  makes  it  doubly  hard  on  the  residents  of 
the  city.  The  enrollment  is  large,  many  of 
the  pupils  coming  from  homes  where  the  par¬ 
ents  pay  very  little,  if  any,  school  tax,  being- 
railroad  people  who  remain  in  the  town  for 
a  short  itme  and  then  move  on.  We  endeavor 
to  pay  our  teachers  the  average  salary  for  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  $10,000 
in  outstanding  warrants,  the  district  has  no  in¬ 


debtedness,  the  bonds  on  the  present  building 
having  been  paid  off  the  past  summer. 

“There  have  been  some  complaints  against 
the  taxes  in  this  district,  but  we  have  been  able 
thus  far  to  point  out  to  such  persons  that,  while 
the  school  district  tax  is  high,  it  is  not  so  high 
in  proportion  as  the  city  and  state  taxes,  and 
that  the  returns  on  the  funds  expended  for 
school  purposes  are  greater  and  more  apparent 
than  on  the  funds  used  for  the  other  purposes 
named.  Xo  relief  from  high  taxes  is  in  sight 
for  Bridgeport,  as  the  valuation  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Shortly  this  district  will  be  required  to  bond 
again  for  another  building.  Also,  we  have  a 
salary  schedule  for  our  teachers,  and  if  this  is 
lived  up  to  and  complied  with,  the  budget  for 
salaries  will  steadily  increase  each  year. 

“The  Board  of  Education  has  been  unable  to 
guarantee  to  the  tax-payers  a  decrease  in  taxes 
at  any  future  time,  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  district  has  nearly  reached  its 
limit  on  salaries  and  expenditures  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis  of  valuation.  Either  more  property 
must  be  acquired  upon  which  to  levy  or  there 
must  be  a  change  made  by  the  legislature  in 
the  present  system  of  securing  funds  for  school 
purposes”. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary  School  Board,  Gothenburg 

“We  have  a  very  good  bunch  of  taxpayers 
here.  We  don’t  hear  any  complaint  appertain¬ 
ing  particularly  to  school  taxes.  Our  talking 
point  with  taxpayers  is,  that  while  our  budget 
may  be  high,  we  have  an  A-l  school  and  must 
pay  good  salaries  to  get  good  teachers  in  order 
to  keep  our  school  in  this  class.  They  as  a 
rule  agree  that  they  would  rather  pay  a  little 
more  tax  and  keep  our  standard  up.” 

W.  A.  Brown,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Friend 

“This  year,  although  nearly  everyone  of  us 
are  ‘hard-up’,  we  have  heard  very  little  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  school  taxes,  although  the  levy 
is  60  mills,  or  12  mills  actual  valuation  assess¬ 
ment,  the  highest  levy  to  be  made  in  the  Friend 
district. 

“I  believe  the  publicity  the  board  gives  of 
its  affairs  and  of  the  school  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  satisfaction  in  this  district.  You  know. 
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people  really  do  not  complain  of  high  school 
costs  when  they  realize  the  returns.  But  if 
everything  is  kept  under  cover,  suspicion  soon 
rules  and  the  old-time  ‘busy-bodies'  get  in  their 
work.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
gives  the  minutes  of  the  board  sessions  to 
the  newspapers,  nearly  always  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  session.  In  these  minutes 
the  claims  are  itemized  so  that  the  reader  can, 
if  he  wishes,  keep  a  complete  record  of  the 
doings  and  expenditures  of  his  board.  The 
people  appreciate  this.  The  school  gives  credit 
in  the  journalistic  classes  for  school  notes  and 
the  local  papers  print  them  in  full,  which  of 
course  you  will  see  keeps  the  people  informed 
of  the  activities  in  the  schoolroom.  In  fact, 
I  believe  publicity  is  what  helps  us  collect 
our  taxes  for  the  school.'* 

Hilt  Wescott,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
Plattsmouth 

“Our  new  building  with  its  enlarged  equip¬ 
ment  and  demands  together  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  raise  in  salaries  has  doubled  our  annual 
expense.  But  there  has  been  very  little  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  as  they 
are  very  quick  to  see  the  great  benefits  and  im¬ 
provements  derived. 

“The  Board  at  Plattsmouth  feels,  I  believe, 
that  we  are  doing  the  verv  best  we  can  in  every 

c  1  •  «/ 


way  to  practice  economy  consistent  with  desired 
results.  We  were  commended  for  the  advance 
in  salaries,  and  personally,  I  feel  they  are  only 
where  thev  should  be  at  this  time  with  a  few 
possible  exceptions.  I  cannot  state  what  the 
policy  of  the  Board  will  be  for  the  coming 
year  but  I  do  not  anticipate  an  effort  to  ma¬ 
terially  decrease  the  salaries. 

“There  are  things  which  our  curriculum 
needs  such  as  a  music  supervisor,  a  department 
of  art  and  mechanical  drawing,  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  departments,  and  a  program  for  clos¬ 
ing  our  ward  buildings  and  enlarging  our  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  These  are  all  in  prospect  but  we 
would  not  consider  it  expedient  to  propose  them 
at  this  time  as  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
against  anv  move  to  increase  taxes  at  this  time. 
We  feel  we  are  having  a  good  manager  in  our 
Superintendent,  Mr.  G.  E.  DeWolf,  and  have 
confidence  that  he  will  practice  conservatism 
as  to  expenditures  and  wisdom  as  to  the  expense 
of  our  course  of  study.” 

E.  C.  Yont,  Secretary  Brock  Consolidated  School 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  taxes 
seem  high,  yet  our  taxpayers  are  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  satisfied  when  they  compare  our  levy 
with  that  of  other  districts  maintaining  schools 
of  a  similar  standing.  The  large  valuation  of 


CULTIVATE  IN  CHILDREN  THE  HABIT  OF  SAVING 

“The  habit  of  saving  is  one  of  the  very  best  habits  that  the  individual  man, 
woman  and  child  can  cultivate .  Not  only  is  the  putting  aside  of  a  store  cf  one*s 
earnings  an  excellent  thing  from  a  business  point  of  view;  but  even  more  it  tends 
to  build  sound  character.  Whoever  has  a  bank  account  and  adds  to  it  little  by 
little  comes  to  possess  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  a  sense  of  security. 
Nothing  more  solidly  increases  one* s  self-respect.  And  independence  and  self- 
respect  are  indispensable  conditions  to  peace  of  mind  and  what  we  call  happiness. 

Moreover  thrift  makes  good  citizens.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  in  chil¬ 
dren  the  habit  of  saving,  the  habit  of  keeping  accurate  accounts,  but  this  is 
true  chiefly  in  order  that  those  children  may  grow  up  into  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  men  and  women.  Therefore  it  is  even  more  important  that  those  of  us  who 

m 

have  reached  mature  years  should  exert  our  will  to  practice  that  economy  and 
financial  provision  which  perhaps  we  neglected  in  our  childhood  and  youth”. 

— Albert  ./.  Beveridge,  former  United  Stalls  Senator  of  Indiana 
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this  consolidated  district  enables  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  expenditure  on  salaries  and 
equipment  without  a  burdensome  levy.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  another  school  of  our 
class  in  the  state  enjoying  a  lower  tax  levy5'. 

J.  E.  Young,  Secretary  School  Board,  Genoa 

“Through  our  Patron-Teacher  Association 
which  represents  the  people  interested  intensely 
in  our  school,  we  give  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  affairs  in  our  district. 
By  taking  them  into  our  confidence,  we  are 
quieting  any  disposition  to  criticise'’. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  SHOW  TAXPAYERS 

Honest  attempts  to  keep  the  public  informed 
concerning  the  public  schools  are  being  made 
everywhere.  Every  taxpayer  can  easily  find 
how  the  school  money  is  spent.  Here  are  other 
discussions  showing  how  leading  schoolmen  are 

attempting  to  inform  the  taxpayers: 

/ 

Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler,  Lincoln 

“It  is  necessary  that  the  public  be  constantly 
and  correctly  informed  concerning  their 

i/  o 

schools.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this. 
In  Lincoln  the  following  means  have  been  used : 
“1.  The  newspapers. 

“2.  Special  reports  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  different  phases  of  the  work. 

“3.  The  issuance  of  a  school  paper  or  bul¬ 
letin. 

“4.  Cooperating  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  American  Legion,  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  and  like  organizations. 

“5.  Providing  speakers  before  civic  and 
social  clubs. 

“6.  Cooperating  with  women’s  clubs. 

“7.  The  parent-teachers’  association. 

“8.  The  use  of  visual  methods,  particularly 
the  stereoptican. 

“9.  Graphic  representations.  The  eye  ap¬ 
peal  is  always  easily  understood. 

“10.  Providing  professional  speakers.  The 
educational  leader  of  recognized  ability  always 
brings  a  message”. 


THE  GOOD  AMERICAN 

HE  good  American  is  he  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  production  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weal,  whether  he  work  with  brawn  or 
with  brain,  pauses  now  and  again  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  America,  to  interpret  that 
deep  composite  cry,  and  ask  himself  seri¬ 
ously  how  he  can  help  give  to  his  country 
the  things  she  really  needs.  Then,  quickly 
and  according  to  hislight  and  his  strength, 
he  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  make  America 
truly  the  land  of  Washington  and  of 
Lincoln. — J.  Berg  Esenwein 


Supt.  C.  E.  Mason,  Creighton 

“I  am  trying  to  cultivate  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  and  greater  cooperation  between  parents 
and  school.  I  feel  that  if  their  interest  can  be 
secured  our  problem  is  largely  solved.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  advertising  and  I  feel  that 
if  there  is  anything  that  should  have  something 
to  advertise,  it  is  the  school.  I  use  the  local 
paper  freely,  and  keep  before  the  people  each 
week  the  things  of  interest  and  report  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  as  well  as  the  agreeable.  After 
all  it  is  a  proposition  of  salesmanship.  We 
have  to  offer  the  public  the  most  important 
things  in  the  market,  that  of  Service ,  Training 
of  Citizenship ,  and  Training  for  Life.  Our 
training  is  our  Capital  Stock.  Our  ability  to 
present  'our  subject  matter  successfully  is  our 
ability  as  a  salesman.  I  try  to  convince  my 
teachers  that  they  should  impress  the  public 
with  the  value  of  their  services,  that  the  public 
will  feel  that  they  are  indispensable'’. 

Supt.  Frank  Adams,  Havelock 

“First,  the  teachers  were  impressed  with  the 
need  to  show  big  returns  through  efficient 
service. 

“Second  the  teachers  have  studied  to  become 
trusted  experts  in  their  work. 

“For  some  time  we  have  been  carrying  a 
column  in  each  local  paper.  As  opportunity 
offers,  the  teachers  talk  to  clubs,  churches,  and 
other  organizations.  The  entire  school  plant 
is  used  by  the  public  outside  of  school  hours. 
Our  night  school,  gymnasium  classes,  and  audi¬ 
torium  supply  a  need  to  the  commmunity  that 
is  appreciated”. 
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TAXPAYER  MUST  PAY  FOR  INCREASED 

EFFICIENCY 

C.  H.  Porter,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Geneva 

I  think  the  taxpayer  has  some  reason  to  ask 
why  the  expense  of  running  our  schools  has 
increased  so  rapidly.  This  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  higher  salaries,  though  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  at  present  too  high. 

It  is  also  a  question  of  what  is  taught  in 
our  schools.  Take  for  instance,  a  twelve  grade 
school.  Formerly  we  commenced  with  the  first 
grade.  Now  we  also  have  the  kindergarten. 
We  then  had  the  eight  grades  and  four  of  high 
school  work,  without  frills.  Now  we  have 
normal  training,  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  commercial  law,  music,  and  athletics. 
All  of  these  extras  require  well  trained  teachers. 
We  cannot  blame  these  professional  teachers  for 
demanding  adequate  pay  for  the  work  they  do, 
also  something  to  reimburse  them  for  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  acquiring  an  education 
qualifying  them  for  the  work. 

Economy  a  Question  of  Management 

In  addition  to  these  extra  professional 

teachers  we  now  have  to  have  a  superintendent 

to  supervise  all  this  work  personally,  also 

more  room  and  equipment.  It  is  not,  therefore, 

a  questions  of  salaries  alone,  but  it  is  largely 

a  question  of  room,  supplies,  and  management. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  a  small  city  school 

of  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 

«/ 

pupils,  with  seventeen  teachers  and  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000  a  year.  An  extra  officer  is 
needed  as  secretary,  for  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  man  or  woman  of  affairs  as  a 
board  member  without  salary  can  afford  to 
donate  sufficient  time  to  carefully  conduct  a 
$30,000  business  for  the  district. 

Must  Pay  Market  Price  for  Best 

These  conditions  must  be  met.  If  we  demand 
the  best,  and  all  there  is  of  it,  we  must  pay 
the  market  price  for  it.  What  are  we  willing 
to  dispense  with  in  order  to  lower  the  expense  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  kindergarten,  athletics,  domestic 
science,  commercial  law,  manual  training, 
music,  or  normal  training?  If  we  are  to  re¬ 
tain  all  of  these  in  our  twelve  grade  schools, 
the  expense  cannot  be  greatly  reduced. 


Can  Save  Little  in  Salary  Cuts 

The  salary  expense  of  such  a  school  for 
teachers  and  janitors  is  now  approximately 
$20,000  a  year.  With  the  remaining  $10,000 
everything  else  necessary  must  be  provided. 
From  whence  shall  the  saving  come?  If  you 
reduce  all  salaries  ten  per  cent  you  will  effect 
a  saving  of  $2,000.  If  you  do  this  at  a  loss 
of  first  class  teachers,  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while.  If  you  care  to  dispense  with  some  of 
the  studies,  such  as  domestic  science,  manual 
training  or  kindergarten,  you  can  easily  run 
your  school  for  less  money;  but  if  you  are  to 
retain  all  you  now  have,  you  cannot  save  very 
much  on  salaries. 

Boards  Should  be  Representative 

How  about  the  cost  of  supplies?  Well,  this 
is  something  like  the  saving  in  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  field  is 
a  little  more  fruitful  than  the  other.  To  do 
this  good  management  is  necessary.  This 
brings  us  to  the  fundamentals.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  taxpayer 
sleeps  upon  his  rights.  He  neglects  the  first 
principles  of  his  duty.  It  is  his  privilege  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  all  school  matters. 
If  he  neglects  to  do  this,  leaving  it  entirely 
to  others,  he  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  in  his 
criticism  of  those  who  do  the  work.  The  easy 
way  of  getting  along  is  not  usually  the  best. 
The  taxpayers  should  see  to  it  that  the  board 
of  education  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
that  are  fairly  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  district.  Too  often  persons  are  chosen 
apparently  because  they  are  men  of  affairs  in 
the  community  or  because  of  their  popularity, 
without  much  thought  of  qualifications  needed. 

Unfair  Criticism  by  Taxpayers 

Take  for  instance  a  board  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  two  bankers,  two  county  officers,  one 
merchant,  and  one  doctor — all  good  men,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  representative 
of  their  constituents.  Thev  are  all  well  to  do 
and  busy  with  their  own  business  affairs,  and 
3^et  the  voters  ask  them  to  conduct  a  $30,000 
per  year  business  for  them  without  pay  and 
criticise  them  if  the  tax  is  too  high.  This  is 
hardly  fair.  Why  not  take  the  matter  in  hand 
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and  seek  to  elect  men  and  women  who  are  fairly 
intelligent  and  specially  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  welfare  of  the  district  and  whose 
business  interests  do  not  require  the  whole  of 
their  time?  It  is  an  honorable  position,  and 
surely  a  district  is  poor  indeed  in  good  ma¬ 
terial  if  it  cannot  furnish  a  board  of  six  com¬ 
petent  representative  men  and  women  who  will 
find  pleasure  in  doing  this  work  and  who  can 
afford  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  well. 

Superintendent  a  Business  Expert 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  superintendent. 
If  you  want  the  business  well  managed,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  not  only  well  edu¬ 
cated  but  also  a  good  business  man.  Every¬ 
thing  essential  should  be  provided  but  no  waste 
permitted.  A  careful  purchasing  committee 
should  be  chosen  and,  in  my  opinion,  all  orders 
should  be  given  through  the  secretary.  No  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  allowed  to  run,  all  settlements 
being  made  at  the  monthly  meetings.  In  this 
way  the  work  will  be  held  well  in  hand  and  the 
credit  of  the  district  kept  good. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  DISCUSS  ECONOMY 

About  200  of  Nebraska’s  3000  city  school 
board  members  met  in  the  session  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Association  of  City  School  Boards  held 
in  Lincoln  on  January  12.  The  call  issued  by 
George  A.  Kendall  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  twenty  per  cent  reduction  in  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  a  uniform  salarv  schedule  in  cities 

«/ 

of  the  same  class  so  that  teachers  could  not 
profitably  go  from  one  city  to  another  of  its 
das*. 

t 

Nebraska  Wants  the  Best  Schools 

President  T.  B.  King  of  Central  City,  in 
his  opening  address,  declared :  “The  people  of 
Nebraska  want  to  see  their  schools  made  as 
good  as  those  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
This  may  mean  no  new7  building  during  1922, 
but  in  the  smallest  and  poorest  school  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  competent,  capable  teachers 
and  proper  and  adequate  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies”.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  salary  schedule  providing  for  reasonable 
recognition  of  training,  experience,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 


More  Men  Teachers  Needed 

In  conclusion,  President  King  declared :  “We 
can  only  elevate  the  quality  of  our  instruction 
by  securing  better  qualified,  better  educated, 
more  thoughtful,  more  interested  teachers,  to 
whom  teaching  is  an  honorable  profession. 
Such  a  standard  means  adequate  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  We  need  more  men  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  state  and  we  want  more  of  the 
thoughtful,  serious-minded  women  to  whom 
the  profession  means  a  position  of  respect  in 
the  community  and  not  an  asylum  for  incom¬ 
petents  or  a  temporary  source  of  income  for 
frivolous,  half-trained  girls  while  they  are 
arranging  little  affairs  with  Cupid”, 

Direct  Per  Capita  Tax  Opposed 

A  direct  per  capita  tax  of  $5  on  each  citizen 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  proposed 
by  E.  E.  Dodson  of  Cozad,  who  pointed  to  the 
present  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  M.  S. 
McDuffee  of  Madison  opposed  the  plan  as  a 
“means  of  shifting  the  tax  burden  farther  from 
the  class  of  tax  evaders  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
laborer”. 

David  B.  Johnson  of  Brady,  seconded  by 
A.  H.  Banks  of  Wausa,  pled  for  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  for  greater  economy  in  school  expenditures. 
“Teaching  is  the  best  paid  occupation  there  is”, 

declared  Mr.  Banks.  “It  is  up  to  taxpayers 
and  school  boards  to  bring  teachers’  salaries 
down,  for  everybody  else  is  trying  to  bring 
them  up”. 

F.  E.  Edgerton  of  Aurora  reminded  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  Aurora’s  salary  schedule  had  been 
a  bit  lower  than  the  schedules  of  other  cities 
in  its  class.  Superintendent  J.  A.  Doremus  had 
just  been  reelected  with  no  reduction  in  salary. 

Keep  Up  Efficiency  at  Any  Cost 

“I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
should  be  kept  up  regardless  of  the  cost”,  de¬ 
clared  B.  G.  Almy  of  Ashland  at  the  close  of 
a  two-hours’  discussion  of  school  economies. 
“The  average  per  capita  school  tax  in  Nebraska 
towns  ranges  from  $12  to  $23.  Men  who  com¬ 
plain  of  school  taxes  smoke  up  more  than  that 
in  cigars.  For  my  part,  my  automobile  costs 
me  more  than  the  schools,  and  I  am  willing  to 
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pay  the  school  taxes  and  to  economize  in  other 

wavs’1. 

«/ 

While  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  rigid  economy,  the  Association  took  no 
formal  action  in  the  matter  of  reducing  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries,  but  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
matter  to  each  individual  board  to  decide.  No 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  fixing  uni¬ 
form  salaries  for  cities  of  any  given  class. 


RECEIPTS  FROM  GASOLINE  STATION  EQUAL 
TOTAL  SCHOOL  EXPENSE 

Some  striking,  sensible  comparisons  in- 
school  expenditures  have  recently  been  made  by 
Supt.  AY.  H.  Morton  of  Fairbury,  President  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association.  His 
statement  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  schoolmen, 
and  members  of  boards  of  education,  and 
others  interested  in  public  education.  Here 
are  Superintendent  Morton's  thought  awak- 
eners : 

“The  gross  receipts  from  one  gasoline  station 
in  Fairbury  equals  in  one  year  the  total  budget 
for  running  the  Fairbury  schools  for  a  year. 
Probably  75%  of  the  money  spent  in  running 
the  schools  stavs  right  in  Fairbury,  whereas 
not  over  20%  of  the  money  taken  in  by  the 
gasoline  station  stays  in  this  community. 

High  Cost  of  Picture  Shows 

AYe  have  two  picture  shows  here.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Fairbury  pay  into  the  smaller  one  of 
the  two  enough  annually  to  operate  one  of  our 
ward  schools,  employing  nine  normal  trained 
teachers,  giving  education  to  three  hundred 
fifty  boys  and  girls  six  hours  a  dav  for  nine 
months.  The  larger  one  of  the  two  costs  the 
people  of  this  community  as  much  as  they  pay 
for  operating  our  Junior  high  school  employ¬ 
ing  fourteen  college  trained  men  and  women 
giving  education  to  three  hundred  twenty-five 
boys  and  girls. 

Barbers’  and  Lady  Teachers’  Pay 

The  Fairbury  Gas  Company  furnishes  gas 
for  the  kitchen  ranges  of  about  57%  of  the 
homes  of  this  town.  The  pepole  paid  two-tliirds 
as  much  for  this  gas  last  year  as  the  total 
amount  of  teachers'  salaries.  Outside  of  the 


superintendent,  the  highest  salaried  teacher  on 
our  list,  is  the  principal  of  the  senior  high 
school,  who  draws  $2600.00  a  year.  There  are 
two  clothing  stores  in  Fairbury,  each  one  of 
which  employs  a  young  man  who  is  paid  $50.00 
per  week  or  $2600.00  per  year.  One  of  the 
barbers  who  employs  two  men  in  this  shop 
besides  himself  tells  me  that  each  of  his  men 
receives  $1800.00  a  year.  That  is  more  than 
any  ladv  teacher  employed  in  the  Fairbury 
schools  receives.  The  maximum  on  our  high 
school  schedule  is  $1700.00. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

CONFER 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  School  Boards  and  School  Executives  was 
held  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Clark  Hotel,  Hast¬ 
ings,  on  January  26  and  27.  Carl  Kramer, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Eduation  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Association 
which  seemed  to  be  a  most  representative  gath- 


Carl  Kramer,  President  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of 
School  Boards  and  School  Executives 
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ering  of  school  boards  and  school  heads  yet 
held  in  Nebraska.  Superintendents  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education,  in  a  spirit  of  free 
conference  and  cooperation,  discussed  freely 
and  frankly  the  school  tax  situation  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  education 
in  Nebraska  with  that  in  other  states  showed 
that  Nebraska’s  school  costs  and  school  taxes 
were  comparatively  low.  A  frank  discussion 
on  reducing  school  expenses  without  reducing 
school  efficiency  brought  out  the  fact  that  no 
communities  were  willing  to  cripple  their 
schools  by  inadequate  support.  Among 
the  leading  Nebraska  educators  taking  part  in 
the  program  were  John  M.  Matzen,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln; 
Supt.  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury;  Supt.  A.  J. 
Stoddard,  Beatrice;  Prof.  Charles  E.  Greene, 
State  Teachers  College,  Peru  ;  Supt.  J.  A.  Dore- 
mus,  Aurora;  President  George  E.  Martin, 
State  Teachers  College,  Kearney;  Supt.  L.  R. 
Gregory,  Tecumseh;  Supt.  W.  G.  Brooks,  Ne¬ 
braska  City;  Supt.  A.  H.  Staley,  Hastings. 

Leading  school  board  members  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  A.  M.  Clark,  President,  Hastings; 
Frank  H.  Spear,  President,  Fairbury;  P.  J. 
Thiel,  Hastings;  E.  C.  Yont,  Secretary,  Brock; 
C.  D.  Marr,  Fremont;  Dr.  E.  A.  Meservey, 
Kearney;  Mrs.  LI.  Fishback,  Beatrice;  W.  H. 
Pitzer,  President,  Nebraska  City ;  A.  N.  Math¬ 
ers,  Gering;  Homer  Bowen,  President,  Grand 
Island;  A.  Barnett,  President,  McCook;  C.  K. 
Porter,  Secretary,  Seward. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  SAVES  TAXPAYERS 

MONEY 

Sup’t.  R.  A.  Bixler,  Emerson 

Our  graduating  class  has  averaged  better 
than  ten  normal  training  teachers  a  year  for 
the  past  five  years.  We  have  four  rural  schools 
in  our  district  in  which  we  place  our  own 
normal  training  graduates.  We  feel  that  they 
do  much  better  work  than  strangers,  as  they 
have  observed  and  done  practice  work  in  these 
schools  under  our  supervision.  We  have  been 
able  to  get  them  cheaper  than  any  other  teach¬ 
ers,  as  they  are  nearer  home  and  as  they  like 
one  year  of  teaching  under  closer  supervision 


than  the  average  county  superintendent  has 
time  to  give  them. 

Our  school  is  an  accredited  normal  training 
high  school.  We  get  $500  a  year  state  aid. 
Being  a  normal  training  school  does  not  cause 
us  to  spend  any  more  money  for  books  and 
supplies  than  we  would  spend  otherwise. 

With  the  above  explanation  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  showing  the  annual  saving  in 
money  brought  about  through  our  normal  train¬ 
ing  department : 

10  students  attending  summer  school  (for 

certificates)  at  $150 . $1,500 

10  students  lose  8  weeks  work  at  $8 

while  at  summer  school .  640 

State  aid  received  to  support  school ....  500 

Saving  in  salaries  of  rural  teachers.  .  . .  900 

Total  cash  saving  in  normal  train¬ 
ing  alone . $3,540 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February 
27  to  March  2.  Supt.  R.  G.  Jones  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  President  of  the  Department,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  an  inviting  program  which  includes  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  most  vital  present 
day  problems  in  education.  Adapting  courses 
of  study  to  meet  local  needs,  determining  reas¬ 
onable  salary  schedules,  and  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  taxpayers  are  among  the  many 
problems  which  will  be  given  special  considera¬ 
tion.  School  finances,  school  buildings,  and 
teachers’  salaries  will  have  a  large  place  in  the 
discussions.  Supt.  A.  H.  Staley,  Hastings, 
State  Director  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  recent  letter  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  says,  “We  are  anxious  that  Nebraska  have 
a  large  representation  at  this  meeting  and  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  .to  allow 
your  superintendent  to  be  one  of  Nebraska’s 
represenatives”.  He  urges  boards  of  education 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  superintendents 
to  these  meetings  in  order  that  the  latest  educa¬ 
tional  developments  may  be  brought  home  to 
every  locality. 
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WHERE  NEBRASKA  GETS  HER  SPENDING 

MONEY 

Not  all  money  used  to  support  the  state  comes 
from  taxation.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Auditor,  only  49.73%  of  the  money 
used  to  pa}T  the  State’s  bills  for  the  last  bi¬ 
ennium  came  from  taxation.  Over  50%  was 
raised  in  fees,  licenses,  sales,  and  Federal  funds. 
In  1921,  less  than  50%,  or  $8,771,268.50  of  the 
$17,613,016.35  collected  for  state  expense  money 
was  raised  by  taxation.  Here  is  a  statement  of 
Nebraska’s  receipts  for  1921  other  than  taxes 
and  trust  funds,  according  to  the  balance  sheets 
in  the  office  of  State  Treasurer : 


Fees  and  Federal  Aid . $2,074,547.77 

Temporary  School .  1,149,602.73 

University  Income .  64,264.74 

University  Cash .  802,287.46 

Institutions  Cash . •.  . .  .  440,136.70 

Normal  Cash .  53,323.44 

State  Highway .  1,386,050.06 

State  Hail  Insurance .  658,186.45 

State  Library .  736.50 

Kearney  Normal  Library .  6,289.50 

Peru  Normal  Library .  1,428.88 

Wayne  Normal  Library .  7,856.25 

Chadron  Normal  Library .  317.54 

Federal  Aid  Road .  869,566.56 

Smith-Lever  .  95,287.50 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts .  50,000.00 

U.  S.  Experiment  Station .  15,000.00 

Vocational  Education .  53,143.55 

Special  Reserve  Deposits  Guarantee....  965.17 

Normal  Interest  on  Bonds .  1,090.15 

Forest  Reserve . .  148.86 

Institutions  Improvement .  197.08 


Nebraska’s  Income  Dollar,  1921 


Temporary  University .  69,187.34 

State  Aid  Bridge .  11,469.45 

University  Building . .  493.90 

University  Activities .  52,399.04 

Normal  School .  68,514.64 

Here  is  the  State  Treasurer's  statement  of 
tax  receipts  for  Nebraska  in  1921 : 

Carline  tax . $  89,468.40 

Taxes  paid  into  General  Fund .  4,297,762.98 

Temporary  School .  42.28 

Capitol  Fund .  919,964.20 


For  Biennium  December  1,  1918,  to  November  30,  1920 


ACTUAL  RURAL  TAX  DOLLARS 
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Adams,  District  26  Thayer,  District  87  Richardson,  District  56  Scotts  Bluff  County 


Temporary  University . •  564,705.17 

Special  University . ,• .  422,110.23 

University  Building .  2,146.30 

University  Activities .  422,971.51 

Normal  School .  564,588.70 

Institutions  Improvements .  1,069.84 

State  Aid  Bridge .  85,139.86 

State  Aid  Road .  1,401,299.03 


ACTUAL  RURAL  TAX  DOLLARS 

Above  and  below  are  shown  real  rural  tax* 
dollars  for  the  year  1921.  The  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  are  shown  under  each  tax  dollar.  A 
glance  at  the  real  tax  dollars  for  these  districts 
shows  at  once  how  widely  they  differ  from  “The 
State  Tax  Dollar'’  as  published  by  the  State 
Finance  Code  Commission.  Each  tax  dollar 
here  shown  is  a  picture  of  the  tax  dollar  actu¬ 
ally  paid  by  owners  of  quarter  sections  of  land 
in  the  parts  of  the  state  indicated. 

The  schools  require  money.  The  school  tax 
is  spent  almost  entirely  within  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  a  local  tax,  levied  locally,  and  spent 
locally.  It  pays  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  other  taxes  are  spent  largely  outside 
of  the  locality  paying  them.  They  pay  largely 
the  salaries  of  state,  county,  and  city  employees, 
and  for  projects  too  often  far  removed  from 
the  taxpayer. 

The  county  treasurers  have  each  selected  an 
average  160-acre  farm  in  a  typical  rural  school 
district,  and  have  furnished  data  as  follows 
from  which  the  actual  tax  dollars  were  made : 


One  Hundred  Sixty  Acre  Farm  Taxes 


Adams  County  State,  County,  Tp . $  72.86 

Valuation — $11,040  School,  Dist.  26 .  34.23 

Boone  County  State  and  County .  117.30 

Valuation — $17,000  School,  Dist.  23 .  51.00 

Boone  County  State  and  County .  94.18 

Valuation — $12,200  School,  Dist.  73 .  48.80 

Buffalo  County  State,  County,  Tp .  51.71 

Valuation — $6,384  School,  Dist.  63 .  50.43 

Chase  County  State  and  County .  19.35 

Valuation — $2,450  School,  Dist.  73 .  22.05 

Dixon  County  State,  County,  Tp .  116.96 

Valuation — $13,600  School,  Dist.  19 .  51.41 

Gage  County  State,  County,  Tp .  109.33 

Valuation — $14,050  School,  Dist.  74 . 117.73 

Nemaha  County  State  and  County .  132.42 

Valuation — $18,140  School,  Dist.  82 . 199.54 

Pawnee  County  State  and  County .  95.20 

Valuation — $13,600  School,  Dist.  64 .  88.40 

Perkins  County  State  and  County .  35.91 

Valuation— $3,990  School,  Dist.  12 .  27.93 

Saunders  County  State  and  County .  145.86 

Valuation — $21,450  School,  Dist.  12 .  83.66 

Sherman  County  State,  County,  Tp .  72.30 

Valuation — $6,600  School,  Dist.  64 .  49.40 

Scotts  Bluff  County  State,  County,  Tp .  203.31 

Valuation — $19,740  Irrigation  .  960.00 

School  .  197.39 

Thayer  County  State  and  County .  88.06 

Valuation — $12,950  School,  Dist.  87 .  53.10 

Valley  County  State,  County,  Tp .  56.40 

Valuation — $5,320  School,  Dist.  10 .  31.92 

Wayne  County  State  and  County .  123.36 

Valuation — $18,141  School,  Dist.  47 .  64.51 

York  County  State,  County,  Tp .  115.29 

Valuation — $18,315  School,  Dist.  56 .  126.11 


Dixon,  District  19 


Wayne,  District  47 


Saunders,  District  12 


Boone,  District  23 
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WHERE  NEBRASKA  GETS  HER  INCOME 


December  1,  1918  to  November  30,  1920 


Revenues 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

Tax  Receipts  from  counties .  .  . 
Office  fees,  licenses,  and  service 

49.73 

$11,342,751.20 

charges . 

8.14 

1,857,012.31 

Lands  sold  and  leased . 

6.47 

1,475,117.12 

Interest  on  bonds  and  funds .  . . 
State  institution  fees  earned 

4.96 

1,130,580.90 

and  products  sold . 

11.32 

2,582,800.60 

Property  sales  and  refunds .... 

1.00 

228,446.64 

Auto  licenses . 

Receipts  from  Federal  Govern- 

10.26 

2,340,980.66 

ment . 

8.12 

1,852,975.41 

Total  revenues . 

100 

$22,810,664.84 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES  FOR 
NEBRASKA 

Year  ending  June  30,  1921 


Income  and  Profits  Tax . $15,828,609.66 

Estates  .  579,107.43 

Distilled  spirits,  alcoholic  beverages  1,114.58 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures  157,337.08 

Oleomargarine  .  77,334.73 

Adulterated  butter .  584.50 

Process  or  renovated  butter .  100.00 

Mixed  flour .  32.00 

Stamp  taxes,  documentary .  641,933.24 

Public  utilities  (freight,  express, 
telephone,  railroad  fare  and  pull- 

man)  .  3,378,909.61 

Insurance  .  178,391.95 

Manufacturers  excise  taxes .  297,616.72 

Consumers  or  dealers  excise  taxes. .  471,873.44 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic .  384,484.82 

Narcotics  .  15,399.85 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumer¬ 
ated  (theatres,  circuses,  shooting 

galleries,  bowling  alleys) .  583,547.49 

Admissions  to  places  of  amusement  1,047,450.23 

Miscellaneous  .  39,181.39 


$23,683,008.72 

— From  the  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue 


NEBRASKA’S  LUXURY  BILL  FOR  1920 

Face  powder,  cosmetics,  and  perfume. $  7,500,000 


Furs,  domestic  and  imported .  3,000,000 

Cigars,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  snuff..  21,100,000 

Jewelry  . 5,000,000 

Musical  instruments .  2,500,000 

Talking  machine  records .  10,000,000 

Automobiles  .  20,000,000 

Soft  drinks  and  ice  cream .  6,000,000 

Toilet  soaps  .  4,000,000 

Chewing  gum .  500,000 

Candy  and  cake .  3,500,000 

Joy  rides,  pleasure  resorts,  races..  .  30,000,000 

Food  luxuries . .- .  50,000,000 

Luxurious  services .  30,000,000 


Total . $193,100,000 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Child  of  the  boundless  prairie,  son  of  the  virgin  soil. 

Heir  to  the  bearing  of  burdens,  brother  to  them  that 
toil; 

God  and  Nature  together  shaped  him  to  lead  in  the 
van, 

In  the  stress  of  her  wildest  weather  when  the  Nation 
needed  a  Man. 

Met  were  the  Man  and  the  Hour — Man  who  was 
strong  for  the  shock — 

Fierce  were  the  lightnings  unleashed;  in  the  midst, 
he  stood  fast  as  a  rock. 

Comrade  he  was  and  commander  he,  who  was  meant 
for  the  time, 

Iron  in  council  and  action,  simple,  aloof,  and  sublime. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster 


WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY 

Welcome  to  the  day  returning, 

Dearer  still  as  ages  flow, 

While  the  torch  of  faith  is  burning, 

Long  as  Freedom’s  altars  glow! 

See  the  hero  whom  it  gave  us 
Slumbering  on  a  mother’s  breast; 

For  the  arm  he  stretched  to  save  us, 

Be  its  morn  forever  blest! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


Some  Typical  City  Tax  Dollars 


Fairbury  Omaha  McCook  and  Fremont  Scottsbluff  and  Grand  Island 


STORIES  FOR.  JUNIOR  CITIZENS 
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SOME  GOOD  STORIES  FOR  JUNIOR  CITIZENS 


LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  CITY 

Doubtless  there  are  few  American  children 
who  have  not  heard  the  story  of  the  famous 
cherry  tree.  There  are  few,  let  us  hope,  who 
have  not  heard  of  Washington  as  the  Father 
of  his  Countrv,  but  how  often  do  we  hear  him 

j 

spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  a  great  and  beau¬ 
tiful  city,  the  city  which  bears  his  name. 

Most  cities,  like  Topsy,  just  grow — first  a 
farm  house,  then  a  few  neighbors,  then  a  few 
more  and  we  have  a  village.  If  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  village  to  make  it  a  good  place 
for  business,  such  as  plenty  of  water  or  a  loca¬ 
tion  convenient  for  nearby  fanners  to  come 
for  their  supplies,  other  people  are  sure  to 
come  and  the  village  grows  into  a  town  and 
at  last  into  a  city.  Often  after  a  city  is  grown 
the  people  think,  “If  we  had  known  that  this 
village  was  to  be  a  city,  we  should  have  planned 
it  differently.  We  should  have  laid  out  streets 
and  set  aside  ground  for  parks,  but  it  is  hard 
to  do  that  after  the  city  has  built  itself'’. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  not  one  of  these 
cities  that  just  happened.  It  was  thought  out 
and  planned  long  ago  and  we  like  to  remember 
that  our  own  George  Washington  had  a  large 
share  in  the  planning. 

Selecting  the  Site 

.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over  and 
our  statesmen  had  adopted  the  constitution 
and  elected  a  president,  they  felt  that  a  coun¬ 
try  which  promised  to  be  as  great  as  ours 
should  have  a  city  built  especially  for  its 
seat  of  government — that  is,  where  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  senators  and  congressmen  should  live 
while  they  were  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  So  in  1790,  while  Washington 
was  serving  his  first  term  as  President,  Con¬ 
gress  appointed  a  group  of  men  to  confer  with 
the  President  and  help  him  to  select  a  piece 
of  ground  not  more  than  ten  miles  square  in 
which  the  new  city  might  be  built. 


them  and  the  people  in  the  south  wanted  it 
near  them.  At  last  they  chose  a  piece  of  ground 
lying  partly  in  Maryland  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Potomac  river  and  partly  in  Virginia 
on  the  south  side.  Years  before  when  Captain 
John  Smith,  whom  vou  remember  as  the  friend 
of  Pocahontas,  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  of  this  beautiful  spot  which 
he  greatly  admired.  It  was  then  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  gathering  place  for  their  councils, 
but  now  all  was  to  be  changed  for  instead 
of  camp  fires  and  peace  pipes  there  were  to  be 
beautiful  buildings  and  the  councils  of  white 
men. 

French  Engineer  Planned  City 

The  choice  of  a  place  was  only  a  beginning. 
First  of  all  there  must  be  an  engineer  who 
could  plan  where  the  streets  and  parks  and 
buildings  were  to  be.  For  this  position  Wash¬ 
ington  chose  a  young  Frenchman,  Major 
L’Enfant,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  war. 
Together  they  made  the  plans  for  a  city  which 
should  be  worthy  of  the  high  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  used. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  great  President  in 
those  days,  riding  on  his  horse  through  the 
woods  or  resting  on  the  gentle  slopes  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Potomac  as  he  said  to  his  young  assist¬ 
ant,  “This  is  the  spot  for  the  Capitol  building", 
or  “We  must  set  this  aside  for  a  park”,  thinking 
not  of  himself  but  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 

When  the  plan  was  finished  it  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  most  cities.  In  the 
center  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  set  aside 
for  the  Capitol.  Extending  from  this,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  were  four  wide  streets 
and  between  these  were  the  other  streets  also  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  center  which  made  the  whole 
plan  very  much  like  a  great  wheel  with  the 
Capitol  as  the  hub  and  the  streets  as  spokes. 

Plan  Criticised  and  Neglected 


Indian  Councils  Held  There  Though  we  of  today  now  know  that  this  was 

This  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  the  a  wonderful  plan,  it  did  not  please  the  people 
people  in  the  north  wanted  the  new  city  near  of  Washington’s  time.  There  was  so  much 
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criticism  that  at  last  the  engineer  gave  up  his 
work  in  dspair,  and  it  was  finished  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  an  engineer  from  Pennsylvania. 

Washington  did  not  live  to  see  his  city  used 
as  the  Capitol,  for  the  government  was  not 
moved  there  till  some  time  in  1800  several 
months  after  the  death  of  Washington. 

During  the  sixty  years  that  followed,  the 
history  of  the  Capital  city  has  many  dark 
and  gloomy  pages.  The  people  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  original  plans  and  built  houses 
where  they  pleased.  Few  improvements  were 
made  and  Washington  became  known  as  “The 
City  of  the  Wilderness”. 

In  1814,  during  our  war  with  England, 

British  soldiers  entered  the  citv  and  burned  the 

*/ 

Capitol,  White  House,  Congressional  Library 
and  other  state  buildings.  These  were  rebuilt 
but  the  many  valuable  old  papers  and  records 
that  were  burned  were  gone  forever. 

Lincoln  Carries  Out  Plan 

Nearly  fifty  years  later  when  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  became  President,  he  looked  with  sorrow 
on  the  neglected  city  that  served  as  capital 
for  our  great  country.  He  started  all  kinds 
of  improvements  which  were  carried  on  even 
through  the  trying  days  of  the  civil  war. 
After  Lincoln’s  death  others  continued  this 
work.  The  old  plans  of  Washington  and  Maj  or 
L’Enfant  were  brought  out  and  Congress  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  city  rebuilt  on  these  lines. 
Buildings  which  had  been  placed  where  they 
did  not  belong  were  torn  down  and  streets 
were  cleaned  and  straightened.  From  that  time 
to  this  the  work  of  improvement  has  gone 
steadily  on  till  the  city  which  George  Washing¬ 
ton  left  to  us  is  no  longer  known  as  “The  City 
of  the  Wilderness”,  but  is  called  “The  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances”,  and  at  least  to  us 
Americans,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  the 
world. 


The  great  need  at  the  present  time  is  not  for  more 
railroads,  or  for  more  steamships  or  more  factories  or 
more  cities,  but  for  more  character.  To  develop  the 
character,  we  must  start  in  the  home,  school  and 
church  when  the  children  are  young. 

— Roger  W.  Babson 

He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  is 
also  idle  who  might  be  better  employed. — Socrates 


THE  MOURNING  DOVE 

The  turtle  dove  was  the  child  of  the  storm 

cloud  and  the  rainbow.  She  inherited  all  the 
beauty  of  her  gentle  mother,  but  her  disposi¬ 
tion  was  that  of  her  cold  and  selfish  father. 
Her  breast  was  orange  and  red,  her  feet  were 
yellow,  her  back  and  wings  were  shaded  blue 
and  purple,  her  tail  was  green  and  her  eyes 
were  a  soft  violet.  When  she  flew  across  the 
sky  with  the  sun’s  rays  upon  her  she  was 
radiant  and  wonderful  to  behold. 

She  caused  the  sun  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
He  was  proud  of  her  gorgeous  coloring,  but 
he  did  not  like  her  haughty  ways,  and  being 
her  god- father  he  felt  in  a  measure  responsi¬ 
ble  for  her  training. 

In  spite  of  her  selfish  heart  the  turtle  dove 
was  fond  of  the  companionship  of  the  other 
birds.  She  liked  to  hear  them  talk  and  to 
have  them  admire  her  beautiful  plumage. 
However,  the  most  comfortable  place  to  stay 
and  the  sweetest  morsel  to  eat  she  claimed  as 
hers  by  right.  She  would  have  none  but  the 
best. 

“She  will  have  to  suffer  for  it  yet”,  said  the 
sun  sadly.  “She  must  have  the  selfishness 
burned  from  her  heart”. 

Now  the  owl  was  the  oldest  and  the  wisest 
of  the  birds.  His  eyes  were  dimmed  and  his 
plumage  gray  with  age.  So  that  he  need  not 
work  the  other  birds  left  portions  of  their 
food  at  his  door. 

“He  shall  have  none  of  mine”,  said  the 
proud  dove.  “Let  him  work  till  his  bones 
ache”.  She  laughed,  but  the  others  shud¬ 
dered  that  she  should  show  such  disrespect 
for  the  aged. 

“It  is  too  much”,  said  the  sun  at  last.  “She 
will  never  learn  till  she  is  taught”,  and  turn¬ 
ing  his  face  full  upon  her  he  drew  her  toward 
him.  On,  on  flew  the  poor  dove,  for  she  could 
neither  stop  nor  turn  aside.  On,  on,  till  the 
pride  and  selfishness  were  burned  from  her 
heart.  Then  the  sun  let  her  go,  but  what  a 
change !  Her  lovely  plumage  was  scorched 
and  gone.  She  was  now  the  dull  gray  of 
smoke  and  ashes.  One  thing  only  was  left — 
her  lovely  violet  eyes  which  she  had  closed 
when  fhe  sun  drew  her  up. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  FLOURISH  IN  NEBRASKA 
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She  flew  to  find  the  other  birds  but  fearing 
to  look  upon  her  disgra.ce  they  hid  in  the  for¬ 
est.  At  last  she  sat  down  and  gave  out  her 
wailing  cry,  “All  a — lone — lone — lone!” 

The  birds  pitied  her  but  they  would  not 
come.  On  summer  days  when  the  storm  cloud 
has  left  the  trees  dripping  and  the  rainbowT 
looks  down  in  pity  on  her  wayward  child,  you 
can  hear  the  mournful  cry  of  the  turtle  dove, 
“All  a — lone — lone — lone!” 


THE  FINE  ARTS  FLOURISH  IN  NEBRASKA 

Cultivating  a  love  for  the  artistic  through 
picture  study,  home  decoration,  and  through 
the  placing  of  tasty  bric-a-brac  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  homes,  is  the  educational  job  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Lincoln  Fine  Arts  Shop  which 
now  extends  its  influence  over  twelve  states  of 
the  middle  west.  Five  years  ago  Katherine 
L.  Woods,  now  president  of  the  Shop,  was 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  state  normal  school 
at  Peru.  She  left  an  attractive  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  to  open  a  fine  arts  store  in  the  city  of 


Lincoln.  Associated  with  her  are  five  men  and 
eleven  women,  all  specialists  in  one  field  or 
another  of  the  fine  arts.  During  these  five 
years,  twenty-five  art  exhibits  for^schools  have 
been  teaching  the  children  to  love  good  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  enterprise  has  grown  until  the 
Lincoln  Fine  Arts  Shop  now  occupies  a  four- 
room  store  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln’s  business 
center. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  something  of  what 
an  enterprising  woman  teacher  can  do  when 
she  enters  business  and  follows  the  broad  vision 
of  art  education.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  every  teacher  in  the  state  that  Miss 
Woods  and  her  associates  are  engaged  in  the 
educational  work 


of  developing  a 
higher  standard 
of  appreciation  of 
fine  arts  in  the 
great  middle  west. 

The  Lincoln 
Fine  Arts  Shop 
has  harmonized 
with  the  nation¬ 
wide  movement  to 
introduce  h  i  g  h 
class  picture 
studies  in  the 
schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  original 
paintings,  artistic 
bric-a-brac,  a  n  d 
the  finest  types  of 
h  o  m  e  decoration 
into  the  homes  of 
the  middle  west.  Through  the  influence  of 
this  and  many  other  institutions  encouraging 
a  love  for  the  fine  arts,  the  schools  and  homes 
of  the  middle  west  are  keeping  pace  with 
those  of  any  other  section  of  the  county  in 
their  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful. 


4iJ 
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The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  the 
body  and  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.—  Plato 


Interior  View  of  Fine  Arts  Shop 
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Practice  true  thrift  and  economy. 
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The  schools  spend  local  taxes  locally  and 
employ  mostly  trained  local  men  and  women  as 
teachers. 


Nebraska  can  well  afford  to  cut  down  her 
luxury  bill  and  stop  all  leaks  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money.  But  she  cannot  afford  to 
cripple  her  schools.  She  cannot  afford  to  em¬ 
ploy  poorly  paid  and  inefficient  teachers. 


HOSMAN  MADE  SECRETARY 

The  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association, 
through  its  executive  committee,  recently  em¬ 
ployed  Supt.  E.  M.  Hosman  of  Ord  as  paid 
secretary,  to  begin  work  February  1.  The 
Association  has  long  felt  the  need  of  permanent 
headquarters  and  of  a  more  effective  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hosman  is  a  native  Nebraskan,  the  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hosman  of  Kimball, 
Nebraska. 

After  graduating  from  the  Lyons  High 
School,  in  1905,  he  attended  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University,  graduating  in  1910  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  teachers  certificate.  The  next  two 
years  he  taught  science  in  the  David  City 
high  school.  After  a  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Silver  Creek  schools,  Mr.  Hosman  spent 
two  years  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  specialized  in  educational  administration. 
At  Chicago  he  had  a  Fellowship  under  Dr. 
C.  H.  Judd,  and  served  as  assistant  in  the  psy- 
copathic  laboratory  under  Dr.  H.  C.  Stevens. 

Before  going  to  Ord,  Mr.  Hosman  was  con¬ 
secutively,  acting  instructor  in  biology  at 


DeiPau  University,  Greencastlev  Ind.,  acting 
head  of  the  education  departufent,  Ellsworth 
College,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa;  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Arlington,  and  Lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Superintendent  Hosman  brings  to  the  new 
position  a  trained  mind,  remarkable  energy, 
and  a  broad  knowledge  of  school  affairs.  He 
has.  had  excellent  training  and  experience  in 
business,  in  statistical  work,  and  in  practical 
community  building.  His  new  work  offers 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  the  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  have  the  cooperation  of  a  11 
forward-looking  educators  as  he  rises  to  meet 
the  opportunity. 


TWO  STATE  CONFERENCES  HELD 

Two  state  conferences  of  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  school  executives  have  been  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Lincoln  and  Hastings.  The  programs 
were  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  school 
finance.  The  concensus  of  opinion  at  both  of 
these  conferences  seems  to  be  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  retrenchment. 

Teachers’  salaries,  the  main  item  of  cost  in 
the  school  budget,  are  high  only  in  relatively 
few  instances.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion 
was  that  horizontal  cuts  in  salary  schedules 
could  not  be  made.  One  chance  for  saving 
was  suggested  again  and  again  and  that  was 
by  means  of  increased  efficiency.  Poor  teachers 
should  be  cut  off  the  salary  lists  and  replaced 
by  better  teachers,  better  as  to  training  and 
native  quality. 

These  conference  discussions  brought  out 

strongly  the  feeling  of  school  board  members 

that  the  schools  have  been  maintained  during 

all  the  high  cost  period  on  restricted  budgets 

necessitating  most  careful  management.  The 

situation  this  year  is  not  greatly  different,  it  is 

only  intensified  by  a  public  opinion  demanding 

the  utmost  care  in  the  use  of  school  funds.  . 

% 


SCHOOLS  ARE  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  DEPRESSION 

The  automobile  industry,  farming,  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  jobbing  houses,  retail  business,  and  in 


GOOD  SCHOOLS  AND  GOOD  ROADS  MAKE  FARM  VALUES 
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fact  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  are  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Many  business  firms  are  doing  less  than 
one-half  their  usual  volume  of  business.  The 
farmer  is  getting  less  than  pre-war  prices  for 
his  products.  During  these  same  times  the 
schools  are  running  at  full  capacity.  There 
are  not  fewer  children  in  school  but  more  chil- 
dren  in  school.  Business  houses  and  factories 
can  handle  their  business  with  a  less  number  of 
employees.  The  schools  must  have  the  same 
number  of  teachers  as  in  former  years.  In 
many  places  actually  more  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired. 

A  time  of  depression  does  not  lighten  the 
burden  on  the  schools.  The  state  University  for 
instance  has  more  students  enrolled  this  vear 
than  ever  before  in  its  historv.  The  high 
schools,  too,  are  all  crowded,  and  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  more  pupils  than  last 
year  or  any  previous  year. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  safe  for  business 
men  to  conclude  that  schools  must  retrench  the 
same  as  business  has  to  do.  Factories  are  run¬ 
ning  at  fifty  per  cent  or  less  of  their  usual 
capacity.  The  schools  are  running  “full  blast” 
turning  out  more  than  ever  of  their  “product”, 
namely,  boys  and  girls  at  least  fairly  welJ 
trained  for  citizenship.  To  do  this  “job”  reas¬ 
onably  effectively  the  schools  must  continue  to 
operate  on  full  schedule  and  at  approximately 
present  costs. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  GOOD  SCHOOLS  MAKE 

FARM  VALUES 

Is  it  wise  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  good  roads  and  good  schools?  Of 
course  there  should  be  no  money  wasted  on 
either  one.  But  assuming  that  the  funds  are 
well  spent  for  actual  labor  and  materials  on 
the  roads  and  for  good  teachers  in  the  schools, 
can  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  be  better 
spent?  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  effect 
of  good  roads  on  the  farms  near  by.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  a  really  good  school 
in  a  community  means  a  considerable  additional 
value  to  farms  near  by. 

Is  it  not  good  business  sense,  therefore,  to 
maintain  good  roads  and  to  improve  the  poor 


ones;  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  good 
schools  and  to  improve  the  poor  ones?  Taxes 
should  be  cut  where  little  harm  can  be  done. 
The  National  Government  takes  over  $33, r 
000,000  from  the  State  each  year.  The  total 
cost  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  above  $25,000,000.  This  latter  fund  really 
needs  to  be  increased  rather  than  cut.  The  cost 

i 

of  our  national  government,  with  its  200,000 
admittedly  useless  employees,  should  be  greatly 
reduced. 

In  other  words,  let  us  use  good  judgment 
when  we  come  to  reduce  our  taxes.  Reduce  the 
cost  of  government  which  at  best  is  largely  re¬ 
pressive,  as  evidenced  by  jails,  sheriffs,  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  institutions  for  feeble  minded,  armies, 
navies,  and  wars.  Good  schools  make  these  ex¬ 
penses  less  and  less  necessary. 


CARL  KRAMER 

For  forty  years  an  honor  member  of  the 
board  of  education  is  a  record  which  entitles 
Carl  Kramer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Columbus,  to  the  special  respect  of  the 
educators  and  school  patrons  of  the  state.  For 
forty-four  years  Mr.  Kramer  has  resided  in 
Columbus,  and  all  but  four  years  of  that 
time  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  He  is  a  man  of  forward 
look,  charming  personality,  and  high  devotion 
to  community  welfare. 

Although  he  is  a  retail  coal  dealer,  he  has 
kept  the  good  will  of  all  his  neighbors  through 
honest  service;  and  though  an  active  partisan 
in  politics,  he  has  successfully  held  the  offices 
of  city  councilman,  postmaster,  and  mayor. 
At  the  age  of  78  he  is  still  active  in  all  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  and  especially  active  in  Ro¬ 
tary  where  the  boys  slap  him  on  the  back 
familiarly  and  never  think  of  calling  him  other 
than  Carl.  As  he  is  respected  at  home,  so  he 
is  loved  throughout  the  state,  where  he  has 
made  thousands  of  friends  as  Grand  Chancellor 
of  the  Nebraska  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of 
the  state  in  his  active  advocacy  of  proper  sup¬ 
port  of  public  schools. 
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OMAHA  SCHOOL  FORUM 

Over  1)00  Omaha  teachers  comprise  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Omaha  Forum,  an  active 
teachers’  organization  which  has  just  closed  its 

third  year  of  exist¬ 
ence.  In  addition  to 
providing  wholesome 
social  life  among  the 
teachers,  the  Forum 
encourages  profes- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  discussions 
and  inaugurates  for¬ 
ward  looking  neces¬ 
sary  e  d  u  c  at  i  o  n  a  1 
movements. 

The  presiden  t, 
George  Frank  Knip- 
prath,  head  of  the 
department  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  account¬ 
ing  in  the  Omaha 
High  School  of  Commerce,  is  an  energetic 
professional  worker  whose  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Forum  have  resulted  in  his  recent 
reelection.  Mr.  Knipprath  is  a  young  man  who 
has  workd  his  way  entirely  through  the  graded 
schools,  academy,  and  college.  In  speaking  of 
the  work  of  the  Forum  recently,  he  said,  “The 
Omaha  School  Forum  is  to  me  a  professional 
organization  of  teachers.  It  enables  me  to 
meet  the  local  members  of  my  profession  fra¬ 
ternally.  It  is  the  type  of  organization  that 
serves  as  a  medium  through  which  all  teachers 
may  give  expression,  locally  and  nationally,  to 
their  ideas.  In  time,  the  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  teachers  will  be  welded 
into  one  great  professional  organization  with 
but  a  single  objective,  that  of  developing  the 
type  of  education  that  will  best  serve  hu¬ 
manity”. 


WHAT  NEBRASKANS  JPAY  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  State  of  Nebraska  paid  in  internal  reve¬ 
nue  taxes  to  support  the  Federal  Government 
$23,683,008.72  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Ne¬ 


braska’s  pro  rata  share  of  other  indirect  taxes 
to  support  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
same  year,  exclusive  of  internal  revenue  taxes, 
was  approximately  $9,716,265.  This  amount 
includes  Nebraska’s  share  of  customs,  custom 
fees,  land  fees,  judicial  fees,  war  risk  insurance, 
and  postal  revenues. 

Internal  Revenue  Tax.  .$23,683,008.72 

Other  Indirect  Taxes.  . .  9,716,265.00 

Total . $33,399,273.72 

While  these  taxes  are  not  all  paid  directly 
like  school  taxes,  they  are  paid  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  in  increased  costs  to  the  consumers,  or 
ultimate  taxpayers.  Some  of  them  have  been 
paid  directly  as  in  the  tax  on  soda  water  and 
patent  medicines,  stamps  on  notes  and  mort¬ 
gages'  the  increased  price  of  theatre  or  motion 
picture  tickets,  and  taxes  on  railroad  fares. 
Some  are  paid  indirectly  in  the  increased  cost 
of  the  product,  as  in  the  case  of  revenues  on 
liquor,  tobacco  and  oleomargarine. 

While  Nebraska  pays  $33,399,273.72  annually 
to  support  the  Federal  Government,  shall  she 
not  be  willing  to  pay  $25,253,518.17  annually, 
if  necessary,  to  support  her  vast  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  high  schools?  While  Ne¬ 
braska’s  annual  luxury  bill  is  many  times  the 
cost  of  her  schools — seven  and  one-half  times, 
to  be  exact — it  is  clear  that  the  practice  of 
rigid  retrenchment  should  begin  where  it  costs 
the  least  and  where  it  least  hinders  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sensible  program  of  Americanization 
and  good  citizenship  through  well  supported 
and  well  taught  public  schools. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE? 

We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come, 

But  what  have  we  done  today? 

We  shall  give  out  gold  in  a  princely  sum, 

But  what  did  we  give  today? 

We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 

We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 

We  shall  speak  with  words  of  love  and  cheer, 
But  what  have  we  done  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after  while, 

But  what  have  we  been  today? 

We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 

We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 

And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 

And  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth, 
But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

— Nixon  Waterman 


Geo.  Frank  Knipprath 
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PRACTICAL  DEVICES  FOR  INTERESTING  LITTLE  FOLKS 

ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 


BUILD  BIRD  HOUSES  NOW 

Slogan:  Every  pupil  build  a  bird  house. 

Helpful  Device:  Make  a  large  chart  or  en¬ 
close  a  space  on  the  blackboard  to  represent  a 
chart.  Write  every  pupil’s  name  on  the  chart. 
As  each  pupil  completes  a  house,  paste  a  picture 
or  a  cutting  of  a  bird  house  by  his  name. 

Some  Reminders 

1.  Building  bird  houses  is  a  fine  occupation 
for  stormy  days.  Father  or  big  brother  will 
have  time  to  help  then. 

2.  Build  the  right  kind  of  houses. 

Jenny  Wren  will  live  in  any  kind  of  house. 

Be  careful  about  the  size  of  the  door,  %  in. 

Bluebirds,  chickadees,  nut-hatches,  and  wood¬ 
peckers  must  have  long,  narrow  houses  with 
the  opening  near  the  top  so  they  may  go  in 
and  down  to  their  nests  just  as  they  do  when 
they  build  their  own  homes. 

Chickadee’s  house  should  be  about  15x13x8 
inches  with  a  1  inch  opening.  Houses  for  wood¬ 
peckers  and  flickers  should  be  about  23x11x10 
in.  with  a  2-inch  opening.  For  bluebirds  a 
house  18x9y2x8y2  in.  with  a  2-inch  opening  is 
correct.  None  of  these  houses  should  have 
perches. 

Build  apartment  houses  for  the  martins. 
These  houses  may  be  made  as  simple  or  as  elab¬ 
orate  as  you  wish.  The  openings  should  be 
2-inches  in  diameter  and  the  house  should  be 
placed  on  a  pole  from  15  to  20  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Robins,  brown  thrashers,  and  cardinals  will 


use  shelves  or  shelters,  that  is,  a  house  with  a 
roof,  floor,  and  one  wall,  the  other  three  sides 
being  left  open. 

3.  Houses  covered  with  twigs  or  bark  or 
made  of  small  logs  are  most  attractive. 

4.  Houses  made  of  boxes  and  boards  should 
be  painted  green,  brown,  or  dark  gray. 

5.  The  privilege  of  painting  a  house  at 
school  is  an  inducement  to  build  one  at  home. 

6.  Put  bird  houses  up  as  early  as  possible. 
The  longer  they  are  out  in  the  weather,  the 
better  the  birds  like  them. 

8.  The  builder  and  owner  of  a  bird  house 
is  a  friend  of  birds. 

Every  child  in  school  is  interested  in  birds 
and  he  learns  to  know  them  better  and  to  love 
them  more  as  he  plans  to  help  them. 


WEAVE  RAG  RUGS 

Rags  for  weaving:  If  the  picture  does  not 
convince  you  of  the  desirability  of  rags  as  a 
weaving  material  in  schoolroom  use,  the  rugs 
themselves  would  certainly  do  so.  One  of  these 
rugs  is  made  of  carpet  yarn,  the  other  of  scraps 
of  plain  yellow  and  figured  cretonne.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  by  far  the  more  attractive. 

Don’t  worry  any  more  about  the  expense 
of  weaving  materials.  Just  use  rags! 
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DOLLS  OF  MANY  KINDS 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  some  dolls  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard — Dinah  Prune, 
Heap  Big  Dried  Peach,  Priscilla,  the  Crooked 
Man,  Humpty  Dumpty,  Mr.  Potato  Clown, 
Lemon  Pig,  and  Peanut  Squirrel. 


Priscilla  is  a  clothes  pin  doll.  Lemon  Pig, 
Mr.  Potato  Clown,  dressed  in  black  and  yellow 
striped  crepe  paper,  and  Peanut  Squirrel  ex¬ 
plain  themselves.  Humpty  Dumpty  is  made  of 
an  egg  shell  with  legs  and  arms  of  fine  wire 
hairpins.  The  Crooked  Man  is  one  of  the  many 
“Little  Twig  People"  of  whom  you  may  have 
heard.  Dinah  Prune  and  Heap  Big  Dried 
Peach  are  made  of  dried  fruit  and  sticks  and 
dressed  in  paper  clothes. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  SNOWFLAKE 

Four  and  twentv  snowflakes  came  tumbling 
from  the  sky,  and  they  said, 

“Let's  make  a  drift — 

We  can  if  we  but  try”. 

So  down  they  gently  fluttered 
And  lighted  on  the  ground, 

And  when  they  were  all  seated 
They  sadly  looked  around. 

“We're  very  few,  indeed",  sighed  they, 

7  7  CD  7 

“And  we  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

We  cannot  make  a  snowdrift 
With  four  and  twenty  flakes”. 

Just  then  the  sun  peeped  round  a  cloud 
And  smiled  at  the  array, 

And  the  disappointed  snowflakes 

Melted  quietly  away.  *  — Selected 


VALENTINES 

With  lace  paper  doilies,  paper  napkins  (the 
pictures  of  birds,  flowers  and  children  are  beau¬ 
tiful  for  decorating  valentines),  red,  blue  and 
pink  construction  paper,  white  drawing  paper, 


Pretty  Valentines  Made  of  Doilies 

heart  and  bird  seals,  patterns  of  Cupids  and 
arrows,  stick  candy,  and  bits  of  ribbon,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  originality  and 
individuality  in  work  on  the  days  allowed  for 
making  valentines. 


Children  Like  to  Make  Their  Valentines 


THE  DANGER  OF  COMMON  COLDS 
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COMMON  COLDS 

I.  H.  Dillon,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 

One  of  the  most  common  nuisances  to  the 
teacher  this  time  of  the  year,  is  the  so-called 
common  cold — coughing,  sneezing,  blowing 

noses,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  classes  held 
back  because  of  ab¬ 
sences  caused  by 
these  infections. 
Most  contagious  di¬ 
seases  begin  with 
symptoms  like  a  cold. 
Every  cold  is  an  in¬ 
fection  and  we  are 
either  very  or  slight¬ 
ly  ill  according  to 
the  virulence  of  the 
infection. 

Infection  Spreads  Rapidly 

Children  are  susceptible  to  infections  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  and  in  the  schoolroom,  when 
once  started,  the  infection  spreads  rapidly. 
This  is  because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
children,  their  close  contact  with  one  another, 
and  because  hygienic  habits  have  not  been  in¬ 
stilled  into  all  of  them  at  home. 

Controlling  the  Spread  of  Disease 

The  spread  of  all  mouth  and  nose  infections 
can  be  largely  controled  through  two  simple 
measures  of  personal  hygiene.  Always  cover 
the  mouth  and  nose  when  coughing  or  sneez¬ 
ing  ;  and  keep  the  hands  clean.  When  we  cough 
or  sneeze  we  send  out  a  spray  of  infectious 
material  and  saliva  which,  if  it  finds  a  suit¬ 
able  soil  in  the  mouth  or  nose  of  another  in¬ 
dividual,  starts  up  a  new  infection. 

The  handkerchief  or  rag  used  in  wiping  a 
nose  with  profuse,  purulent  discharge  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  a  soiled  dressing  off  any  discharg¬ 
ing  wound.  Soft  tissue  paper  or  rags  that  may 
be  burned  are  better  in  such  cases  than  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Handkerchief  Drills  in  Schools 

This  is  a  good  time  to  have  a  handkerchief 
drill  and  to  teach  the  children  how  to  blow 
the  nose.  It  is  the  teacher’s  opportunity  to  call 


on  the  children  the  day  before  for  each  to 
bring  a  clean  handkerchief  or  rag.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  nose  should  be  blown  with 
nostrils  open  and  with  no  compression  on 
either  side  during  the  process  of  blowing. 
Older  children  who  are  studying  physiology 

(  *  t- 

can  understand  the  closed  nostrils  and  pressure 
of  air  from  the  inside  may  force  infectious 
material  into  the  passages  connected  with  the 
ear.  Inflammation  and  infection  from  this 
cause  leads  to  deafness. 

The  Prevention  of  Colds 

Keep  up  the  resistance  of  the  body  by  avoid¬ 
ing  undue  exposure.  Keep  up  the  average 
weight.  Have  sufficient  rest,  good  ventilation, 
and  nourishing  food,  and  keep  far  enough 
away  from  people  who  have  colds  so  that 
sprays  from  their  sneezing  and  coughing  do 
not  reach  you. 

Cover  up  each  cough  and  sneeze, 

If  you  don’t,  you’ll  spread  disease. 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONG 

The  plans  for  the  seventh  annual  observance 
of  the  National  Week  of  Song  are  now  being 
made  by  song  leaders  in  communities  all  over 
the  country.  This  event  has  become  one  of 
great  importance  to  all  who  love  music,  and 
especially  singing.  It  is  the  one  time  in  the 
year  when  the  entire  nation  is  invited  to  join 
in  a  muscal  program,  and  each  year  since  its 
inception  it  has  been  participated  in  by  millions 
of  our  people. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  leaders  of  the  Music 
Supervisors’  National  Conference,  and  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  other  musical  organizations;  by  P.  P. 
Claxton,  former  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  by  nearly  every  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools;  and  by  a  large  number  of 
leading  city  and  county  superintendents,  and 
by  a  host  of  others  interested  in  helping  to 
make  America  a  singing  nation. 

Because  it  is  desired  to  make  the  observance 
of  the  event  this  year  the  most  notable  of  all, 
every  teacher  is  urged  to  plan  or  to  help  plan 
for  its  observance  in  your  community. 

The  date  set  for  the  event  is  always  that  week 
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in  February  in  which  Washington’s  birthday 
occurs.  This  year  it  will  begin  on  Sunday, 
February  19  and  end  February  25. 

Teachers  desiring  a  detailed  history  of  the 
movement  and  suggestions  for  its  observance 
may  secure  these  helps  free  by  addressing  The 
National  Week  of  Song,  430  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HILDRETH  STARTS  SOMETHING 

•  A  systematic  plan  of  following  up  the  high 
school  normal  training  work  has  been  started 
this  year  by  Supt.  G.  W.  Hildreth  of  Western. 
The  senior  normal  trainers,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  grade  teachers  and  the  normal  training 
instructor,  send  to  former  normal  trainers  at 
work  in  the  rural  schools  a  package  of  selected 
.  helps  and  information  each  month.  This  pack¬ 
age  is  sent  to  each  teacher  by  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  for  the  month  following.  It  con¬ 
tains  seasonal  poems  and  stories,  helpful  de¬ 
vices,  clever  suggestions  for  improving  the 
work,  and  specific  directions  to  make  useful 
articles  needed  for  instructions,  such  as  paper 
pulp  maps  and  the  like. 

The  Follow-Up  Plan  Works 

Just  how  the  plan  works  and  the  value  of  it 
to  the  teachers  at  work  may  be  best  judged 
by  what  the  teachers  who  receive  the  monthly 
packages  say  of  the  service.  Here  are  specimen 
testimonials : 

Charles  F.  Nickel,  teacher  of  district  number 
37,  Saline  County,  says,  “I  have  found  this 
material  of  wonderful  help.  I  have  used  every 
help  and  device  sent”. 

Mildred  Munsen,  teacher  of  district  Number 
95,  Saline  County,  declares  enthusiastically,  “I 
don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done  in  January 
without  the  stories,  helps,  and  suggestions 
sent”. 

Helps  the  Home  School 

In  speaking  of  the  good  the  plan  brings  to 
the  grade  teachers  and  to  the  normal  trainers, 
Superintendent  Hildreth  says,  “The  plan  forces 
us  to  sift  out  everything  but  the  very  best. 
We  are  getting  a  finer  and  more  intelligent 
cooperation  in  our  home  school  besides  helping 


our  graduates  in  the  field.  Our  senior  normal 
trainers  are  keeping  files  of  the  work.  Next 
year's  normal  trainers  will  have  to  work  hard 
to  improve  the  material,  but  they  can  do  it”. 


ADAMS  GOES  TO  MILWAUKEE 

Nebraska  loses  a  good  schoolman  in  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Supt.  Frank  Adams  of  Havelock. 
Mr.  Adams  resigned  recently  to  accept  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State 
Normal  College  of 
Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  he  is  to 
receive  a  substantial 
salary  promotion. 

During  the  five  years 
he  has  been  at  Have¬ 
lock,  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  re-organized 
the  school  system  and 
has  introduced  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  of 
teaching  and  an  up- 
to-date  economical 

System  Of  manage-  Prof.  Frank  Adams 

ment.  He  has  won 

the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons 
of  Havelock  by  his  quiet  unobtrusive  manner, 
his  everlasting  sticking  to  his  job,  and  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  bring  to  the  school  system  the  richest 
and  best  from  the  entire  educational  field. 

The  best  wishes  of  Nebraska  educators  go 
with  Mr.  Adams  to  his  new  field.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  I.  H.  Linder,  formerly  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Bayard  schools,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  Teachers  College,  and  an  all  around 
man  admirably  prepared  to  carry  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  policies  of  Mr.  Adams. 


EVERY  MAN  DECIDETH 

To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  way  and  ways,  and  a  way, 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way, 
And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low; 

And  in  between  on  the  misty  flats, 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  high  way  and  a  low, 

And  every  man  decideth 

The  way  his  soul  shall  go. 

— John  Oxenham 
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The  New  State  Seal 

The  commission  to  provide  a  new  state  seal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Representative  George  A.  Williams  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Penney  of  Fullerton  and  Dr.  G.  E. 
Condra  of  Lincoln,  filed  its  report  with  Governor 
McKelvie,  December  30.  The  proposed  new  design 
omits  the  pioneer  log  cabin  on  the  river,  cuts  down 
the  range  of  hills  at  the  back,  and  shows  a  locomotive 
only  instead  of  a  railroad  train.  It  retains  the  anvil, 
the  blacksmith,  the  steamboat  and  the  sheaf  of  wheat. 
It  adds  a  golden  rod  and  a  shield  supported  on  either 
side  by  antelope.  Above  the  shield  are  three  books 
and  a  buffalo  head. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

A  prairie  fire  in  Rock  county,  December  12,  ran 
over  the  county  for  20  miles  and  destroyed  over  200 
stacks  of  hay. 


Congressman  Charles  F.  Reavis  of  Falls  City  an¬ 
nounced  December  17  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election  as  Congressman,  but  would  en¬ 
gage  in  law  practice  at  Lincoln. 


Mrs.  Mildred  Lothrop,  telephone  operator  at 
Homer,  Nebraska,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  and 
$1,000  for  bravery  in  remaining  at  her  post  to  give 
warning  at  the  time  of  the  Homer  flood  in  May,  1920. 


During  the  year  1921,  the  United  States  collected 
$7,854,399  in  Nebraska  in  Federal  taxes.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that,  for  the  year  1922,  reductions  in  these 
taxes  will  cut  down  this  amount  by  about  $650,000. 


The  beautiful  mansion  of  Ray  Nye  at  Fremont, 
said  to  have  cost  $150,000,  with  its  furnishings  and 
two  blocks  of  ground,  has  been  bought  for  $35,000 
by  Midland  College  for  use  as  a  theological  seminary. 


Testing  the  foundation  for  the  new  state  capitol 
has  been  going  on  during  the  past  two  months. 
The  clay  subsoil,  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface,  settled 
one-third  of  an  inch  under  a  pressure  of  eight  tons 
to  the  square  foot. 


Rev.  Titus  Lowe,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
church  of  Omaha,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  board  of  foreign  missions  at  a  salary  of 
$7,500  per  year.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  religious  world. 


Thirty-five  children,  ranging  from  twelve  months 
to  five  years  in  age,  arrived  in  Omaha,  December  14 
from  the  New  York  foundling  hospital  for  adoption 
in -this  region.  There  was  active  competition  for 
possession  of  these  children. 


A  “pinless  clothes  line”  company  at  Omaha  is  in¬ 
volved  in  financial  difficulty  and  'a  lawsuit  is  in 
progress  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  business  propo 
sition  or  a  fraud.  The  clothes  were  supposed  to  be 
kept  on  the  line  by  two  parallel  wires. 


On  December  8,  the  new  Valley  court  house  at 
Ord  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  a  three  story 
building  78x102  feet,  costing  $267,000.  The  first  court 
house  in  Valley  county  was  a  log  cabin  between  Ord 
and  North  Loup.  It  probably  cost  less  than  $100. 


Six  tons  of  corn  per  day  is  used  by  the  O’Neil 
Electric  Light  Plant  in  its  furnaces.  The  corn 
is  costing  $7  per  ton  at  the  boiler  room.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory  fuel.  Many  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  its  use  are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Compulsory  vaccination  in  Omaha  was  begun  De¬ 
cember  6.  All  persons  not  vaccinated  within  a  stated 
period  are  required  to  receive  the  treatment.  Most 
of  the  business  firms  are  reported  as  favoring  the 
procedure,  although  two  members  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sion  are  opposed. 


Miss  Lyda  J.  McMahon,  for  sixteen  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Geneva, 
has  been  making  a  record  at  a  similar  school  in 
Beloit,  Kansas.  She  has  reduced  the  average  cost 
of  runaways  from  the  Kansas  institution  from  $1,200 
per  month  to  zero. 


C.  H.  Gustafson,  former  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Saunders  county,  and  now  president  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers’  Association,  is  demand¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  export  grain  trade.  He 
alleges  that  the  large  dealers  and  shippers  have  made 
a  combination  to  depress  the  price  of  grain. 


At  Fremont,  December  2,  Carl,  William,  and  Otto 
Alberts,  grown  sons  of  August  Alberts,  deceased,  were 
in  court  at  the  reading  of  their  father’s  will.  All 
three  were  born  in  Dodge  county  and  none  of  them 
can  read  or  write  the  English  language.  Carl,  the 
youngest,  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  army  over¬ 
seas. 


R.  E.  Moore,  attorney  and  money  lender  of  Lincoln, 
died  December  6  leaving  an  estate  of  over  $2,000,000. 
About  half  a  million  of  this  becomes  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  municipal  hospital  at  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Moore  came  to  Nebraska  a  poor  man  in  1881,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  fortune  was  made  by  shrewd  invest¬ 
ment  in  Nebraska  real  estate. 


The  Missouri  river  northeast  of  Omaha,  makes  a 
great  bend  into  Iowa.  The  bend  is  eleven  miles  in 
length.  A  straight  line  across  the  neck  of  land 
is  about  two  miles  long.  There  is  a  fall  of  eight 
feet  which  can  be  utilized  by  cutting  off  the  neck. 
It  is  claimed  that  great  water  power  can  be  developed 
by  a  canal  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 


Twenty  times  as  many  garages  as  residences  are 
being  built  in  Lincoln,  was  the  statement  of  Max 
Critchfield  at  a  hearing  in  that  city  December  5. 
It  was  further  stated  that  lumber  was  very  near 
the  price  before  the  World  War,  while  carpenters 
who  received  forty  cents  an  hour  before  the  war 
now  receive  sixty  to  eighth  cents. 
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The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent  and  a 
special  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent  to  its  stockholders 
for  the  year  1921.  The  two  chief  Nebraska  railroads, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific,  are  the  best 
paying  roads  in  the  United  States.  This  argues  a 
great  deal  for  Nebraska  as  a  profitable  state  for  rail¬ 
roading. 


On  December  1,  at  Hartington,  County  Judge  W.  F. 
Bryant  performed  a  marriage  ceremony  uniting 
Lester  J.  Mabeus  of  St.  Helena,  Nebraska,  and  Maria 
Hahn  of  Paris,  France,  in  marriage.  The  answers  in 
the  ceremony  were  transmitted  by  cable,  from  Paris 
to  Hartington.  The  new  bride  will  start  immediately 
for  Nebraska.  The  groom  was  an  overseas  soldier 
and  met  his  bride  in  France. 


Ten  Eyck  H.  Fonda,  a  military  telegraph  operator 
in  the  Civil  War,  died  at  Omaha,  December  9  at  the 
age  of  83.  He  was  one  of  three  messengers  sent 


from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  to  General  Meade 
with  a  dispatch  giving  the  location  of  Lee’s  army 
and  his  plans.  These  were  captured  by  Union  sol¬ 
diers.  Fonda  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  mes¬ 
sengers  who  got  through  and  reached  General  Meade. 


The  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  sixty  farm¬ 
ers  of  Douglas  and  Saunders  county  are  demanding 
that  the  Burlington  railroad  run  trains  over  what  is 
called  the  Chalco-Yutan  cut-off.  This  is  a  stretch 
of  road  fourteen  miles  long,  supposed  to  furnish  a 
short  line  by  the  Burlington  between  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City.  It  was  constructed  in  1914  and  has 
never  been  in  operation.  The  road  passes  through 
one  of  the  most  noted  historical  sites  in  Nebraska. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  principal  village  of  the  Otoe 
nation,  where  Chief  Itan  ruled  for  many  years  and 
where  Moses  Merrill,  first  missionary  to  Nebraska 
Indians,  taught  the  first  classes  in  music  and  in 
English  reading.  The  Burlington  line  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  remains  of  the  Otoe  lodge  circles. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Elva  Rulon,  of  the  college  library,  recently 
made  an  investigation  regarding  the  methods  used  for 
binding  and  circulating  magazines  by  a  number  of 
normal  school  libraries.  .  Miss  Rulon  recently  con¬ 
tributed  her  findings  as  a  part  of  the  program  at 
the  national  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso 
ciation  in  Chicago. 

The  band  and  orchestra  gave  an  excellent  program 
at  convocation  which  marked  their  first  apeparance 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jisa.  The 
band  gave  three  selections  by  Will  Huff  as  follows: 
Overture,  “Magneta”;  Iron  Clad;  and' The  Zouaves. 
Following  these,  the  orchestra  played  Aida,  Verdi: 
Barcolle,  J.  Offenbach;  The  Palms,  J.  Faure.  Mr. 
Homer  Beebe  concluded  the  program  by  singing  a 
group  of  songs  accompanied  by  the  orchestra. 

Miss  Rose  Clark  of  the  Geography  Department 
spent  January  6  and  7  in  Fairbury  assisting  in  the 
geography  work  of  the  schools.  Miss  Clark  spent 
one  day  with  the  city  teachers  in  the  visitation 
of  classes  and  in  organizing  material  for  study  and 
had  sessions  on  Saturday  with  the  county  teachers. 
She  gave  the  teachers  some  outlines  of  courses  in 
vitalized  geography  which  had  been  worked  out  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  rural  teachers. 

The  high  school  opened  its  basketball  season  on 
Friday,  January  6,  by  playing  Humboldt  at  Peru. 
The  score  was  29  to  8;  a  victory  for  the  Peru  demon¬ 
stration  high  school.  The  first  game  by  the  college 
team  was  played  on  January  13  with  Tarkio,  Missouri. 


Work  on  the  Peruvian,  the  annual  publication  put 
out  by  the  sophomore  class,  is  progressing  very  satis¬ 
factorily  and  all  the  departments  are  organized  and 
doing  active  work.  Albert  Biehn  was  chosen  business 
manager  with  Arthur  Burley  as  assistant.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  in  direct  charge  of  the  work 
are  Alice  Glasgow,  art;  Hildegarde  Yeck,  literary 
editor;  Evelyn  Whiff en,  organization  and  senior  edi¬ 
tor;  Lois  Tyson,  calendar;  Gertrude  Conger,  pictures; 
Paul  Wilcox,  athletic  editor;  Don  Wilson  and  Ralph 
Hunter,  jokes  and  cartoons.  Miss  Nona  Palmer, 
sponsor  of  the  class,  is  faculty  adviser. 

The  Peru  College  Men’s  Club  recently  effected  a 
definite  organization  and  adopted  a  constitution  to 
serve  as  a  working  basis  for  the  club.  Dean  Delzell, 
adviser  of  the  club,  entertained  the  men  at  the  dormi¬ 
tory  at  an  evening  “feed”.  Guests  of  the  evening 
were  President  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Mrs.  Waugh, 
Miss  Robinson,  Dean  of  Women,  and  Coach  W.  G. 
Speer. 

The  girls  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  a  children’s 
party  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  7,  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  the  training  building. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Gilkeson  recently  elected  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  extension,  began  his  work  with  the  college 
in  January.  Mr.  Gilkeson  is  well  known  as  one  of 
Clay  county’s  most  successful  superintendents  and 
an  efficient  educator  who  has  specialized  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

The  news  of  chief  interest  at*Nebraska  Wesleyan 
is  the  successful  issue  of  the  endowment  campaign 
which  passed  the  set  goal  December  21  by  $4000. 
The  plan  had  been  to  raise  $1,337,500.  A  part  of  this 
fund  will  go  toward  the  establishment  of  head¬ 
quarters  for  Methodist  students  at  the  state  univer¬ 
sity. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Jensen  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Assocation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Toronto  during  the  holi¬ 
days.  *  He  reports  that  almost  2000  delegates  were 
present. 
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Map  Showing  Universal  Use  of 

“STUDIES  IN  READING” 


BY 

SEARSON,  MARTIN  AND  TINLEY 


State  Adoptions: 

Montana:  Pr.,  1  to  4  Basic 
5  to  8  Supp. 
Idaho:  5  to  8  Basic 
Kansas:  1  to  8  Basic 
Nevada:  1  to  4  Supp. 

5  to  8  Basic 

New  Mexico:  Pr.,  1  to  8  Basic 
Oklahoma:  Pr.,  1  to  8  Supp. 
Texas:  Pr.,  1  to  8  Supp. 

Utah:  4  to  8  Basic 
Arizona:  7  and  8  Basic 
Kentucky:  Pr.,  1  to  8  Supp. 
Mississippi:  8th  Grade  Reader 


Important  County  and  City 
Adoptions  In: 

Washington 
South  Dakota 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Wyoming 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Michigan 

Ohio  Colorado 

New  York  Minnesota 

North  Dakota  Wisconsin 


The  reason  for  the  tremendous  success  of  these  books  is  that  the  material  in  them  has  real  intrinsic 
worth,  and  that  the  Universal  Method  of  teaching  reading  is  pedagogically  right. 

“None  but  distinctively  good  books” 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


LINCOLN 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
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Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg,  head  of  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chology  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  addressed  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Woman’s  Club,  January  16,  1922,  on  the  “Psy¬ 
chology  of  Parenthood”.  Music  for  the  meeting  was 
provided  by  Prof.  Parvin  Witte  of  the  Wesleyan 
conservatory. 

Chancellor  I.  B.  Schreckengast  left  Lincoln,  Janu¬ 
ary  10  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  association 
of  American  colleges  and  the  Methodist  educational 
association  in  Chicago. 

Dean  Maud  Fender  Gutzmer  of  the  Wesleyan  col¬ 
lege  of  fine  arts  accompanied  her  pupil,  Miss  Frances 
Gettys,  to  New  York  City  during  the  holidays.  Miss 
Gettys  will  study  this  winter  with  the  Aborn  opera 
school,  Madame  Valeri,  and  Oscar  Saenger. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Ruyle,  director  of  rural  extension 
at  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  recently  attended  a  meeting 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  of  the  committee  on  conserva¬ 
tion  and  advance  of  the  Methodist  church.  Plans 
were  made  for  district  surveys  and  the  training  of 
rural  teachers. 

Dean  B.  E.  McProud  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
teachers’  college  has  been  appointed  by  the  state 
superintendent’s  office  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  judge  lesson  plans  for  teaching  safe  behavior  on 
the  streets  and  highways.  This  lesson  plan  contest 
has  been  arranged  by  the  highway  and  transport 
educational  committee  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dean  B.  E.  McProud  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
teachers’  college  has  been  asked  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Baker  university  to  serve 
as  one  of  a  group  of  the  Baker  alumni  to  prepare 
a  list  of  three  names  from  which  to  select  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  President  S.  A.  Lough,  who  resigned  recently 
the  presidency  of  Baker  university. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Prof.  Ralph  W.  Noyer,  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment,  went  to  Central  City,  Nebraska,  last  Saturday 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  study  center  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Noyer  says  that  the  teachers  are  willing 
to  work  hard  to  obtain  the  four  college  hours  credit 
that  are  offered  for  the  study  center  course. 

Professor  Powell’s  rural  school  development  work 
is  attracting  wide  attention.  He  is  working  out 
definite  helps  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  rural 
school  teachers. 

Pres.  George  E.  Martin  recently  addressed  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  at  Riverdale,  a  school 
affiliated  with  the  rural  department  of  the  college. 
Supt.  Ila  Weeks  is  in  charge  of  the  Riverdale  schools. 

Leonard  Robinson,  veteran  of  the  Great  War,  is 
enrolled  in  the  Kearney  Teachers’  College  with  his 
three  children:  Leonard,  Jr.,  in  the  college;  Ligirlia, 
fifth  grade;  and  Frederick  Funston,  ninth  grade.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  preparing  himself  for  teaching  under 
the  direction  of  the  Veteran’s  Bureau  for  Vocational  . 
Rehabilitation.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  served  nineteen  months  in  France. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Extension  Department, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Ralph  W.  Noyer, 
discloses  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  the  department 
has  kept  in  copstant  touch  with  every  county  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  state  and  that  catalogues  have  been 
mailed  out  to  every  teacher  whose  certificate  is 
about  to  expire,  thus  giving  her  a  chance  to  renew 
the  same  at  the  earliest  possible  convenience. 


Five  bulletins  have  already  been  made  up  and 
distributed  by  the  extension  department  and  about 
500  of  each  of  four  of  the  bulletins  have  thus  far 
been  mailed  out  to  parties  requesting  them.  The 
latest  bulletins  published  by  this  department  are, 
“Interpretation  of  Scoring  Points  of  School  Building”, 
“The  Characteristics  of  the  Successful  Teacher”  and 
“Educative  Devices  for  Seat  Work”,  compiled  by  Mal¬ 
vina  S.  Scott,  Primary  Supervisor,  of  the  Kearney 
State  Teachers  College. 

A  recent  interview  with  Professors  L.  E.  Burton 
and  Otto  C.  Olson,  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department, 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  department  is  in  a  very 
crowded  condition.  According  to  both  professors  the 
demand  for  this  work  is  gradually  increasing  every 
year  and  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  any  more 
students  with  the  present  equipment.  The  students 
of  the  department  are  now  working  on  benches 
to  be  installed  in  the  extra  rooms.  These  benches 
are  made  at  one-half  the  cost  of  benches  that  could 
be  purchased  from  the  factories. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Vern  Anderson,  of  the  class  of  1918,  graduated 
on  December  22,  1921,  from  the  Chicago  College  of 
Naprapahty. 

Lawrence  C.  Austin,  T6,  is  now  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  of  Chicago. 
This  hospital  will  accommodate  700  patients  and 
over  60%  of  these  are  charity  cases. 

A  “W”  club  has  been  organized  in  the  school.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  further  clean  ath¬ 
letics,  to  protect  the  “W”,  and  to  assist  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  and  track  meet  which  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 

Miss  Mary  House,  ’21,  who  attends  the  University 
of  Chicago,  spent  her  vacation  with  her  parents, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  House,  in  Wayne.  Several  social 
affairs  were  given  in  her  honor  by  her  Wayne 
friends. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Brainard  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
of  Wayne,  gave  a  timely  and  instructive  address 
before  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  on  “The 
War  Finance  Corporation”.  He  explained  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  corporation,  the  steps  taken  in  securing 
loans  through  the  corporation,  and  gave  some  reasons 
why  Nebraska  has  not  received  so  much  in  loans  as 
have  some  other  states. 


CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

A  large  audience  was  present  at  the  recent  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Sioux  county  high  school  building 
at  Harrison.  Professor  Wilson  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  trio,  Professor  Yarndley,  Miss  Bard  and 
Professor  Peterson,  of  the  Chadron  Normal,  were 
on  the  program.  Professor  Wilson’s  theme  was,  “The 
Public  School  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of 
Intelligence  Among  All  People”. 

The  enrollment  in  the  language  department  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  Mrs. 
Yarndley  is  assisting  Miss  Steckelberg  temporarily 
by  teaching  the  French  III  class. 

The  ladies  of  Chadron  who  are  members  of  na¬ 
tional  sororities  have  recently  made  an  attempt  to 
organize  under  rules  governing  Panhellenic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Of  the  thirteen  who  are  eligble  to  membership, 
eight  have  been  at  some  time  connected  with  the 
Normal. 
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Wh  o  will  pay  your  doctor,  your  nurse 
and  your  board  bill  when  you  are  sick? 


A  FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 
KEEPS  DANGER  AWAY 

The  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  National  Organization  of  Teachers  for 
Teachers.  It  was  projected  and  organized,  and 
is  now  conducted  by  people  who  have  had  a 
long  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  the  one  pro¬ 
tective  agency  of  the  profession.  * 

Thousands  of  teachers,  by  enrolling  in  the 
T.  C.  U.,  have  realized  peace  of  mind  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  income.  Y ou  are  equally  entitled  to 
this  protection.  Send  your  name  and  address 
for  complete  information  as  to  what  the 
T.C.U.will  do  for  you. 

Teachers'  Casualty  Underwriters 

431  T.C.U.  BUILDING  -  •  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Think  About  It 

Winter  is  here  with  its  colds,  chills  and  fevers,  its 
la  grippe  and  pneumonia,  its  tonsilitis  and  other 
afflictions — also  its  long  list  of  Accident  possibilities. 


To  the  T.  C.  U.,431  T.  C.U.  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  Protective 
Benefits. 


Name 


Address 


Jkbrasfea  H>tate  ®eacfjers!  Colleges 


Especially  equipped  for  teacher  training 
Nebraska  needs  trained  teachers 
Plan  to  enter  a  State  Teachers  College 

Tuition  is  free  Expenses  very  low  Equipment  of  the  best 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course. 

The  two  year  course  leads  to  a  first  grade  state  certificate  which  qualifies  one  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Special  work  is  offered  in  Music,  Art, 

Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Manual  Training,  Commerce,  Science. 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 


Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska;  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

During  the  holiday  season  one  of  the  lecture  rooms 
of  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture  was  remodeled 
and  re-decorated.  The  walls  were  re-colored  and  a 
silver  screen  with  black  border  painted  on  one  side 
of  the  room.  This  screen  is  used  in  class  work  both  for 
the  lantern  and  moving  picture  machine.  The  seats 
are  arranged  in  graduated  tiers  so  that  the  lecture 
and  experiment  tables  are  in  full  view  of  all.  Addi¬ 
tional  lights  have  been  provided  and  light  proof 
screens  for  the  windows.  Although  small,  the  room 
is  thoroughly  equipped. 

The  Southwest  Nebraska  School  Men’s  Club  met  at 


the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture  at  Curtis,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1921.  The  business  men  of  the  town 
furnished  conveyances  to  and  from  Cambridge  and 
McCook.  Between  the  meeting  and  the  dinner  the 
visitors  inspected  the  school  plant.  At  5:30  the 
Food  Study  department  of  the  school  served  a  dinner 
to  the  club.  During  the  serving  the  Girls  Glee  Club 
entertained  the  visitors. 

The  following  moving  pictures  have  been  shown 
the  students  recently:  Group  Scenes  from  Richmond, 
Making  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits,  The  Manufacture 
of  Linoleum,  The  Origin  of  Music,  The  Story  of  the 
Orange,  Lake  Erie  and  Environments,  A  Trip  to 
Niagara  Falls. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


The  Hershey  school  has  accepted  the  plan  of  North 
Platte  Public  Library  to  establish  a  branch  there. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  books  in  the  library.- 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Doremus  was  recently  unani¬ 
mously  elected  superintendent  of  the  Aurora  schools 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year.  He  is  now  serving 
his  fifth  year  in  the  Aurora  schools. 

The  Craig  debating  team,  consisting  of  Erslial 
Freeman,  Irene  Orlander,  and  Inez  Johnson  will  de¬ 
bate  with  Randolph,  Ponca,  Emerson,  and  Wayne  in 
competition  for  the  district  championship. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  E.  Condra  of  the 
conservation  and  survey  division,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  has  constructed  a  motion  picture  studio 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  necessary  motion  pic¬ 
ture  films  for  state  work. 

No  shortage  of  teachers  is  likely  to  face  Webster 
county  according  to  Estelle  E.  Ducker,  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  who  reports  a  small  surplus  of  teachers 
at  present.  Many  beginners  are  planning  to  take 
the  examinations  in  Webster  county. 

Superintendent  R.  A.  Bixler  of  Emerson,  has  just 
been  reelected  for  another  year  with  an  increase 
in  salary.  No  salaries  in  the  school  are  to  be  cut 
next  year.  Over  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  gradu¬ 
ates  are  at  present  attending  college. 

Supt.  W.  R.  Carter  of  Orafino  consolidated  school, 
has  a  senior  class  of  15  in  his  high  school,  has  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  new  piano  for  the  school,  and  has 
an  excellent  orchestra  with  a  membership  of  30  under 
the  direction  of  W.  C.  Gilbert  of  Cambridge. 

Goldie  P.  Stark,  county  superintendent,  Stockville, 
reports  that  the  new  $10,000  graded  school  building 
of  Stockville  was  recently  dedicated  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  program,  an  interesting  feature  of  which  was 
the  old  settlers’  account  of  the  school  in  early  days. 


Lois  Pyle,  teacher  of  District  No.  10,  Frontier  coun¬ 
ty,  is  the  first  teacher  in  that  county  to  be  honored 
by  having  her  school  rated  as  a  standard  rural 
school.  A  number  of  other  teachers  in  Frontier 
county  are  working  hard  to  make  their  schools 
standard. 

Supt.  D.  F.  McLain  of  Shelby  has  added  a  kinder¬ 
garten  this  year  and  has  organized  the  work  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis.  Mental  tests  throughout  the  entire 
school  are  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Shreves 
of  Kearney. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Anderson  of  Ragan  consolidated  school, 
recently  held  a  big  patrons’  day  program  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  consisting  of  music,  readings,  addresses,  and 
interesting  community  discussions.  As  a  result  of 
the  program,  a  district  parent-teachers’  association 
was  organized. 

At  Loomis  in  Phelps  county  the  children  are 
weighed  each  month  and  a  record  of  the  weight  sent 
home  on  the  monthly  report  card.  The  underweights 
will  be  corrected  through  nutrition  classes  guided  by 
the  county  nurse.  The  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  parent-teachers’  association. 

A  special  conference  of  county  superintendents 
is  called  by  State  Superintendent  John  M.  Matzen, 
to  meet  in  Lincoln  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February 
7  and  8.  A  program  of  definite  discussions  leading 
toward  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  has  been 
provided  by  Superintendent  Matzen. 

Prof.  Anderson  of  the  Kearney  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  is  conducting  an  active  study  center  at  Red 
Cloud.  “This  work  keeps  our  teachers  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  and  constant  slow  progress  pays”,  declares 
Estelle  E.  Ducker,  County  Superintendent,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  study  center  work  of  Professor  Ander¬ 
son. 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

The  “SILENT  SMITH”  BALL  BEARING-LONG  WEARING 

Wc  sell  and  rent  our  own  make  of  typewriters  to  teachers,  special  rate  extended  on  rentals.  Write  us  for 

catalog  on  new  machines  and  special  terms. 

105  Bankers  Life  Building.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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Stradivari 

in  his  zeal* 
for  violin  perfection,  has 
dearly  marked  for  us  a 
pathway  toward  better 
instruments. 


The  Trade  Marks  of 
Industry  in  the  same 
manner  represent  the 
ideals  of  the  maker  and 
are  personal  guarantees 
of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 


^  COMPLETE 
WELCH  SERVICE 

LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  ALL  SCIENCES 

AGRICULTURE  BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY  PHYSIOLOGY 
PHYSICS 


MANUALS 

AGRICULTURE 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
PHYSICS 


SCHOOL- ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Records,  Registers,  Blackboards,  Mapa, 
Globes,  Charts,  Crayon,  Erasers, 

Ink,  Pencils,  Paper,  Furniture, 
Dictionaries,  Etc. 


Our  CATALOGS 

Sent  to  Schoil  Mm 

mfiom  request  a 


A  Sign  of  Quality 


A  Mark  of  Service 


WELCH  SCIENTIFIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of  Scientific  Apparatus 
and  School  Supplies 


1516  Orleans  Street 
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Among  the  very  best  uses  made  of  intelligence 
tests  thus  far  in  Nebraska  is  that  made  by  Supt. 
A.  H.  Waterhouse  in  studying  the  pupils  and  in 
rating  the  teachers  under  his  supervision.  Mr.  Water- 
house  is  using  the  tests  strictly  for  diagnosis,  and 
is  applying  remedies  promptly  wherever  the  diagnosis 
points  the  need. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon  of 
the  University  Place  schools, an  elective  course  in 
Bible  study  was  recently  approved  for  credit  by  the 
board  of  education.  All  instruction  in  Bible  is  given 
without  reference  to  any  faith,  sect,  or  creed.  The 
class  meets  five  times  per  week  and  is  given  credit 
the  same  as  in  other  high  school  subjects. 

The  Lyons  High  School  boys’  basket  ball  team  has 
recently  achieved  signal  victories  over  Hooper,  North 
Bend,  and  Oakland,  the  girls’  teams  have  won  from 
Craig,  Emerson,  but  lost  to  Oakland.  Supt.  J.  R. 
Yinckel  is  emphasizing  general  physical  training 
while  adding  courses  in  general  science,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  penmanship,  spelling,  drawing  and  sewing. 

Miss  Caroline  Reed,  supervisor  of  music  of  the 
Fremont  high  school,  is  offering  complete  courses  in 
harmony  and  musical  appreciation  and  is  directing 
the  high  school  chorus  and  orchestra.  An  orchestra 
of  120  pieces  and  a  band  of  40  pieces  are  organized. 
The  music  work  is  given  credit  the  same  as  any 
other  work  of  the  high  school. 

Over  a  hundred  high  school  delegates  are  expecting 
to  meet  in  Oakland  at  the  state  boys’  High-Y  confer¬ 
ence,  February  3  and  4.  Supt.  O.  H.  Bimson  and  his 
co-workers  are  making  arrangements  to  entertain  the 
delegates.  In  addition,  Superintendent  Bimson  is 
director  of  the  district  debating  league  comprising  the 
high  schools  of  Oakland,  Emerson,  Wayne,  Ponca,  and 
Lyons. 

The  Huntley  high  school  in  Harlan  county  has 
recently  secured  a  traveling  library  from  the  Ne¬ 
braska  commission.  The  teachers  in  the  school  are 
helping  the  pupils  make  good  use  of  the  library. 
The  school  keeps  daily  papers  and  the  weekly  current 
events  magazines  on  hand  and  the  pupils  are  tested 
weekly  on  their  knowledge  of  important  current 
events.  ! 

Superintendent  Robert  Thomsen,  Plainview,  reports 
increasing  enthusiasm  in  his  schools  as  a  result  of 
the  fine  new  $100,000  building  which  is  fire  proof 
and  fully  equiped  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science,  agriculture,  botany  and  physics.  The  new 
building  adds  greatly  to  the  needed  space  for  the 
increasing  enrollments  in  both  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

The  first  dental  clinic  for  Nebraska  rural  children 
has  been  started  in  the  Sidney  schools  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Cheyenne  county.  A  room  in  the  schools 
was  equipped  by  the  Red  Cross.  Four  dentists  in  the 
county  each  give  a  Saturday  morning  once  a  month 
for  these  children.  Nine  children  were  taken  care  of 
the  first  Saturday  clinic  held  and  eleven  children 
on  the  second. 

Superintendent  Amelia  Rasmussen,  of  Polk  County 
has  recently  issued  a  commendable  school  directory, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  and  helps;  a  redistricted  map  of  the 
county  showing  the  old  and  the  new  district  bound¬ 
aries;  a  roll  of  the  county  teachers  showing  salaries, 
school  census,  and  enrollments  for  each  district; 
the  county  examination  schedules;  county,  state  and 
national  officers;  and  an  alphabet  of  American  advice. 


To  the  Superintendents  of  Nebraska: 

WHEN  ATTENDING  THE  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  visit 
our  factory  and  see  how  maps  are  made. 

Fully  equipped  plant.  Over  40  years' 
experience  making  school  maps.  Call 
at  booths  59  and  60  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  take  you  to  the  plant. 

BEST,  MOST  ACCURATE 
MAPS  ON  THE  MARKET 

Salesmen  wanted  for  the  summer 

MCCONNELL  MAP  COMPANY 

213  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS 


Superintendent  and  Coaches 

FOOTBALL  and  BASKETBALL  EQUIPMENT 
^ — — — 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Prompt  Shipments 
Write  for  Our  Catalog 

■  .  *  •  y,  v  .•  .i  ‘  %  ' 

Lincoln  Sporting  Goods  Company 

118  North  13th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Wholesalers  Retailers 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

;  COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 
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<Jhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world 

ENUS 
PENCILS 


A  S  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as 
you  please;  but  always 
smoother  than  you  had  dreamed. 
Any  VENUS  PENCIL  you  select 
glides  over  the  paper  with  a  restful 
freedom  from  friction  No  other  pen¬ 
cil  so  perfectly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instructor  and  pupil  alike. 

1 n  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  ,  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  .  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean,  line  lines  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  ...  7H-8H-9H 
Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  ,  $1.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  .  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout  the  World 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Also  London,  England 


WE  SPEAK  A  HUNDRED  TIMES 
AS  OFTEN  AS  WE  WRITE 


The  very  frequency  with  which  we  speak 
argues  that  speaking  should  receive 
even  more  attention  than  writing. 


EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

places  special  emphasis  on  oral  composition. 

This  new  volume  is  more  than  a  rhetoric;  it  is 
an  interpretation  of  all  forms  of  oral  and 
written  self-expression.  It  gives  a  new  in¬ 
centive  to  the  pupil  which  makes  him  look  upon 
the  subject  as  a  direct  challenge  to  all  his 
powers  of  brain  and  heart.  It  works! 

532  pages;  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  list  price  $1 .60 

Let  us  send  you  free  descriptive  literature 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


“Thank  you  very  much  for  the  cop^.  of  your  very 
excellent  pamphlet  ‘The  World  Remapped’ .  It  came 
yesterday  and  I  have  gone  through  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  I  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  it.  It 
is  admirably  planned  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  test  it,  thoroughly  accurate  and  up-to-date.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  so  excellent  a  piece  of 
work.”  Samuel  Bannister  Harding. 

THE  WORLD  REMAPPED 

By  R.  BAXTER  BLAIR 

An  80  page  book  summarizing  the  changes  in  World 
Geography  by  continents.  Every  teacher  of  geography 
and  history  should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready 
reference.  Worth  dollars;  yours  for  20c  in  stamps 
or  coin. 

Use  Coupon 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO., 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 

460  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 

Name  . . 

Grade  . 

Address  . 

(NT2-22) 
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The  Bureau  of  Health  has  received  reports  of  the 
physical  inspection  from  all  of  the  schools  in 
Pawnee  county.  This  is  the  first  county  in  the 
state  to  complete  this  report.  There  were  2276  chil¬ 
dren  inspected.  A  summary  of  the  defects  found  show 
that  20%  of  the  children  had  defects  of  the  eye,  5% 
had  defects  of  the  ear,  20%  defects  of  nose  and  throat, 
and  51%  defects  of  the  teeth. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Hosman  of  Ord,  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  “The  Ord  Educational  Bulletin”,  has  given  the 
Ord  taxpayers  some  very  valuable  school  cost  facts. 
The  bulletin  contains  statistical  tables,  graphs,  and 
charts  showing  the  cost  of  the  schools,  and  where 
the  Ord  tax  dollar  goes.  The  bulletin  also  shows 
the  improvement  in  spelling  ability,  as  shown  by 
tests  made  with  the  Ayers  scale. 

Arthur  J.  Ludden,  former  principal  of  Fremont 
High  School  and  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Bakersfield,  California  since  1916,  died  January  13 
at  a  hospital  in  Bakersfield  as  a  result  of  injuries 
received  when  he  wras  struck  by  an  automobile  on 
the  state  highway.  Mr.  Ludden  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  young  schoolmen  among  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  Nebraska  State  University. 

Up  to  date,  children  in  99  schools  in  Knox  county 
have  been  weighed  and  measured  by  the  county 
nurse.  The  percentage  of  under-weight  children 
found  ranges  from  25  to  41.  That  means  that  these 
children  are  one  or  more  years  behind  in  their 
weight.  “The  rate  of  gain  in  a  child’s  weight  is  an 
index  to  his  health”.  If  an  effective  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  it  will  take  the  cooperation  of  the 
home,  the  child,  the  school  and  the  local  medical 
men. 

A  commercial  course  has  been  added  to  the  Hershey 
High  School  curriculum  consisting  of  typewriting 
shorthand,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping.  Miss  Helen  Parriett,  a  graduate  of 
the  Peru  Normal  School,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  fill  the  new  position. 
Twelve  new  students  have  enrolled  to  take  the  course. 
Mr.  Vedder  of  Franklin,  Nebraska,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  transferring  of  Miss 
Parriett. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Omaha,  according  to  the  recent  report,  has 
cared  for  2274  hospital  cases  for  the  year  1921.  The 
cases  received  were  from  practically  every  county  in 
the  state.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  hospital  is 
approximately  $100,000  a  year.  The  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  alone  performed  during  the  past  year  if 
charged  back  to  the  counties  on  a  moderate  basis 
fees,  would  equal  a  sum  double  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  hospital. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Rennick  of  Hordville,  has 
just  had  his  high  school  approved  for  three  years 
of  high  school  work  with  24  credits  required  for 
graduation.  Art,  structural  drawing,  sewing  and 
parliamentary  law  have  been  added  to  the  course. 
Mental  tests  and  measurements  are  being  used 
throughout  the  school  and  spelling  is  given  special 


attention  in  every  grade.  Physical  examinations, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse, 
are  given  both  boys  and  girls. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  V.  E.  Thorp,  the 
Monroe  consolidated  school  is  making  excellent  pro¬ 
gress.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  ready 
to  enter  the  B  rank.  Well  rounded  courses  in  phy¬ 
sical  training,  music,  and  public  speaking  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  a  system  of  supervised  study  is  used 
throughout  the  entire  school.  The  “Monroe  Doctrine”, 
a  new  high  school  publication  issued  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Thorp  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
of  new  high  school  publications. 

Frances  E.  White,  county  superintendent,  Alma, 
reports  special  programs  and  socials  held  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Harlan  county  as  follows:  District 
No.  74,  proceeds  $22.50;  District  No.  38,  proceeds 
$30.00;  District  No.  8,  proceeds  $44.25;  District  No. 
62,  proceeds  $31.50;  District  No.  31,  proceeds  $50.25; 
District  No.  78,  proceeds  $56.95;  District  No.  80,  pro¬ 
ceeds  $58.50.  In  each  case  the  money  was  used  to 
purchase  playground  equipment,  water  fountains, 
globes,  window  shades,  or  other  school  necessities. 

Unwarranted  dismissal  of  schools  for  holidays  has 
been  condemned  by  Wilfred  E.  Voss,  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  Dakota  City.  In  a  recent  communication 
to  his  teachers  he  says,  “I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
there  are  no  legal  holidays  in  Nebraska  for  schools 
except  those  granted  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  school  board.  I  may  add,  too,  that  there  are 
no  legal  holidays  at  all  in  Nebraska  except  Sundays. 
I  hope  that  hereafter  no  teacher  will  close  her  schools 
for  holidays  except  for  those  set  aside  by  her  school 
board”. 

Miss  Fannie  Hoylett,  teacher  in  the  Fairfield  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  County  Superintendent  of 
Clay  County  to  succeed  Supt.  Loy  J.  Gilkeson,  who 
assumed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Agriculture  Ex¬ 
tension  in  the  Peru  Teachers  College  January  1.  Miss 
Hoylett  comes  to  her  new  work  specially  well  quali¬ 
fied.  She  has  had  experience  as  a  rural  teacher,  as 
a  teacher  in  the  grades,  as  a  high  school  teacher, 
and  as  superintendent  of  a  village  school.  She  has 
made  a  special  study  of  rural  school  problems  at 
Doane  College,  Kearney  State  Teachers  College,  and 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

School  District  No.  41  in  Sarpy  county  recently 
put  in  a  new  tubular  well.  It  was  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  school  board  some  time  ago  that  the 
old  well  was  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  the 
toilets  on  the  highest  part,  and  that  there  was  danger 
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of  contamination  of  the  water.  An  examination 
at  the  State  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  the  water  was  contaminated  by 
drainage  from  these  toilets.  Any  school  in  the  state 
may  have  the  drinking  water  analyzed  free,  if  it  will 
send  to  the  State  Laboratory  at  Lincoln,  for  a  con¬ 
tainer,  and  pay  the  express  both  ways. 

The  Havana  rural  high  school,  organized  last  June, 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  17,  reports  County 
Superintendent  Goldie  P.  Stark  of  Stockville.  Bonds 
were  voted  to  build  a  new  building,  but  plans  could 
not  be  made  to  build  this  year.  Consequently,  the 
school  is  held  in  a  cottage  near  the  building  site. 
“The  school”,  Miss  Stark  declares,  “has  already  be¬ 
come  a  real  community  center  and  in  spite  of  criticism 
is  making  good.  These  people  in  the  rural  high 
school  districts  pay  a  higher  tax,  it  is  true,  but  one 
seldom  hears  a  complaint.  Instead,  one  hears  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
boys  and  girls  a  high  school  education  at  home”. 

Superintendent  Frank  Adams  of  Havelock,  resigned 
recently  to  accept  a  professorship  of  education  in 
the  State  Normal  College  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  wTill  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 
Superintendent  Adams  has  been  one  of  Nebraska’s 
most  progressive  superintendents,  has  organized  a 
system  of  schools  at  Havelock  that  has  given  the 
taxpayers  big  returns  on  their  investments.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Havelock  by  I.  H.  Linder,  who  was  formerly 
principal  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Linder  has  been  in  the 
graduate  department  of  the  University  Teachers’ 
College  where  he  has  specially  prepared  *  himself 
for  just  such  a  position  as  that  given  him  at  Have¬ 
lock.  His  success  in  the  new  work  is  assured  from 
the  beginning. 

Hall  County 

The  Hall  County  Teachers’  Institute  was  made  un¬ 
usually  interesting  on  account  of  the  very  excellent 
talent  secured.  During  intermissions,  Sadie  Van 
Sant,  the  physical  training  teacher  of  Grand  Island 
gave  demonstrations  of  dancing,  boys’  physical  train¬ 
ing  work,  a  circus,  and  folk  dancing. 

The  instructors  wrere  R.  M.  Shreves  of  Kearney, 
Olive  J.  Henigan  of  Lincoln,  Ethel  Spradling,  Harriet 
Norris,  Sadie  Van  Sant,  and  Lena  Veit,  of  Grand 
Island,  John  Mason  Wells,  of  Grand  Island  College, 
and  E.  L.  Rouse  of  Scottsbluff. 

A  County  Teachers’  Association  has  been  organized 
to  discuss  methods  of  improvement,  legislation,  and 
other  problems  that  bother. 

In  the  second  week  of  January  Hall  county  will 
have  three  rural  schools  standardized  with  ten  or 
twrelve  more  that  are  nearly  ready.  We  hope  to 
have  at  least  twelve  standard  rural  schools  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  school  year. 

Boone  County 

Finding  the  gain  or  loss  on  one  bushel  of  corn 
raised  in  Boone  county  in  the  year  1921,  is  a  definite 
economic  project  worked  out  by  the  students  of  the 


commercial  department  of  the  Albion  high  school 
under  the  direction  of  Laura  Collins,  instructor.  The 
class  conferred  with  the  faculty  of  the  agronomy 
department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  verified 
their  results  by  conferences  ,  with  leading  farmers 
in  Boone  county.  On  the  basis  of  a  50  acre  corn 
field  tended  by  one  man  and  yielding  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  with  corn  selling  at  25c  a  bushel,  as  on 
November  14,  1921,  the  class  figured  that  the  net  loss 
on  a  bushel  of  corn  was  7c.  Supt.  L.  J.  Surface  of 
Albion  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  his  high 
school  students  consider  and  work  out  in  detail  such 
a  practical  problem  touching  so  vitally  the  funda¬ 
mental  interests  of  a  great  agricultural  state. 

Greeley  County 

Greeley  county  boasts  of  one  of  the  very  finest  con¬ 
solidated  school  buildings  in  Nebraska.  This  model 
schoolhouse  is  located  at  Scotia,  the  center  of  consoli¬ 
dated  school  district  No.  1.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $100,000,  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  energy 
and  liberality  of  the  people  of  this  district.  This 
modern  schoolhouse  was  open  for  school  September 
1.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  is 
in  every  way  adequate  to  care  for  the  school  needs 
of  the  district.  Five  auto  busses  are  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  rural  pupils  to  and  from  school.  Supt. 
R.  D.  Stevens  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers  are  in 
charge  and  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Greeley  county  has  five  two-room  schoolhouses  lo¬ 
cated  in  rural  districts  and  one  three-room  school- 
house. 

County  Superintendent  Mrs.  Barbara  A.  O’Malley 
completed  the  work  of  visiting  of  the  schools  before 
the  last  of  December.  She  has  visited  every  rural 
school  in  the  county  once  and  many  of  them  three 
and  four  times.  Her  report  showrs  good  work  done 
and  marked  progress.  She  is  asking  every  rural 
school  in  the  county  to  make  the  schoolhouse  of  the 
district  the  center  of  all  community  work.  The  dis¬ 
tricts  are  taking  kindly  to  the  suggestion  and 
meetings  are  held  in  the  schoolhouses  regularly  not 
only  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  rural  school 
but  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
district.  Many  clubs  are  being  formed  and  questions 
of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  are 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

Holt  County 

All  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  for  this  county. 

Three  rural  two-room  schools  are  doing  two  years 
of  high  school  work  each  this  year.  They  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  this  work. 
The  schools  are  in  Districts  Nos.  228,  134  and  107. 

A  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  was 
taken  this  year  and  sent  to  the  State  Department. 
The  Rural  School  Inspector  reports  that  five  of  the 
schools  met  the  requirements  for  standardization. 
With  a  little  more  improvement,  five  more  additional 
schools  will  soon  be  ready  for  standardization. 
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Five  hundred  seventy  answer  papers  were  sent 
to  the  State  Superintendent  from  this  office  at  the 
close  of  the  December  teachers’  examination. 

Eighth  grade  booklets  containing  review  questions 
in  all  eighth  grade  subjects  will  be  mailed  to  any 
teacher  upon  request.  These  books  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  an  eighth  grade  teacher  in  preparing  her 
pupils  for  examination. 

Of  the  176  rural  teachers,  only  two  have  failed  to 
make  the  monthly  compulsory  report  regularly.  This 
has  been  a  splendid  help  to  the  county  superintendent 
in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Each  teacher  in  the  county  is  cooperating  with  the 
county  superintendent  in  arranging  the  annual  rural 
school  exhibit.  Specimen  books  for  each  teacher  are 
provided  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  each 
teacher  is  preparing  to  send  in  specimens  of  the 
work  done  in  her  school. 

The  following  districts  have  given  box  socials  and 
programs  recently:  District  No.  83,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Frit- 
ton,  teacher,  proceeds  $15.00;  District  No.  58,  Miss 
Alta  Dickover,  teacher,  proceeds  $8.80;  District  No. 
102,  Miss  Ferae  Davis  teacher,  proceeds  $12.00;  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  14,  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  teacher,  proceeds 
$15.40;  District  No.  101,  Miss  Lora  Davis  teacher, 
proceeds  $32.90;  District  No.  176,  Mrs.  Elsie  Green- 
street  teacher;  District  No.  211,  Mrs.  Ina  Stoecker 
teacher;  District  No.  215,  Miss  Alice  Hall  teacher; 
District  No.  74,  Miss  Bessie  Freidrich  teacher.  The 
funds  raised  in  most  of  the  schools  will  be  used 
to  provide  equipment  for  serving  hot  lunches  ?.lso 
for  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  school. 

Nance  County 

A  dental  clinic  will  be  undertaken  and  financed 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  planned  by  Supt.  Chloe  Baldridge,  school 
chapter  chairman,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Carter,  treasurer. 

More  than  four  hundred  people  attended  the  har¬ 
vest  festival  given  by  the  six  schools  in  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  the  county  at  the  Big  Cut  school.  The 
day’s  program  consisted  of  games,  races,  a  picnic 
dinner,  and  a  splendid  program  by  the  pupils  of  the 
six  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
Misses  Lottie  Olson,  Fern  Ellis,  Emma  Heliker, 
Rosamae  Kealy,  Mildred  Kallberg,  Inger  Rosencrantz, 
and  Ruby  Crozier. 

Four  literary  societies  have  been  organized  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  pat¬ 
rons. 

The  third  parent-teachers’  association  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  Nance  county  is  the  Genoa  Parent-teachers’ 
Association  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Hinds,  president,  and 
Helen  Larsen  secretary. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent  I.  N.  Clark  deli¬ 
vered  the  main  addresses  at  the  dedicatory  exercises 
of  Shady  Nook  standard  school  and  Victory  Knoll 
standard  school. 

Many  socials  have  been  held  in  which  three  or  four 
districts  have  participated.  A  larger  unit  for  social 


activities  than  the  school  district  is  advocated.  The 
teachers  throughout  the  county  have  been  active  in 
conducting  socials.  The  third  piano  in  the  rural 
schools  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Merchiston 
school. 

Cheyenne  County 

The  schools  in  Distrirts  No.  6  and  No.  14,  north  of 
Lodge  Pole,  are  housed  in  up-to-date  new  buildings, 
with  new  equipment  and  new  furniture. 

Hot  lunches  are  being  served  in  a  great  many 
rural  schools  this  winter.  At  the  Center  rural  school, 
where  three  teachers  are  employed,  over  forty  chil¬ 
dren  are  served  with  hot  lunches  at  noon. 

The  new  school  building  in  the  Goodview  consoli¬ 
dated  school  district,  costing  $30,000,  is  about  com¬ 
pleted  and  plans  are  being  made  for  appropriate 
exercises  for  dedicating  the  new  building.  The 
school  is  under  the  able  leadership  of  Supt.  J.  J. 
Byrne. 

Miss  Pearl  Pope,  county  Red  Cross  nurse,  has 
been  doing  good  work  in  the  schools  of  the  county 
since  the  first  week  in  November.  A  dental  clinic 
has  been  established  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  East 
Ward  School  in  Sidney.  The  dentists  of  the  city 
have  volunteered  their  services  free  of  charge.  Every 
Saturday  morning,  dental  attention  is  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  county  whose  parents  cannot  afford  the 
expense.  The  eye  specialists  of  the  city  have  also 
offered  their  services.  In  the  Sidney  schools,  all 
the  underweight  children  in  the  grades  have  been 
receiving  milk  service.  The  supply  of  milk  is  financed 
by  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Sidney  and  Mrs.  Hodgkin 
of  the  club  has  charge  of  the  milk  supply. 

The  Lorenzo  consolidated  school  building  is  about 
completed  and  plans  are  being  made  to  dedicate  the 
new  building  early  in  February.  This  building  cost 
over  $30,000.  At  the  present  time,  two  automobile 
school  busses  transport  the  pupils  living  in  the  rural 
sections. 

Prof.  Emil  Backer,  music  supervisor  of  the  Sidney 
city  schools,  directed  a  splendid  series  of  musical 
programs  during  the  week  preceding  Christmas,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sacred  songs  in  solo  and  chorus  work. 
Pupils  of  the  kindergarten  department,  high  school, 
and  grades,  each  had  an  evening  program  of  music. 
Prof.  Backer  is  also  directing  a  boys’  band  in  the  city. 

Supt.  Roscoe  L.  White  of  the  Potter  schools  re¬ 
ports  a  commercial  course  added  to  the  high  school 
program.  Mental  tests  and  measurements  have  been 
given  all  pupils  in  the  Potter  schools,  followed  by  a 
physical  examination  of  all  pupils  by  Pearl  Pope,  the 
county  Red  Cross  nurse. 


The  school  should  teach  every  child  by  precept,  by 
example,  and  by  every  illustration  its  reading  can 
supply,  that  the  supreme  attainment  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  is  vigor  and  loveliness  of  character. — Charles 
William  Eliot 
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FREE  Registration  Phone:  B  1626  “DO  IT  NOW” 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


Chicago,  Illinois, 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  Bank  Building 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Plymouth  Building 


RpCKrtlT-rEA  CHERS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Manager 
W.  B.  Mooney,  A.  M..  Field  Representative 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS 

Our  Reputation  is  National  -  Our  Service  Unexcelled 
Attention!  Minimum  requirements  for  registration  one  year’s  work  above  the 
high  school.  No  minimum  requirements  for  teachers  located  in  the  states 
in  which  our  Agencies  are  located.  Positions  Kindergarten  to  University  Presidents. 

Branch  Offices:  Portland,  Oregon,  N  W  Bank  Bldg  ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,  Lumber  Exchange;  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Pacififc  Mutual  Building, 
Largest  in  the  West  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  25  E  CHICAGC?1^* 

37th  year.  Promotion?  Do  you  deserve  it?  Yes?  Well,  one  of  our  thousand  and  one  clients 
surely  wants  you.  Send  for  booklet,  “Teaching  as  a  Business,”  and  learn  how  others  advance. 

Be  one  of  them. 

Other  Offices:  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Conducted  by  experienced  school  people,  backed  by  five  years  of 
successful  business.  Well  qualified  teachers  invited  to  enroll  now. 

Address  138  North  12th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


:WHICH  WAY  ARE  YOU  HEADED?: 


Every  teacher  moves  either  forward  or  toward  the  Educational  scrap  heap.  Last  year  the  most  progressive  employers  in  forty- 
four  states  and  three  foreign  countries  asked  us  for  7000  PROGRESSIVE  teachers  to  fill  positions  from  Kindergarten  to  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  OUR  TENTH  YEAR  of  recommending  ONLY  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers.  This  is  why  discriminating  employers  use 
OUR  SERVICE  when  they  need  teachers.  It  is  the  only  professional  way.  No  enrollment  fee.  Commission  payable  out  of  first  and 
second  month’s  salary.  Ask  for  copy  of  STEPPING  UPWARD — IT’S  FREE! 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION 


317  Journal  Building 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  3*# 


E.  Cozzens,  Manager 
Clinton,  Iowa 


There  are  Five  Reasons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are: 

for  the  same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 


Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


TERRITORY  THE  12  CENTRAL  STATES 

I  Cnni  B  v I  Also  Ky.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Mont,  and  Wyo. 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E  M  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Dunlap,  Mgr. 

Eva  J.  Marti,  Mgr.  Voc.  Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


TEACHERS  WANTED  —  College 

vocational  fields.  No  elementary  school 
only.  All  States.  Get  details. 


Graduates  only,  except  in 
positions.  Fill  the  better  places 
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What’s  new  in  Footwear? 

Y'OU’LL  find  the  answer  here  in  models 
^  of  beauty  and  taste — a  distinguished 
showing  of  the  new  styles  that  will  be 
favored  by  women  whose  hobby  is  good 
footwear. 

And  in  the  matter  of  price,  we  are  ready 
to  prove  that  you  can  have  the  best  shoes 
without  extravagance  in  cost. 

OXFORDS 

A  real  serviceable  brougish  street  oxford,  military 
heel,  grained  calfskin, ‘'welt  sole  in  OD 

black  or  brown .  . 

_  ;oxfords 

For^semi-dress  a  fine'  kidskin,  military  heel  and 
medium  weight  all  leather  welt -4  (I*/?  00 

sole,  in  black  or  brown . 


Final  Clearance 

now  in  progress 

all  of  our  very  high 
grade  ladies  high 
shoes.  Louis  and 
Cuban  heels,  black 
and  brown  kid  and 
calfskin. 


AT 

$ 

AT 

$ 

AT 

$3 


1 

2 


worth  up 

$6.00 


to 


worth  up 

to  $8.00 

worth  up 

to  $10.00 


State  Size,  Width  and 
Color  desired. 


Holeproof  Sox  for 
Men 

Ground  Gripper 
Shoes  for 
Men  and  Women 


Order  Holeproof  Hosiery  by  Parcel  Post 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Headquarters  is  prepared  to  supply  your  every  requirement. 
Your  Order  will  be  filled  and  sent  by  return  mail. 


75c 


LADIES’  HOSE 

No.  190 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  Lisle  hose, 

all  colors . 

No.  680 — Ladies  Ribbed  Top  Silk  faced 

hose,  all  colors . J|>1.UU 

No.  480 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk  a-  ~~ 

seamless  hose,  all  colors . ipl.bU 

No.  580 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 

seam  back  hose,  all  colors . «pl.b5 

No.  980 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  extra  heavy 
pure  silk,  seam  back  hose,  all  colors, 


No.  1890 — Ladies’  Silk  and  Wool  hose,  in 
brown,  blue  and  green  heather  mixed 

colors, . 

No.  2200 — Ladies’  Heavy  Pure  Silk,  full 

fashioned  hose,  all  colors,  .  JpZ.OU 
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Basket  Ball 

Volley  Ball — Base  Ball— Track 


Cultivate  the  Play  Instincts  of 

Children 


No.  R.  V.  Ruko  Volley  Ball 
: for  Play  Ground.  Official 
Size.  Price  each,  $3.30 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
athletic  goods  to  schools  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  complete  catalog 
f  Sporting  Goods  and  Athletic 
quipment. 


No.  Rla.  National  League  Baseball ,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  13  innings.  Price  each,  $1.25 


No.  R.  B.  Ruko  Basket  Ball,  Official  Size  and 
Shape,  Each,  $f.30 


Neb  raska  School  Supply  House 

1126-28  Q  Street 

LINCOLN,  -  -  NEBRASKA 
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Woodruff  Printing  Co. 


Phone  B3500 
1000-08  Q  Street 


LINCOLN 

NEBRASKA 


Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  w  e  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  th  e  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AN D  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


When  in  Omaha 


STOP  WITH  US 


Hotel  C  o  n  a  n  t 
Hotel  Sanford 
Hotel  Henshaw 


Our  reputation  of  20  years  fair 
dealing  is  back  of  these  hotels. 
Guests  may  stop  at  any  one  of  them 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  honest 
value  and  courteous  treatment. 

C0NANT  HOTEL  COMPANY 


C  O  N  T 
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Another  Notable  Adoption  Added  to  Our  List 

Nortli  Carolina 

ADOPTS 

STUDIES  IN  READING 

BY 

SEARSON  AND  MARTIN 

For  Basic  and  Exclusive  use.  Grades  Four  to  Seven  inclusive,  for  a  term  of 
live  years.  This  is  the  eleventh  state  to  adopt  all  or  a  part  of  this  series  of 
readers.  The  other  ten  states  are  : 

MONTANA  UTAH  KANSAS 

IDAHO  ARIZONA  OKLAHOMA 

NEVADA  NEW  MEXICO  TEXAS 

KENTUCKY 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  city  adoptions  and  many  of  the  hest  counties  in 
county-adoption  states  are  using  "'Studies  in  Reading  ". 

“None  but  distinctively  good  books” 

The  University  Puhlishingf  Company 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 


Jfcfaragfea  &tate  fKeacfterg  Colleges 

Especially  equipped  for  teacher  training 
Nebraska  needs  trained  teachers 
Plan  to  enter  a  State  Teachers  College 

Tuition  is  free  - Expenses  very  low  -2-  Equipment  of  the  best 

The  Bachelor  of  Art*  degree  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course. 

The  two  year  course  leads  to  a  first  grade  state  certificate  which  qualifies  one  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Special  work  is  offered  in  Music,  Art, 

Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Manual  Training,  Commerce,  Science. 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska;  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 
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NEBRASKA’ 

Nebraska,  O  Nebraska, 

Tbee  we  obey! 

Jewelled  witb  tbe  night,  Nebraska, 

Diademed  witb  day! 

Nebraska,  O  Nebraska, 

Land  witb  promise  blest! 

Brightest  of  tbe  stars  emblazoned. 

Queen  of  tbe  West! 

Here  tbe  splendors  of  tbe  prairies 

Greet  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  skies, 

Till  tbe  green  of  eartb  immingles 

Witb  tbe  blue  of  paradise. 

Where  tbe  dance  of  dewy  cornfields 

Flashes  welcome  to  tbe  sun, 

And  tbe  singing  winds  make  music 

When  tbe  toil  of  day  is  done. 

Nebraska,  O  Nebraska, 

Tbee  we  obey! 

Jewelled  with  tbe  night,  Nebraska, 

Diademed  with  day! 

Nebraska,  O  Nebraska, 

Land  with  promise  blest! 

Brightest  of  tbe  stars  emblazoned. 

Queen  of  tbe  West! 

— Hartley  B.  Alexander ,  in  the  Nebraska  Pageant 

*Used  by  special  permission  of  tbe  author 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  CONTEST  SEE  MANY  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LOVING  NEBRASKA 


For  over  two  months  a  lively  contest  lias 
been  carried  on  among  the  school  children  of 
the  state.  In  many  hundreds  of  rural  and 
graded  schools,  the  children  have  studied  the 
resources  of  Nebraska  and  notable  things  done 
by  her  citizens.  The  Nebraska  Teacher  prom¬ 
ised  to  print  the  first  and  second  prize  state¬ 
ments  submitted  from  each  grade  on  “Why  I 
am  Proud  to  Live  in  Nebraska v.  Judges  were 
appointed.  All  the  statements  sent  in — and 
there  were  many — -were  carefully  read  and  esti- 
mated.  Then  the  final  decisions  were  made. 
Here  are  the  statements  of  the  prize  winners 
in  each  grade : 

First  Prize  Statement,  Grade  Five 

“There’s  a  song  that’s  in  the  air,  Old  Nebraska! 
You  can  hear  it  everywhere,  Old  Nebraska! 

Over  mountain  hill  and  plain, 

Clear  from  Florida  to  Maine, 

You  can  hear  the  glad  refrain,  Old  Nebraska! 

O,  ’tis  hard  to  keep  you  down,  Old  Nebraska! 
They’re  for  you  in  every  town,  Old  Nebraska! 
You  produce  abundant  fare, 

We  have  plenty  and  to  spare, 

And  we  love  your  bracing  air,  Old  Nebraska! 

In  green  pastures  you  abound,  Old  Nebraska! 

Live  stock  grazing  all  around,  In  Nebraska! 
Herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep, 

Wade  in  clover  here  knee  deep, 

Free  from  care,  just  eat  and  sleep,  In  Nebraska! 

We  enjoy  your  big  State  Fair,  Old  Nebraska! 
Everything  worth  while  is  there,  Old  Nebraska! 
Vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers, 

Gathered  from  your  nooks  and  bowers, 

Nature’s  choicest  gifts  are  ours,  Old  Nebraska! 

In  athletics  you  do  gleam,  Old  Nebraska! 

Just  behold  your  football  team,  Old  Nebraska! 

In  a  game  you’re  sure  to  win  it, 

Other  states  are  hardly  in  it, 

Cause  you’re  right  up  to  the  minute,  Old  Nebraska! 

To  education  you  aspire,  Old  Nebraska! 
Training  minds  is  your  desire,  Old  Nebraska! 
Your  colleges  and  schools  are  many, 

And  they’re  just  as  good  as  any, 

One  can  hardly  find  a  ninnie,  In  Nebraska!” 

— Eloise  Fairhead .  age  10,  grade  5,  Syracuse 

Second  Prize  Statement,  Grade  Five 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  it  is 
a  state  of  homes.  When  civilized  people  came 
here,  they  began  to  till  the  soil  and  make 
it  fertile.  After  they  had  tilled  the  soil  they 
began  to  plant  crops  of  corn  and  other  grains. 
Corn  is  widely  cultivated.  The  climate  is  agree¬ 


able  and  healthful  because  of  the  winds.  Many 
people  from  the  east  come  and  make  their 
homes  here,  because  the  climate  is  more  health¬ 
ful. 

“Most  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  have  very 
good  educations.  This  they  would  not  have  if 
the  state  had  not  provided  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

“The  people  of  Nebraska  are  industrious  and 
thrifty.  They  are  willing  to  work  but  they 
also  occasionally  enjoy  a  good  time.  They  are 
patriotic  as  the  late  war  has  shown.  They 
gladly  left  home  and  friends,  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  own  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Nebraska  has  a  very  good  government 
and  a  few  large  rivers.  The  state  of  Nebraska 
had  many  great  men  to  be  proud  of.  General 
Pershing  was  one  of  the  great  generals  in  the 
war". —  Velma  Barrett,  grade  5,  St.  Francis  School, 
Randolph 

First  Prize  Statement,  Sixth  Grade 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  of 
the  healthful  climate,  rich  farming  land,  fresh 
air,  good  water,  and  because  she  gives  children 
such  good  education. 

“Much  farming  is  done  in  Nebraska.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  millet,  cane,  and  alfalfa  are 
raised.  Also  excellent  fruit  is  raised  in  south¬ 
eastern  Nebraska.  Nebraska  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  hay,  third  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  fourth  in  the  production  of  corn. 
Sugar-beets  are  raised  on  the  irrigated  lands 
in  western  Nebraska. 

“Grazing  is  done  in  western  Nebraska.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  grass-fed  here  and  marketed  right  away 
or  shipped  east  and  fattened.  Many  cattle  are 
slaughtered  at  South  Omaha.  Other  manu¬ 
factures  are  canning,  sugar  refining,  and  mill¬ 
ing. 

“The  government  in  Nebraska  is  vested  in 
the  state  which  is  divided  into  counties  and 
townships.  The  government  is  much  liked. 

“Education  in  Nebraska  is  excellent.  In  Ne¬ 
braska  we  have  text  books  furnished  by  the  dis- 
tricts,  which  is  a  thing  all  states  don't  do.  Ne- 
branka  has  an  attendance  law  which  requires 
all  children  over  seven  and  under  sixteen  to 
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attend  two-thirds  of  the  time,  or  the  first  six 
months  without  absence.  We  also  are  given  a 
chance  to  attend  free  high  schools  in  Nebraska 
providing  we  are  thru  the  eighth  grade. 
There  are  many  colleges,  also  many  charity 
homes  and  schools  for  correction.  Nebraska  has 
the  least  illiteracy  of  anv  state  in  the  union. 

‘‘There  are  many  things  of  beauty  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  such  as  falls  and  bluffs.  The  open 
plains  and  variety  of  plant  life  alone  are  beauty 
in  themselves. 

“For  these  reasons,  I  am  certainly  contented 
and  happy  in  my  own  Planter  State — even 
tho  I  am  called  a  Bug-eater  by  persons  in 
other  states.  I'll  tell  you,  Bug-eaters  aren't  so 
bad  after  all". — Elsie  TJnick,  grade  6 ,  age  10, 
Pleasant  Valley  School .  Litchfield 

Second  Prize  Statement,  Sixth  Grade 

“The  beauty  of  Nebraska  has  made  many  a 
heart  feel  proud  and  happy  to  live  there.  Ne¬ 
braska  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  place  with 
its  broad  valleys,  streams  and  rivers. 

“Nebraska  also  helped  in  the  war  for  it  fur¬ 
nished  48,801  soldiers.  Many  of  them  went  to 
battles  overseas.  The  largest  body  of  soldiers 
in  any  one  command  was  the  355th  infantry, 
89th  division.  These  soldiers  came  from  stores, 
offices  and  farms.  Everybody  in  Nebraska  was 
made  happy  when  General  John  J.  Pershing 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army  in  Europe. 

“Upon  the  first  Arbor  Day,  millions  of  trees 
were  planted  in  Nebraska.  All  the  other  states 
of  the  United  States  but  three  have  kept  up 
Arbor  Day  in  which  Nebraska  led. 

“The  first  free  homestead  law  was  passed  in 
Nebraska.  It  has  helped  many  a  poor  pioneer 
to  get  a  chance  on  a  homestead.  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  Daniel  Freeman  was  the  first  home¬ 
steader  in  the  United  States  and  this  was  in 
Nebraska.  The  early  pioneers  of  Nebraska 
were  very  brave,  for  they  endured  many  hard- 
ships  with  the  Indians  and  they  have  made 

Nebraska  the  prosperous  state  that  it  is  now". 
— Ruth  Erickson,  grade  6,  Mitchell 

First  Prize  Statement,  Seventh  Grade 

“Everyone’s  aim  should  be  to  spend  his  life 
as  profitably  as  possible,  and  Nebraska  has 


many  opportunities  for  making  life  healthy  and 
prosperous. 

“The  pioneers  and  Indians  had  their  pride  in 
our  state.  Perhaps  theirs  was  a  better  pride 
than  ours,  for  they  had  earned  the  right  of 
pride.  We  can  take  pride  in  them. 

“Nebraska  is  a  healthful  state  and  has  a 
low  death  rate.  Climatic  conditions  are  very 
favorable;  the  ground  water  is  quite  pure  and 
we  have  good  drainage  systems.  The  Loess 
plains  contain  the  best  agricultural  soil  in  the 
Union.  The  Sandhill  and  Highplains  regions 
are  still  used  for  grazing  tho  they  may, 
thru  forestation,  make  Nebraska  more  of  a 
manufacturing  state.  The  farmers  have  realized 
the  value  of  conservation  and  reclamation.  It 
is  being  more  extensively  practiced  as  time 
passes.  Our  cities  are  clean,  our  railroads  are 
good,  and  Nebraska’s  natural  resources  are  of 
the  best.  Educational  facilities  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  state". 

“Nebraska’s  manufacturing  industries  are 
growing  for  our  raw  materials,  as  potash,  are 
as  good  as  many  other  countries  produce.  The 
meat-packing  industry  is  very  important, 
Omaha  ranking  third  in  the  world  as  a  live¬ 
stock  market  and  packing  center". —  Mervin  Pat¬ 
terson.  grade  7.  York 

Second  Prize  Statement,  Seventh  Grade 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  it  is 
a  state  of  homes.  Looking  over  the  broad  plains 
of  her  fertile  soil,  I  see  her  fields  glitter  with 
thousands  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine.  Ne¬ 
braska  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  state  in  the  union. 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  it 


The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 

That  thru  the  snowy  valley  flies.  — Bryant 
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is  a  state  of  good  education.  The  motto  of 
Nebraska's  schools  is,  ‘Each  for  all  and  all  for 
each'.  Nebraska  places  much  time  on  practical 
education.  Ever}^  pupil  aged  seven  to  seven¬ 
teen  must  be  educated  in  the  ‘bread-and-butter’ 
subjects,  and  all  may  have  the  advantage  of  a 
high  school  education. 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  it 
has  no  physical  barriers. 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  her 
statesmen  have  been  strong  enough  to  stand 
for  the  right  and  to  make  laws  for  fhe  eradi¬ 
cation  of  evils  and  for  our  comfort. 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because 
of  her  good  citizenship  compared  with  the  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  other  states  of  the  union." — - 
Clara  Kill,  grade  7,  St.  Francis  School,  Randolph 

First  Prize  Statement,  Eighth  Grade 

“I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  because  it 
has  such  a  healthful  climate.  It  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  sunshine  and  rain.  The  death  rate  is 
exceedingly  low.  Time  has  never  revealed  a 
fairer  climate  'and  sweeter  air  than  that  of 
Nebraska. 

“Second,  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska 
because  it  has  one  of  the  best  public  school 
svstems  of  the  United  States.  It  is  verv  low 
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in  illiteracv.  Only  1.9%  are  illiterate.  Lincoln 
is  noted  as  an  educational  center. 

“Third,  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wealth.  It  is  a  great  agricultural 
state.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  easilv  tilled. 
During  the  war  the  middle  west  fed  the  world, 
Nebraska  taking  the  lead. 

“Fourth,  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska* 
because  it  claims  an  orator  of  nation  and  world¬ 
wide  renown,  named  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
He  is  a  ‘Great  Commoner’,  who  gave  us  direct 
election  of  senators,  and  who  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Bible.  Nebraska  also  claims  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  the  father  of  Arbor  Day,  which  is  now 
being  recognized  in  almost  all  states  of  the 
Union.  Buffalo  Bill,  ‘The  Great  Scout’,  known 
all  over  the  world,  has  done  much  to  place  Ne¬ 
braska  on  the  map. 

“Fifth.  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska,  on 
account  of  its  splendid  system  of  well  kept 
highways,  as  the  O.  L.  D.,  Cornhusker,  Merid¬ 
ian  Highway,  and  the  S.  Y.  A. 


“Sixth,  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska,  be¬ 
cause  Nebraska  played  such  an  important  part 
in  our  country’s  history.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory.  The  Oregon  Trail  also 
passes  thru  Nebraska.  Nebraska  came  to  the 
foreground  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

“Last,  I  am  proud  to  live  in  Nebraska  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  patriotism.  It  was  the  leading 
state  in  Americanization.  During  the  World 
War  it  always  went  over  the  top.  It  was  the 
leader  among  the  states  in  Liberty  Loans  and 
War  Savings  Stamps.  It  supplied  its  full  quota 
of  brave,  sterling,  patriotic  boys  and  girls  to 

serve  in  the  war”. — Florence  Jung,  age  12,  grade 
8,  Trinity  Lutheran  School,  Pleasant  Dale 

Second  Prize  Statement,  Eighth  Grade 

“If  a  boy  should  spend  a  day  of  his  life  in 
visiting  each  Nebraska  farm,  he  would  need 
to  live  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  he 
had  seen  them  all. 

“Five  hundred  cities  and  villages  in  our  own 
state  are  fed  from  these  farms,  and  the  surplus 
food  would  fill  a  million  farm  wagons. 

“It  is  said  that  Nebraska  could  give  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
two  bushels  of  corn  and  a  half  bushel  of  wheat 
and  still  have  enough  for  her  own  supply. 

“If  the  herds  in  Nebraska  were  driven  across 
the  Platte  Fiver  bridge  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk,  they  would  make  a  column  ten  thousand 
miles  long  and  be  four  months  in  crossing  it. 
Nebraska  is  able  to  feed  her  herds  because  she 
ranks  first  in  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  hay. 

“Nebraska  has  the  smallest  percentage  of 
illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  union  according 
to  size.  Fifty  years  ago  Nebraska  had  three 
hundred  school  houses;  now  it  has  seven  thou¬ 
sand.  This,  in  a  way,  accounts  for  Nebraska’s 
growth.  We  are  planning  to  build  a  new  cap- 
itol  building  at  Lincoln.  These  are  some  of 
the  many  reasons  why  I  am  proud  to  live  in 

Nebraska". —  Henry  W.  Leisher,  grade  8,  age  15, 
Western 


Pay  as  little  attention  to  discouragements 
as  possible.  Plow  ahead  as  a  steamer  does, 
rough  or  smooth — rain  or  shine.  To  carry 
your  'cargo,  make  your  port,  is  the  point. 

— Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock 
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SOME  NOTABLE  BUILDERS  OF  NEBRASKA  CULTURE 


Nebraska  is  justly  proud  of  her  painters, 
sculptors,  writers,  and  musical  composers.  The 
State  is  taking  its  part  in  the  leadership  in 
culture  in  the  Middle  West.  Among  the  not¬ 
able  younger  artists  influencing  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  State  are  those  now  actively 
contributing  to  current  music  and  current 
thought.  In  addition  to  Hazel  Kinscella  and 
ThurloAv  Lieurance,  Howard  Kirkpatrick,  of 
the  University  School  of  Music,  has  won  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  as  a  musical  composer.  While 
his  chief  work  is  “The  Fire  Worshippers”,  a 
romantic  cantata  inspired  by  Moore’s  “Lallah 
Rookh”,  he  is  favorably  known  over  the  state 
as  the  composer  of  the  wonderful  music  of 
4*The  Nebraska  Pageant”  written  by  Hartley 
B.  Alexander.  While  he  has  studied  widely  in 
foreign  lands,  he  is  a  staunch  believer  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  musical  genius  of 
America. 

Nebraska’s  Pageant  Writer 

Among  the  State’s  foremost  thinkers  and 
leaders  in  culture  is  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  author  of  “The  Nebraska  Pageant”. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  many  philosophical 
and  poetic  works,  among  them  “The  Problem 
of  Metaphysics”,  “Poetry  and  the  Individual”, 
“North  American  Mythology”,  “The  Mystery  of 
Life”,  “The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  American 
Indian”,  and  “Odes  and  Lyrics”,  His  distinc¬ 
tive  cultural  contributions  lie  in  the  field  of 

1  Instructor  in  Voice  and  History  of  Music,  University  School 
of  Music,  and  Composer  of  the  Music  of  the  Nebraska  Pageant. 

2  Author  of  the  Nebraska  Pageant. 


interpreting  Indian  life  and  the  life  of  the 
pioneers  and  in  standing  for  everything  that 
makes  for  the  development  of  genuine  Amer¬ 
ican  culture.  He  is  one  of  Nebraska’s  most 
skillful  teachers,  keenest  philosophical  think¬ 
ers,  and  rarest  poets.  He  credits  his  good  wife 
with  being  the  source  of  inspiration.  She  is 
his  constant  companion  and  co-worker  in  all 
his  creations. 

Champions  Rights  of  Producers 

Typical  of  the  finer  spirit  of  culture  and 
service  developing  in  the  Middle  West,  is  Dr. 
Clark  F.  Ansley’s  acceptance  of  the  position 
of  editor  of  “The  New  State”,  the  official  organ 
of  the  new  progressive  party.  Dr.  Ansley  was 
formerly  professor  of  English  in  the  Univer  ¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  for  many  years  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  in  recent  years  an  extensive  farmer 
in  northern  Michigan.  He  is  a  gifted  writer, 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  able  leaders  cham¬ 
pioning  the  rights  of  the  farmers  in  America. 
He  has  the  zeal  of  a  missionary,  the  vision  of 
a  prophet,  the  soul  of  the  constructive  leader. 

Clever  Short  Story  Writers 

Dramatic  critic  of  the  Omaha  World  Her¬ 
ald  they  call  him,  but  he  and  his  wife  are  two 
of  America’s  choicest  short  story  writers. 
Keene  Abbott  and  his  wife,  Avery  Abbott, 
have  won  national  recognition  in  the  field  of 
the  short  story.  Among  some  of  Keene  Ab¬ 
bott’s  best  works  are  “Indian  Character 
Studies”,  “A  Melody  in  Silver”,  “Yon,  a  Small 
Town  Girl”,  “The  Silent  Battle”,  and  numer- 
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ous  clever  short  stories  and  dramatic  criticisms. 

“Captain  Martha  Mary”,  which  appeared  in 

1912,  won  the  first  national  laurels  for  Avery 

*• 

Abbott,  for  ten  years  familiar  to  the  lovers; 
of  delicately  refined  and  artistically  developed 
short  stories.  Both  of  these  authors  are  mod¬ 
est,  unassuming,  refined  in  tastes,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  sane  and  sensible  development 
of  the  artistic. 

What  wonder  that  with  these  and  many 

nJ 

other  active  leaders  in  the  field  of  art,  Ne¬ 
braska  aspires  to  take  a  high  place  in  leader¬ 
ship  in  true  American  culture ! 


FIVE  OF  THE  GREATEST  THINGS  DONE 
BY  NEBRASKA  AUTHORS 
Margaret  E.  Thompson  Sheldon,  Lincoln 

A  little  volume  ‘‘Nebraska  Legends  and 
Poems”  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Dale  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  appeared  fifty-one  years  ago.  This 
little  book,  almost  forgotten,  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  beginning  of  Nebraska  literature  in 
book  form. 

Growth  from  this  beginning  was  slow  for 
people  engaged  in  breaking  prairie,  digging 
wells,  and  building  sod  houses  have  little  time 
for  authorship.  The  number  of  Nebraska  writ¬ 
ers  who,  at  this  time,  have  published  one  or 
more  books  exceeds  three  hundred.  far 

the  greater  number  of  their  books  have  been 
published  within  the  past  twenty  years,  so 
the  work  of  Nebraska  authors  has  only  just 
begun. 

The  following  is  an  effort  to  characterize 
five  of  the  greatest  things  done  by  Nebraska 
authors.  The  books  are  chosen  from  different 
fields  with  no  judgment  expressed  by  the  choos¬ 
ing  that  these  five  excel  all  others. 

1.  “American  Charities”  published  in  1894 
by  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner,  is  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  book  in  its  field  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of  books  in 
this  field  have  been  published.  Dr.  Warner 
died  too  young  to  carry  on  his  great  work.  His 
book  first  put  the  subject  into  literary  form, 
furnished  a.  method  for  its  study,  and  a  plan 
for  solving  its  problems.  In  every  important 
respect  the  main  theses  of  the  book  have  been 
sustained  by  the  subsequent  study  and  action 
of  thousands  of  the  world's  best  thinkers  in 
this  field. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Warner’s  book,  poverty  had  been 
considered  generally  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
civilized  life.  He  treated  it  as  a  social  disease. 
He  made  it  the  business  of  a  social  engineer 
to  study  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  his  scien¬ 
tific  plan  included  its  abolition. 


A  Monumental  Contribution 

2.  “The  Omaha  Tribe”  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher 
and  Francis  LaFlesche.  This  is  a  history  and 
socioligical  survey  of  the  most  important  In¬ 
dian  tribe  now  living  in  Nebraska.  No  other 
North  American  tribe  has  had  its  life,  its  cus¬ 
toms,  its  religion,  its  music,  its  literature,  and 
its  traditions  so  completely  and  scientifically 
described  as  has  the  Omaha  in  this  seven  hun¬ 
dred  page  illustrated  volume.  The  work  is  com¬ 
posed  of  original,  first-hand  material.  It  will 
forever  be  a  monumental  contribution  to  the 
world’s  knowledge  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dian.  Miss  Fletcher  is  a  white  woman,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Omaha  tribe.  Mr. 
La  Flesche  is  born  of  French  and  Omaha  In¬ 
dian  parents,  hence  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
Both  are  on  the  staff  of  the  LTiited  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  book  represents,  its 
authors  tell  us,  about  twenty  years’  work  on 
their  part. 

3.  William  G.  Hastings,  former  state  sen¬ 
ator,  judge  of  the  district  court,  supreme  court 
commissioner,  and  dean  of  the  law  college, 
University  of  Nebraska,  on  June  19,  1900,  was 
awarded  the  prize  of  $2000  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  a  nation-wide  contest 
for  the  best  essay  upon  “The  Development  of 
Law  as  Illustrated  bv  the  Decision  Relating  to 
the  Police  Power  of  the  State”.  The  police 
power  is  regarded  by  students  of  government 
the  newest  and  most  important  field  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law.  In  that  field  the  present  and 
future  relation  of  the  individual  and  the  social 
state  are  being  defined  by  the  courts,  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  executive.  It  is  therefore  the 
frontier  where  law  and  social  experiment  con¬ 
tend.  Judge  Hastings’  contribution  of  the  best 
essay  in  the  field  is  therefore  Nebraska’s  most 
important  single  contribution  to  legal  litera¬ 
ture. 

History  of  Institution  of  Marriage 

4.  Dr.  George  E.  Howard  is  a  product,  as 
was  Dr.  Warner,  of  the  pioneer  period  of  Ne¬ 
braska  life.  As  a  student  and  teacher  his 
career  has  been  that  of  painstaking  scholar¬ 
ship.  His  monumental  work,  “History  of  Mat¬ 
rimonial  Institutions”,  is  the  great  authority  in 
its  field.  Practically  all  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  examined  and  cited  in  its  pages.  A 
subject  of  transcendent  importance  is  treated 
by  the  chief  authority  on  that  subject — cer¬ 
tainly  Nebraska’s  claim  for  distinction  in  this 
field  is  well  founded. 

Neihardt  Wins  Recognition 

5.  John  G.  Niehardt  was  born  in  Illinois  in 
1881.  came  to  Wayne,  Nebraska,  at  the  age  of 
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11  years,  and  began  his  bread  winning  career 
near  Wayne  at  the  age  of  16  as  a  country 
school  teacher.  Native  taste  and  opportunity 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  early  Indian  fur¬ 
trading  period  of  the  Missouri  river  region. 
“The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass’,  “The  Quest”,  “The 
Song  of  Three  Friends”,  and  “The  Wayfarers” 
he  names  the  four  volumes  of  poetry  which  are 
thus  far  the  results  of  his  labors.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  the  first  outstanding  literature  of  the 
period  which  they  cover.  They  are  strong, 


deep,  rugged  poetry  and  present  a  remarkable 
series  of  pictures  of  a  mighty  period  in  Ne¬ 
braska  history.  They  are  not  easy  reading. 
It  may  be  said  for  them  that  they  are  the  first 
volumes  of  Nebraska  poetry  to  win  general 
recognition  in  American  literary  circles. 

There  is  nation-wide  approval  of  the  act 
of  the  Nebraska,  legislature  in  1921  naming 
John  G.  Neihardt  as  Poet  Laureate  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 


Dr.  Clark  F.  Ansley1 


Avery  Abbott 


Keene  Abbott 


TEN  NOTABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  NEBRASKA  HISTORY 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln 


Given  a  tract  of  the  earth’s  surface  200  by  400 
miles  in  area,  a  grassy  elevated  plain  with  little 
wood,  less  mineral,  scant  rainfall,  sudden  and 
severe  changes  of  temperature,  reported  by 
early  scientific  explorers  as  incapable  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  mapped  by  early  geographers  as  part 
of  the  Great  American  Desert,  a  wander  field 
of  wild  beasts  and  wild  men. 

Required  to  produce  from  these,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  commonwealth  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people,  covering  the  entire  area  with  fertile 
fields,  progressive  cities,  and  happy  homes 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  most  advanced  civilized  life. 

The  sixty-year  response  to  the  severe  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  problem  has  given  Nebraska 
most  of  her  great  achievements  and  great  men. 

Arbor  Day.  This  special  day  was  proposed  in 
its  present  form  by  J.  Sterling  Morton  and 
adopted  by  the  Nebraska.  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  January  4,  1872.  The  idea  arose  out 

]  Editor  of  “The  New  State”. 


of  the  need  of  tree  planting  to  beautify  the 
homes  on  the  treeless  Nebraska  prairies.  Arbor 
Day  has  been  adopted  by  forty-seven  states  and 
many  provinces  and  countries.  The  future  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  human  race  upon  the  planet,  and 
of  birds,  first  aid  to  such  existence,  depends 
upon  forest  cover.  To  have  given  the  world  a 
new  holiday  devoted  to  this  idea  will  always 
be  counted  one  of  Nebraska’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments. 

First  Pacific  Railroad.  Nebraska  furnished  the 
route  and  much  of  the  mind  and  muscles  for 
the  Union  Pacific  railway,  first  great  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  in  the  world.  After  fifty 
years  of  rival  railroad  building  in  America  and 
other  continents,  this  first  line  remains  the 
most  central  and  successful  of  the  great  trans¬ 
portation  lines  around  the  world.  Nebraska’s 
share  in  this  system  is  an  achievement  of  world 
magnitude. 

The  Herd  Law.  The  first  necessarv  step  for 
prairie  farming  west  of  the  Missouri  river  was 
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protection  of  crops  from  live  stock.  Prairie 
regions  farther  east  generally  had  timber  con¬ 
venient  for  fencing.  Nebraska  had  no  such 
timber  supply.  Barbed  wire  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented.  Hedges  required  several  years  to  pro¬ 
duce.  The  herd  law  of  1870,  making  owners  of 
live  stock  liable  for  damage  done  to  crops, 
made  early  prairie  farming  possible  in  this 
state. 

Dry  Farming.  Annual  rainfall  over  a  vast 
region  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pa- 
citic  Ocean  averages  less  than  twenty  inches. 
The  western  half  of  Nebraska  is  included  in 
this  area.  Over  a  large  part  of  this  domain 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  sunshine  almost  continual, 
the  climate  glorious.  Lack  of  rainfall  and  high 
evaporation  made  the  early  farm  settlement  of 
this  region  a  series  of  household  tragedies. 

In  the  decade  1890-1900,  a  new  gospel  of 
agriculture  appeared  in  the  region.  Its  central 
scientific  theory  was  to  save  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Its  principal  practice  was  frequent  soil 
cultivation  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  es¬ 
caping.  Sometimes  this  took  the  form  of  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing,  sometimes  of  dust-blanket  sur¬ 
face  stirring.  In  either  case  the  important  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  that  special  cultivation  would 
conserve  the  scant  rainfall  for  use  by  growing 
crops.  The  chief  apostle  of  this  new  gospel 
of  agriculture  was  a  Nebraska  man,  H.  W. 
Campbell.  The  art  of  dry  farming  had  been 
practised  in  Utah,  California  and  other  states 
forty  years  before  it  was  organized,  about  1894, 
into  a  gospel  with  a  press  and  propaganda  to 
make  it  known.  Nebraska’s  achievement  was  to 
give  dry  farming  a  literature  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  made  it  a  part  of  agricultural 
science. 

First  Free  Home  stead.  The  first  free  home¬ 
stead  in  the  United  States  under  the  general 
free  homestead  act  was  taken  in  Nebraska,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1863.  It  was  taken  by  Daniel  Freeman 
on  Cub  Creek  about  five  miles  northwest  of 
Beatrice.  The  free-land-for-the-homeless  policy 
inaugurated  in  Nebraska  has  been  continued 
by  the  United  States  government  thru  the 
years.  The  timber-claim  act  of  1874  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  United  States  Senator  P.  W.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Nebraska.  The  Kinkaid  640-acre- 
homestead  act  of  1904  was  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  M.  P.  Kinkaid  of  Nebraska..  Its 
design  was  to  give  enough  grazing  land  to  the 
settler  to  make  a  home  where  general  farming 
was  not  practicable.  Nebraska’s  achievement 
in  this  field  is  that  of  leadership  in  the  free- 
land-for-the-people  movement. 

Initiative  and  Referendum.  A  great  political 


movement  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
thirty  years  has  established  the  principle  of 
permitting  the  people,  by  direct  vote,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  enact  laws  for  themselves 
and  to  veto  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
This  principle  is  called  the  Initiative  and  Ref¬ 
erendum.  The  first  Initiative  and  Referendum 
law  enacted  in  the  United  States  was  that  of 
the  Nebraska  legislature  in  1897.  It  permitted 
cities  and  villages  to  adopt  the  system  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote. 

The  Nebraska  Bill.  In  the  long  contest  be¬ 
tween  slavery  and  freedom  in  the  United  States, 
lasting  from  1787  until  President  Lincoln’s 
emancipation  proclamation,  the  final  phase  of 
the  controversy  before  the  Civil  War  was  the 
question  whether  the  Nebraska,  region  should 
be  slave  or  free.  The  Nebraska  bill,  as  it  was 
first  called,  and  later  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill, 
was  the  subject  of  the  last  great  conflict  in  the 
United  States  government  between  the  North 
and  the  South  over  the  extension  of  sla.very. 

The  Nebraska-Kansas  act  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce,  May  30,  1854,  provided  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  two  territories,  each  with  or  with¬ 
out  slavery  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  therein 
might  determine.  The  Nebraska  issue  in  Con¬ 
gress  brought  the  slavery  question  to  a  crisis, 
disrupted  the  old  Whig  and  Democratic  par¬ 
ties,  gave  birth  to  the  new  Republican  party 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  disposition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

The  Populist-Progressive  Movement.  On  July  4, 

1892,  in  Omaha,  was  held  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  Populist  party.  This  con¬ 
vention  marks  a  distinct  era  in  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  economics.  A  million  voters  and  22 
electoral  votes  sustained  its  candidates  and 
principles  at  the  November  election  following. 
Their  effect  has  been  continuous  in  American 
politics.  Since  then  the  Democratic  party 
under  W.  J.  Bryan,  and  the  Republican  party 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  each  adopted  a 
large  part  of  the  Populist  program,  much  de¬ 
rided  in  1892.  At  the  present  time  the  federal 
land  bank  and  the  war  finance  corporation, 
leading  features  of  the  Harding  administration, 
are  based  upon  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Omaha  platform  of  1892. 

The  Argonne-Meuse  Campaign.  The  filial  vic¬ 
torious  campaign  in  the  World  War  was  the 
Argonne-Meuse  campaign  by  the  American 
army  in  September,  October  and  November, 
1918.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  a  citizen  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  in  command  of  all  the 
American  forces  in  Europe.  The  result  of  the 
campaign,  added  to  those  conducted  at  the 
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same  time  by  the  French,  British,  Belgian,  and 
Italian  armies,  was  to  defeat  the  German  and 
Austrian  armies,  drive  them  from  their  strong¬ 
est  fortified  position  and  compel  them,  on  No¬ 
vember  11,  to  sign  the  armistice  which  ended 
the  World  War.  As  the  home  of  the  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  American  army  Nebraska 
may  justly  claim  a  leading  part  in  this  great 
achievement. 

United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  new  industrial  movement  at  the  pres¬ 


ent  time  bears  this  name.  Its  purpose  is  to 
form  a  cooperative  association  of  all  the  grain 
growers  in  the  United  States  to  control  the 
marketing  of  their  crops.  The  movement  is  a 
going  concern  with  the  most  ambitious  and  far- 
reaching  program  of  any  present  agricultural 
project.  The  president  of  this  organization  is 
a  Nebraskan,  C.  H.  Gustafson.  Its  chief  at¬ 
torney  is  another  Nebraskan,  J.  H.  Broady. 
The  idea  grew  out  of  Nebraska  cooperative 
experience. 


NEW  MUSIC  LAURELS  FOR  NEBRASKA 


Nebraska  has  recently  won  high  national 
recognition  in  music,  thanks  to  Hazel  Gertrude 
Kinscella,  charming  teacher  of  piano  of  the 
University  School  of  Music.  Thru  her  resource¬ 
fulness  and  genius,  all  of  America  is  being 
shown  a  better  way  of  teaching  piano  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  bit  over  two  years  ago  she  origi¬ 
nated  a  new  course  for  training  children  in 
group  piano  classes.  This  method,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “Lincoln  Way”,  or  the 
“Kinscella  Method”,  because  it  was  developed 
bv  Miss  Kinscella  in  the  Lincoln  public 
schools,  has  proved  a  success  by  repeated 
demonstrations  among  the  children  of  grade 
schools,  in  public  classes  in  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  cities  as  well  as  in  smaller  communities. 

Miss  Kinscella’s  demonstrations  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  have  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  just  to  see  the  work  done  in  the 
Lincoln  classes.  The  children  themselves  are 
intensely  enthusiastic  and  patrons  are  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  interested  in  all  the  developments  of 
the  child. 


More  Attractive  Than 
a  Prize  Fight 

A  recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  “Lin¬ 
coln  Way”  classes 
given  as  part  of  an 
Education  Week  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Lincoln 
auditorium  under  the 
direction  of  Miss 
Kinscella  attracted  a 
larger  crowd  than 
the  average  wrestl¬ 
ing  match  or  prize 
fight.  The  demon¬ 
stration  used  100 
children,  representa¬ 
tive*  of  twenty-two 
grade  schools.  They 
gave  first  an  open 


Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella 


lesson,  showing  the 


way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  present  the 
material  in  a  thoro  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  to  a  large  group  of  children.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  open  lesson,  the  little  pianists  gave  an 
enjoyable  concert. 
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Miss  Kinscella  Conducting  a  Demonstration  Drill  before  Huge  Crowd  in  the  Lincoln  Auditorium 


One  boy,  aged  seven  years,  played  with  re¬ 
markable  confidence,  scales,  a  study,  a  modern 

*  *  i/  / 

piece,  and  a  Bach  Musette.  A  little  girl,  aged 
nine,  who  began  her  study  in  October,  showed 
great  intelligence  in  the  playing  of  Schumann's 
“Happy  Farmer".  Other  children,  seven  and 
eight  years  old,  played  solos  and  accompani¬ 
ments  for  group  singing.  The  three  closing 
numbers  of  the  concert  were  piano  ensembles, 
in  which,  in  each  number,  twenty  little  pianists, 
from  as  many  grade  buildings,  played  together 
on  ten  pianos,  approximately  sixty  children 
thus  appearing. 

Music  Popular  Saturdays 

This  method  of  teaching  piano  has  proved 
so  popular  in  Lincoln  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  keep  two  grade  school  buildings  open  all 
day  on  Saturdays  to  take  care  of  the  classes, 
and  four  buildings  will  be  needed  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

While  the  Method  has  been  written  by  Miss 
Kinscella.  and  successfully  taught  by  her, 
others  can  learn  to  use  the  system.  Institutes 
in  piano  class  methods  are  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Music  from  time  to  time  cover¬ 
ing  the  work  thoroly.  Enthusiastic  classes 
of  representative  teachers  from  many  states  in 
the  Union  have  taken  the  work,  are  using  the 
method  in  enlarging  their  scope  of  usefulness, 
and  in  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  their 
teaching.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  course 
may  also  be  adapted  by  progressive  teachers  for 
use  in  their  private  teaching. 


A  big  national  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  “Lincoln 
Way”  will  be  given  at 
the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Music  Super¬ 
visors  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  March 
20,  in  the  auditorium 
of  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 
when  a  group  of  100 
Nashville  school  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  used. 

Every  citizen  of  Ne¬ 
braska  should  be  justly 
proud  of  Miss  Kins- 
cella  and  of  her  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
field  of  effective  and  attractive  teaching  of 
public  school  music. 


NEBRASKA’S  POET  LAUREATE 

Official  recognition  of  the  development  of 
standard  literature  in  the  Middle  West  was 
given  by  Nebraska’s  last  legislature  when  it 
created  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  and  named 
John  G.  Neihardt  as  the  creative  artist  worthy 
to  fill  the  position. 

The  schools  and  school  people  should  know 
more  of  this  leader  and  should  become  familiar 
with  his  writings.  The  principal  achievement 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Nebraska  is  his  epic 
cycle.  Two  pieces  of  the  cycle  are  completed 
and  the  third  will  appear  in  1923. 

The  names  of  the  two  completed  pieces  of  the 
cycle  are,  “The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass”  and  “The 
Song  of  Three  Friends”.  “The  Song  of  the 
Indian  Wars”  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
After  these  are  to  come  at  least  two  more,  and 
the  whole  will  make  a  volume  as  long  as  the 
poems  of  Homer,  a  stupendous  work.  Neihardt 
is  now  forty-one  and  if  he  lives  to  be  fifty  the 
task  will  be  done. 

These  poems  are  a  product  of  tremendous 
importance  in  that  they  are  building  a  great 
American  tradition,  turning  the  prose  of  our 
national  life  into  poetry.  In  these  songs  of  the 
prairie  and  its  pioneers,  Neihardt  has  discov- 
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ered  for  us  new  meaning  both  in  our  history 
and  our  geography.  In  the  rude  hunters  and 
trappers  of  a  century  ago,  he  reveals  the  “di¬ 
rect  descendants  in  the  epic  line”  of  Achilles 
and  Hector,  Roland  and  Siegfried.  In  the 
prairies,  the  rivers,  the  wide  skies,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  storms  of  his  native  west  he  has  seen  a 
beauty  all  their  own  and  made  it  live.  No 
American  who  reads  Neihardt’s  epics  but  feels 
a  new  pride  and  glory  in  his  country. 


John  G.  Neihardt,  Nebraska’s  Poet  Laureate 


Other  works  by  Neihardt  are :  “The  Quest”, 
collected  lyrics  and  containing  substantially  all 
the  poems  formerly  printed  in  “A  Bundle  of 
Myrrh”,  “Man  Song”,  and  “The  Stranger  at 
the  Gate”,  and  “Two  Mothers”,  being  two 
dramas  entitled  “Eight  Hundred  Rubles”  and 
“The  Death  of  Agrippina”.  In  addition  to  the 
poems,  there  are  the  magnificent  prose  work, 
“The  Splendid  Wayfaring”;  “The  River  and 
I”,  a  book  of  travels;  “The  Lonesome  Trail”, 


or  “Indian  Tales”;  and  “The  Dawn  Builder” 
and  “Life’s  Lure”,  novels,  one  of  early  Ne¬ 
braska  life,  the  other  of  the  gold  fields. 


PIONEERS,  OH  PIONEERS 

Pioneers,  oh  Pioneers ! 

Bring  the  wagon,  yoke  the  steers, 

Cast  behind  all  doubt  and  fears, 

Pioneers ! 

Pioneers,  oh  Pioneers ! 

Cast  behind  all  doubt  and  fears, 

Forward  thru  the  waiting  years, 

Pioneers ! 

’Tis  your  toil  shall  break  the  road, 

’Tis  your  backs  shall  bear  the  load, 

’Tis  your  souls  must  feel  the  goad, 
Pioneers,  Pioneers! 

Where  ye  sow  shall  others  reap, 

Others  laugh  where  ye  must  weep, 
Pioneers,  Pioneers! 

But  your  deathless  souls  shall  keep 
Vigils  thru  the  waiting  years, 

Pioneers,  Pioneers! 

— From  “ Odes  and  Lyrics ”,  by  Hartley  B.  Alexander, 
just  issuing  from  the  press  of  Marshall  Jones 
Company,  Boston 


WOMAN’S  EDUCATIONAL  CLUB 

The  Woman’s  Educational  Club  met  in  Lin¬ 
coln  on  February  4  for  their  annual  banquet 
and  business  meeting.  Principal  E.  Ruth 
Pyrtle  of  the  McKinley  school,  Lincoln,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  banquet  and  business  meeting  and 
presented  Mrs.  W.  E.  Barkley  of  Lincoln,  who 
gave  a  most  interesting  report  of  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Washington,  which  she  had 
attended  as  a  special  press  representative. 
After  an  appreciative  discussion  of  the  report, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  President,  J.  Belle  Ryan,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha;  secretary, 
Mary  Crawford,  State  Teachers’  College,  Kear¬ 
ney;  treasurer,  Lulu  Wirt,  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney;  auditor,  Harriet  E.  Towne, 
supervisor  of  vocational  education,  Lincoln. 

The  Woman’s  Educational  Club  for  women 
teachers  corresponds  to  the  Nebraska  School¬ 
masters’  Club  for  men. 


If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you 
are  dead,  either  write  something  worth  reading 
or  do  something  worth  writing. — Dickens 
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EDUCATORS  TAKE  INVENTORY  OF  NEBRASKA’S 

“What  are  the  three  biggest  things  Nebraska 

has  so  far  accomplished  in  education?”  This 

question  was  asked  of  a  number  of  Nebraska’s 

leading  educators.  The  following  answers  show 

great  diversity  and  independence,  but  point 

to  a  few  conspicuous  things  well  done  as  a 

basis  for  the  permanent  development  of  a  great 

state's  educational  system: 

«/ 

Supt.  C.  W.  Warwick,  North  Bend 

1.  Free  text  book  and  free  high  school  at¬ 
tendance  laws. 

2.  Standardizing  the  course  of  study. 

3.  The  Siman  law  or  the  law  compelling  the 
use  of  English  in  all  schools. 

Supt.  C.  Ray  Gates,  Columbus 

1.  Free  schools,  including  free  tuition,  free 
books,  and  free  supplies. 

2.  Fiscal  independence  for  local  boards  of 
education. 

Supt.  Charles  A.  Diggs,  Ainsworth 

1.  Reposing  in  the  school  boards  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  in  the  amount  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  schools  on  the  necessary  level  of 
efficiency. 

2.  Authorizing  school  districts  to  issue  bonds 
on  petition  without  an  election. 

3.  Getting  away  from  the  old  idea  that  ex¬ 
aminations  are  necessary  for  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  The  law  already  provides 
that  in  certain  instances  grades  earned  in 
teacher  training  institutions  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  examinations.  This  is 
possibly  only  the  beginning  of  a  move¬ 
ment  that  will  be  applied  later  to  all  sub¬ 
jects  and  making  teacher  examinations  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Supt.  B.  H.  Bracken,  Minden 

1.  The  introduction  of  useful  things  into  the 
curricula  of  the  schools.  I  refer  to  the 
kindergarten  work,  to  the  manual  training 
for  both  girls  and  boys  in  the  grades,  to 
commercial  courses,  teacher  training 
courses,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

2.  The  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
in  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  rural 
schools. 


MOST  NOTABLE  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

3.  The  biggest  thing  of  all  has  been  making 
secondar}^  and  higher  education  popular 
and  general.  It  has  been  a  few  short  year.' 
since  only  those  preparing  for  a  profession 
received  more  than  eighth  grade  education. 
In  making  higher  education  the  common 
and  usual  thing  the  schools  of  Nebraska 
have  accomplished  a  great  thing  and  one 
that  will  greatly  improve  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  our  citizenship. 

Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler,  Lincoln 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers’  Association  on  a  comprehensive 
state-wide  basis  with  a  full-time  secretarv 
and  the  possible  active  enlistment  of  every 
teacher  into  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

2.  Nebraska  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  pro¬ 
moting  consolidation  in  the  interests  of 
better  rural  schools. 

3.  Nebraska  has  a  comprehensive  system  of 
teacher  certification,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  qualify  for  teaching  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  personal  or  political  in¬ 
fluence. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Stoddard,  Beatrice 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  district  state  teach¬ 
ers’  association  which  has  already  given 
indication  of  its  future  possibilities  in 
advancing  educational  interests  in  the  state 
by  establishing  a  “full-time”  secretary. 

2.  The  elevation  of  teachers’  salaries  to  a  level 
which  holds  for  our  state  the  best  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

3.  The  establishment  of  four  great  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  teachers’  college  at  the  University, 
all  of  which  will  give  us  a  highly  qualified 
teaching  profession  in  another  generation. 

Supt.  B.  H.  Groves,  Falls  City 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  employment  of  a  sec¬ 
retary. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  the  teachers’  college 
of  the  State  University.  Autonomy  for 
tea'chers’  college  and  a  government  by  men 
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of  vision  and  ability  should  revolutionize 
teachers’  training. 

3.  Placing  salaries  on  an  equitable  basis  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  work,  and  then  keeping 
them  there. 

Supt.  J.  A.  True,  McCook 

1.  The  creation  of  a  public  school  system 
that  reaches  every  child  in  Nebraska  and 
makes  it  compulsory  on  his  part  to  take 
advantage  of  free  education.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  and  co-ordination  of  this  system 
with  a  system  of  higher  education  thru 
our  colleges,  universities  and  teachers 
training  schools  which  prepare  in  the  best 
possible  way  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools. 

2.  The  broadening  of  the  school  curriculum 
to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  commonwealth  in  training  the 
children  not  only  in  higher  education  alone, 
but  also  along  vocational  lines. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers’  Association  to  include  all  the 
teachers  of  the  state  and,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  secretary,  to  make  the 
organization  active  365  days  in  the  year. 

Supt.  F.  S.  Copeland,  Chappell 

1.  Raised  the  salaries  of  teachers  to  about 
the  level  where  they  ought  to  be,  placing 
the  work  on  a  professional  basis,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  teaching  force  to  do  better 
work. 

2.  Adoption  of  a  more  uniform  course  of 
study  under  the  supervision  of  state  uni¬ 
versity  and  state  department. 


3.  The  fostering  of  high  school  athletics  and 
the  introduction  of  the  vocational  courses. 

Supt.  A.  M.  Nelson,  Auburn 

1.  A  more  thoroly  American  curriculum 
as  the  result  of  legislation  affecting  both 
the  classical  and  vocational  phases  of  our 
course  of  study. 

2.  A  better  teaching  force  in  our  schools  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  profession  is  now  being 
paid  a  respectable  wage  and  standards,  of 
qualification  have  been  raised  materially. 

3.  An  active  State  Teachers’  Association  re¬ 
organized  so  as  to  function  for  the  mass 
of  teachers  rather  than  for  a  few  execu¬ 
tives. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Myers,  Bloomfield 

1.  The  providing  of  a  broad  system  of  normal 

training  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
the  state  teachers’  colleges  of  different  parts 

of  the  state,  and  the  normal  training  high 
schools  in  all  the  larger  towns. 

2.  The  free  high  school  law,  extending  free 
high  school  privileges  to  all  pupils. 

3.  The  provision  made  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  a  large  number  of  high  schools,  thus 
providing  the  necessary  adaptation  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  pupils. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury 

1.  Providing  for  teacher  training  thru  nor¬ 
mal  training  high  schools,  four  state 
normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges,  an 
autonomous  teachers’  college  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  encouraging  teacher  training  in 
the  private  colleges  of  the  state. 


Zheve’ ll  be  snow  anb  blow  anb  bll33arbs,  IRains  anb  sunbeams  tbat  parcb, 

IJouTe  almost  sure  to  be  meeting  Bll  sorts  ot  weather  tn  /Ibarcb!  —A.  E.  A. 
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2.  Establishing  the  free  high  school  tuition 
law. 

3.  Effective  compulsory  attendance  laws 
which  were  strengthened  bv  the  1921  legis- 
lature. 

Supt.  H.  R.  Partridge,  Broken  Bow 

1.  Free  high  school  tuition. 

2.  Vocational  education. 

3.  Attendance  law,  needs  more  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Supt.  C.  R.  Bigelow,  Pawnee  City 

1.  A  school  system  that  makes  it  possible  for 

any  child  to  secure  a  high  school  or  a  col- 

lege  education.  This  thing  is  brought 

about  by  free  high  school  tuition  and  a 

system  of  state  schools,  normals,  and  uni- 
*/ 

versities. 


2.  A  school  system  that  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  child  rather  than  for  personal  or 
political  purposes. 

3.  The  employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
to  assist  the  school  people  in  developing 
the  educational  resources  of  the  state. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Findley,  Gering 

1.  A  qualified  teacher,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
every  position,  brought  about  thru  a  scale 
of  salaries  commensurate  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  responsibility,  and  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  rural  teacher  training  by  means 
of  the  normal  training  in  the  high  schools. 

2.  Adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  instead  of  mass  instruc¬ 
tion. 

3.  An  improved  physical  plant,  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  up-to-date  equipment. 


IMPROVING  RURAL  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS  SUGGESTED 


What's  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  suc¬ 
cessful  classroom  teachers  in  our  one-room 
schools  is  here  shown.  These  discussions  of 
conscientious,  successful  leaders  in  Nebraska’s 
rural  schools  point  the  way  to  needed  reforms. 
Less  rubbish  in  the  required  work,  better  text¬ 
books.  better  supervision,  better  teaching  con¬ 
ditions,  and  finer  home  cooperation  will  be 
among  the  necessary  rural  school  reforms  if  the 
judgments  of  the  most  successful  teachers  at 
work  are  followed. 

Recently  a  number  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  were  asked  to  have  their  very  strongest 
rural  teacher  send  in  for  publication  short, 
pointed  answers  to  this  question : 

“What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Nebraska 
rural  schools  as  you  see  them  from  the  stand- 
point  of  a  rural  teacher?” 

The  answers  are  frank,  open,  to  the  point, 
and  spring  from  rich  first-hand  experience. 
Among  the  many  answers  received,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  condensed  summary  form,  give  definite 
hints  as  to  just  what  the  rural  school  teachers 
are  thinking: 

Frances  Harmon,  Dist.  81,  Saunders  County 

“I  have  found  in  teaching  a  rural  school, 
that  the  three  greatest  needs  of  these  schools 


are:  First,  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  par¬ 
ents;  second,  the  teacher's  love  of  work,  and 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  life  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts;  and  third,  ability  to  arouse  the  right 
school  spirit". 

Elizabeth  F.  Torrey,  Fairbury,  (Ten  years  in  rural 
schools) 

“The  first  great  need  of  the  Nebraska  rural 
schools  is,  teachers  who  understand  and  are 
in  sympathv  with  the  farm  conditions. 

“The  second  need  is  a  course  of  study  that 
does  not  call  for  so  many  separate  subjects. 
They  could  be  reduced  one-half  for  the  rural 
school  without  omitting  any  practical  subjects, 
and  more  time  could  be  given  each. 

“Third,  the  work  planned  for  rural  schools 
is  not  of  a  practical  nature.  Does  not  stress 
or  give  work  really  useful  to  boys  and  girls 
of  a  rural  community". 

Carrie  Sauer,  Dist.  57,  Fillmore  County,  Strang 

“Our  course  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  some  states.  With  a  modern  course 
there  should  go  adequate  equipment.  Besides 
comfortable,  hygienic  housing  and  the  usual 
textbooks  and  supplies,  there  should  be  a  good 
reference  library  and  much  supplemental  read¬ 
ing  material. 

“  * 
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“The  compulsory  attendance  law  should  read 
‘not  less  than  nine  months’  instead  of  ‘not  less 
than  six  months  in  a  year' 

H.  Lyle  Guyer,  Parks,  Dundy  County 

“The  rural  schools  need  teachers  trained  for 
rural  work,  with  equipment  such  that  if  a 
child  be  transferred  from  the  rural  district  to 
the  city  school,  that  child  will  measure  up  with 
the  city  pupil  of  the  same  grade.  Rural  schools 
should  cooperate  with  patrons  in  eliminating 
tardiness,  encouraging  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  should  aid  in  the  health  crusade  move¬ 
ments.  The  rural  schools  must  show  the  tax¬ 
payer  that  money  spent  on  schools  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  not  an  expense”. 

Maude  Montgomery,  Dist.  96,  Richardson  County 

“A  large  playground  with  trees  on  border,  a 
ball-diamond  for  larger  pupils,  and  playground 
apparatus  for  smaller  ones.  A  modern  build¬ 
ing  with  good  heating  facility,  single  seats  of 
varied  sizes,  plenty  of  teaching  equipment,  and 
basement  for  indoor  romping  games.  A  course 
of  study  adapted  to  rural  needs  and  greatly 
simplified  textbooks  in  all  subjects”. 

Henrietta  Groenert,  Hooper,  Dodge  County 

“First,  every  rural  school  should  have  some 
means  of  providing  one  hot  dish  at  noon  for 
the  pupils  and  for  the  teacher. 

“Second,  every  rural  school  should  have  play¬ 
ground  apparatus,  such  as  a  giant  slide, 
swings,  see-saws,  giant  strides. 

“Third,  rural  schools  should  be  equipped  with 
a  good  heating  and  ventilating  system.  A  room- 
furnace  and  ventilator  combined  would  be  ideal 
for  a  school  that  has  no  furnace. 

“Fourth,  more  up-to-date  textbooks  and  ad¬ 
ditional  library  books  could  well  be  used”. 

Erma  Cassell,  Dist.  13,  Harlan  County 

“The  little  cracker-box  schools  must  be  re¬ 
moved  or  remodeled.  Consolidation,  comfort¬ 
able  desks,  hot  lunches,  a  traveling  library, 


playground  equipment,  will  all  help  make  the 
rural  schools  better”. 

Tressa  A.  Smith,  Furnas  County 

“1.  A  good  building.  Rural  teachers  are 
clamoring  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  for 
hygienic  lighting,  heating,  seating,  and  venti¬ 
lation,  and  attractively  painted  buildings. 

“2.  The  need  of  more  space  and  some  ap¬ 
paratus  in  and  on  the  play-grounds. 

“3.  The  rural  school  needs  a  well  arranged 
daily  program,  one  that  conserves  time  and  re¬ 
duces  the  full  eight  grades  to  five,  by  correla¬ 
tion  and  alteration. 

“4.  The  cooperation  of  the  teacher  with  the 
pupils,  parents,  and  school  board. 

“5.  Proper  textbooks  and  library  books,  and 
a  generous  supply  of  hand-work  material. 

“0.  The  greatest  need  is,  a  real  teacher ”. 

Edna  M.  Baker,  Horace,  Greeley  County 

“1.  A  teacher  who  understands  rural  life 
and  who  is  in  sympathy  with  rural  people. 

“2.  The  same  qualifications  of  rural  teach¬ 
ers  that  are  demanded  by  the  village  and  city 
schools. 

“3.  An  educated  school  board,  or  at  least  a 
school  board  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

“4.  A  course  of  studv  which  will  fit  the 

t j 

needs  of  the  rural  child. 

Berneice  Smith,  Dist.  103,  Hayes  County 

“Some  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Nebraska 
rural  schools  as  I  see  them  from  the  standpoint 
‘of  a  rural  teacher,  are  better  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  proper  heating,  good  lighting,  and  im¬ 
proved  playground  apparatus”. 

Frances  Spahr,  Dist.  75,  Wayne  County 

“The  most  important  need  of  the  rural  school 
is  a  more  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pat¬ 
rons.  With  that  all  else  can  be  gained.  A  good 
building,  well  equipped,  having  a  basement, 
with  a  large  room  which  could  be  used  for  a 
play  room,  manual  training  and  various  social 


I  wish  to  preach,  not  the  doctrine  of  ignoble  ease,  hut  the  d  octrine  of  the  strenuous  life,  the 
life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and  strife;  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  success  which  comes, 
not  to  the  man  who  desires  more  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  danger, 
from  hardships,  or  from  bitter  toil,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the  spl  endid  ultimate  triumph. 

— Rcose  elt 
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gatherings  would  be  a  wonderful  addition  to 
any  neighborhood,  as  well  as  to  the  school. 
Playground  apparatus,  the  beautifying  of  our 
school  grounds,  hot  lunches,  a  school  nurse, 
better  trained  teachers  and  consolidation  are 
likewise  greatly  needed". 

Marie  Rowen,  Auburn,  Nemaha  County 

“1.  Every  district  should  have  a  well 
painted,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  bright 
and  cheery  school  house. 

“2.  A  teacher  with  more  practical  prepara¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  for  rural  life. 

“3.  The  health  of  the  country  child  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  part  by  means  of  well 
built  ventilated  toilets,  a  good  well,  individual 
drinking  cups,  sanitary  towels,  hot  lunches, 
and  a  county  nurse". 

Helen  L.  Coleman,  Alliance,  Box  Butte  County 

‘‘First,  the  very  great  need  of  more  and 
better  blackboards. 

“Second,  the  general  condition  of  maps  is 
deplorable. 

“Third,  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools. 
Consolidation  solves  the  question  of  heating 
and  transportation". 

Olga  Sixta  and  La  Verna  Thomazin,  Dist.  64,  Platte 

County 

“First,  a  good  understanding  and  true  co¬ 
operation  between  the  pupils,  parents,  and  the 
teachers. 

“Second,  school  equipment,  such  as  maps, 
drawing  and  writing  papers,  material  for  pri-* 
marv  seat  work,  plenty  of  up-to-date  textbooks, 
supplementary  and  reference  books,  adjustable 
seats  and  desks,  sanitary  drinking  contrivances, 
and  hygienic  toilet  facilities. 

“Third,  recreation  apparatus.  In  most  cases 
this  omission  is  caused  b}"  the  conception  in 
many  rural  communities  that  as  the  children 
have  a  playground,  nothing  more  is  necessary". 

Mrs.  Ruth  McKern  Riley,  Dist.  31,  Red  Willow 

County 

“The  greatest  needs  of  the  Nebraska  rural 
schools  are:  Filiform  textbooks,  better  equip¬ 
ment,  and  more  earnest  and  interested  teachers. 
Uniform  textbooks  would  enable  the  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  be  the  same.  Better 
equipment  includes  better  buildings,  more  at¬ 


tractive  grounds,  and  maps,  charts,  and  some 
provisions  for  hot  lunches". 

F.  Richardson,  Irwin 

“The  greatest  need  of  the  rural  schools  is 
trained  teachers ,  who  are  enterprising  enough 
to  take  an  altruistic  interest  in  the  community 
life. 

“Another  need  is  the  lack  of  play-ground 
apparatus.  Now  we  hear  some  fond  parent  re¬ 
mark.  ‘Well,  if  my  boy  needs  exercise,  I'll  let 
him  pitch  hay’.  Yet  there  is  the  need  for 
good  wholesome  games  at  school". 

Mary  L.  Nichol,  Neligh,  Antelope  County 

“The  greatest  need  of  the  Nebraska  rural 
schools  is  a  smaller  number  of  classes  that  the 
teachers  are  obliged  to  conduct.  Consolidation 
and  confining  rural  work  to  the  first  six  grades 
are  suggested  remedies". 

Agnes  Choffel,  Loup  County 

“First,  punctual  attendance.  One  slow  but 
unmistakable  reform  toward  this  end  would  be 
the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  compulsory 
attendance  law. 

“Second,  supplying  the  rural  districts  with 
qualified  teachers. 

“Third,  the  lack  of  time  for  recitations". 

Mrs.  Violet  Goodwin,  Dist.  26,  Franklin  County 

“One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  equipment.  Too 
many  of  our  schoolhouses  are  mere  shells,  which 
are  almost  impossible  to  warm  on  cold  winter 
mornings.  The  interiors,  too  often,  are  dingy 
and  dirty  and  very  unattractive.  Another  seri¬ 
ous  drawback  in  way  of  equipment  is  the  seat¬ 
ing.  The  small  children  have  to  sit  in  seats 
too  large  for  them.  As  for  school  books  and 
other  working  equipment,  many  schools  can 
boast  of  relics  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
years  old.  We  need  to  get  the  schoolboards  and 

t  o 

everyone  in  the  district  interested  in  the  school. 
If  we  could  only  make  these  school  boards  and 
patrons  realize  what  improvements  in  the 
school  house  and  on  the  school  grounds  would 
mean  to  the  children,  I  think  many  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  help  better  conditions". 

Mrs.  Frank  Bard,  Gosper  County 

“Almost  all  our  one-room  schoolhouses  are 
poorly  ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated.  Con¬ 
solidation  would  do  away  with  the  old  one- 
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room  school  and  enable  the  districts  to  main¬ 
tain  one  or  more  central  schools.  Transporta¬ 
tion  would  insure  regularity  of  attendance,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  condition  of  roads  and  weather’'. 

Mrs.  A.  Jepson,  Cairo,  Hall  County 

“Modern  school  buildings  for  primary  work, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science,  and 
equipment,  playground  apparatus,  consolidated 
high  schools,  and  better  teachers,  are  the  great¬ 
est  present  needs  of  rural  schools”. 

June  Duffy,  Dixon  County 

“1.  Better  equipment,  such  as  a  better  heat¬ 
ing  system,  single  seats,  sufficient  textbooks, 
supplementary  readers,  reference  books,  up-to- 
date  wall  maps,  suitable  material  for  the  study 
of  music  and  art,  good  playground  apparatus, 
and  equipment  for  serving  hot  lunches. 

“2.  More  practical  studies,  such  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  poultry  raising,  dairying,  and  simple  farm 
bookkeeping. 

“3.  Longer  tenure  of  office  for  teacher. 

“4.  Better  library,  providing  necessary  sup¬ 
plementary  and  cultural  reading”. 

Rose  North,  Lincoln  County 

“Plenty  of  well-chosen  texts  with  good  maps, 
dictionaries,  and  supplementary  books  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  our  greatest  needs.  The  only  other 
need  that  I  will  mention  comes  under  ‘Right 
conditions’.  The  one  teacher  school  must  dis¬ 
appear  and  give  place  to  the  well-  organized 
consolidated  school”. 

H.  C.  Shinall,  Stockham,  Frontier  County 

“Lack  of  time  for  recitations  is  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  progress.  When  all  of  the 
grades  are  represented,  we  have  less  than  ten 
minutes  to  the  recitation  on  an  average.  Con¬ 
solidation  will  do  much  toward  alleviating  this 
undesirable  condition,  and  otherwise  aid  in 
properly  systematizing  our  work. 

“The  next  drawback  is  the  lack  of  equipment, 
especially  of  classics  and  encyclopedias”. 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Hayman,  Shelton,  Buffalo  County 

“We  need  better  buildings  and  equipment. 
Many  schools  have  buildings  unfit  for  use  and 
practically  no  equipment  at  all.  But  I  believe 
the  greatest  need  lies,  not  in  lack  of  equipment, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  average  country  school 
teacher.  The  teacher  who  has  the  determina¬ 


tion  to  succeed  will  overcome  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles  confronting  her”. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Baker,  Bayard,  Morrill  County 

“More  available  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  outlined  in  the  course.  While  fine  buildings 
and  equipment  are  very  desirable,  they  in  them¬ 
selves  do  not  make  a  fine  school.  More  sym¬ 
pathy  should  exist  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
Sufficient  drill  and  repetition  of  the  main  facts 
to  be  taught,  should  be  given  to  fix  those  facts 
firmly  in  the  child’s  mind.  More  practical  and 
mental  drills  should  be  required  of  all  pupils”. 

Edna  Hanks,  Otoe  County 

“The  one-room  school  should  be  provided 
with  a  small  room  adjoining  the  large  one.  In 
this  room  should  be  some  equipment  for  manual 
training  and  home  economics.  The  older  boys 
and  girls  could  be  doing  constructive  work 
which  would  be  of  real  value  to  them.  This 
room  could  also  be  used  as  a  work  room  for 
the  primary  children.  The  rural  teachers  should 
have  special  training  for  rural  work  and  then 
be  paid  salaries  conducive  to  staying  in  one 
school  more  than  one  year”. 

Bertha  Whitmer,  Blue  Springs,  Gage  County 

“The  greatest  need  of  the  rural  schools  is 
better  prepared  teachers  who  can  be  kept  in 
the  same  schools  for  longer  periods.  The  next 
great  need  is  more  reading  material.  If  we 
could  only  have  a  $20  or  $30  appropriation 
every  year  for  suitable  periodicals  and  good 
books  of  history,  travel,  biography,  poetry,  and 
fiction,  a  love  for  good  reading  could  be  fost¬ 
ered  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  would 
be  of  priceless  value  to  them.  Rural  schools 
need  good  phonographs  with  plenty  of  good 
records,  and  more  playground  apparatus”. 

Gladys  Harris,  Butler  County 

“In  my  experience  as  a  rural  teacher,  I  find 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  Nebraska  rural  schools 
are  better  buildings,  proper  ventilation,  proper 
methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  seating,  and 
equipment,  such  as  is  necessary  to  maintain 
sanitary  conditions”. 

Elnora  M.  Taft,  Nuckolls  County 

“Materials  for  the  teaching  of  sanitation  and 
laws  of  health  should  be  provided  in  every 
rural  school.  There  should  be  plenty  of  good 
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water  easily  accessible  to  the  grounds,  drinking- 
fountains,  facilities  for  washing  hands,  individ¬ 
ual  towels,  provisions  for  proper  disposal  of 
lunch  baskets,  and  wraps,  decent  toilets,  and 
just  a  little  room  or  corner  which  the  teacher 
may  call  her  own — where  she  can  be  in  privacy 
for  a  few  moments  when  occasion  demands". 

Mary  M.  Cerveny,  McGrew 

‘‘From  the  standpoint  of  a  rural  teacher  the 
greatest  needs  of  Nebraska  rural  schools  are : 
teachers  that  have  spent  part  of  their  life, 
preferably  earlier  life,  in  the  country,  with  a 
little  city  life  for  comparison  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  opportunities;  a  museum  of  field  and 
meadow;  adjustable  seats;  and  a  good  reference 
and  storv  library". 

Bertha  Thuman  Greusel,  Kimball  County 

“Out  here  where  the  country  is  sparcelv 
settled  and  most  of  the  schools  are  one-teacher 
schools,  the  two  greatest  needs  are  hygienic  and 
attractive  school-houses.  Under  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  I  should  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
lighting,  windows  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  school-house  and  so  low  that  the  cross  light 
shining  directly  up  into  the  child's  eyes  is 
bound  to  affect  the  child's  sight.  The  unfin¬ 
ished  floors,  blackboards  worn  off  and  poor 
chalk  add  to  the  already  bad  situation.  The 
seats  are  invariably  too  large.  The  outdoor 
toilet  is  positively  a  disgrace,  being  cleaned 
only  every  five  or  ten  years  and  no  disinfectant 
is  ever  provided.  In  addition  we  need  attrac¬ 
tively  decorated  schoolrooms,  good  pictures,  hot 
lunches  for  the  children,  and  a  school  of  in¬ 
struction  for  parents  and  boards  of  education". 

Esther  Shaughnesy,  Holt  County 

“1.  Competent  teachers.  Rural  Nebraska 
needs  more  efficient  teachers  with  a  real  profes¬ 
sional  outlook. 

“2.  Improved  boarding  conditions.  The 
average  rural  community  does  not  afford  its 
teachers  with  comfortable  or  agreeable  living- 
conditions.  Generally  where  conditions  appear 
available  there  is  a  disposition  of  cool  elimina¬ 
tion  which  causes  t lie  teacher  to  resent  being- 
accepted  in  that  home  as  a  nuisance  and  subject 
to  open  criticism”. 


Martha  Meyers,  Leigh 

“To  make  better  citizens  for  the  morrow  we 
must  better  our  rural  schools  of  today  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  best  of  characters  in  our  children. 
To  accomplish  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
better  rural  school  buildings,  better  equipment 
for  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  work  with,  better 
playground  apparatus,  and  more  cooperative 
work  between  patrons  and  teacher.  The  school 
building  should  be  used  as  a  gathering  center 
for  rural  activities". 

Mrs.  Glow  Fackler,  Dist.  27,  Garfield  County 

“1.  Modern  textbooks.  In  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Nebraska  the 
pupils  are  using  textbooks  on  an  average  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old. 

“2.  Playground  apparatus.  Many  rural 
schools  have  nothing  whatever  with  which  tlie 
children  can  play. 

“3.  Hot  lunches.  A  cold  lunch  is  not  very 
appetizing  or  nourishing  when  it  must  be  eaten 
day  after  day.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
for  making  at  least  one  hot  dish  each  day. 

“4.  Modern  buildings.  Every  school-house 
should  have  a  modern  heating  plant,  a  good 
ventilating  system,  proper  lighting,  individual 
drinking  cups,  and  a  basement  containing  toilet 
facilities  and  a  play  room”. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  CONFER 
IN  LINCOLN 

At  the  call  of  State  Superintendent  John 
M.  Matzen,  the  county  superintendents  of  Ne¬ 
braska  met  in  state  conference  at  Lincoln, 
February  7  and  8.  Eighty-five,  county  superin¬ 
tendents  were  present  at  the  convenion  and  dis¬ 
cussed  vital  problems  of  school  betterment 
such  as  standardization  of  rural  schools,  en¬ 
forcement  of  attendance,  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting,  the  new  teachers’  institute,  improv¬ 
ing  normal  training,  examinations  and  certifi¬ 
cation,  consolidation  of  schools,  state  aid  to 
weak  districts,  and  increasing  school  efficiency 
while  maintaining  strict  economy. 

The  following  representatives  of  the  state 
department  presided  over  the  different  sessions 
of  the  meeting:  I.  N.  Clark,  Rural  School  In¬ 
spector;  Archer  L.  Burnham,  Normal  Train¬ 
ing  Inspector,  John  Speedie,  Deputy  State 
Superintendent;  and  John  M.  Matzen,  State 
Superintendent. 


SEASONAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INTERESTING  CHILDREN 
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ZELIA  CORNELL  WILEY,  Training  School,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

WINDS  OF  MARCH 

“Oh,  winds  of  March,  as  you  come  and  go, 

What  do  you  do,  except  to  blow? 

We  melt  the  snow,  we  start  the  rain, 

Then  we  bring  the  cold  all  back  again. 

But  in  the  end  what  do  we  do? 

Why,  we  bring  the  spring  and  the  flowers  to  you!” 

— Selected 


THE  FIRST  BLUEBIRD 

“Jest  rain  and  snow!  and  rain  again! 

And  dribble!  drip!  and  blow! 

Then  snow!  and  thaw!  and  slush!  and  then — 
Some  more  rain  and  snow! 

This  morning  I  was  most  afraid 
To  wake  up — when,  I  jing! 

I  seen  the  sunshine  out  and  heerd 
The  first  bluebird  of  spring! — 1 
Mother  she’d  raise  the  winder  some;  — 

And  ist  acrost  the  orchard  come, 

Soft  as  an  angel’s  wing, 

A  breezy,  treesy,  busy  hum, 

Too  sweet  for  anything! 

The  winter’s  shroud  was  rent  apart — 

The  sun,  bust  forth  in  glee, — 

And  when  that  bluebird  sung,  my  heart 
Hopped  out  of  bed  with  me!” 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 


Language  Class  Studying  Birds 

WALK  TO  STUDY  BIRDS 

With  the  coming  of  the  birds,  the  language 
class  may  well  take  a  happy  excursion  to 
study  the  feathered  friends.  Just  a  short,  in¬ 
teresting  hour  may  be  spent  in  the  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study  of  birds  where  they  live.  On 
the  return  each  member  of  the  class  should 
be  led  to  write  interestingly  of  what  he  has 
observed. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  language  story  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  member  of  a  class  after  a  merry  walk 
to  study  and  to  enjoy  bird  life: 


Home  of  a  Bluebird  Family 

Our  Bird  Walk 

“The  Bluebird  Junior  Audubon  Society  went 
for  a  bird  walk.  We  went  one  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon.  First  we  wTent  to  Wesleyan  grove. 
From  there  we  went  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  White’s 
orchard. 

“On  our  walk  we  saw  a  brown  thrasher  fly 
out  of  a  bush.  We  saw  another  brown  thrasher 
in  the  very  top  of  a  tree  singing  with  all  his 
might.  There  was  a  kingbird  in  a  tree  not  very 
far  from  the  road  and  every  little  bit  it  would 
dart  away  and  then  fly  back  to  the  tree  again. 
We  also  saw  some  grackles.  We  saw  two  robins 
on  their  nests.  One  was  in  the  grandstand  and 
the  other  in  the  grove. 

“We  had  a  very  nice  time.  I  would  like  to 
go  again”.  — Ralph  Garner 


BEAUTIFUL  CARDINAL  GROSBEAK 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  Virginia  Night¬ 
ingale  in  Nebraska  in  great  numbers?  You 
will  see  him  these  fine  mornings  in  the  tippity- 
top  of  the  tallest  tree  calling  “What  cheer- 
ee-ee!”  He  is  of  brilliant  red  with  a  frame  of 
black  feathers  about  his  red  beak,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  rare  color  in  beaks. 

“That  is  the  redbird”,  you  say.  Quite  true. 
Virginia- Nightingale  is  only  one  of  the  many 
names  he  bears.  Here  are  some  others :  “Vir¬ 
ginia  redbird”,  “Crested  redbird”,  “winter  red- 
bird”,  “red  corncracker”,  “cardinal”,  “cardinal 
grosbeak”,  and  “Kentucky  cardinal”,  James 
Lane  Allen’s  name  for  him.  The  very  best 
name  for  him,  however,  is  cardinal  grosbeak, 
because  it  describes  his  two  chief  characteristics. 
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Beautiful  Cardinal  Grosbeak  Desigrn  for  Use  in  Drawing  and 

Language 


namely,  his  brilliant  plumage  and  his  large, 
thick  beak. 

How  He  Got  the  Red  Coat 

Gene  Stratton  Porter,  in  her  book  “Morning 
Face*’,  tells  a  charming  story  of  “How  the 
Cardinal  Got  His  Red  Coat”.  She  calls  him 
“Father  Grosbeak”,  and  it  seems  that  he  was 

-originally  gray.  But  one  day  Mother  Nature 
became  so  provoked  at  the  way  he  was  behav¬ 
ing,  that  she  plunged  him  into  a  pot  of  red 
paint  and  held  him  there  until  he  was  black 
in  the  face.  Mother  Grosbeak,  frantic  in  her 
efforts  to  help  wash  away  the  red  color,  be¬ 
came  tinged  with  red  herself.  Mother  Nature's 
paints  are  indelible  so  Father  Grosbeak  has 
remained  a  brilliant  red  to  this  day. 

However  that  may  be,  we  admire  and  love 
Father  Cardinal  Grosbeak  for  his  beautiful  red 
plumage  and  we  are  glad  Mother  Grosbeak  is 
not  so  bright  for  her  enemies  cannot  see  her 
so  easily. 


Our  Best  Winter  Bird  Friend 

The  cardinal  grosbeak  does  not  migrate  but 
stays  with  us  all  winter.  He  will  come  to  a 
feeding-shelf  or  table  for  food  and  will  be¬ 
come  very  friendly.  You  can  tell  when  he  is 
near  by  his  “Tsip,  tsip,  tsip!”  It  is  a  lovely 
sight  to  see  a  pair  feeding  together. 

Cardinals  have  been  trapped  and  sold  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  foreign  countries  for  cage-birds.  They 
were  usually  called  Virginia  Nightingales. 
They  are  now  protected  by  the  Audubon  law  in 
every  state  in  which  they  are  found. 

How  Cardinals  Build 

Cardinals  build  their  nests  in  bushes  from  six 
to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are 
bluish-wliite,  speckled  with  brown,  and  three 
or  four  are  usually  laid.  Most  pairs  of  card¬ 
inals  raise  two  broods  during  a  season.  Young- 
cardinals  are  of  a  dull  red  color  like  the  mother 
bird. 

The  food  of  the  cardinal  consists  of  wild 
fruit,  seeds  of  many  grasses  and  weeds,  and 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  flies,  ants  and 
other  injurious  insects. 

The  cardinal  grosbeak  claims  our  affection, 
not  only  for  his  beauty,  but  also  for  the  valu¬ 
able  service  he  renders  as  a.  seed  and  insect 
eater. 


A  PRIMARY  STORE  PROJECT 

Clema  Borland,  First  Grade,  andEsther  Fruhling, 
Second  and  Third  Grades,  Franklin 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  project  has 
been  worked  out  in  first,  second  and  third 
grades  of  the  Franklin  public  schools. 

Thru  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  Omaha 
papers  equipment  was  secured  from  the 
following  places :  Paxton  Gallagher  Company, 
Gordon  Painalter  Candy  Company,  Iten  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company,  which  besides  their  products 
sent  very  practical  aluminum  money  of  various 
denominations;  National  Biscuit  Company. 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  Uncle 
Sam’s  Breakfast  Food  Company.  The  shelves 
and  counter  were  made  by  the  manual  training- 
class. 

One  week  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
work  by  making  change  and  adding  accounts. 


CONNECTING  ENGLISH  WITH  LIFE 
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One  pupil  had  charge  of  the  money  for  the  day 
and  to  each  he  gave  sufficient  money  for  the 
purchases  and  also  assorted  the  used  money  for 
the  day.  Two  or  three  articles  were  purchased 
by  each.  Two  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  counter  to  buy  at  one  time.  The  other 
members  of  the  class  were  at  work  on  their 
studies.  In  the  first  grade  the  storekeepers 
added  the  bills  orally  and  were  paid  the  exact 
amount  by  the  purchasers.  If  change  needed 
to  be  made,  it  was  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  second  grade  and  third  grade 
the  bills  were  written  and  change  was  made  by 
the  storekeepers.  The  buyers  were  requird  to 
ask  for  all  articles  purchased  and  not  point 
to  them.  This  aided  in  English.  When  we 
had  completed  the  work  for  the  day  each  child 
passed  up  quietly  and  deposited  his  purchases 
on  the  counter.  With  the  children’s  help  they 
were  rearranged  for  the  next  day’s  work.  The 
project  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  among 
the  pupils.  It  brought  the  arithmetic  work 
into  actual  life  situations  besides  giving  train- 
ing  in  English  and  proper  moral  action,  as 
politeness. 


“hated  English”  was  almost  as  eager  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  student. 

Similar  opportunities  were  given  when  the 
whole  school  went  on  a.  “hike”  one  afternoon. 

If  occasions  are  not  forthcoming  thus  to 
vitalize  the  English  teaching,  make  opportun¬ 
ities,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  visiting 
court  rooms  and  going  on  “hikes”,  having  in 
view  the  English  lesson  from  the  child’s  stand¬ 
point.  Let  the  visit  be  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  away  from  dry  books  and  close 
schoolrooms  to  see  something  in  action,  or  to 
observe  an  unusual  scene.  The  lesson  is  inci¬ 
dental,  but  all  important. 


CONNECTING  ENGLISH  WITH  LIFE 

Mrs.  Lulu  A.  Beall,  Principal  of  the  Wheeler  County 
High  School,  Bartlett 

The  class  in  English,  accompanied  by  the 
instructor,  made  a  visit  to  the  court  room  while 
the  district  court  was  in  session.  So  interested 
was  Judge  Paine  when  the  class  came  into  the 
room,  that  he  suspended  proceedings  of  the 
court  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  explained  to 
the  class  the  nature  of  the  case  and  just  how 
far  it  had  proceeded.  An  hour  or  more  was 
thus  spent  bv  the  class  in  taking  notes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  most 
excellent  results  from  that  class  in  constructive 
English. 

Again,  after  many  sections  of  area  had  been 
swept  by  a  most  destructive  prairie  fire,  the 
class  was  eager  to  make  a  tour  of  the  burned 
district,  and  so  they  did,  accompanied  by  their 
teacher.  The  results  obtained  from  this  trip 
were  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  boy  who 


New  Five  Thousand  Dollar  Rural  School  House,  District  92, 

Dawson  County 

MODERN  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Here  is  the  promise  of  something  better  in 
rural  school-houses.  This  modern  building  was 
erected  in  Grandview  district,  or  District  92, 
Richardson  County,  about  five  miles  from  Daw¬ 
son.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$5000.  It  has  three  class-rooms  in  addition  to 
a  furnace  and  fuel  room  in  the  basement,  and 
two  class-rooms  and  a  small  library  room  on 
the  first  floor.  It  can  easily  accommodate 
eleven  grades  and  three  teachers.  State  Rural 
School  Inspector,  I.  N.  Clark  of  Lincoln,  in 
company  with  County  Superintendent  D.  H. 
Weber,  recently  visited  this  school  and  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  but  one  other 
rural  schoolhouse  in  the  state  as  good  and 
that,  with  a  few  outside  improvements,  Dis¬ 
trict  92  could  score  as  a  hundred  per  cent 
standardized  school.  The  members  of  the  school 
board  are  M.  D.  Ulmer,  director;  Miss  Lena 
DeWeese,  moderator;  and  I.  L.  Cornelius, 
treasurer.  The  grounds  will  be  graded  and 
beautified  in  the  spring  and  more  playground 
apparatus  will  be  installed. 
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Plan  the  home  and  school  gardens. 


Wise  investments  in  public  schools  bring  big 
returns  in  useful,  happy,  intelligent  citizens. 

“There  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  “fads", 
“frills",  and  “padding"  in  the  public  school 
course  of  study  than  there  is  of  useless  and 
unnecessary  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the  average 
store. 


THE  NEW  STATE  CAPITOL 

Every  Nebraskan  should  be  proud  of  the 
proposed  new  state  capitol  building.  Its  ma¬ 
jestic  tower  will  point  heavenward  as  a  symbol 
of  Nebraska's  high  aspirations.  Its  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  and  symmetry  will  attract  artists 
from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Its  simplicity, 
dignity,  beauty,  and  utility  make  it  typical  of 
the  fine  new  spirit  of  the  Middle  West.  True, 
the  building  will  cost  five  million  dollars.  But 
it  will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost.  Reared 
high  above  the  dust  of  a  once  desert  plain,  its 
majestic  tower  will  stand  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  thrift,  industry,  and  signal  triumphs  of 
the  pioneers  who  reclaimed  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert  and  builded  here  happy  homes 
where  libert}T,  justice,  religion,  and  culture 
should  ever  abide. 


ROUSE  .WINS  AT  SCOTTSBLUFF  1 
By  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  the  school  patrons  of 
Scottsbluff  recently  approved  the  bond  issue  for 
a  $300,000  high  school  building  to  be  erected 
at  once.  Scottsbluff  is  a  thriving  city  in  a  rich 
farming  district.  Its  school  buildings  have 
fallen  far  behind  the  rapid  growth  in  school 
population.  Altlio  times  are  hard  and  money 


is  scarce,  the  people  of  Scottsbluff  have  defi¬ 
nitely  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  contin¬ 
ued  wise  expenditures  for  their  schools.  From 
the  first,  opposition  to  the  bond  issue  was  keen 
and  definite.  Supt.  E.  L.  Rouse  organized  a 
campaign  to  give  the  taxpayers  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  their  schools  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  need  for  the  proposed  new  building.  When 
the  facts  were  all  in,  the  verdict  came  quickly 
and  decisively.  Superintendent  Rouse  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  Scottsbluffs  patrons  for  his 
fearless,  clear-cut,  and  convincing  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  new  high  school  bonds. 


SUPPORT  THE  REORGANIZED  STATE 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Here  is  a  real  test  of  loyalty  to  the  teaching 
profession  in  Nebraska.  The  State  Teachers’ 
Association  is  reorganized.  A  permanent 
secretary,  E.  M.  Hosman,  has  been  chosen. 

%J  J  y 

What  is  now  needed  is  100%  membership  in  the 
new  organization. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  should  have 
at  once  15,000  paid  memberships.  Then  it  can 
do  something.  Every  city  superintendent  and 
principal  of  a  village  school  should  at  once 
urge  their  teachers  to  enroll,  100%  strong,  in 
the  Association.  Every  county  superintendent 
should  urge  the  100%.  enrollment  of  her  teach¬ 
ers.  Then  Nebraska  will  have  an  effective  state 
wide  organization  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  affiliate  all  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state  on  a  truly  professional  basis. 

Every  educator  should  lend  his  utmost  in 
fluence  to  the  good  cause.  Back  up  the  new 
Secretary.  Secure  and  send  in  memberships 
at  once.  With  a  strong  state-wide  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  school  interests  of  the  state  will  be 
safeguarded.  Such  an  organization  will  dis¬ 
tribute  reliable  school  information  to  all  its 
members,  insist  upon  business  economy  in 
school  expenditures,  advocate  salaries  which 
will  attract  the  best  teachers,  and  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  place  and  to  promote  worthy 
teachers. 

Act  now.  Send  in  your  membership  fees  at 
once.  Urge  others  to  do  likewise.  Membership 
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in  the  big  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association 
is  good  educational  insurance,  and  withal  a 
good  recommendation  to  the  professional 
teacher. 


EARLY  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS  SHOW 
SLIGHT  INCREASES 

i 

After  two  state  school  board  conventions 
have  honestly  considered  the  matter  of  reason¬ 
able  school  economy,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  early  elections  show  a  tendency  toward 
slight  increases.  Boards  of  education  and  tax¬ 
payers  are  unwilling  to  cripple  the  schools. 
Rigid  reviews  of  salary  schedules  show  that 
extreme  care  and  economy  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed.  School  boards  find  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose  first-class  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers. 

Among  the  early  promotion  changes  re¬ 
ported  are  the  following  with  salary  and  loca¬ 
tion  changes  shown: 

1921-2  Educator  1922-3 

Columbus  $3600.  .C.  Ray  Gates. Grand  Island  .. $4000 
David  City  3000..  R.  R.  McGee.  .Columbus  ....  3200 
Havelock.  3000.. Frank  Adams.  MilwaukeeNor’l  3800 

Ord .  3000.  .E.  M.  Hosman.Sec’y  N.S.T.A.  3600 

Haigler  . .  1600. .  W.L.Sherrard .  Benkelman  ...  1900 
Gothenburg2800.  .C.  E.  Collett.  .  Lexington  ....  3000 

Superintendents  and  principals  reported 
among  those  re-elected  in  the  same  position 
with  increases  in  salary  are  in  part  as  follows: 


Educator  Place  1921-2  1922-3 

George  E.  DeWolf ..  Plattsmouth  . $3200  $3500 

L.  R.  Gregory . Tecumseh  .  3000  3200 

R.  F.  Essert . Alma  .  2400  2500 

E.  L.  Rouse . Scottsbluff  .  5000  5250 

C.  A.  Bowers . Exeter  .  2400  2500 

Prin.  R.  H.  Yankie. Grand  Island .  2700  3200 

O.  A.  Wirsig . Kearney  .  3500  3750 

H.  M.  Eaton . Dakota  City .  2025  2500 

R.  A.  Bixler . Emerson  .  2700  2750 

M.  C.  Letter . Lincoln  .  6000  6500 


Among  those  reported  as  re-elected 
same  salary  are  the  following: 


Educator 

C.  B.  Mapes . 

J.  A.  Doremus.. 
L.  W.  Weisel.... 
John  A.  Denning 
C.  E.  Rennolds.. 
R.  B.  Beddell... 
Roscoe  H.  White 

C.  E.  Mason . 

Jas.  V.  Skinkle.. 
A.  J.  Stoddard.. 
H.  H.  Reimund. 
L.  J.  Surface. . . . 
H.  B.  Simon. . . . 
R.  E.  Bailey. . . . 
A.  H.  Dixon . 


Place 

Bethany  . 

Aurora . 

Geneva  . 

Trenton  . 

Culbertson  . 

Fairmont . 

Potter  . 

Creighton  . 

Blair  . 

Beatrice  . 

Tekamah  . 

Albion  . 

Norfolk  . 

Newman  Grove. 
University  Place 


at  the 


Salary 
.$2500 
.  3000 
.  2800 
.  2200 
.  2000 
.  2500 
.  2025 
.  2200 
.  3600 
.  4000 
.  3000 
.  3000 
.  3400 
.  2400 
.  3000 


Where  boards  of  education  have  selected 
new  superintendents  to  replace  experiencd 
men  who  have  left  for  any  cause,  the  salary 
paid  the  new  man  has  generally  been  much 
higher  than  the  initial  salary  paid  to  the 
predecessor.  On  the  whole,  early  reelections 
show  a  wholesome  trend,  and  indicate  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  progressive  communities  to  have 
the  schools  hampered  in  any  Avav. 


CHARMING  STORIES  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  TOTS 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY 


NEBRASKA’S  SUMMER  DRESS 

The  train  is  a  needle,  the  tracks  are  thread, 

The  ties  are  tucks,  I  guess, 

That  trim  the  gay  green  petticoat 
Of  Nebraska’s  summer  dress. 

Her  mantle  is  the  shining  dew 
That  spangles  a  coat  of  brown, 

And  fences  are  fancy  stitches  thru 
The  seams  of  her  smart  new  gown. 

Her  head  dress  is  a  fleecy  cloud 
Beneath  a  shade  of  blue. 

The  sun  is  her  lover,  fond  and  proud 
Of  his  lady  decked  anew. 

Shine,  shine,  old  sun!  When  spring  is  gone 
And  summer  too  shall  pass, 

Jack  Frost  will  fly  over  dale  and  down 

With  a  russet  cloak  for  the  lass.  — L.  J.  M. 


HOW  CORN  CAME  TO  THE  WINNEBAGOES 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  the  tribes  of  the 
Winnebago  were  ruled  by  a  mighty  chief.  He 
was  feared  by  his  enemies  but  his  own  people 
honored  him  for  his  courage  and  endurance. 
For  manv  years  the  heart  of  the  chief  was  sad 
for  he  had  no  child  but  at  last  one  summer 
morning  the  handmaiden  of  his  squaw  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  door  of  his  teepee. 

“My  mistress  sends  you  greeting”,  said  she, 
“and  bids  me  tell  vou  that  this  day  vou  are 
father  of  a  son”. 

“It  is  well”,  said  the  chief,  “the  south  wind 
has  brought  him  and  South  Wind  shall  he  be 
called”. 
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The  baby  grew  into  a  fine  healthy  boy.  ‘"To¬ 
day  a  child,  tomorrow  a  warrior",  said  his 
father,  but  the  others  said  among  themselves, 
“He  will  never  be  a  warrior.  He  is  not  like  his 
father.  He  is  like  the  gentle  south  wind  whose 
name  he  bears". 

At  last  the  boy  grew  to  manhood.  He  had 
been  trained  to  run,  to  shoot  a  bow  and  arrow 
and  to  ride  a  horse,  but  better  than  anv  of  these 
he  loved  to  roam  over  the  prairies  where  it 
was  said  the  wild  creatures  came  at  his  call. 

The  Messenger’s  Strange  Tale 

One  day  a  messenger  came  into  the  camp  of 
the  Winnebagoes  with  a  strange  tale.  He  said 
that  as  he  was  passing  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream  he  had  seen  a  wonderful  bird.  It  had 
the  shape  of  a  turkey  but  its  plumage  was  of 
green  and  gold  and  it  was  twice  the  size  of 
anv  turkey  that  he  had  ever  seen.  As  he 
looked  it  rose  far  above  the  tree  tops  and  flew 
from  his  sight. 

After  the  story  was  told  the  chief  sat  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  then  turning  to  his  son  he 
said,  ‘"Such  game  is  worthy  of  the  arrow  of  a 
prince.  Go,  my  son,  and  bring  me  the  great 
bird'’. 

South  Wind  went  eagerly  into  the  forest. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  beautiful  bird  with  the 
green  and  gold  plumage.  The  birds  above  his 
head  sang,  “South  Wind  is  coming".  The  wild 
creatures  peeped  out  from  the  grass  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “South  Wind,  our  friend,  is  here". 

For  two  days  South  Wind  journeyed  past 
wood  and  stream.  For  two  nights  he  slept  be¬ 
neath  the  stars.  On  the  third  day  he  reached 
the  place  near  which  the  turkey  had  been  seen. 
He  hid  in  some  bushes  and  waited.  After  a 
long  time  he  saw  a  dark  speck  in  the  sky.  It 
grew  larger  and  larger  till  at  last  it  showed  the 
outlines  of  a  turkey  hen.  She  circled  above 
South  Wind’s  head  then  came  slowly  down  and 
lighted  on  the  branch  of  a  nearby  tree.  South 
Wind  dropped  on  one  knee  and  fitted  an  arrow 
to  his  bow.  Then  he  paused.  How  beautiful 
the  bird  was !  How  her  green  and  gold  plumage 
shone  in  the  sunshine !  What  a  pity  to  see  it 
drenched  in  blood.  What  a  pity  that  thos? 
strong,  fleet  wings  should  be  forever  stilled. 
South  Wind  rose  to  his  feet.  His  bow  and 


arrow  dropped  from  his  hand.  The  beautiful 
bird  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  She 
waited  a  moment  then  spread  her  wings  and 
flew  away  as  she  had  come. 

The  Chief  Scolds  South  Wind 

Idle  wise  men  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  sitting 
in  council  with  the  chief  when  South  Wind 
reached  his  father’s  teepee.  “So  you  have  re¬ 
turned”,  said  the  chief,  “Where  is  the  great 
bird?”  Then  South  Wind  told  all  that  he  had 
seen — all  that  had  happened.  The  old  chief 
was  very  angry.  “Did  I  not  send  you  to  bring 
the  bird?"  he  cried,  “and  you  return  empty 
handed.  Even  now  your  people  need  food. 
Even  now  we  council  as  to  how  we  may  best 

C/ 

obtain  it  for  them,  yet  you  bring  them  nothing. 
What  right  have  you  to  the  name  of  Prince?, 
Let  me  see  your  face  no  more  till  you  can  serve 
your  people". 

South  Wind  went  sadly  forth  into  the  forest. 
There  he  built  his  lonely  hut — his  only  friends 
the  wild  creatures  that  he  had  always  loved. 

One  day  the  men  of  the  village  heard  a 
whirring  noise.  Looking  up  they  saw  a.  green 
and  gold  turkey  circling  above  them.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  came  till  at  last  she  let  fall  from 
beneath  her  wing  an  ear  of  blue  corn.  Then 
she  flew  away. 

The  men  took  up  the  corn.  They  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  They  tasted  the 
kernels  and  found  that  they  were  good.  The 
rest  they  planted  in  the  ground  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  field  of  green  corn  waved  golden  tas¬ 
sels  in  the  sunshine.  The  summer  passed,  the 
corn  ripened  and  the  Indians  gathered  it.  Part 
they  ate  and  part  they  saved  for  seed.  Then 
they  sang  with  great  rejoicing, 

“The  turkey  gave  us  food. 

We  shall  never  hunger  again. 

AT  ere  is  South  Wind — 

South  Wind,  the  kind,  the  gentle, 

South  Wind  who  spared  the  turkey?” 

The  chief  heard  the  singing  and  was  glad. 
He  called  his  messenger.  “Go  to  South  Wind”, 
said  he,  “and  sav  that  his  father  bids  him 
return”. 

So  South  Wind  came  home  at  last  to  live 
among  the  people  he  had  served. 
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LITTLE  TOM  THUMB 

When  Eleanor  Curtis  was  nine  years  old  she 
came  with  her  father,  mother  and  baby  brother 
to  live  in  a  little  town  in  Nebraska..  As 
Eleanor  is  now  a  grandmother,  you  will  see 
that  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

In  those  da}^s  there  Avere  fewer  people  in 
Nebraska  than  there  are  today  but  of  flowers 
and  birds  and  the  sIial  Avild  creatures  of  Avood 
and  prairies  there  Avere  many  more. 

Not  far  from  Eleanor's  home  was  a  little 
creek.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  hid  in  the  thicket 
of  brush  along  the  creek  bank  and  once 
Eleanor  had  seen  a  timber  Avolf  there.  He 
scampered  away  when  he  saw  her  but  neverthe¬ 
less  Eleanor  caught  tight  hold  of  her  father's 
hand  and  declared  that  she  would  never  come 
to  the  creek  alone. 

It  was  the  Arery  day  on  which  she  saAV  the 
Avolf  that  they  found  Tom  Thumb  and  his 
brothers.  Eleanor  and  her  father  were  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  path  toward  home  when  they  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  chorus  of  shrill  squawks  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  tree  almost  above  their 
heads. 

“Jays",  said  Mr.  Curtis,  “I  Avonder  what  is 
the  matter'’.  He  swung  himself  up  into  the 
crotch  of  the  tree  so  he  could  look  into  the 
nest. 

“They  seem  so  troubled”,  said  he,  “I  am 
afraid  that  something  has  happened  to  their 
mother".  His  fears  proved  true  for  daylight 
faded  and  night  came  but  no  mother  bird  ap¬ 
peared.  Then  Eleanor's  father  climbed  the 
tree  again,  but  this  time  he  had  in  his  hand 
a  basket  half  filled  with  bits  of  cotton  cloth. 
How  the  bluejays  squawked  as  he  lifted  them 
out !  It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  so  much 
noise  could  come  from  such  tiny  throats. 

“Here  are  your  little  orphans”,  said  Father 
Curtis  as  he  took  the  basket  into  the  house. 
“Can  you  keep  them  from  starving?” 

“I’ll  try”,  replied  Eleanor.  “Oh,  Father,  do 
you  think  that  I  can  make  them  live?” 

“Well,  three  of  them  look  fine.  Thev’re  be- 
ginning  to  get  feathers  and  ought  soon  to  be 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  but  I  don’t  know 
about  this  one.  He’s  a  little  Tom  Thumb". 
He  lifted  the  tiny  creature  in  his  hand. 


“SquaAvk,  squaAvk",  Avent  Tom  Thumb.  Father 
laughed  and  put  him  down.  “You  are  far 
from  a  dead  bird'7,  said  he,  “as  long  as  you 
can  make  a  noise  like  that”,  and  mother  cried, 
“Oh  hush!  He'll  wake  the  baby!” 

Father  shoAved  Eleanor  Iioav  to  feed  the  little 
birds  moistened  bread.  What  fun  it  Avas  to 
drop  the  bits  into  the  Avide-open  mouths. 

“Tabby  Avill  have  to  sleep  in  the  woodshed 
tonight”,  said  mother,  shaking  her  head.  I'm 
afraid  that  it  will  be  the  old  story  of  the  cat 
and  the  canary”. 

“Oh,  no",  said  Eleanor,  “father  is  going  to 
make  the  birds  a  cage  and  I  will  teach  Tabby 
better  manners”. 

Next  morning  Eleanor  could  hardly  wait 
to  look  at  her  pets.  “Why”,  she  exclaimed, 
“Only  tAvo  are  here”. 

“Yes”,  said  mother  kindly,  “I  took  them 
aAvay.  I  am  afraid  that  the  change  was  too 
much  for  them”. 

“Oh  mother,  did  they  die?” 

“Yes,  dear,  but  I  believe  that  these  tAvo  are 
going  to  be  all  right.  See  how  bright  they 
look”. 

“Why,  here  is  Tom  Thumb”,  exclaimed 
Eleanor.  “He  Avasn’t  the  one  to  die  after  all”, 
and  she  ran  to  get  the  birds  some  breakfast. 

Father  Curtis  made  the  cage  of  willow  tAvigs 
bent  and  woven  together.  It  Avas  a  Arery  nice 
cage  with  perches  and  a  little  swing.  In  one 
corner  was  a  warm  nest. 


For  a  few  days  the  birds 
all  of  the  time  but  at  last  they  pushed  each 
other  out  and  it  was  not  many  days  before  Tom 
Thumb  and  Brother  Ben,  the  larger  bird  was 
called,  were  hopping  from  perch  to  swing  and 
chasing  each  other  all  about  the  cage. 

Brother  Ben  continued  to  be  the  larger  and 
stronger  o.f  the  tAvo — a  fact  which,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  he  often  used  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.  At  meal  time  he  crowded  his  weaker 
brother  away  from  the  food  and  did  not  let 
him  come  near  till  his  own  hunger  was  satis¬ 
fied. 

One  daAT  Eleanor  gave  them  some  bits  of 
broken  bread.  As  usual  Brother  Ben  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  meal  when  Tom  Thumb  darted 
forAvard  and  seized  a  piece  of  bread  in  his 


stayed  in  their  nest 
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bill.  Brother  Ben  sprang  to  the  perch  and 
reaching  down  caught  the  little  bird  by  his 
tail.  Back  and  forth  he  swung  him  till  poor 
Tommy  was  thankful  to  drop  the  bread  and 
creep  back  to  his  corner. 

At  last,  however,  all  this  came  to  an  end. 
One  day  Eleanor  found  the  cage  door  open. 
Brother  Ben  was  gone  and  though  she  searched 
far  and  wide  she  never  saw  him  again. 

If  Tom  was  sorry  that  his  tormentor  was 
gone  he  never  showed  it.  With  plenty  to 
eat  he  was  soon  a  full-grown  bird,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  affairs  about  him.  He  never 
failed  to  scold  Tabby  the  minute  that  she  came 
into  the  room.  The  only  sign  of  hearing  him 
that  Tabby  gave  was  a  nervous  twitching  of 
her  yellow  tail  as  if  she  might  have  said. 
“Squawk  away,  young  thing.  I  was  here  be¬ 
fore  you  were  ever  heard  of". 

Each  afternoon  mother  rocked  the  baby  to 
sleep.  While  she  rocked  and  sang  Tom  swung 
back  and  forth,  his  bright  eves  watching.  When 
mother  had  tiptoed  to  the  crib  and  laid  baby 
down  Tom  would  burst  out  shrieking  and  sing¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Of  course  baby 
wakened  and  cried  and  had  to  be  rocked  to 
sleep  again.  This  trick  lasted  till  mother  found 
that  by  putting  a  cloth  over  Tom's  cage  at 
baby's  nap  time  lie  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on.  Then  there  was  no  more  trouble. 

One  day  Eleanor  found  Tom  out  of  his 
cage  hopping  about  the  room.  She  put  him 
back  being  careful  to  fasten  the  cage  door 
well.  In  a  little  while  she  found  him  out 
again.  “Mother”,  said  she,  “did  vou  let  Tom 
out?” 

“Xo”,  said  mother,  “I  did  not*'. 

“Well,  somebody  did",  said  Eleanor,  "lie- 
cause  I  fastened  the  door  tight”. 

“Let's  watch*’,  said  mother.  “I  think  I 
know  who  the  culprit  is”. 

So  they  fastened  the  door  and  sat  down  to 
watch.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Saucv 
Tom  hopped  along  his  perch,  took  the  wire 
hook  in  his  bill,  pulled  it  back  and  pushed 
open  the  door. 

That  night  Father  Curtis  made  a  new  fast¬ 
ening  for  Tom’s  door.  It  was  part  of  an  old 
watch  chain  with  a  ring  and  snap.  For  a  few 


days  this  worked  very  well.  Then  one  day 
Tom  was  out  again.  He  had  solved  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  snap. 

“I  think'1.,  said  father,  “that  a  bird  that  is 
clever  enough  to  do  a  thing  like  that  ought  to 
be  alloAved  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases”. 

“Oh,  he  would  flv  away”,  protested  Eleanor. 

But  tho  Tom  had  the  freedom  of  the  house 
after  that  he  did  not  fly  away.  These  were 
trying  da  vs  for  Tabby.  The  moment  that 
she  came  into  the  room  Tom  would  fly  at  her 
with  an  awful  squawk.  After  darting  back 
and  forth  at  her  for  a  few  times  he  would 
finally  light  on  her  back  while  poor  Tabby  ran 
about  in  a  great  fright.  Only  when  she  started 
for  the  door  did  Tom  quit  his  place  and  then 
sat  ready  to  renew  the  attack  if  she  appeared 
again. 

I  wish  that  I  might  say  that  Tom  lived  to 
a  good  old  age  but  since  this  is,  a  true  story  I 
must  tell  it  as  it  really  happened. 

Tom  had  his  own  ideas  about  hygiene  and 
one  of  them  was  that  he  did  not  need  a  bath. 
Mother  Curtis  was  greatly  distressed  about  this 
and  when  the  hot  days  of  summer  came  she 
felt  that  he  could  not  be  clean  without  it.  “It’s 
just  because  he  never  had  a  mother  to  teach 
him”,  she  said,  “If  I  could  make  him  take  one 
good  bath  he  would  find  out  how  nice  it  is'’. 

So  one  day  mother  decided  to  try  it.  She 

fixed  a  basin  of  cool  water  and  tried  to  coax 

Tom  into  it.  He  perched  on  the  brim  and 

even  took  a  drink  but  would  go  no  farther. 

Mother  took  him  in  her  hand  and  put  him  in. 

He  struggled  to  free  himself  but  she  held  him 

firmly  till  his  feathers  were  well  drenched. 

Then  she  let  him  go  thinking  that  he  would 

soon  shake  himself  dry  but  all  the  afternoon  he 

« 

sat  on  his  perch,  a  shivering  and  forlorn  little 
creature.  He  knew  what  was  best  for  himself 
after  all  for  he  was  never  the  same  again.  He 
drooped  till  he  died  two  days  later,  leaving  of 
happy  little  Tom  Thumb  only  a  sweet  and 
tender  memory. 

ft/ 

Before  It’s  Too  Late 

I  shall  pass  thru  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing  that  I  can  do,  therefore,  or  any  kindness  I 
can  show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass 
this  way  again. — Stephen  Grellet 
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TYPICAL  STUDY  OF  A  EUROPEAN  COUNTRY 

ROSE  B.  CLARK,  State  Teachers’  College,  Peru 


1.  Where  is  this  country  ? 

2.  Is  it  on,  or  near,  an  important  commercial 
highway  ? 

3.  Are  the  neighboring  nations  friendly? 
Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  its  location? 

5.  What  are  the  distadvantages  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  ? 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  its  boundaries, — 
(a)  natural?  (b)  artificial?  Do  the  bound¬ 
aries  favor  unity  within  the  area? 

7.  What  natural  regions  are  included  in  the 
area?  State  briefly  the  characteristics  of 
each  as  to  relief,  good  soil  areas,  minerali¬ 
zation. 

8.  Does  the  relief  of  the  country  favor  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  among  the  people? 

9.  What  is  the  area?  The  population ?  Com¬ 
pare  with  France. 

10.  If  this  is  an  “old"  country,  did  it  gain  or 
lose  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty? 

11.  If  it  is  a  “new"  country,  on  what  grounds 
(racial,  linguistic,  economic,  historic)  does 
it  base  its  claim  to  independence? 

12.  What  is  the  density  of  population  per 
square  mile?  What  does  this  fact  signify  as 
to  (a)  living  conditions,  (b)  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  ? 

13.  What  is  the  basis  in  climate  for  (a)  the 
development  of  human  energy?  (b)  food 
production?  Determine  this  by 

location  of  the  area  with  regard  to 
selected  isotherms — (January  32  de¬ 
grees;  July  68  degrees). 

Location  of  the  area  with  regard  to  the 
paths  of  cyclonic  storms. 

Amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall 
throughout  the  year. 

14.  ITow  much  food  is  produced;  starches? 
sugar  ?  proteids  ?  fats  ? 

15.  What  foods  are  imported? 

16.  What  per  cent  of  the  population  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming? 

17.  Who  owns  the  land :  The  nobility,  the  com- 
*  mune  or  mir,  peasant,  proprietors,  the 

church,  etc.  ? 

18.  What  special  laws  do  you  discover  with 
regard  to  land  ownership? 

19.  What  are  your  conclusions  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  self-support — in  food — for  this 
country? 


20.  What  materials  for  clothing  are  found 
here — (a)  cotton,  (b)  wool,  (c)  silk,  (d) 
flax,  (e)  hides  and  skins? 

21.  What  minerals,  fundamental  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  are  found  here?  Yearly  production? 
(The  three  greatest  industrial  nations  have 
an  annual  coal  output  of  from  2  to  6  tons 
per  capita.  Make  comparison.)  Con¬ 
clusions. 

22.  Locate  the  leading  coal,  iron  and  copper 
fields.  Are  these  locations  favorable  for 
present  development? 

23.  How  important  is  the  timber  resources? 

24.  What  are  the  leading  manufactures? 
Why  ?  What  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  manufacturing? 

25.  What  reasons  can  you  discover  for  the 
location  and  growth  of  the  five  leading 
cities? 

25.  Is  the  country  well  equipped  as  to  trans¬ 
portation  facilities?  Make  note  of  the 
mileage  of  railways,  waterways,  highways. 
What  parts  of  the  country  are  best  served 
with  railways?  Why? 

27.  What  is  the  value  (in  dollars)  of  the 
foreign  trade?  Compare  with  that  of 
Britain. 

28.  What  are  the  leading  exports  and  im¬ 
ports?  Interpret  these  facts  with  regard 
to  home  production,  use  in  home  industries, 

.  tariff  policy,  and  reciprocity  agreements, 
home  and  foreign  demand. 

29.  With  what  countries  do  they  trade? 

30.  What  foreign  possessions  has  this  country, 
and  what  is  their  value  to  the  ruling  coun¬ 
try  ? 

31.  What  is  the  status  of  the  people  culturally, 
as  determined  by — The  per  cent  of  illiter¬ 
acy?  The  home  life  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  ?  The  ideals  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  literature,  art,  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  religion?  Their  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  (industrial,  social)  ?  The  character 
of  their  present  government?  The  char¬ 
acter  of  their  present  leaders? 

32.  What  changes  seem  to  be  needed  with  re¬ 
gard  to — National  boundaries?  Land  ten¬ 
ure?  Trade  regulations?  System  of  tax¬ 
ation?  Treatment  of  racial  minorities? 
The  educational  system  ?  The  right  of 
franchise?  Emigration,  or  immigration? 
Conservation  of  natural  resources  ? 
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REINFORCING  THE 

HOWARD 

Spelling  naturally  links  with  language.  It 
belongs  to  the  composition  side  of  every  sub¬ 
ject,  for  onty  when  the  pupil  expresses  himself 
through  writing  has  he  need  to  spell.  To  give 
more  force  to  the  spelling  exercise,  therefore, 
we  must  connect  it  closely  with  written  lan¬ 
guage  work. 

Usually  spelling  is  taught  by  itself.  It  is 
made  a  perfunctory  drill  which  the  pupil  takes 
as  a  kind  of  “bitter  medicine".  Doubtless,  for 
practical  reasons,  we  shall  have  to  continue 
drilling  on  “the  hundred  demons”,  and  other 
fundamental  word  lists,  but  even  these  drills 
might  be  taken  more  gladly  if  there  were  some 
sort  of  motivation  given  to  them. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Spelling  School 

In  olden  days  the  “spelling  school”  was  de¬ 
vised  to  help  out.  It  served  a  good  purpose. 
A  spirit  of  competition  came  through  it  which 
stimulated  much  zest  in  the  effort  to  learn  to 
spell.  Some  very  keen  spellers  were  developed 
in  the  good  old  davs. 

The  “spelling  school”  idea  is  still  employed 
in  many  schools  in  the  form  of  “spelling 
matches”,  wherein  sides  are  chosen  and  a 
“spelling  down”  process  occurs.  These  devices 
offer  a  helpful  means  of  stirring  up  competitive 
effort  and  bring  some  good  results ;  but  at  best 
they  are  only  a  kind  of  artificial  stimulus. 

Spelling  for  Service 

A  more  natural  and  lasting  motivation  for 
this  necessary  work  should  be  found.  Here  is 
a  dominant  idea  that  needs  cultivating :  Spell¬ 
ing  should  he  studied  not  for  the  sake  of  spell¬ 
ing  hut  for  the  sake  of  service. 

Thought  can  be  clearly  expressed  in  written 
form  only  when  the  proper  words  are  chosen 
and  spelled  correctly.  To  save  the  reader's 
time  and  to  prevent  misunderstanding ,  our 
choice  of  words  and  our  word  forms  must  he 
right.  The  following  rather  amusing  blund¬ 
ers,  taken  from  pupils’  papers  of  various 
grades,  illuminate  this  point: 

“I  fell  down  and  hit  my  forehead  near  mv 

«/  «/ 

temper ”. 


SPELLING  LESSON 

R.  DRIGGS 

“I  spilled  the  water  all  over  me  and  got  a 
whipping  after  words ”. 

“One  day  I  was  playing  hide  and  seek  and 
I  stumbled  over”. 

“We  went  on  a  dear  hunt”. 

“The  man  was  taken  to  the  hospitable ”. 

A  blundering  use  of  words  is  far  too  common 
among  Americans.  In  some  cases,  as  just  illus¬ 
trated,  the  mistakes  are  harmlessly  amusing. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  are  almost  tragic. 
Often  the  blunders  in  business  through  mis- 
choice  of  words  or  misspelling  becomes  very 
costly.  A  concerted  effort  will  be  required  to 
clear  away  this  carelessness  and  the  stupidity 
that  characterizes  our  common  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

Learn  Necessary  Words  of  Subject 

Here  is  work  for  every^  teacher  in  all  subjects. 
Each  study  can  be  carried  forward  only  as  the 
pupil  learns  the  necessary  words  through  which 
the  subject  is  expressed.  Geography,  history, 
science,  literature,  language,  and  other  subjects, 
have  their  special  vocabularies.  These  must  be 
learned  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  studies. 

Teachers  and  pupils  both  have  been  inclined 
to  slight  this  essential  word  work.  The  result 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  faculty  examination 
papers.  Lacking  a  mastery  of  the  terms,  the 
pupil  is  constantly  failing  to  say  clearly  what 
he  means.  He  should  have  been  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  word  drill  in  connection  with  the  work. 
To  this  help  he  is  entitled  in  pursuing  any 
subject. 

Gaining  True  Word  Skill 

Vocabulary  building  is  especially  a  vital 
part  of  the  language  lesson.  In  dealing  with 
any  project  in  composition,  oral  or  written,  the 
teacher  must  help  the  pupil  to  find  the  apt, 
the  most  expressive  words,  and  train  him#  to 
enunciate  them  clearly  and  to  spell  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  If,  for  example,  the  class  is  being  led 
to  talk  of  birds,  let  the  pupils  learn  the  names 
of  birds,  and  the  various  words  expressing  bird 
action.  Or,  if  dealing  with  trees,  let  them 
learn  the  tree  names  and  terms.  Different 
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topics  call  for  different  groups  of  words.  To 
master  these  groups  is  to  enrich  the  vocabulary 
and  to  gain  skill  in  choosing  and  in  using 
words. 

Joyous  Working  With  Words 

A  right  attitude  towards  learning  new  words 
can  easily  be  stimulated  by  various  devices. 
In  the  lower  grades,  for  instance,  little  word 
games  may  be  played ;  as,  filling  a  bird  cago 
with  names  of  birds ;  filling  a  barn  with  names 
of  products  of  the  field;  filling  a  basket  with 
names  of  groceries.  Later,  blank-filling  exer¬ 
cises  in  choosing  apt  words  may  be  given.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  creating  of  poems,  descriptions,  and 
stories  will  bring  out  earnest  and  joyful  effort 
in  working  with  words. 

This  thought,  however,  should  be  kept  fore¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  pupil  and  teacher:  Not 
words  for  the  sake  of  words,  but  words  for 
the  sake  of  clearer  expression.  With  such  a 
motivating  idea  to  stimulate  his  effort  the  word 
learning  process  will  receive  a  real  reinforce¬ 
ment. 

LIVELY  GAMES  FOR  CHILDREN 
Joy  Gibson,  Colebridge,  Nebr. 

Games  which  require  team  work  are  of  great 
interest  to  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  real  value  of  such  games  lies  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  players,  each  one’s  effort 
being  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  team  rather 
than  to  use  his  skill  for  individual  glory.  I 
have  worked  out  the  following  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  good  results. 

A  Thrilling  Automobile  Race 

An  interesting  game  for  team  work  is  an 
automobile  race.  Teams  are  chosen,  each  one 
to  make  a  tour  around  the  world.  A  road  is 
marked  off  around  the  room.  Cars  are  chosen 
to  be  cut  from  magazines,  or  drawn.  Drivers 
are  selected  and  we  are  on  our  way. 

Perfect  attendance,  perfect  lessons,  and  per¬ 
fect  deportment,  each  means  so  many  miles  for 


the  team  in  a  day.  Failures  or  tardy  marks 
may  cause  an  “accident”  or  “puncture”  which 
means  the  delay  of  that  side  until  perfect  scores 
send  them  on.  Geography  may  be  introduced 
here  as  each  team  will  wish  to  visit  places  of 
interest,  where  it  must  remain  until  perfect 
lessons  enable  them  to  continue  their  trip. 

Spirited  Baseball  Game 

A  baseball  game  in  spelling  may  count  for 
several  hundred  miles  in  the  above  race.  Each 
team  chooses  a  pitcher,  catcher,  and  baseman  if 
necessary.  The  front  of  the  room  may  be  home, 
the  corners  the  bases.  The  pitcher  and  catcher 
from  one  side  and  a  batter  from  the  opposing 
side  take  their  places.  The  pitcher  pronounces 
the  words  which  the  batter  spells.  If  he  spells 
correctly  three  wTords  he  goes  to  first  base.  The 
next  batter  up  may  also  spell  the  words  cor¬ 
rectly  in  which  case  he  goes  to  first.  The  man 
on  first  moves  to  second.  A  score  is  made  by 
a  player  going  from  third  base  to  home.  If 
a  batter  misspells  one  word  it  goes  to  the 
catcher  who  may  put  the  batter  out  by  spelling 
it  correctly.  The  game  continues  in  this  waj^ 
until  one  side  has  made  three  outs,  when  the 
other  side  goes  to  bat.  Nine  innings  are  played, 
the  team  with  the  greater  number  of  scores 
winning.  This  game  may  also  be  played  with 
multiplication  tables,  or  states  and  capitals,  in 
which  case  the  catcher  must  try  to  put  the  bat¬ 
ter  out  by  giving  the  result  first. 


WORK  DONE  SQUARELY 

The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live, 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern-featured 
beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty; 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 
praise, 

But  finding  amplest  recompense  for  life’s  un¬ 
garlanded  expense 

In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

— Lowell 


flbarcb  l,  1867,  IRebrasfca  became  a  State*  B  IRebrasfca  program 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 


Special  Legislative  Session. 

The  special  session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature 
called  by  Governor  McKelvie  met  January  24  and  ad¬ 
journed  February  2.  Its  three  principal  acts  were: 

1.  Reduction  of  state  appropriations  for  the 
biennium  ending  July  1,  1923,  by  $2,051,755. 

2.  The  re-appropriation  of  $1,700,000  for  building 
the  State  Capitol. 

3.  Providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
road  building.  Besides  these  affirmative  acts,  it  de¬ 
feated  the  governor’s  tax  of  one-cent  a  gallon  on 
gasoline. 


Militia-Martial  Law. 

As  a  result  of  the  packing  house  strike  at  Nebraska 
City  and  conflict  between  the  strike-breakers  and  old 
employes,  Governor  McKelvie,  on  January  28,  declared 
martial  law  and  ordered  several  companies  of  militia, 
about  500  men,  into  camp  there.  On  February  17  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  the  strike  being  ended.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  expense  of  the  troops  will  amount 
to  about  $10,000,  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
special  session  for  that  purpose. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Retail  prices  of  food  for  the  year  1921  wTere  47% 
higher  in  Omaha  than  in  1913. 


State  taxes  exceed  county  taxes  in  twenty-one  Ne¬ 
braska  counties  by  $650,000,  according  to  data  se¬ 
cured  by  the  state  auditor’s  office. 


Miss  Clara  F.  Cooper,  principal  of  Webster  School, 
Omaha,  retired  on  January  30,  having  completed 
thirty-six  years  continuous  service  in  the  Omaha 
schools. 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Gilder,  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
started  January  8  on  his  third  trip  to  Arizona,  wThere 
he  will  carry  on  explorations  in  the  fields  of  archae¬ 
ology. 


The  cash  results  of  the  various  “drives”  in  Omaha 
for  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  during  the 
year  1921  were  over  $490,000,  about  $2.75  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city. 


Ex-Senator  Millard,  eighty-six,  died  January  13  at 
Omaha.  He  crossed  the  plains  in  1863  and  in  1866 
founded  the  Omaha  National  Bank.  His  large  for¬ 
tune  was  built  on  faith  in  Nebraska. 


An  oak  tree  recently  cut  down  at  Hubbell,  Ne¬ 
braska,  was  five  feet  in  diameter  and  had  520  rings 
of  annual  growth.  How  old  and  how  big  was  it 
when  Columbus  discovered  America? 


Miss  Dorothy  Dahlman,  daughter  of  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Dahlman,  has  begun  work  as  a  li- 
briarian  in  the  Omaha  Public  Library.  Her  mother 
is  a  woman  of  college  education  and  literary  taste. 


Derby  LaVinnie  is  the  romantic  name  of  a  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer  at  the  University  farm  that  made  the 


high  record  for  two-year-old  heifers  in  1921,  giving 
19,830  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days,  producing  860.54 
pounds  of  butter. 


The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Owners’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Norfolk,  January 
5.  It  was  organized  many  years  ago  to  discourage 
horse  stealing.  It  still  has  a  membership  of  over 
500  and  still  finds  work  to  do. 


The  roll  of  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  steadily 
shortens.  Three  Douglas  county  posts  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  are  about  to  consolidate. 
Some  years  ago  they  had  over  1100  members.  Now 
the  total  membership  is  141. 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  one  of  the  leading  farmers 
and  politicians  of  Ireland,  was  in  Nebraska  during 
January.  He  is  the  owner  of  large  areas  of  produc¬ 
tive  Nebraska  real  estate  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
farm  organizations  here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 


The  Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Omaha,  January  12,  adopted  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  drastic  reduction  in  public  expenditure  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  state  code  commission  act. 
About  35,000  members  of  the  union  are  in  Nebraska. 


A  calculation  made  at  Scottsbluff  shows  that  it 
costs  $2,030  to  operate  an  eighty-acre  irrigated  farm 
for  one  year.  The  water  charges  on  such  a  farm 
are  about  $400.  These  must  be  paid  whether  the 
land  is  farmed  or  not.  Intensive  farming  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  under  these  conditions. 


A  compilation  made  by  state  Tax  Commissioner 
Osborne  shows  that  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  public 
utilities  is  owned  by  various  cities  and  villages  of 
Nebraska.  Under  our  constitution  these  are  free 
from  all  taxation.  It  is  computed  that  if  they  were 
privately  owned  $68,000  of  state  taxes  would  be  col¬ 
lected  on  them. 


The  strike  in  Nebraska  packing  houses,  which 
began  December  5,  1921,  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  strikers  on  January  26.  In  South  Omaha  the 
vote  was  297,  for  returning  to  work  and  1,702  for 
staying  out.  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  the 
vote  was  much  the  same.  In  spite  of  this  the  head 
officers  of  the  packing  house  workers  association  at 
Chicago  called  the  strike  off  and  the  old  employees 
have  returned  to  their  jobs  so  far  as  possible. 


J.  H.  Rushton,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  creamery 
business  and  organizers  of  the  Fairmont  Creamery 
Company,  died  January  2,  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Rushton’s 
career  is  interwoven  with  the  development  of  the 
centralized  creamery  business  in  Nebraska.  He  was 
school  superintendent  and  lawyer  until  1883,  when  he 
came  from  Illinois  to  Nebraska.  In  1884  he  joined 
in  organizing  the  Fairmont  Creamery  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000.  At  his  death  it  had  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $6,000,000  with  branches  in  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 
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Prang — 

the  standard  in  school  water  colors 


'"THE  story  of  the  development  of 
A  water  color  work  in  the  schools  is 
largely  the  story  of  Prang  School  Water 
Colors. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  Louis  Prang  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  satisfactory  and  inex¬ 
pensive  box  of  school  water  colors.  The 
name  Prang  at  once  became  the  symbol 
of  all  that  was  finest  in  school  water 
colors. 

That  it  remains  so  today  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  school  boards  of  the 
large  cities  are  specifying  “Prang  or 
equal.” 

Containing  from  io  to  twenty  per 
cent  more  color  value  than  any  others, 
these  colors  never  fail  to  blend  splen¬ 
didly,  making  smooth,  brilliant  and  uni¬ 
form  washes. 


Prang  Box  No.  3A  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  school  water  color  box  in  the 
country.  Containing  four  hard  cakes 
in  carmine  No.  1,  gamboge,  ultramarine 
No.  4,  and  black,  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  use  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades. 

Prang  Box  No.  8,  with  its  eight 
half-pans  of  semi-moist  colors,  is  in 
wide  use  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  where  a  more  extended  palette 
is  desired. 

If  you  would  prove  the  statements 
of  some  of  America’s  leading  color  ex¬ 
perts,  that  “there  have  never  been  any 
better  school  water  colors  than  those  of 
Prang”,  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  trial 
box. 


The  American  Crayon  Company 

Established  1835 

Sandusky,  Ohio  New  York 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

The  University  Museum  has  received  a  complete 
set  of  characteristic  fossils  of  central  Texas,  which 
is  very  valuable  for  instructional  purposes. 

Prof.  J.  Warshaw,  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages,  will  conduct  a  tour  of  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain  and  Germany  this  summer. 

The  University  has  received  a  complete  set  of 
specimens  representing  the  geological  formations 
penetrated  in  deep  drilling  for  oil  at  Agate,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Five  thousand  medical  cases  a  year  have  been 
handled  for  the  last  three  years  at  the  University 
Dispensary,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Webb.  All 
students  are  entitled  to  this  service,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  compulsory. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Senning,  of  the  department  of  Political 
Science,  gave  an  address  before  the  Wymore  Com¬ 
munity  Club  recently  on  “The  Community  Club  as  an 
Organ  of  Public  Opinion”. 

Dean  E.  A.  Burnett,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
announces  the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  at  least 
two  summers  of  practical  farm  experience  on  the  part 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Agriculture. 

“The  Corn  Eaters  of  America”  is  the  title  of  a  film 
that  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Condra  of  the 
department  of  Conservation  and  Survey.  It  shows 
the  play  staged  recently  at  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  interest  of  a  wider  use  of  corn. 

Evans  A.  Worthley,  former  student  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  spent  several  days  at  the 
University  recently  as  a  member  of  the  Life  Service 
Commission.  Interviews  were  held  with  many  stu¬ 
dents  regarding  their  life  plans. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Lees  has  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
relief  from  the  duties  of  Provost  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health.  He  will  give  his  time  to 
class  work  and  service  as  chairman  of  the  department 
of  Ancient  Languages. 

Coach  Fred  T.  Dawson  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  Men  in  conjunction  with  his  duties  as  coach  of 
football.  He  will  assume  part  of  the  duties  formerly 
exercised  by  Dean  Engberg,  who  is  continued  as 
Executive  Dean,  with  the  duties  of  Provost  attached. 

The  students  of  mechanical  engineering  have  con¬ 
structed  a  punch  and  shearing  machine  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  high  degree  of  engineering  ability.  It 
has  been  presented  to  the  University  and  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  the  department, 
the  coming  summer. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Farm,  spent  three 
days  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  early  Febru¬ 
ary,  holding  six  monster  meetings  and  several  con¬ 
ferences.  No  one  in  recent  years  has  made  as  deep 
an  impression  upon  both  faculty  and  student  body. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

A  study  of  reports  pertaining  to  Rural  Schools  of 
Buffalo  County,  Nebraska,  by  Hans  C.  Olsen,  has 
become  so  popular  that  calls  for  copies  from  state 
universities  all  over  the  United  States,  are  coming 
in  to  the  extension  department  daily.  To  date  750 
copies  have  been  put  into  the  mails.  The  collection 
of  data,  the  verification  of  accuracy,  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  table  and  the  preparation  for  publication 
of  this  report  has  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Olsen  and 
his  staff  of  clerks  for  over  a  year. 

Horace  Smithey,  famous  baritone  singer,  who  has 
for  the  last  three  years  been  studying  under  the 
noted  David  Bishpman,  has  been  secured  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  staff,  for  the  Department  of  Music.  Mr.  Smithey 
ranks  among  the  very  few  baritone  singers  in  the 
United  States  and  has  appeared  before  the  public 
repeatedly.  He  is  well  known  in  Kearney,  having 
taught  at  the  college  at  a  previous  summer  session. 

Ten  thousand  bulletins  for  the  summer  school  term 
are  now  being  mailed  out  by  the  extension  depart¬ 
ment  staff.  This  bulletin  is  very  attractive,  giving 
several  pictures  of  Kearney  and  the  college.  It 
features  several  new  courses  that  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  school. 

Prof.  Ralph  Noyer,  of  the  extension  department, 
addressed  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  last  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  on  the  “Outstanding  Personality  among 
Statesmen  and  Generals  of  the  Revolutionary  period”. 
The  talk  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  the  members. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Powell  of  the  rural  department,  just 
returned  from  the  meeting  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents  held  at  Lincoln.  He  reports  that  Kearney’s 
fame  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  a  result  of 
publications  sent  out  as  helps  to  teachers  from  the 
extension  department  of  this  college. 

The  Extension  Bulletin  No.  5,  “Educational  Seat 
Work  for  Primary  Grades”,  compiled  by  Malvina  V. 
Scott,  primary  superintendent,  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  first  print  of  750  copies  is  nearly  exhausted, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  another 
1000  copies  made. 

The  spring  tour  of  the  Glee  Club  is  now  being 
planned.  A  representative  of  the  school  is  already 
on  the  road  booking  engagements  for  the  tour.  A 
novel  feature  of  the  club  is  the  fact  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  20  trained  voices.  Prof.  L.  E.  Burton  and 
Miss  Ethel  Owen  will  accompany  the  club  as  specialty 
artists  whistling  and  violin  playing  respectively. 

Educational  rallies  were  recently  held  at  various 
places  in  Buffalo  county  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  superintendent.  Professors  R.  W.  Powell, 
Ralph  Noyer,  Doris  Smith,  Harold  Craig,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Noyer  and  Oscar  Drake,  a  local  attorney,  were  on 
programs  at  different  points  in  the  county. 

Four  high  schools  have  already  arranged  with  this 
school  for  special  assistance  in  coaching  plays  and 
entertainments.  Mrs.  Doris  Smith  of  the  Dramatic 
Art  Department,  has  recently  organized  a  study  cen¬ 
ter  at  Clarks,  Nebraska.  The  results  of  study  center 
work  was  shown  when  the  study  center  at  Colum¬ 
bus  put  on  a  play  which  netted  the  local  center 
over  $3D0.  Likewise  a  play  given  by  the  study  center 
at  Platte  Center  netted  over  $85. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

liniversit?  of  Denver 

19  2  2 

Two  Terms 

June  19  to  July  28 
July  31  to  September  1 

A  complete  list  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Supervisors  and  Teachers,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
desire  college  training  is  offered. 

A  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Denver  combines  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  study  in  a  first  class  university  with  the  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  detailed  information  write 

acting  Chancellor  W.  d.  ENGLE 

University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 


and  School  Supplies 


wlmTi 


with  only 

a  teakettle  and  charcoal  burner, 
added  to  the  world’s  store  of 
knowledge  and  to  opportunities 
of  the  future. 


Modem  Education — as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  modern  civilization — is  but 
Greater  Opportunity. 


Increase  opportunity  for  the 
American  youtb  through  Modern 
Equipment. 


Equipment  for  all 
Laboratories 


Agriculture 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 


General  School  Supplies 
Diplomas  and  Commencement 
Supplies 


Catalogs  sent  to  School  Men  upon  request 


A  Sign  •/  Qnallly 


A  Mirk  ./Smicr 


'for  Greater  National 
Progress  through 
Education”  A 


I 


ASign  Q/rQuality 


A  Mark  ^Service 


SERVICE 


Welch  M  anuf  acturing 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of  Scientific  Apparatus 


Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

The  high  school  debating  team  consisting  of  Wel¬ 
come  Wills,  Celia  Kizer,  and  Roscoe  Wright  met  its 
first  opponent,  Plattsmouth,  on  February  2,  and  won 
the  decision  two  to  one.  The  question,  “Resolved, 
That  the  movement  of  organized  labor  should  receive 
the  support  of  public  opinion”,  is  the  one  used  by 
high  schools  in  the  debating  conference.  The  team 
is  still  at  work  and  will  participate  in  other  debates 
in  the  future.  Miss  Marie  Faulhaber  of  the  high 
school  faculty  is  coaching  the  team. 

Miss  Mamie  Mutz,  of  the  art  department,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  study  center  in  public  school  art  at  Omaha; 
Prof.  A.  E.  Holch  has  one  at  Omaha  in  nature  study. 
Miss  Rosenquist,  kindergarten  supervisor,  complied 
with  a  request  to  return  to  Burchard  to  conduct  an¬ 
other  center. 

Miss  Rose  Clark,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ge¬ 
ography,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  in  the 
summer  school  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  her  work  to  begin  in  July  and 
continue  thru  the  second  term  of  the  session.  She 
spent  February  9  and  10  in  Humboldt  and  Pawnee 
City,  assisting  the  teachers  and  superintendent  in  the 
organization  and  teaching  of  their  geography  courses 
of  study.  She  is  also  preparing  a  group  of  studies  to 
be  used  in  the  Lincoln  city  schools  under  her  di¬ 
rection. 

At  its  last  monthly  meeting,  the  Dramatic  Club 
presented  two  short  plays,  Zona  Gale’s  “Uncle 
Jimmy”  and  “The  Young  Wonder”.  The  club  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  public  performance  to  be  given  in  the 
chapel  early  in  March. 

Supt.  L.  R.  Gregory  of  Tecumseh  was  in  Peru 
recently  and  gave  a  talk  to  the  college  sophomore 
class  on  the  conditions  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Nearly  forty  new  students  enrolled  in  the  college 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Mason  Yerkes,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  the  new 
instructor  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high 
school.  Mr.  Yerkes  began  his  work  the  first  of 
February  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  the  agri¬ 
culture  work  here  on  a  par  with  the  best  offered  in 
the  state. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Greene  gave  an  address  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  association  of  School  Boards  and 
Executives  held  in  Hastings  on  “Facts  about  Ne¬ 
braska  School  Taxes”. 

The  college  orchestra  recently  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  concert  program.  The  orchestra  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Vladimir  Jisa  and  rendered 
an  excellent  program.  Solo  numbers  with  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment  were  given  by  Miss  Mildred 
Hanks,  violin,  and  Mr.  George  Showalter,  voice. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  an  interesting  and  unique 
entertainment  recently  in  the  Training  Building.  It 
was  called  “A  trip  around  the  world”  and  included 
visits  to  Ireland,  Greenland,  Japan,  France  and 
America. 

Coach  Speer’s  college  quintet  has  been  having  a 
wonderfully  successful  season  so  far,  winning  all 
five  of  the  first  games  played. 

Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness  was  host  on  January  30  to  the 
members  of  the  College  Men’s  Club,  the  men  of  the 
faculty  and  some  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  a  noon-day  luncheon  held  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Training  Building.  Mr.  Frank  Tomson, 


a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Rotary  Club,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day  and  remained  over  to  speak  to 
the  faculty  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Everyone  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Tomson’s 
message. 

The  date  for  commencement  has  been  set  for  May 
26.  High  school  commencement  will  be  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  25.  Registration  for  the  summer  will  be 
June  2  and  3,  classes  to  begin  on  June  5.  The  sum¬ 
mer  term  will  be  an  eight  weeks  session. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bettcher,  who  spent  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  of  this  year  doing  advanced  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  returned  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester  and  is  assisting  in  supervision  work 
in  the  grammar  and  junior  high  departments  of  the 
training  school. 

Miss  Frances  Oman,  ’18,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  School  of  Music  at  Lincoln  last  year, 
has  entered  the  Dunbar  School  of  Opera  in  Chicago 
for  further  study. 

The  enrollment  showed  a  large  increase  for  the 
second  semester,  the  majority  of  the  new  matricu¬ 
lants  being  of  junior  and  senior  rank.  This  makes 
the  total  enrollment  of  matriculated  students  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  at  the  corresponding  time  of 
any  other  year. 

An  Alumni  Club  has  been  organized  among  the 
resident  graduates  of  the  school.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  will  be  to  promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  local  graduates  and  to  assist  in  making 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  annual  Homecoming 
Day  held  in  June  of  each  year. 

Several  radiophone  concerts  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  science  department  recently  which  have 
been  heard  and  appreciated  by  members  of  the  North¬ 
east  Nebraska  Radio  Club  and  others  over  the  state 
and  adjoining  states.  These  concerts  are  given  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  I.  H.  Britell  assisted  by  C.  R. 
Chinn  and  Earl  Schroer. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  gave  a  dinner  recently 
complimentary  to  President  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Conn. 
Fifty-one  people  wrere  seated  at  the  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  tables  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  Cross. 
A  three-course  dinner  was  followed  by  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  at  which  Professor  Britell  presided  as  toast¬ 
master.  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  American  beauty 
roses  was  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conn  by  Miss 
Elsie  Ford  Piper. 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  school  men  of 
Northeast  Nebraska  was  held  at  Wayne  on  February 
10.  About  fifty  school  men  were  peresent.  At  the 
afternoon  meetings  the  topics  “Our  Relation  to  the 
State  Association”  and  “School  Finance”  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  served  in  the 
calistheneum  followed  by  a  program  at  which  Supt. 
L.  J.  Surface  of  Albion  presided  as  toastmaster. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  J.  C.  Jensen,  director  of  the  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  radio  station,  issues  this  message  to  teachers 
of  Nebraska:  “There  are  many  ways  in  which 
teachers  may  utilize  the  radiophone  messages  which 
are  sent  daily  from  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  radio¬ 
phone.  station  at  8:50  a.  m.  and  4:00  p.  m.  The 
morning  bulletin  contains  in  addition  to  the  weather 
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New  York  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

nnounces  a  series  of  important  courses 
of  interest  to  School  Executives,  including 
special  conferences  on  the  following  subjects: 

STATE  EDUCATION,  led  by  the  following 

state  superintendents: 

DR.  T.  E.  FINEGAN,  Pennsylvania 
DR.  A.  B.  MEREDITH,  Connecticut 
and  others. 

CITY  EDUCATION,  led  by  the  following 

city  superintendents: 

DR.  W.  L.  ETTINGER,  New  York 
DR.  H.  S.  WEET,  Rochester 
DR.  FRANK  BALLOU,  Washington 
and  others. 

PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 

led  by 

MR.  W.  B.  ITTNER 
and  other  prominent  school  architects. 

In  addition,  the  Summer  School  will  offer  a  complete 
program  of  courses  in  education  for  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrators.  For  information,  address 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS,  Director 

Summer  School,  New  York  University 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


in'dis-pen'sa-ble 

4*  Impossible  to  be  dispensed 
with  or  done  without;  absolutely 
necessaiyor  requisite  I* 

This  word  best  describes 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 

library  of  every  teacher. 

When  questions  arise  in  the  history 
recitation,  in  language  work,  in  spelling,  or 
about  noted  people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags,  state 
seals,  etc.,  you  will  find  the  answer  in  this 
“  Supreme  Authority.”  There  is  a 
need  in  every  class  every  day. 

WHY  not  suggest  to 
to  your  principal  or 
superintendent  that 
a  copy  be  supplied 
for  your  school  ? 

Write  for 
Specimen  Pages, 

Terms,  etc. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.  U.S.A. 


States  Keep  on  Adopting  Our  Living  Language 


The  Reading  Circle  Board 

OF 


ADOPTS 

OUR  LIVING  LANGUAGE 

BY 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 

Tk  is  is  tke  tkirteentk  state  to  adopt  tkis  book.  Tke  otker  twelve  states  are  : 

ALABAMA  WISCONSIN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

INDIANA  MINNESOTA  MONTANA 

MISSISSIPPI  IOWA  WASHINGTON 

IDAHO  UTAH  COLORADO 

“None  hut  distinctively  good  books” 
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forecast  from  the  weather  bureau  at  Lincoln  the 
barometer,  temperature  and  wind  directions  as  ob¬ 
served  at  University  Place  at  the  time  of  sending. 
The  news  bulletin  following  the  weather  forecast 
contains  in  condensed  form  the  principal  news  items 
given  in  associated  press  dispatches  and  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  athletic  games  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  market  report  at  4:00  o’clock  has 
general  interest  in  every  rural  community  and  might 
profitably  be  studied  by  classes  in  agriculture. 

Delightful  was  the  presentation  of  the  Spanish 
play,  Los  Castillos  de  Torresmobles,  by  the  students 
in  Miss  Joy  Schreckengast’s  second  year  Spanish 
class  at  Nebraka  Wesleyan  University  on  the  evening 
of  February  11,  in  the  Wesleyan  auditorium.  The 
patronesses  were  the  deans  and  the  deans’  wives  and 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  Many  of  the  costumes  and  laces  worn  by  the 
cast  were  brought  from  Argentina  by  Miss  Schreck- 
engast,  who  resided  there  for  two  years. 

Bishop  E.  L.  Waldorf  of  the  Wichita  area  was  the 
guest  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  February  8  and  9.  He 
made  several  addresses  and  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  several  dinners.  The  Thursday  morning  meeting 
■was  especially  notable  for  at  this  time  over  one 
hundred  Wesleyan  young  men  and  women  volun¬ 
teered  for  life  service  in  Christian  work.  These  were 
about  evenly  divided  for  the  ministry,  foreign  service 
and  home  missions. 

Nine  speakers  took  part  in  the  intra-mural  ora¬ 
torical  contest  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
February  10,  1922.  The  winner  of  first  place  was 
Habeeb  J.  Skeirik,  who  will  consequently  go  to  the 
state  contest  at  Doane  College,  Crete,  February  25. 
Mr.  Skeirik  and  five  others  took  part  in  the  “Hero 
Day”  program  at  Wesleyan  on  February  22 — Ran¬ 
dolph  Fleming,  Joyce  Boeye,  Ralph  G.  Brooks,  Wil¬ 
liam  Parkinson,  and  Miss  Emma  Meyers. 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Miss  Myra  L.  Bishop,  instructor  in  Domestic  Art, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  where  she  becomes  head  of  the  domestic  art 
department  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School. 
Miss  Bishop  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Jean  Moore,  a 
graduate  of  Stout  Institute  and  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

The  last  number  of  the  Lyric  Lyceum  Lecture 
Course  was  given  Tuesday  evening,  February  14. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Nation  gave  a  worth  while  and  interesting 
lecture  on  community  problems.  This  makes  the 
fourth  Lyceum  number  the  student  body  has  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  this  school  year. 

The  Aggies  basketball  team  has  been  a  victorious 
one  to  date,  having  played  twelve  games  and  meeting 
defeat  but  once,  the  present  score  running  427  points 
in  their  favor  to  their  opponents  157.  Coach  Thomas 
accompanied  by  the  basketball  men  go  to  Holyoke, 
Colorado,  February  17  for  a  game,  while  Lexington, 
Gothenburg  and  Cambridge  are  all  scheduled  to  play 
on  the  home  floor  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

The  Ayreshire  Digest,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Ayreshire  Breeders  Association,  printed  in  their 
January  issue  a  list  of  the  high  producing  cows  of 
the  United  States  for  October,  1921.  Two  of  the  cows 
of  the  dairy  herd  received  mention,  one  as  the  tenth 
cow  in  the  mature  cow  class  and  one-eighteenth  in 
the  senior  two-year-old  division. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Boulder,  Colorado 

Summer  Quarter,  1922 

First  Term — June  19  to  July  26 
Second  Term — July  27  to  Sept.  1 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study  and  recreation. 

Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Ophthalmology, 
Engineering  and  Vocational  Subjects. 

Able  faculty.  Eminent  lecturers. 

Attractive  courses  for  teachers. 

Address  Registrar  for  Catalogue 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

for  positions  of  all  kinds. 

ATTRACTIVE  Salaries. 

Send  PHOTO;  state  work  desired,  salary 
wanted,  and  qualifications. 

“Do  It  NOW” 

THE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE 
and  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

1105  O  Street  .  .  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES 


Non-Skid  and  Gripsure 
Basketball  Shoes 

Everything  in  Athletic 
Supplies 


Agents: 

Thos.  E.  Wilson 
A.  J.  Reach 
Wright  &  Ditson 
Victor  Co.  Athletic  Goods 


We  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Team  Equipment 

% 

LINCOLN  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

118  No.  13th  St.  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 
.  COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 
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'Jhe  largest  selling  Qualitg 
pencil  in  the  world 


VrENUS 
PENCILS 


A  S  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as 
you  please;  but  always 
smoother  than  you  had  dreamed 
Any  VENUS  PENCIL  you  select 
glides  over  the  paper  with  a  restful 
freedom  from  friction  No  other  pen¬ 
cil  so  perfectly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instructor  and  pupil  alike. 


1 n  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  .  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean,  line  lines  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  .  .  •  7H-8H-9H 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  $1.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  .  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout  the  World 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Also  London,  England 


Better  Results  in  Less  Time 

ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  That  is  the  Aim  of 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence 

By  Hubert  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


A  business  English  textbook  with  a 
remarkably  effective  teaching  plan. 

The  various  principles  are  illustrated 
by  exercises  with  all  but  the  essential 
word  in  print. 

R.  esults 

The  pupil’s  attention  is  centered  on  . 
the  vital  point.  Five  times  more  drill 
than  with  ordinary  texts.  The  teacher  • 
can  correct  the  papers  of  an  entire 
class  accurately  in  a  few  minutes. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Commercial  School  Edi¬ 
tion,  Complete  with  Exercises  in¬ 
cluded,  $1.40.  High  School  Edition, 
Complete  without  Exercises,  $1.00, 
Separate  Exercises,  40c. 

Start  getting  BETTER  RESULTS  today. 

0  w 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 


Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  1VI.  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  your  very 

excellent  pamphlet  ‘The  World  Remapped" .  It  came 
yesterday  and  I  have  gone  through  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  I  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  it.  It 
is  admirably  planned  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  test  it,  thoroughly  accurate  and  up-to-date.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  so  excellent  a  piece  of 
work."" 

THE  WORLD  REMAPPED 

By  R.  BAXTER  BLAIR 

An  80  page  book  summarizing  the  changes  in  World 
Geography  by  continents.  Every  teacher  of  geography 
and  history  should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready 
reference.  Worth  dollars;  yours  for  20c  in  stamps 
or  coin. 

Use  Coupon 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO., 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 

460  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Supt.  C.  E.  Rennolds  of  Culbertson  was  recently 
re-elected  for  another  year  at  a  salary  of  $2000. 

Supt.  R.  F.  Essert  and  Mrs.  Essert  have  both 
been  re-elected  recently  at  Alma  for  the  fifth  year, 
each  with  an  increase  in  salary. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge  of  Omaha  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  lecturers  in  the  big  summer  school  at  Columbia 
University  this  coming  summer. 

The  new  normal  training  department  of  the  Big 
Springs  High  School  is  proving  a  real  success  under 
the  direction  of  Supt.  Mary  H.  Eatwell. 

Leon  Smith,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
public  schools  is  engaged  for  the  summer  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  University  of  Montana  summer  school  at 
Missoula. 

Assistant  Supt.  James  L.  McCroy,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  research  of  the  Omaha  schools,  is  engaged 
to  lecture  this  summer  in  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder. 

Under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  A.  Doremus  at 
Aurora,  practical  courses  in  vocational  agriculture, 
gas  engines,  and  applied  political  economy  are  being 
introduced  into  the  schools. 

Two  new  schoolhouses  have  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Deuel  county,  one  in  District  No.  10  with 
Miss  Pocock  as  teacher,  and  one  at  Swan  Center 
with  Miss  Zeola  Barnes  in  charge. 

Marguerite  Brinegar  of  the  Deuel  County  High 
School  and  her  class  in  home  economics  recently  gave 
a  very  successful  demonstration  of  candy  making 
before  the  Chappell  Woman’s  Club. 

Agnes  Archart,  teacher  in  District  No.  80,  Harlan 
County,  uses  a  play  store  to  good  advantage  in 
teaching  money  changing,  number  work,  and  correct 
use  of  speech  in  business  transactions. 

The  board  of  education  at  Creighton,  Nebraska, 
has  decided  to  ask  no  teacher  who  is  re-elected  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  salary.  Supt.  C.  E.  Mason  has 
just  been  re-elected  at  a  salary  of  $2200. 

A  big  Father’s  Day  program  was  recently  held  at 
Bridgeport  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association.  Supt.  E.  L.  Novotny  has  arranged  a  care¬ 
ful  accounting  system  and  has  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  community  in  an  accurate  economic  plan  for 
financing  the  schools.  Students  are  given  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  Fordyce 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  commercial  class 
have  organized  a  real  store  to  handle  all  supplies. 
During  the  month  of  January  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  added  $173.64  to  their  savings  account. 


Supt.  John  A.  Denning  of  Trenton  has  recently  been 
re-elected  for  next  year  at  a  salary  of  $2200. 

The  board  of  education  at  Benkelman  has  recently 
elected  Supt.  W.  L.  Sherrard  of  Haigler  for  next  year 
at  a  salary  of  $1900. 

Supt.  O.  A.  Wirsig,  of  Kearney,  held  his  city  insti¬ 
tute  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  16  and  17  with 
Supt.  A.  H.  Waterhouse  of  Fremont  and  Miss  Alice 
Hanthorne  of  Lincoln  and  Pres.  George  E.  Martin  of 
Kearney  as  instructors. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Clearwater  High  School  has 
increased  from  42  to  70  according  to  the  recent  report 
of  Supt.  Noel  Seney.  The  high  school  prints  its  own 
school  paper  and  a  25-piece  band  has  recently  been 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lannigan  of 
Newman  Grove. 


Are  You  Looking  for  an  Up-to- 
date  Textbook  in  General 
Science?  Have  you  seen 


Washburne:  Common  Science 


Let  us  send  you  information  regarding 
this  popular  book 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
2126  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago 


THURSTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

C.  M.  McDANIEL,  Manager 


No  Annual  Fee.  No  Registration  Fee.  Combined  with  three  other 
Chicago  agencies.  Join  us  and  get  the  benefit  of  all.  Send  for  free  pamph¬ 
let,  “How  to  Apply.” 

*  122  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

in  all  parts  of  the  Country 

Attractive  Salaries  -  Pleasant  Employment 

We  train  and  place  more  commercial  teachers  than  any  similar  school  in  the 
West.  Our  graduates  receive  Si:ate  Certificates  without  further  examination. 

Approved  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Accredited  by  American  Association  of  Vocational  Schools 

Enter  any  time.  Literature  Free. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

and  Commercial  Teachers’  College 

T.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  A  B  ,  Ph  B  ,  President  GERTRUDE  BEERS,  Secretary 

Corner  O  &  14th  Sts.,  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg,  LINCOLN 


2100  TEACHERS 

Spent  last  Summer  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  whe~e  in 
the  cool  mountain  breezes  from  the  Rockies  they 
combined  work  and  pleasure.  They  attended 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

SUMMER  QUARTER: 

First  half,  begins  June  9,  ends  Juiy21 
Second  half  begins  July  .4,  ends  August  5 


Leading  Educators  of  the  country  will  again  make 
up  the  special  summer  school  Faculty  this  year. 

Spend  at  least  a  part  of  your  *  ummer  vacation 
preparing  yourself  as  a  professional  teacher  at 

“The  Columbia  of  The  West.” 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 

Write  for  information  to 

J.  G.  GRABBE,  President 


McCONNELL’S  MEDIEVAL,  MODERN  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY  MAPS 


46  Europe,  at  the  Death  of  Charlemagne,  814 

47  The  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843 

48  Central  Europe  in  887 

49  The  Danelaw,  The  Treaty  of  Wedmore.  878 

50  England  in  1066.  Campaigns  of  William 

the  Conqueror 

51  Holy  Roman  Empire.  1024-1125.  Chief 

Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages 

52  Europe,  at  the  Time  of  the  Crusades, 

1096-1270 

53  England  and  France,  1180.  England  and 

France,  1 280 

54  England  and  Fiance,  1360.  England  and 

France.  1429 

55  England  and  Wales.  1066-1485.  Chief 

Battlefields.  Civil  War 

56  Textile  Industries  and  Commerce,  13th  to 

15th  Century 

57  The  Mongol  Empire  of  Jenghis  Khan. 

1206-1525 


58  Europe  about  1360 

59  The  Empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  1460 

60  Europe  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation. 

1485-1603 

61  Homes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  and 

England 

62  Europe  at  the  Accession  of  the  Emperor 

Charles  V.  1519 

63  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648 

64  Central  Europe  in  1660 

65  Europe  in  1740 

66  The  History  of  Ireland 

68  Europe  in  1780 

69  Europe,  Time  of  Napoleon,  1801 

70  Partition  of  Poland,  1772-1795.  Growth 

of  Prussia,  1740-1786 

71  Europe,  Time  of  Napoleon,  1810 

72  Europe,  After  Time  of  Napoleon,  1815 

73  Europe,  After  187S 
71  France.  1914-1918 


75  France.  1919 

76  Germany  and  Austria,  1914-1918 

77  Germany  and  Austria.  1919 

78  The  World  War 

79  The  World  War 

80  Europe,  1914-1918 

81  Africa.  1914-1918 

82  Asia.  1914-1918 

83  The  Races  of  Europe 

84  World.  1919 

85  Europe,  1919 

86  Africa.  1919 

87  Asia  1919 

88  Gaul,  for  the  Study  of  Caesar 

44  Maps — 44x32  Inches.  Edges 
bound  with  Muslin. 

Sold  only  in  Sets. 

Price  with  Adjustable  Steel  Stand  $38.00 

McConnell  map  co. 

213  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

•  THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs  of  Nelson  High 
School  presented  “The  Gypsy  Rover”  Wednesday, 
February  8,  under  the  direction  of  their  supervisor, 
Miss  Helen  Reeve.  The  operetta  was  accompanied 
by  a  six  piece  orchestra.  The  play  was  given  again,  in 
Edgar,  Saturday,  February  18. 

Supt.  G.  O.  Kelley  has  been  reelected  to  his  third 
term  as  superintendent  of  the  St.  Edward  schools. 
The  schools  of  that  place  are  planning  a  big  pageant 
called  “St.  Edward,  Yesterday  and  Today”  to  be  staged 
out-doors  during  commencement  week.  There  will  be 
two  hundred  characters  in  the  pageant. 

One  of  the  liveliest  boys  and  girls  .basketball 
tournaments  scheduled  in  the  state  took  place  at 
Crete,  Nebraska,  February  23  to  24.  The  high  schools 
of  DeWitt,  Tobias,  Western,  Crete,  Dorchester,  Friend, 
Wilber,  and  Swanton  sent  teams  to  compete  for 
honors  in  the  Saline  County  Basketball  Tournament. 

The  new  Whittier  grade  school  building  at  Kear¬ 
ney  is  now  entirely  completed  and  used  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  building  is  entirely  modern,  having  rest 
rooms,  nurses  room,  bath-tub  for  children,  and  well 
equipped  gymnasium  with  shower  baths.  The  build¬ 
ing  houses  290  pupils,  grades  one  to  six  under  the 
direction  of  nine  teachers. 


years  thereafter  he  was  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Saline  County.  Later  he  was  editor  of  the  “Saline 
County  Democrat”.  His  son,  E.  G.  Hopkins,  is 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  Wilber. 

Supt.  O.  A.  Wirsig,  Kearney,  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  with  an  increase  in  salary.  The  board  of 
education  voted  to  send  him  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence.  The  students  of  Kearney  High  School,  475  in 
number,  have  been  recently  given  standardized  spell¬ 
ing  tests,  all  students  making  a  grade  of  less  than 
80  required  to  take  spelling  three  times  each  week. 

Supt.  L.  M.  Samples,  of  Litchfield,  has  this  year 
installed  a  school  printing  plant  without  a  penny  of 
expense  to  the  district.  The  high  school  students 
now  print  “The  Bugle”,  a  four-column,  well  edited 
high  school  paper.  Students  prepare  the  copy,  set 
the  type,  and  print  the  paper.  The  Litchfield  High 
School  has  been  approved  for  normal  training  and 
has  beqn  advanced  from  a  class  C  to  class  B  school. 

Mrs.  Marie  Jederman,  teacher  of  normal  training  at 
the  Atkinson  High  School,  has  prepared  an  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  in  industrial  art  to  be  shown  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  patrons’  day  of  the  Atkinson  public  schools. 
Under  her  direction,  each  student  is  making  a  set 


The  teachers-patrons’  meetings  cooperating  closely 
with  the  teachers  and  community,  help  make  the 
Waco  school  machine  run  smoothly,  according  to 
Supt.  James  F.  Callaway.  Special  practice  classes  in 
typewriting  have  been  introduced  and  penmanship 
is  being  given  special  attention.  So  far  Waco  has 
an  undefeated  basketball  team. 

Supt.  Edith  Adamson,  of  Cherry  County,  conducted 
county  teachers’  association  meetings  at  Valentine, 
Merriman,  and  Mullen  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  right  teaching  of  current  events,  hot  lunches,  and 
special  difficulties  of  the  teachers  were  subjects  of 
discussion.  Dean  W.  T.  Stockdale  of  Chadron  ad¬ 
dressed  the  teachers  at  each  program. 

Supt.  John  Y.  Ashton,  of  O’Neill,  has  this  year 
added  departmental  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  results,  he 
declares,  are  very  gratifying.  O’Neill  has  fine  new 
modern  school  buildings,  a  flourishing  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  department,  excellent  athletic  teams,  and  24 
girls,  including  13  seniors,  are  taking  normal  training 
work. 

The  Rock  County  teachers’  institute  was  recently 
held  at  Bassett  with  F^of.  H.  E.  Bradford  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hennigan  of  Lincoln  as  instructors.  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Mrs.  Towle  reports  a  most  successful  in- 
situte.  The  teachers  passed  a  resolution  urging  that 
present  standards  of  teachers’  salaries  and  school 
equipment  be  maintained. 

D.  G.  Hopkins,  veteran  educator  of  southern  Ne¬ 
braska,  died  at  Wilber,  January  5,  at  the  age  of  83. 
For  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898,  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Friend  public  schools,  and  for  14 


Tlebraska  Wesleyan 
University 


Enters  upon  the  New  Year  with  the 
best  prospects  in  its  history. 

All  regular  courses  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Fine  Arts,  and  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges  with  many  professional 
courses. 

The  Spring  Quarter  will  begin 
March  2. 

Address  inquiries  to 

I.  B.  Schreckengast,  Chancellor 

University  Place,  -  -  Nebraska 
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QUICK  SERVICE 
50?  Richards  Block 


The  Agency  that  Helps 


REGISTRATION  FREE 

Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


LINCOLN,  NEBR. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO? 

Teach  another  year  for  a  small  salary  or  quit  the  profession?  DON’T 

DO  EITHER!  We  can  raise  your  salary.  Will  you  let  us  do  it? 

THE  WOOD  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

ENROLL 

NOW! 

In  the  Kansas  Teacher  Placement  Bureau,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers’  Association.  Kansas  is  our  special  field. 

We  can  help  you  to  find  a  better  position.  Write  for  information  to 

THE  KANSAS  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BUREAU  rnnJj<.ciftn 

923  Kansas  Ave.  GRACE  H.  PARRISH,  Director  TOPEKA,  KANSAS  LOnUIHSSlOIl 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  PROMOTION? 


If  so,  write  us  TODAY,  for  the  best  schools  call  on  us  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Our  field  is  unlimited 

THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

608  Metropolitan  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


s.uUL.*k.°c*  y.  Utah  Home  Office:  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Positively  largest — most  widely  patronized  Western  Agency — aiive  and  progressive. 


California  and  Hawaii 
Berkeley,  California 

ENROLL  AT  ONCE 


R.  R.  ALEXANDER,  Manager 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


PROMPT,  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  POSITION?  AND  BETTER 

Then  write  us  today  if  you  are  interested  in  any  kind  of  teaching  or  administrative  position. 

Every  member  receives  individual  attention. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 


V.  A.  Weightman,  Mgr.  Employment  Dept. 


19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  CHICAGO 


WE  LIKE  TO  HELP  IN  EMERGENCIES 

If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  need  a  position,  or  a  superintendent  and  need  a  teacher,  write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  .  -  -  -  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


CHICAGO 
Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 

110  E.  Lexington  St. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

Ferris  Bldg. 


CLARK 

Teachers  Agency 

33rd  Year 

Each  Office  Has  the 
Records  of  All 

Address  the  Nearest 

Free  Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Globe  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

New  York  Life 
Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 

California  Bldg. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 
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of  flash  cards,  patterns  for  toys,  plans  for  story  tell¬ 
ing,  and  other  forms  of  practical  work  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Supt.  Jederman  reports  a  year  of  excellent 
progress  along  every  line. 

During  the  month  of  January,  103  of  158  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  Phillips  Consolidated  Schools  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy.  Of  the  total  enrollment  94 
are  rural  school  students  prompt  in  attendance  be¬ 
cause  of  transportation.  Supt.  B.  B.  Harris  is  giving 
the  normal  training  class  practical  experience  in  hav¬ 
ing  each  in  turn  conduct  a  division  of  the  primary 
reading  class.  There  are  11  members  of  the  senior 
class  this  year  as  compared  with  7  last  year. 

Supt.  M.  S.  Sams,  of  Scotts  Blurr  County,  held  a 
unique  county  teachers’  meeting  on  Saturday,  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  at  Scottsbluff.  The  motto  of  the  meeting 
was  “Make  it  Snappy”,  and  short,  crisp  addresses  and 
practical  teaching  demonstrations  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  An  interesting  joint  luncheon  and  program 
with  business  men  of  the  city  and  visiting  teachers 
was  held  at  the  noon  hours.  Supt.  M.  A.  Sams  was 
toastmaster  and  Supt.  E.  L.  Rouse  timekeeper. 

Supt.  Roscoe  H.  White  of  Potter  has  been  recently 
re-elected  for  next  year  at  a  salary  of  $2025.  Under 
his  supervision  the  Potter  schools  have  materially 
raised  their  standard.  Two  new  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  force.  Nearly  200  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  library  .and  $150  has  been  spent  in 
improving  the  laboratory.  Superintendent  White  has 
proved  to  be  an  unusually  good  coach  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  team  and  Potter  is  planning  to  have  a  football 
team  next  fall. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Priestly,  of  the  Doniphan  schools,  re¬ 
ports  an  interesting  new  feature  in  the  organization 
of  a  citizenship  court  in  the  grammar  room.  The 
court  comprises  the  entire  membership  of  the  room. 
Its  officers,  as  judge,  clerk,  bailiff,  and  attorneys,  are 
elected  by  vote  of  the  pupils.  A  jury  is  chosen  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  render  the  decisions.  The 
court  decides  on  all  questions  of  playground  conduct, 
indecent  language,  damage  to  school  property,  and 
other  questions  arising  in  school  discipline.  So  far, 
the  decisions  of  the  court  have  been  accepted  and 
obeyed  in  the  right  spirit,  according  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  Priestly. 

Supt.  D.  H.  Weber,  of  Richardson  County,  has 
recently  made  and  published  an  excellent  teachers’ 
survey  of  his  county.  Among  other  things,  he  finds 


the  average  experience  of  the  rural  teacher  3.4  years, 
of  the  grade  teacher  7  years.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
32%  are  inexperienced  and  less  than  one-third 
have  had  more  than  two  years  experience.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  rural  teachers  change  schools 
every  year.  Twenty-four  rural  schools  have 
playground  equipment;  49,  jacketed  stoves;  42 
are  seated  with  single  seats;  47  have  organs;  35, 
talking  machines;  2,  pianos;  and  46  have  good  wells. 
Three  school  houses  are  more  than  50  years  old,  9 
over  40,  18  over  30,  10  over  20,  13  over  10,  and  5  less 
than  10.  The  average  salary,  on  12  months  basis,  is 
less  than  $65  for  rural  teacners. 


FOLK  DANCES 

GAMES  FESTIVALS  PAGEANTS 

Fend  for  Illustrated  Circular  with  Tables  of  Contents 
of  our  twenty-six  books 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  118  E.  25th  St.  New  York 


MEN  an?  WOMEN 

Make  your  education  count.  Get 
the  best  position  to  be  had.  We 
place  teachers  and  school  executives 
I  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  an  ordinary  agency.  A  bureau  for 
_  specialists — largest  in  America.  No  elementary  school  subjects.  College 
graduates  a  specialty.  More  than  half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can¬ 
didates.  We  will  put  you  in  just  the  place  you  want  and  add  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  your  income  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Write  for  details — NOW 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  H-F  Odeon  Bldg.,  St.  loiis.  Ml 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!! 

Advancement  offered  in  all  types 
of  educational  positions. 

Our  highly  specialized  service  is 
fashioned  for  your  promotion 
Personal  interest  in  each  member 
a  keynote. 

Surely,  this  is  the  aqency  you  are 
__________  looking  for. 

a.  p  goodard  77ie  coupon  mailed  today  will  bring 
president  you  a  '  ‘Free  List  of  Vacancies 

EDl  CATt  ULS-AGENCY 
1 9  South  La  Salle  Street 

ROOM  1416  Y.  M.C.  A.  BLDG.  -  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

The  “SILENT  SMITH”  BALL  BEARING— LONG  WEARING 

Wc  sell  and  rent  our  own  make  of  typewriters  to  teachers,  special  rate  extended  on  rentals.  Write  us  for 

catalog  on  new  machines  and  special  terms. 

105  Bankers  Life  Building.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


The  Diploma  House  of  America 

100  SPECIAL  ENGRAVED  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  12  BOOK  FORM  VARIETIES  AND  COLORS 


C  enuine  Parchment,  Art  Parchment,  Ledger  Leather,  Art  F  iber,  Elite  DeLuxe 

Engrossing  Names  of  Graduates  a  Specialty.  Your  Source  for  Every  Need 

METROPOLITAN  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  l^°°i  FSu,p„p't".  Anamosa,  Iowa 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 


Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building.  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Berkeley,  California  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peoples  Gas  Building  Berkeley  Bank  Building  Plymouth  Building 


Rocky  Mr  Tea  chers 

AGENCY 

410  U  S. Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver.  Colo.  , 


Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Manager 
W.  B.  Mooney,  A.  M..  Field  Representativ 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS 

Our  Reputation  is  National  -  Our  Service  Unexcelled 
ATTENTION!  Minimum  requirements  for  registration  in  Denver  office  two  year 
graduate  above  high  school.  Branch  offices  one  year.  No  minimum  requirements 
in  states  where  our  Agencies  are  located.  Free  Registration — All  Offices. 

Branch  Offices:  Portland,  Oregon,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg  ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,  Lumber  Exchange;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
Largest  in  the  West  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  25  E  CHICAGO81^* 

37th  year.  Promotion?  Do  you  deserve  it?  Yes?  Well,  one  of  our  thousand  and  one  clients 
surely  wants  you.  Send  for  booklet,  “Teaching  as  a  Business,”  and  learn  how  others  advance. 

Be  one  of  them. 

Other  Offices:  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


STEWART  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Conducted  by  experienced  school  people,  backed  by  five  years  of 
successful  business.  Well  qualified  teachers  invited  to  enroll  now. 

Address  138  North  12th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


WHICH  WAY  ARE  YOU  HEAPED  ? - 

Every  teacher  moves  either  forward  or  toward  the  Educational  scrap  heap.  Last  year  the  most  progressive  employers  in  forty- 
four  states  and  three  foreign  countries  asked  us  for  7000  PROGRESSIVE  teachers  to  fill  positions  from  Kindergarten  to  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  OUR  TENTH  YEAR  of  recommending  ONLY  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers.  This  is  why  discriminating  employers  use 
OUR  SERVICE  when  they  need  teachers.  It  is  the  only  professional  way.  No  enrollment  fee.  Commission  payable  out  of  first  and 
second  month’s  salary.  Ask  for  copy  of  STEPPING  UPWARD— IT’S  FREE! 

317  Journal  Building  THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  U% 


C.  E.  Cozzens,  Manager 
Clinton,  Iowa 


There  are  Five  Reasons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are: 

for  the  same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 


Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


TrPRITAPY  THE  12  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  ■  I  UH  I  Also  Ky.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Mont,  and  Wye. 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E  M  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Dunlap,  Mgr. 

Eva  J.  Marti,  Mgr.  Voc.  Sec. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M  E.  SHUCK,  Manager 

SUPERIOR  PERSONAL  S E R V I C  E— H  I  G  H E S T  PROFESSIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
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If  It’s  Time  to  Scrap  New  Navies  It’s  Time  to 
Discard  Imitated,  Unscientific  Health  Shoes 

If  you  are  penalized  with  weak,  ailing  or  broken  down  feet,  don’t 
be  decoyed  into  accepting  “Conversational,  Cure-all  Shoes,”  re¬ 
commended  by  an  ill-informed,  clever,  silver  tongue  salesman. 
Analyze  the  medical  features  and  scientific  construction  of  health 
shoes  before  buying.  Ground  Gripper  Shoes  will  stand  every  at¬ 
tack.  The  entire  medical  world  recommends  them.  The  whole 
secret  of  their  success  rests  in  the  fact  that  they  are  blood  circu¬ 
lating  and  muscle  building  shoes  for  men,  women  and  children. 


Here’s  what  the  original  Ground  Gripper  walking  shoes  do: 

Preserve  the  natural  foot 

Correct  weak  and  tired  feet 

No  loss  of  muscular  action 

No  cramped  toes  nor  bent  bones 

With  all  these  patented  qualifications,  Ground  Gripper  shoes  look 
smart  and  snappy — say  nothing  about  the  fact  that  Ground  Gripper 
Shoes  outwear  nine-tenths  of  the  shoes  on  the  market  today.  True, 
they  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  shoes,  but  they  are  worth  more. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Send  Us  Your  Mail  Orders.  Write  for  Pamphlet.  Our  Foot  Expert  Will  Fit  You 


Order  Holeproof  Hosiery  by  Parcel  Post 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Headquarters  is  prepared  to  supply  your  every  requirement. 
Your  Order  will  be  filled  and  sent  by  return  mail. 


LADIES’  HOSE 

No.  190 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  Lisle  hose, 
all  colors .  •  *>C 

No.  680 — Ladies  Ribbed  Top  Silk  faced  $  f 

No.  480 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 
seamless  hose,  all  colors . Ipl.DU 

No.  580 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 
seam  back  hose,  all  colors . Ipl.b5 


No.  980 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  extra  heavy 
pure  silk,  seam  back  hose,  all  colors,  $2.25 

No.  1890 — Ladies’  Silk  and  Wool  hose,  in 
brown,  blue  and  green  heather  mixed 

colors, .  . $2.50 

No.  2200 — Ladies’  Heavy  Pure  Silk,  full 
fashioned  hose,  all  colors,  . . .  .  $2.50 


MISSESTSILK  HOSE 


Men’s  Silk  Hose . 75c 


Edwin 

Clapp 

Shoes 


Dayli 


Men’s  Lisle  Hose .  35c  and  45c 
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Basket  Ball 

Volley  Ball— Base  Ball  -Track 


Cultivate  the  Play  Instincts  of 

Children 


Bill  Doak  Model 

Professional  Model  Fielders  Glove,  made 
of  best  tanned  horse  hide.  Extra  large 
size.  Price,  each,  . $5.50 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
athl  etic  goods  to  schools  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  complete  catalog 
of  Sporting  Goods  and  Athletic 
Equipment. 


No.  Rla.  National  League  Baseball,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  18  innings.  Price  each,  $1.25 


George  Sisler  Model 

Made  of  best  calf  skin;  soft  as  chamois; 

double  stitched  seams.  Price,  each  .  .$6.00 


Neb  raska  School  Supply  House 

1126-28  Q  Street 

LINCOLN.  -  -  NEBRASKA 
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Woodruff  Printing  Co. 


Phone  B3500 
1000-08  Q  Street 


LINCOLN 

NEBRASKA 


Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


—features 

PICTURES 

for  class  gifts 

Write  to  us  for  unframed  selections 
Moulding  samples  submitted  also. 
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WHY  DELAY  RE-SUBSCRIBING? 

Order  now  and  assure  yourself  August  25th 
delivery  of  your  next  year’s  favorite  magazines. 
Delaying  until  institute  only  means  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  having  to  wait  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary  for  your  September  numbers. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS 


No.  1 
No.  2  | 

No.  3  -j 
No.  4-j 

No.  5k 


The  Nebraska  Teacher . 

The  Nebraska  Teacher . $2.00  ) 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. . $2.00  j 

The  Nebraska  Teacher . $2.00  j 

Pathfinder . $1.00  j 

The  Nebraska  Teacher . . . $2.00  j 
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TRUE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  IS  WORTH  THE  PRICE 

-Wed  emand  educated  educators.  We  demand  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  teachers,  men  and  women  of  irre¬ 
proachable  character  and  well-tested  abilities.  We 
demand  from  our  legislature  laws  raising  the  standard 
of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the  teacher. 
As  the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practioner  at  law  is 
only  admitted  within  the  pale  of  his  calling  upon  the 
production  of  his  parchment  or  certificates,  so  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our  primary  and 
other  schools  should  be  required  by  law  to  first  pro¬ 
duce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach,  from  the 
normal  schools. 

"We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  per¬ 
form  surgery  upon  the  bodies  of  our  children  lest  they 
may  be  deformed,  crippled  and  maimed  physically  all 
their  lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we  intrust  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled  instruct¬ 
ors  of  magnanimous  character  that  the  mentalities  of 
our  children  may  not  be  mutilated,  deformed  and 
crippled  to  halt  and  limp  thru  all  the  centuries  of 
their  never-ending  lives.  The  deformed  body  will  d  le, 
and  be  forever  put  out  of  sight  under  the  ground,  but 
a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but 
stalks  forever  among  the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery 
of  the  divine  image  . — J.  Sterling  Morton,  Father  of  Arbor  Day 
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ESTIMATED  LOSSES  DUE  TO  CHANGING  TEACHERS 

Attempts  to  Economize  on  Teachers’  Salaries  Result  in  Big  Losses,  Say  Experts 


Over  one  million  dollars  are  lost  by- 
reason  of  frequent  changes  of  teachers 
and  the  breaking  in  of  beginners.  This 
loss  rightly  absorbed  would  increase  all 
teachers’  salaries  10%  and  tend  to  place 
teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

Read  the  article  and  figure  out  your 
local  losses. 


School  districts  in  Nebraska  suffer  big  losses 
annually  due  to  frequent  changes  of  teachers, 
according  to  best  estimates  of  those  who  should 
know.  The  average  length  of  service  of  a 
rural  teacher  is  two  and  one-half  years.  City 
grade  teachers  have  an  average  life  of  five 
years.  High  school  teachers  teach  seven 
years,  on  an  average.  Almost  80%  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  rural  teachers  change  districts  each 
vear.  Over  30%  of  the  teachers  of  a  countv 
are  beginners  each  year.  As  the  business  man 
would  say,  the  “turnover”  in  the  teacher  sup¬ 
ply  is  rapid,  too  rapid  to  permit  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  true  teaching  profession. 

Salary  Increases  Save  Money 

Frequent  changes  of  teachers  cost  more  than 
reasonable  increases  in  salary  which  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  professionally  trained  teachers. 
So  say  superintendents  and  members  of  boards 
of  education  who  deal  directly  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Some  time  ago,  an  inquiry  was  sent  out 
to  a  large  number  of  Nebraska  school  super¬ 
intendents  who,  in  conference  with  their  board 
members,  were  asked  to  give  their  best  esti¬ 
mates  of  losses  or  gains  resulting  from  chang¬ 
ing  teachers. 

A  Summary  of  the  Estimates 

Here  are  the  questions  sent  out  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  answers  given  in  averages  after 
each  question: 

i. 

1.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  in  efficiency  in  re¬ 
placing  a  well-trained,  experienced 
teacher  by  one  with  equal  pay, 
training,  and  experience  in  the 
grades?  .  19.3% 


In  the  high  school? .  18  % 

2.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  aver¬ 
age  money  loss  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
change  in  the  grades? . $217.00 

In  the  high  school  ? .  245.00 

ii. 

1.  What  is  the  average  first-year  salary 
saving  effected  byreplacing  a  tried, 
experienced  teacher  by  a  new,  un¬ 
tried,  inexperienced  teacher  in  the 


grades?  . $143.70 

In  the  high  school  ? .  200.00 

2.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  first- 

year  percentage  of  loss  in  efficiency 

in  the  grades? .  24.3% 

In  the  high  school? .  24.4% 

3.  What  then  is  your  estimate  of  the 

first-year  money  loss  or  gain 
caused  by  the  exchange  in  the 

grades?  (net  loss) . $  99.30 

In  the  high  school?  (net  loss)...  92.80 


From  the  foregoing  summary  of  estimates, 
losses  of  18%  and  19.3%  in  efficiency  result  in 
the  high  school  and  grades  respectively  from 
replacing  successful  teachers  by  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  at  the  same  salary.  The  av¬ 
erage  first  year  loss  of  changing  good  teach¬ 
ers  is  therefore  $217  per  teacher  for  the  grades 
and  $245  for  the  high  school. 

Apparent  Saving  Brings  Net  Lc~~ 

By  replacing  successful,  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  with  untried,  inexperienced  ones,  a  money 
saving  of  $143.70  is  effected  in  the  grades  and 
$200  in  the  high  school.  There  is,  however,  a 
corresponding  loss  in  efficiency  of  24.3%  in 
the  grades  and  24.4%  in  the  high  school.  On 
the  average  annual  salaries  now  paid  to  teach¬ 
ers,  this  apparent  saving  of  money  really  re¬ 
sults  in  a  first  year  net  loss  of  $99.30  per 
teacher  in  the  grades  and  $92.80  in  the  high 
school. 

Counting  the  Cost  of  Changes 

There  are  approximately  6500  strictly  rural 
teachers  in  the  state.  About  7500  are  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  grades  and  high  schools.  Over  30% 
of  the  rural  teachers  and  about  20%  of  those 
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in  the  grades  and  high  schools  are  beginners 
each  year.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
80%  of  the  experienced  rural  teachers  and 
40%  of  the  experienced  city  and  village  teach¬ 
ers  change  schools  each  year.  Assuming  that 
these  estimates  are  true,  and  that  the  estimate 
of  costs  of  exchanges  and  replacements  are 
fair,  then  it  is  easy  to  count  the  high  cost  of 
changing  teachers  and  of  breaking  in  the  be¬ 
ginners. 

Of  the  6500  rural  teachers,  1950  are  begin¬ 
ners,  and  3640  of  the  others  change  schools. 
Of  the  7500  grade  and  high  school  teachers, 
1500  are  beginners  and  2400  change  schools. 
To  be  fair,  the  minimum  loss  in  each  case  is 
taken  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  total 
loss.  Also,  rural  losses  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  a  30%  lower  salary  schedule  for  the 
rural  teachers. 

Grade  and  High  School  Losses 
1500  beginners  at  net  loss  of  $92.80.  .$  139,200 
2400  changes  at  net  loss  of  $217.00. .  520,800 

Rural  School  Losses 

1950  beginners  at  net  loss  of  $64.96.  .$  126,472 
3640  changes  at  net  loss  of  $151.90. .  552,916 

Total  loss . $1,339,388 

This  amount,  if  added  to  the  total  salary 
budget  of  the  state,  would  increase  the  salary 
of  every  teacher  in  the  state  by  approximately 
10%.  Such  an  increase  rightly  distributed 
would  result  in  the  development  of  teaching 
on  a  professional  basis,  would  insure  fewer 
changes  and  replacements,  and  would  make 
possible  more  efficient  work  in  every  school¬ 
room.  All  this  could  be  done  by  absorbing 
the  losses  and  using  the  money  thus  saved  to 
build  our  public  school  system  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  professional  basis  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  - 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Charles  E.  Greene,  Superintendent  of  the  Training 
School,  State  Teachers’  College,  Peru 

A  study  of  the  financial  conditions  in  eighteen 
cities  organized  under  Article  22  of  the  School 
Code  reveals  the  fact  that  money  is  being  spent 
very  economically  the  present  year.  Compared 
with  municipal  governments  in  the  same  cities, 


it  is  found  that  the  schools  have  not  absorbed 
the  proportion  of  public  moneys  that  they 
have  been  reported  as  doing.  A  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  study  follows: 

1920  Tax  Rates 


1921  Tax  Rates 


Schools  55% 
Cities  45% 


Schools  decreased  their  levies  in  the  past 
year  3%  while  cities  increased  their  levies 
11%.  In  making  adjustments  in  the  budgets 
for  next  year  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  above  figures  do  not  completely  reveal 
the  true  situation,  however.  An  examination 
of  the  amounts  of  expenditure  instead  of  tax 
rates  reveals  the  fact  that  cities  spend  more  of 
the  public  moneys  than  schools.  If  all  moneys 
now  spent  by  the  cities  and  schools  had  to  be 
raised  by  local  taxation  the  following  ratios 
would  obtain: 


Taxes  96.5%.  Other  Sources  3.5% 


Schools  47% 


Cities  53% 


Taxes  62%.  Other  Sources  38% 

The  disposition  shown  by  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  reduce  taxation  is  evident  when  we  com¬ 
pare  valuations  and  amounts  of  tax  moneys 
collected.  In  accordance  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  made  to  county  assessors  last  year  to 


El  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  TRIUMPHANT 
Of  all  inspiring  and  moralizing  agencies 
in  American  society  today,  the  public  school 
alone  has  gained  in  influence  and  increased 
in  strength  since  the  civil  war.  Legislation 
has  declined  in  efficiency,  the  courts  are  less 
respected,  the  church  has  been  left  behind, 
and  education — public,  education — alone  has 
retained  its  hold  on  democracy  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  effective  as  the  years  go 
by. — Charles  W.  Eliot 
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reduce  valuations  15%,  we  find  the  following 
situation  this  year: 

(Valuation  per  pupil  12%  less  than  in 
1920)  X  (School  tax  rate  3%  less  than  in 
1920)  =  (Amount  of  money  raised  per  pupil 
12%  less  than  in  1920). 

In  accordance  with  the  12%  reduction  in 
moneys  raised,  boards  of  education  have  de¬ 
creased  their  budgets  as  follows : 


Total  budget  decrease . 13% 

Teachers'  salaries  increase .  7% 

Repairs  increase .  2% 

Buildings  decrease . 98% 

Fuel  decrease . 11% 

Books  decrease . 50% 

F urniture  decrease . 11% 


The  only  item  of  significant  increase  is  the 
bill  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  even  this  loses 
weight  when  we  record  an  average  increase 
in  attendance  of  7.6  per  cent.  The  boards  of 
education  in  these  cities  have  doubtless  felt 
the  wisdom  of  economizing  rigidly  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  in  order  to  increase  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries  on  a  budget  which  was  decreased 
by  13  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  schools  responded 
to  the  need  of  economy  this  year,  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  further  reduc¬ 
tions  for  next  year  without  serious  loss  in 

efficiency.  _ 

«/ 

ALLIANCE  INCREASES  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

Supt.  TV  R.  Pate  of  Alliance  was  recently 
given  a  new  three-year  contract.  All  teachers 
who  remain  will  be  given  increases  in  salaries. 
That  sounds  like  good  business  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  Superintendent  Pate  has  given 
Alliance  one  of  the  most  efficiently  adminis- 
tered  school  systems  in  Nebraska.  He  has 
admirably  adapted  the  schools  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  needs  and  conditions. 

Alliance  Proud  of  Her  Schools 

Best  of  all,  Alliance  appreciates  her  schools 
and  her  teachers,  and  she  isn’t  afraid  to  show 
it.  Here  is  what  the  editor  of  the  “Alliance 
Herald'’  savs  about  the  school  situation  under 
the  heading  “Efficiency  Assured": 

“With  the  re-election  of  Superintendent 
W.  R.  Pate  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  a  de¬ 


cision  to  adhere  to  the  present  salary  schedule 
for  teachers  in  the  Alliance  schools,  the  board 
has  taken  a  course  that  will  be  popular  with 
everjmne  who  desires  to  see  the  city  schools 
progress. 

“All  over  the  state  there  are  instances  where 
public  sentiment,  which  is  veering  toward  un¬ 
reasonable  economies,  has  caused  considerable 
trouble  when  boards  have  arbitrarily  slashed 

%j 

salaries  and  permitted  good  teachers  and  su¬ 
perintendents  to  leave  for  want  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  wage.  The  Alliance  school  board  de¬ 
serves  commendation  for  its  decision  that  this 

is  no  time  for  false  economy. 

•/ 

Salary  Cuts  Invite  Inferiors 

“Alliance  will  spend  some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  this  year  in  additional  school 
buildings.  It  is  important  that  the  best  in¬ 
structors  be  secured  for  the  students  these 
buildings  and  others  are  to  house.  Teachers’ 
wages  were  among  the  last  to  come  up,  and 
even  now  they  are  plenty  low  enough.  In  the 
zeal  to  reduce  all  public  expenditures,  some 
cities  have  made  the  mistake  of  bidding  for 
inferior  teachers,  for  this  is  the  kind  of  an 
invitation  that  a  salary  cut  means. 

“This  city  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
school  s}^stem.  The  board  of  directors  de¬ 
serves  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  efforts  to 
make  it  more  efficient,  instead  of  less.  There 
may  be  a  few  who  will  be  dissatisfied,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  property  owners  and  all  of  the 
parents  of  school  children  will  be  glad  to  pay 
the  price”.  - 

THE  HOLT  COUNTY  SURVEY 

Under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent  Anna 
Donohoe,  a  survey  was  recently  made  of  the  schools 
of  Holt  County.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 


survey: 

Organization 

Number  of  schools  in  the  county  . .  193 

Enrollment  of  schools  reporting . 2,331 

Average  enrollment  per  school  .  14 

Average  number  of  grades  per  school  .  5.8 

Average  number  of  classes  per  school  .  28.6 

Experience  and  Tenure 

Number  of  experienced  teachers  .  119 

Average  years  of  experience  .  4.5 

Salaries 

Maximum  salary  per  month  . $125.00 

Minimum  salary  per  month  .  70.00 

Average  salary  per  month  .  85.00 

Average  salary  for  beginning  teachers  .  80.60 

Average  salary  for  experienced  teachers  ....  85.60 

Average  salary,  1st  grade  certificate  teachers  90.00 

Standardization 

Number  of  schools  with  correct  lighting  .  12 

Number  of  schools  with  correct  heating .  62 

Number  of  schools  with  single  seats .  32 


Number  of  schools  eligible  for  standardization...  5 
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“The  biggest  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  in  the 
world”,  declared  promi¬ 
nent  athletic  coaches 
who  attended. 

Nebraska  has  recent¬ 
ly  staged  the  biggest 
basketball  tournament 
in  the  world,  according 
to  prominent  athletic 
coaches  attending  the 
state  tournament  the 
week  beginning  March 
6.  During  that  week, 
226  high  school  teams 
were  entered  for  the 
twelfth  annual  Nebras¬ 
ka  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  held  in  Lincoln 
under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University. 


Whalen  Jelinek  Page  Kinney  Frundell 

Crete  Basketball  Team,  winners  of  second  place  in  the  State  Tournament 


Over  four 

thousand  high  school  students 

Class  H 

from  over  the  state  attended  the  contest, 

and 

Brainard  . 

. 12  Bladen  . . 

.  3 

5197  points  were  scored  during  the  204  clashes 

Class  I 

necessarv  to 

determine  the  winners  in 

each 

Bartley  .  . 

. 15  Panama  . 

. 14 

class. 

Class  J 

Sutton 

Wins  State  Championship 

Waterloo  . 

. 18  Howells  . 

. 16 

The  Sutton  quintet  were  awarded  the 

state 

Class  K 

championship  after  a  close,  lively  contest  with 

Filley  . . . . 

. 13  Paxton  . . 

.  3 

Crete,  winners  of  second  place.  The  scores  of 

Class  L 

the  final  championship  games  in  each 

class 

Dodge  . . , 

. 24  Princeton 

. 15 

are  here  given : 

Class  M 

Class  A 

Ashland 

. 11  Orchard  . 

.  8 

Sutton  . 

. 13  Crete  . 

.  .  .11 

Class  N 

Class  B 

Goehner 

. 16  Roseland 

. 14 

Ravenna  . . . 

. 14  Genoa  Indians 

.  .  .  8 

Class  0 

Class  C 

Clatonia 

College .  10 

Ansley  . 

. 15  De  Witt  . 

...6 

During 

the  entire  week’s  tournament,  the 

Class  D 

games  were  very  close,  snappy, 

and  clean. 

Pierce  . 

. 15  Arlington  .... 

.  .  .14 

The  clean 

sportsmanship  shown  thruout  the 

Class  E 

entire  series  of  contests  was  a  matter  of  fa- 

Alexandria  . 

. 14  Shelton  . 

...  9 

vorable  comment.  So  well  and  so  definitely 

Class  F 

had  all  contests  been  arranged  that  very  few 

Clarkson  .  4  Chester  .  3 

Class  G 

School  for  Deaf.  .  9  Talmage  .  3 


misunderstandings  arose.  A  generous  spirit 
of  cheering  an  opponent’s  good  plays  pre¬ 
vailed  thruout  the  contest.  Clean  playing, 
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game  losing,  and  sound  minds  in  good  bodies 
were  matters  illustrated  at  every  turn. 

The  high  school  boys  gave  Nebraska  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  clean  sportsmanship  which  was  a 
credit  to  every  city  represented. 

Athletic  Board  Deserves  Credit 

Full  credit  for  the  success  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  must  be  given  to  the  board  of  control  of 
the  Nebraska  High  School  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  board  are:  Supt. 
O.  A.  Wirsig,  Kearney,  chairman ;  Supt.  W.  G. 
Brooks,  Plattsmouth,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Supt.  W.  J.  Braham,  Sidney.  Closely  co¬ 
operating  with  these  men  were  Acting  Direc¬ 


tor  of  Athletics  Fred  T.  Dawson  and  his  staff, 
of  the  University;  Manager  Neil  T.  Chadder- 
ton;  The  University  “N”  Club;  and  a  group 
of  efficient  basket  ball  officials. 

Winners  all !  That  is  the  larger  verdict 
whatever  the  decision  of  the  officials.  All 
teams  won  the  bigger  game  of  clean  sports¬ 
manship  and  taught  the  state  the  benefits  of 
clear  eyes,  steady  hands,  active  but  clean 
bodies,  alert  minds,  and  right  morals.  No 
one  who  witnessed  the  contests  could  fail  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over  the  benefits  of  right 
physical  and  health  education  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  rigid  scholastic  requirements. 


BIGGEST  NEEDS  OF  NEBRASKA  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Rural  School  Teachers  From  Every  Part  of  the  State  Tell  Frankly  of  Much  Needed  Reform 


“What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  rural  school  as  you  see  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  rural  school  teacher?” 

This  question  brought  a  deluge  of  answers 
from  those  who  know.  They  have  all  spoken 
frankly,  from  keen  experience,  and  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help.  Rural  school  teachers  may  well 
compare  notes  here.  School  officers  can  get 
valuable  help  and  suggestions,  and  county  su¬ 
perintendents  who  have  cooperated  to  get 
these  statements  will  find  here  food  for 
thought  and  suggestions  for  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  action. 

Here  are  a  number  of  the  many  excellent 
answers  received  in  answer  to  the  question : 

Mrs.  Allie  Dewey,  Custer  County,  Merna 

(Teacher  in  rural  schools  for  more  than 
thirty  years) 

1.  More  money.  It  will  be  forthcoming 
when  rural  school  patrons  receive  for  their 
products  a  price  exceeding,  slightly  at  least, 
the  cost  of  production. 

2.  The  rural  school  needs  to  be  freed  from 
legislative  tinkering,  unless  the  legislators  are 
fitted  for  the  task.  We  are  yearly  having 
something  “wished  on”  us  by  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion  that  adds  little  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
rural  schools.  It  is  like  the  driver  who  care¬ 
fully  adjusts  every  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  car  but  who  fails  to  look  into  the  gas  tank. 


3.  We  need  a  course  of  study  fitted  to  our 
needs  and  teachers  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  training  to  follow  such  a  course  rigidly. 

4.  Other  important  needs  are :  Pure  water 
for  drinking  and  cleaning ;  soap  and  other 
means  to  keep  clean ;  a  tiny  green  plot  around 
the  door;  dust  mops,  floor  brushes,  and  floor 
oil;  playground  apparatus;  up-to-date  text¬ 
books  ;  and  a  comfortable  boarding  place  near 
the  school  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  priv¬ 
acy  for  study  and  rest. 

Principal  Edward  T.  Whiting,  Wiggle  Creek  Con¬ 
solidated  School,  Loup  City 

“The  needs  of  the  rural  school  can  be 
summed  up  under  six  heads:  New  and  up-to- 
date  books,  better  teachers,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains  and  wells  on  the  school  ground,  bet¬ 
ter  buildings,  and  up-to-date  heating  systems. 

“When  one  looks  over  the  library  of  the 
average  district  school,  he  will  find  books  that 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  some  of  the 
pupils  have  used.  There  will  be  found  books 
which  have  been  out  of  date  for  years.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  get  good  results  with 
this  equipment  and  if  she  does  not,  then  the 
people  of  the  district  brand  her  as  one  of  the 
inefficient  teachers.  The  teachers  who  gradu¬ 
ate  from  high  school  and  teach  a  year  or  so 
‘while  they  are  arranging  affairs  with  cupid’, 
as  Mr.-  C.  H.  Porter  says,  are  largely  the  cause 
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of  poor  and  uneven  work  on  the  part  of  pu¬ 
pils.  There  is  another  class  of  teachers  who 
have  taught  for  at  least  ten  years  but  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  our  methods. 
They  still  use  the  methods  that  were  good  at 
the  time  they  started  teaching  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  on  in  the  same  old  rut  as  long  as 
thev  are  able  to  stand  before  their  classes. 

t / 

“When  one  steps  into  the  majority  of  rural 
schools,  the  first  thing  to  be  seen  is  a  semi¬ 
clean  water  bucket  with  a  few  not  so  clean 
drinking  cups  scattered  about.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  disease  spreaders  we  have.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  a  disease  when  it  strikes  a 
rural  school  gets  every  pupil  before  it  is  eradi¬ 
cated. 

“There  is  no  excuse  for  a  district  not  keep¬ 
ing  its  school  house  and  out  buildings  in  good 
repair.  There  is  nothing  more  discouraging 
to  the  boy  or  girl  than  having  to  attend 
school  in  an  unpainted,  partially  plastered 
schoolhouse. 

“When  improving  the  schoolhouse,  a  good 
efficient  heating  system  should  be  installed. 
Picture  a  young  lady  who  has  walked  half  a 
mile  to  school  in  zero  weather  and  who  has 
started  to  build  the  fire  only  to  have  the  stove 
fall  to  pieces  or  the  grate  fall  out  and  you 
will  require  no  further  argument  for  this 
need”. 

E.  E.  Butterfield,  District  19,  Arthur  County 

“Some  of  the  obstacles  confronting  the 
rural  teacher  that  block  the  way  toward  get¬ 
ting  the  results  sought,  raise  a  number  of 
problems  for  consideration. 

“Is  the  average  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade 
capable  of  assimilating  the  work  outlined  in 
the  course  of  study?  Are  many  pupils  com¬ 
pleting  the  eighth  grade  with  ‘grades’  merely, 
or  with  a  mastery  of  the  fundamentals?  Are 
we  working  for  a  firm  foundation  of  scholar¬ 
ship  or  a  diploma?  Is  the  child’s  mentality 
quickened  or  repressed?  Is  the  child  taught 
to  think  or  merely  to  repeat?” 

Ema  Cerny,  District  30  Chase  County 

“The  most  important  needs  of  the  rural 
schools  are  a  living  and  a  saving  wage  for 


teachers,  the  trained  teacher  keenly  interested 
in  rural  schools,  and  consolidation. 

“The  teachers  needed  are  those  who  enter 
the  profession  with  the  determination  to  stick 
to  it;  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  rural  people;  the  ones  who  are 
qualified  in  subject  matter  and  who  have  a 
vision  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools;  the 
ones  who  can  impart  knowledge  and  who  can 
inspire  the  children  to  nobler  thoughts,  to 
higher  ideals,  and  to  greater  achievements”. 

Mrs.  Ida  V.  Cronk,  Boyd  County 

1.  Teachers  who  are  teachers  at  heart,  not 
those  who  are  just  after  the  salary.  We  need 
teachers  who  will  stay  in  the  same  school  for 
successive  terms. 

2.  Better  equipment  of  every  sort  is  sadly 
needed.  The  school  building  itself  is  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  poorest  put  up  build¬ 
ing  in  the  community. 

3.  More  books,  both  text-books  and  library 
books.  Industrial  work  and  also  manual 
training,  if  possible,  would  be  welcome  to  the 
districts  in  this  county. 

4.  Above  every  other  need  is  the  need  of 
real  live,  wide-awake  teachers  who  feel  their 
responsibility  to  both  pupils  and  community. 

Irma  Lodge,  Thedford 

“One  great  need  is  more  supervision  of  the 
actual  classroom  work,  and  the  other  is  rural 
school  boards  qualified  to  give  this  supervi¬ 
sion. 

“In  a  certain  school,  penmanship  and  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic  were  for  years  taught  only  as 
occasional  Friday  afternoon  recreations.  The 
children  from  the  eighth  grade  down  were 
ignorant  of  diacritical  markings  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionarv,  altho  the  school  was  well 
equipped  with  dictionaries.  Last  year  the 
arithmetic  classes  never  held  a  recitation. 

“If  the  school  board  understood  the  course 
of  study  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
had  been  required  frequently  to  inquire  into 
the  daily  work  of  the  school,  these  important 
branches  would  never  have  been  neglected”. 

Gwendolyn  Baldwin,  Burt  County,  Craig 

1.  A  well  trained  rural  teacher  with  the 
welfare  of  her  pupils  at  heart. 
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2.  Wisdom  in  the  selection  of  good  texts 
would  be  an  advantage  to  any  teacher.  So 
many  times  there  is  little  and  poor  material  in 
the  district  with  which  to  work. 

3.  The  present  day  periodicals  are  written 
so  as  to  be  of  small  value  to  a  rural  eighth 
grade  teacher  with  many  pupils  and  a  limited 
time  with  each  class. 

Helen  Lohmeier,  Clay  County,  Sutton 

‘‘One  weakness  lies  in  our  system  of  eighth 
grade  examinations.  Now  that  an  eighth 
grade  student  is  burdened  with  twelve  sub- 
jects,  is  it  not  asking  the  impossible  when  we 
expect  him  to  write  successfully  on  each  and 
every  subject?  Sometimes  the  examinations 
are  given  from  five  to  eight  weeks  previous 
to  the  actual  time  allowed  to  finish  course  as 
outlined  in  the  Nebraska  Course  of  Study. 
Eighth  grade  work  should  be  divided  so  that 
half  of  the  closely  related  subjects  can  be 
completed  and  an  examination  given  at  the 
close  of  each  semester”. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jungbluth,  Colfax  County,  Leigh 

1.  Pride  in  the  schools.  If  a  patron’s  pride 
were  once  awakened,  most  of  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  would  solve  themselves.  Too  many  pa¬ 
trons  of  rural  schools  are  willing  that  their 
school  be  conducted  with  the  very  least  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  district,  considering  rather  the 
price  of  the  teacher  and  the  equipment  than 
the  efficiencv  of  either. 

2.  Playground  apparatus.  In  most  cases 
where  there  is  any,  the  thanks  are  due  the 
teacher,  who,  with  the  help  of  her  pupils,  sets 


“If  a  man  does  not  provide  for  his 
children,  if  he  does  not  provide  for  all 
who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  if 
he  has  not  that  vision  of  conditions  to 
come  and  that  care  for  the  days  that 
have  not  yet  dawned,  which  we  may 
sum  up  in  the  whole  idea  of  thrift  and 
saving,  then  he  has  not  opened  his  eyes 
to  any  adequate  conception  of  human 
life”.— WOODROW  WILSON 


about  to  get  for  them  what  their  parents 
should  have  been  willing  to  provide. 

3.  We  should  have  a  more  regular  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  do  the  best 
work. 

Mae  Wakeley,  Madison  County,  Enola 

“The  first  and  greatest  need  of  the  Nebraska 
rural  schools  is  an  awakening  of  the  people  of 
the  communitv  to  the  infinite  value  of  these 
places  of  learning. 

“After  the  people  have  begun  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  their  schools,  there  Avill  still  be 
another  need — that  of  better  teachers.  We 
need  teachers  who  thoroly  understand  die 
teaching  process.  This  preparation  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  salaries,  for  there  must  be 
an  incentive.  When  the  people  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  value  of  good  schools  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  sufficient  pay”. 

Grace  Pierson,  Keith  County 

“The  greatest  need  of  the  Western  Nebraska 
rural  schools  is  a  teacher  trained  in  such  a 
way  that  she  will  know  how  to  go  about 
teaching  in  a  one-room  rural  school. 

“A  high  school  normal  training  graduate  is 
really  better  prepared  to  begin  in  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  school  than  in  the  rural  district. 

“The  one-room  rural  school  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  beginning  teachers  their 
experience.  Every  teacher  must  teach  her 
first  term  of  school  somewhere ;  but  why  can't 
this  be  done  in  a  school  which  provides  super¬ 
visors?  Are  our  town  and  village  children 
any  more  precious  than  our  rural  children?” 

Hattie  Van  Shiver,  Nance  County,  Genoa 

1.  The  schoolroom  should  be  clean  and 
homelike  with  plenty  of  light  from  left  and 
rear,  adjustable  light  colored  window  shades, 
a  good  heating  and  ventilating  system,  and 
either  single  adjustable  desks  or  desks  of  suit¬ 
able  sizes  with  the  different  sizes  arranged  in 
aisles. 

2.  Plenty  of  pure  water,  not  only  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes,  but  for  the  soiled  faces  and 
hands  for  which  basin,  soap,  and  towels  should 
be  provided. 

3.  With  a  few  donations  from  the  homes 
toward  a  kitchenette  the  pupils  could  have 
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one  hot  dish  with  their  lunch  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  which  would  result  in  better  ef¬ 
forts  toward  school  work. 

4.  A  large  well  kept  playground  with  a  few 
trees  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  shade.  A  few 
good  pieces  of  playground  apparatus  adds 
much  toward  the  child’s  recreation. 

5.  The  teacher  should  have  a  good,  close 
boarding  place.  Long  tenure  and  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  the  parents  will  also  do 
much  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural 
schools. 

Nellie  Dale,  Cedar  County 

1.  A  competent  school  board  to  represent 
the  educational  interests  of  the  community. 

2.  Some  schools  do  not  have  up-to-date  text¬ 
books,  dictionary,  globe,  maps,  reference  books, 
and  a  generous  space  of  slate  blackboard. 

3.  Proper  heating  and  ventilating  are 
needed.  At  times  the  only  ventilation  is  the 
window  method  and  the  windows  are  some¬ 
times  painted  shut. 

4.  Most  schools  do  not  have  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  pure  water. 

5.  The  toilets  do  not  have  entrances  screened, 
are  not  ventilated  or  well  lighted,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in  the  best 
sanitary  condition. 

6.  Some  playground  equipment  is  necessary 
for  the  physical  development  of  boys  and 
girls. 

7.  The  teacher  needs  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  parents  in  the  community.  They  should 
visit  school  regularly  and  thus  show  their  best 
interests  in  proper  training  of  their  children. 

Inez  Swain,  Loup  County 

1.  In  many  school  houses  the  seats  are  still 
arranged  in  a  haphazard  way  with  small  seats 
in  the  front  and  larger  ones  in  the  rear.  As 
a  result  the  child  sits  in  an  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthful  position  day  in  and  day  out. 

2.  Many  schools  are  poorly  heated,  there  al¬ 
ways  being  plenty  of  heat  overhead,  while  the 
feet  of  the  children  are  cold.  One  child  said, 
uThe  only  way  to  get  my  feet  warm  would  be 
to  stand  on  my  head!” 

3.  There  is  a  great  need  for  better  build¬ 
ings.  If  some  of  the  school  patrons  would 


HARD  WORK  BRINGS  SUCCESS 

I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  If 
he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  will  work.  I  do 
envy  the  man  who  has  a  work  worth  doing 
and  does  it  well.  There  never  has  been  de¬ 
vised  and  there  never  will  be  devised,  any 
law  which  will  enable  a  man  to  succeed 
save  by  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
which  have  always  been  the  prerequisites 
of  success,  the  qualities  of  hard  work,  of 
keen  intelligence,  of  unflincing  will. — Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt 


exchange  places  with  the  children  for  a  term 
of  school,  they  would  not  only  realize  the 
need  of  better  buildings  but  would  demand 
them. 

4.  Few  rural  schools  provide  any  play¬ 
ground  euqipment.  The  right  kind  of  play 
and  something  to  play  with  will  help  to  raise 
the  standard  of  morals  that  exists  on  rural 
playgrounds. 

Mrs.  Lelia  F.  Queen,  Cass  County,  Plattsmouth 

1.  Cooperation  between  the  home  and  the 
school. 

2.  Consolidation,  bringing  the  high  school 
to  the  rural  child,  better  equipment,  better  op- 
fmrtunity  for  community  center  work,  and 
better  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
school. 

3.  Moral  and  spiritual  development,  the  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  of  patriotism,  uniform  text-books, 
and  real  community  center  work. 

Irene  Brannagan,  Adams  County,  Hastings 

1.  We  lack  real  teachers.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  teacher  is  using  this  method  of 
earning  a  little  money  to  further  her  educa¬ 
tion  along  some  other  line  and  not  to  better 
her  condition  as  a  teacher.  Or  she  may  be 
earning  money  to  buy  clothes  and  have  money 
to  spend  on  a  summer  vacation  pleasure  trip. 
She  has  brought  very  little  with  her  and  she 
leaves  very  little  behind.  She  knows  very 
little  of  rural  life  hence  she  cannot  enter  into 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  rural  people  and 
she  cannot  fully  appreciate  their  problems. 
She  has  very  little  interest  in  her  school. 

2.  Teachers  do  not  show  their  appreciation 
as  they  should.  They  may  feel  it  in  their 
hearts  and  may  think  how  well  a  task  has 
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been  done  but  they  do  not  tell  the  child.  Lit- 

•/ 

tie  children,  especially,  like  to  be  compli¬ 
mented.  They  have  heard  so  many  “don’ts” 
in  their  young  lives  that  a  word  of  praise  is 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  and  makes  them  happy. 

3.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  forgotten  how 
to  play.  The  teacher  does  not  join  in  the 
games  on  the  playground  and  in  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  to  look  upon  her  as  a  chaperon  who 
corrects  them  and  has  no  other  interest  in 
them. 

4.  Many  teachers  collect  papers  day  after 
day  and  the  children  never  see  them  again. 
She  should  correct  them  and  pass  them  back 
each  morning  before  classes  begin.  If  a 
child's  papers  are  corrected  and  returned  he 
knows  that  he  has  received  his  best  grade  and 
finds  where  he  has  failed.  He  also  knows 
that  he  has  received  the  teacher's  attention 
and  that  she  is  interested  in  him. 

5.  The  greatest  weakness  in  our  rural 
schools  is  that  the  children  have  not  become 
original.  They  have  not  developed  individ¬ 
uality.  It  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  the  teach- 

«/ 

ers’  fault.  When  we  have  teachers  that  will 
encourage  original  thinking,  we  will  have  real 
teachers. 

George  D.  Hiatt,  Gage  County,  Beatrice 

‘‘The  greatest  needs  of  our  rural  school  svs- 
tern  at  the  present  time  are:  First,  a  rigid  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  square  deal; 
second,  a  standard  of  relative  values;  and 
third,  efficient  management  of  school  affairs. 

“The  doctrine  of  the  square  deal  applied  to 
our  rural  schools  would  mean  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  connected  with  the  school  system  would 

«/ 

know  his  job  and  earn  his  wage,  whether 
credit,  salary,  or  just  respect.  In  other  words, 
let  every  executive  be  as  big  as  his  job. 

“A  standard  of  relative  values  would  ad¬ 
just  salaries  on  a  per  pupil  basis  so  that  a 
trained  and  experienced  instructor  would  man¬ 
age  large  schools  on  a  greater  pay  than  inex¬ 
perienced  instructors  would  receive  for  small 
easy  schools.  In  other  words,  the  large  schools 
and  trained  and  experienced  teachers  would 
be  associated,  because  of  better  pay  at  large 
schools. 


“Efficient  management  would  dispense  with 
‘Tin  Horn’  publishers  who  sell  to  school  boards 
equipment  which  is  useless. 

“Efficient  management  would  see  that  the 
said  tax  moneys  were  spent  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good.  Teachers  should  cooperate 
with  school  boards  in  making  old  equipment 
last  and  serve  the  purpose  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble”. 


JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Every  teacher  should  become  a  member  of 
both  state  and  national  education  associa¬ 
tions.  Like  any  other  professional  worker, 
she  gets  her  best  inspiration  from  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  her  kind. 

Already  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  under  Secretary  J.  W.  Crabtree  has  en¬ 
rolled  over  100,000  active  members.  The  teach¬ 
ers  are  awakening  to  the  great  advantage  of 
having  professional  organizations  which  stand 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  state  and  national 
development. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  platform 
of  the  National  Education  Association: 

1.  Competent,  well  trained  teachers  with 
American  ideals. 

2.  Increased  training  facilities,  plus  induce¬ 
ments  attractive  to  the  best  teaching  material. 

3.  General  public  realization  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  profession,  plus  just  compensa¬ 
tion,  social  recognition  and  permanent  tenure 
for  good  service. 

4.  Continued  research  for  better  educational 
methods. 

5.  Creation  of  a  department  of  education 
with  a  cabinet  portfolio,  to  aid  the  states  in 
their  educational  programs. 

6.  Unification  and  federation  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  educational  forces  in  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  local  and  state  associations. 

7.  Active  assistance  to  state  and  local  asso¬ 
ciations  by  the  N.  E.  A.  in  securing  needed 
legislation  and  in  their  general  interests. 

8.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  service  to  all 
teachers  of  equivalent  training,  experience  and 
success. 

9.  Cooperation  with  all  other  agencies 
towards  educational  promotion. 

10.  Service  to  the  teachers,  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  nation.  Its  supreme  purpose  is  the 
welfare  of  the  childhood  of  America. 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  CALLS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  LIVELY  CONTEST 

WILLIAM  RITCHIE  Jr.,  State  Commander,  American  Legion,  Omaha 


Attention,  School  Children  of  Nebraska ! 

Here  is  a  chance  to  help  in  our  patriotic  and 
better  citizenship  campaign.  Every  school- 
child  in  the  state  who  is  now  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grade  may  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
teachers  of  these  grades  will  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  big  state-wide  contest,  and  that 
they  will  urge  their  pupils  to  participate. 
History,  civics,  economics,  and  language  may 
well  be  correlated  as  the  children  enter  with 
zeal  a  contest  certain  to  inspire  higher  ideals 
of  citizenship. 

Three  Interesting  Contests 

The  American  Legion  will  conduct  three 
prize  contests  for  the  best  essays  written  on 
the  following  subjects: 

Contest  No.  1.  A  Great  American  and  What 
He  Did  for  Our  Country.  The  pupil  may  se¬ 
lect  any  great  American  he  prefers. 

Contest  No.  2.  The  Story  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
pupil  may  obtain  excellent  material  for  this 

contest  from  Dean  Seaw’s  articles  in  “The 

«/ 

Mid- West  Veteran”,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  local  Legion  Post. 

Contest  No.  3.  Clothing  and  Feeding  and 
Keeping  Our  People  Warm.  Material  for  this 
contest  may  be  had  from  Dean  LeRossignol’s 
articles  in  “The  Mid-West  Veteran”. 

The  Prizes  Offered 

There  will  be  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
for  essays  entered  and  awarded  first,  second, 
and  third  places  in  contests  Nos.  1  and  2 
above,  which  are  to  be  written  by  pupils  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

There  will  be  first,  second  and  third  prizes 
for  essays  entered  and  awarded  first,  second, 


and  third  places  in  contests  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
written  by  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

There  will  be  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
for  essays  entered  and  awarded  first,  second, 
and  third  places  in  contests  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
above,  written  by  pupils  in  the  high  school 
grades,  and  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  for 
essays  entered  and  awarded  first,  second,  and 
third  places  in  contests  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  above, 
written  by  students  in  any  college  or  univer¬ 
sity. 

Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  all  who 
deserve  it  but  do  not  win  prizes.  The  best 
essays  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Legion,  which  reserves  all  rights  to  their  use. 

First  prizes  in  each  classification  will  be  a 
large  bunting  American  Flag  to  the  school 
house  which  the  pupil  comes  from,  and  a 
medal  for  the  pupil.  Second  prizes  will  be  a 
patriotic  book  to  the  school  and  a  medal  to  the 
pupil.  Third  prizes  will  be  medals. 

When  to  Send  the  Essays 

All  essays  entered  in  the  contest  must  be 
mailed  to  and  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Ad¬ 
jutant,  The  American  Legion,  313  Richards 
Blk.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  by  June  15,  1922,  and 
must  be  written  on  the  typewriter  or  in  ink 
on  paper  11  inches  by  8 y2  inches,  and  be 
signed  by  the  contestant  and  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  the  adjutant  of  the  nearest 
American  Legion  post. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  Legion  Ameri¬ 
canization  and  citizenship  work  may  be  found 
in  the  Legion  handbook  entitled  “Americani¬ 
zation  Program”,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
files  of  any  local  Post  or  obtained  from  any 
local  post  commander. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EDUCATION  OPEN  TO  ALL 

Education  can  only  be  acquired  thru  persistence  and  hard  work,  and  it  is  so  desirable  that  if  it 
could  be  secured  thru  injection  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  there  are  millions  who  would  be  delighted 
to.  have  it,  yet  they  will  not  put  forth  the  necessary  efforts  in  patient,  persistent  study  to  get  it.  And 
this  furnishes  the  principal  reason  for  the  wide  swath  which  separates  the  ignorant  from  the  educated, 
the  capable  from  the  incapable.  The  industrious  progress  while  the  idle  stand  still  or  retrograde.  This 
may  not  be  pleasant  information  for  the  idle  and  the  ignorant,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  truthful. 
There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  education  these  days  that  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  anyone 
being  really  ignorant  who  is  willing  to  try. — Labor  Clarion 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS  IN  APRIL 


April  IB  is  lEastrr  Sap 

EASTER  MUSIC 

Blow,  golden  trumpets,  sweet  and  clear, 

Blow  soft  upon  the  perfumed  air; 

Bid  the  sad  earth  to  join  your  song, 

“To  Christ  does  victory  belong !" 

Oh,  let  the  winds  your  message  bear 
To  every  heart  of  grief  and  care; 

Sound  thru  the  world  the  joyful  lay, 

“ Our  Christ  has  conquered  Death  today!" 

On  cloudy  wings  let  glad  words  fly 
Thru  the  soft  blue  of  echoing  sky: 

Ring  out,  O  trumpets,  sweet  and  clear. 

“ Thru  Death  immortal  Life  is  here!" 

— Margaret  Deland 


EASTER 

The  barrier  stone  has  rolled  away, 

And  loud  the  angels  sing; 

The  Christ  comes  forth  this  blessed  day 
To  reign,  a  deathless  king. 

For  shall  we  not  believe  He  lives 
Thru  such  awakening? 

Behold,  how  God  each  April  gives 
The  miracle  of  Spring. 

— Edwin  L.  Sabin 


SPECIAL  DAYS  IN  APRIL 

Three  special  days  and  one  special  week 
have  been  set  aside  for  special  observance  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April :  Easter,  Arbor  Day. 
Grant’s  birthday,  and  Humane  Week. 

Easter  Day 

Since  Easter  falls  on  Sunday,  many  teach¬ 
ers  hold  their  Easter  programs  on  the  Friday 
preceding  which  is  known  as  Good  Friday. 
Appropriate  poems,  recitations,  songs,  and 
pageants  are  frequently  arranged  to  interpret 
the  wonderful  drama  of  a  risen  Lord. 


cause  J.  Sterling  Morton,  one  of  Nebraska’s 
most  distinguished  pioneers  and  citizens,  is 
the  father  of  Arbor  Day,  Nebraska  has  be¬ 
come  known  far  and  wide  as  the  “Tree  Plant¬ 
ing  State’'.  The  10th  day  of  April,  1872,  was 
“set  apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting”, 
by  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Later  from  time  to  time,  the  day  has 
been  set  aside  each  year  by  proclamation  of 
the  governor  until  finally  April  22,  the  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  Arbor  Day  of  each  year. 
Over  a  million  trees  were  planted  the  first 
year  Arbor  Day  was  observed  and  since  that 
time  over  350,000,000  trees  and  vines  have 
been  planted  in  Nebraska.  Every  state  in 
the  Union  and  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  now  observe  Arbor  Day  at  appro¬ 
priate  times  during  the  year. 

The  schools  should  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  exercises  and  with  the  proper 
practice  in  tree  planting,  gardening,  and  the 
beautification  of  school  grounds. 

Grant’s  Birthday 

By  proclamation  of  Governor  McKelvie, 
April  27,  now  known  as  Grant’s  birthday,  is 
to  be  observed  thruout  the  state.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  thru  its  commander  William 
Ritchie,  Jr.,  has  called  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
state  to  observe  fittingly  Grant’s  birthday, 
calling  in  old  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  to  give 
personal  recollections  of  Grant. 

National  Humane  Week 


Arbor  Day  The  week  of  April  24  to  29  has  been  set 

Arbor  Day  has  its  origin  in  Nebraska  and  aside  as  National  Humane  Week.  During  this 

is  commonly  called  “Tree  Planting  Day'’.  Be-  week  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country  kind- 
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ness  to  animals  will  be  emphasized,  cruelty  to 
animals  discouraged,  and  means  discussed  in 
every  neighborhood  by  which  the  finest  hu¬ 
mane  instincts  of  children  and  of  adults  may 
be  awakened.  Feeding  of  birds,  building  bird 
houses,  providing  watering  places  for  dumb 
animals,  and  other  similar  activities  should 
be  discussed  and  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  observation  of  National  Humane 
Week. 


ARBOR  DAY 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers, 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design, 

Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature’s  garden  work  with  thine. 

Give  fools  their  gold;  give  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

— Selected 


WHY  WE  KEEP  ARBOR  DAY 

(For  seven  children.  As  they  take  their  places 
upon  stage,  those  in  seats  recite  the  first 
stanza.) 

Trees  of  the  fragrant  forest. 

With  leaves  of  green  unfurled, 
Thru  summer’s  heat,  thru  winter's 
cold, 

What  do  you  do  for  our  world? 

First — Our  green  leaves  catch  the  rain  drops 
That  fall  with  soothing  sound, 
Then  drop  them  slowly,  slowly  down ; 
’Tis  better  for  the  ground. 

Second — When  rushing  down  the  hillside, 

A  mighty  freshet  forms, 

Our  giant  trunks  and  spreading  roots 
Defend  our  happy  homes. 

Third — From  burning  heat  in  summer, 

We  offer  cool  retreat, 

Protect  the  land  in  winter’s  storm 
From  cold,  and  wind,  and  sleet. 

Fourth — Our  falling  leaves  in  autumn, 

By  breezes  turned  and  tossed, 

Will  make  a  deep  sponge  carpet  warm 
Which  saves  the  ground  from  frost. 

Fifth — We  give  you  pulp  for  paper, 

Our  fuel  gives  you  heat, 

We  furnish  lumber  for  vour  homes, 
And  nuts  and  fruit  to  eat. 


Sixth — With  strong  and  graceful  outline, 
With  branches  green  or  bare, 

We  fill  the  land  thru  all  the  year 
With  beauty  everywhere. 

All — So,  listen,  from  the  forest, 

Each  one  a  message  sends 
To  children  on  this  Arbor  Day, — 
“We  trees  are  your  best  friends”. 

— Special  Day  Programs 


A  SONG  OF  APRIL 

Let  us  sing  of  April, 

Sing  it  loud  and  clear; 

Sing  it  for  the  children 
Who  have  gathered  here. 

Sing  to  them  of  planting 
Trees  on  Arbor  Dav, 

To  bless  some  weary  trav’ler, 

And  brighten  life’s  dull  way. 

— Grace  Greves  Truax 


TREE  PLANTING 

» 

Oh  happy  trees  that  we  plant  today, 

What  great  good-fortune  waits  you ! 

For  you  will  grow  in  sun  and  snow 
Till  fruit  and  flowers  freight  you. 

Your  winter  covering  of  snow 
Will  dazzle  with  its  splendor; 

Your  summer’s  garb  with  richest  glow, 
Will  feast  of  beauty  render. 

In  your  cool  shade  will  tired  feet 
Pause,  weary,  when  ’tis  summer; 

And  rest  like  this  will  be  most  sweet 
To  every  tired  comer. 

— Songs  of  the  Tree-Top  and  Meadows 


THE  PUSSY  WILLOW 

Said  the  fuzzy  pussy  willow, 

As  he  ruffled  in  the  breeze, 

“I  surely  am  the  handsomest 
Of  ornamental  trees. 

“When  the  snow  is  mostly  melted 
And  the  flood  is  on  the  flats, 

My  kitten  willow  budlets 
Turn  to  pussy  willow  cats”. 

— American  Forestry 

In  ourselves  the  sunshine  dwells; 
From  ourselves  the  music  swells; 

By  ourselves  our  life  is  fed 
With  sweet  or  bitter  daily  bread. 

— Nixon  Waterman 
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MAKING  INDIAN  COSTUMES 

Florence  E.  Hiltner,  Director  of  Kindergarten, 
Randolph  School,  Lincoln 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
experiences  brought  out  in  our  kindergarten 
was  the  development  of  the  Indian  costume. 

A  little  boy  had  chosen  as  his  project  to 
draw  a  picture  which  chanced  to  be  a  very 
good  likeness  of  an  Indian,  with  feathers 
about  his  head.  When  the  children  discussed 
their  projects,  great  interest  arose  from  this 
picture.  Some  wanted  to  play  Indian,  which 
we  did.  Others  told  of  Indian  suits  which 
they  or  their  friends  had.  Next,  came  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  an  Indian  suit.  When  told  there 
was  no  material  for  suits,  they  inquired  about 
feathers  for  hats.  We  talked  over  the  best 
way  to  make  them  and  found  how  manv 
wished  to  do  so.  Next  day  their  interest  had 
grown  two-fold  and  a  greater  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  making  Indian  hats  or  head 
bands  with  feathers,  in  playing  Indians,  and 
in  constructing  a  tepee. 

Boys  Anxious  to  Make  Suits 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  boys  were  more 
anxious  to  make  Indian  suits,  tho  the  girls 
showed  little  interest.  When  told  that  they 
might  make  suits  if  they  could  cut  patterns  so 
we  would  know  how  much  goods  to  buy,  there 
certainly  was  no  time  wasted  among  the  boys. 
Each  tried  to  cut  out  a  suit  pattern  from 
newspapers,  but  in  the  end  we  worked  a  pat¬ 
tern  out  together. 

After  obtaining  the  cloth,  these  little  boys 
worked  most  of  each  day  for  a  whole  Aveek 


until  their  suits  Avere  complete.  The  pleasure 
and  Avorth  of  these  suits  Avere  shown  more 
than  ever  when  they  Avore  them  home  and 
came  back  next  day  wearing  them  and  telling 
what  people  had  said.  This  brought  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  girls  and  they  began  at  once  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  an  Indian  dress.  The  boys  planned 
their  suits  as  folloAvs: 


Happy  to  make  their  own  costumes 


Coat:  Cut  kimona  style  from  broAvn  cam¬ 
bric  Avith  red  fringe  around  the  neck.  Punch 
holes  and  use  a  red  cord  for  fastening. 

Trousers  :  Cut  from  brown  cambric  Avith 
red  fringe  seAved  at  the  sides  of  legs,  with  bot¬ 
toms  of  trousers  fringed.  Punch  holes  around 
top,  run  heaA^y  red  cord  thru  to  tie  about  the 
waist.  The  fringe  Avas  made  from  red  cam¬ 
bric  cut  in  2-inch  strips,  snipped. 
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SILENT  READING  DEVICES  AND  RESULTS 


Supt.  D.  S.  Domer  of  Rising  City  has  had 
his  teachers  emphasize  silent  reading  work 
with  a  view  to  getting  results.  Some  of  the 
devices  used  and  results  obtained,  as  stated  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  are  as  follows: 

Hazel  Greene.  I  use  questions  on  the  reading 
content,  a  study  of  illustrations  to  stimulate 
child’s  desire  to  read,  or  I  tell  the  pupils  a 
part  of  the  story,  leaving  off  at  a  point  of  in¬ 
tense  interest,  then  have  the  pupils  read  the 
remainder  of  the  selection.  By  these  means, 
interest  is  awakened,  the  pupils  are  made  to 
concentrate  on  the  thought  of  the  selection 
and  to  gain  a  better  comprehension  of  what  is 
read. 

Ouida  R.  Dodson.  Suggestive  questions  are 
used  and  the  pupil  finds  the  answers  by  a 
careful  reading  of  the  lesson.  This  teaches 
the  child  to  think  as  he  reads.  Sometimes  I 
give  the  child  new  material,  let  him  read  it 
over  quickly,  then  have  him  tell  what  he  has 
read.  This  tests  the  child’s  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend.  The  new  material  must  contain  words 
with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  Sometimes 
I  have  a  pupil  read  a  story,  then  close  the 
book  and  write  the  answers  to  questions  about 
the  story. 

Eunice  Vanburg.  Three  devices  are  used: 
Questions  on  text  to  be  answered  definitely, 
thought-getting  speed  test  of  rapid  reading 
and  reproduction,  and  story-telling  with  ac¬ 
curate  story-reproduction.  The  children  thus 
learn  to  concentrate,  to  understand  what  they 
read,  to  become  familiar  with  new  words,  and 
to  read  much  more  rapidly  with  clear  under¬ 
standing. 


SILENT  READING  FROM  FLASH  CARDS 
Clara  M.  Hohl,  Capitol  School,  Lincoln 

Efficient  oral  reading  and  the  best  silent 
reading  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  helps  the 
other.  Both  are  parts  of  the  same  process. 
Neither  should  be  neglected  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Both  should  be  emphasized  strongly 
in  the  regular  reading  period. 

Some  specific  suggestions  to  develop  silent 
reading  skill  by  means  of  flash  cards  are  here 
given.  Each  teacher  should  write  or  print 
the  words  or  sentences  on  strips  of  heavy  pa¬ 
per  or  manila  board. 

1.  Touching  Objects  in  the  Schoolroom 

The  teacher  first  prepares  a  set  of  flash 
cards,  each  card  having  on  it  a  word  indicat¬ 
ing  an  object  in  the  room.  The  teacher  then 
exposes  a  card  before  the  class  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  pupils  who  first  recognize 
the  word  stand.  The  teacher  designates  in 
some  way  the  pupil  who  is  to  perform  the 
act.  The  pupil  designated  passes  to  the 
object  named  by  the  word,  touches  it,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  his  place  in  the  class.  This  exercise 
should  be  continued  until  all  members  of  the 
class  have  taken  part.  Here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestive  flash  word-cards  which  may  be  used. 
The  teacher  will  want  to  prepare  many  others : 


book 

picture 

chair 

window 

These  exercises,  by  associating  the  word  form 
closely  with  the  object,  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  all  reading  skill. 


COMMISSIONER  TIGERT  RESISTS  SALARY  REDUCTIONS 

“There  must  be  no  retrenchment  in  teachers’  salaries  at  the  present  time  if  the 
schools  are  to  maintain  pre-war  efficiency.  Economically,  the  teacher  is  no  better  off 
than  before  the  war.  The  teaching  profession  has  actually  gone  backward  in  the  war 
period  so  far  as  training  and  preparation  are  concerned. 

“Consequently  the  schools  have  suffered.  We  have  not  been  able  to  attract  teachers 
whose  average  training  was  as  high  as  in  pre-war  days.  Any  reduction  in  teachers’ 

salaries  at  this  time  will  continue  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  schools”. — John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
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2.  Silent  Reading  and  Doing 

The  teacher  may  next  prepare  a  set  of  flash 
cards,  each  card  having  on  it  an  action  sen¬ 
tence.  She  then  exposes  each  card  in  turn. 
The  pupils  who  first  read  the  action  sentence 
indicate  their  readiness  to  perforin  the  act. 
Here  are  some  type  sentences  for  action  drills: 


Clap  your  hands. 

Run  to  me. 

Skip  the  rope. 

Close  the  door. 

tag 


The  teacher  who  works  out  these  simple  ex¬ 
ercises  faithfully  is  certain  to  develop  in  her 
pupils  skill  in  silent  reading  which  is  bound 
to  result  in  improved  oral  reading  and  better 
methods  of  study. 

t/ 


March  like  a  soldier. 


Run  to  the  blackboard. 


After  these  simple  action  drills  are  per¬ 
formed,  the  children  should  be  given  more 
complex  exercises. 

3.  Advanced  Action  Drills 

Xext  the  teacher  first  prepares  cards  with 
key  phrases,  such  as  “Who  can”,  or  “Show 
how  to  play”.  She  then  prepares  sets  of  flash 
cards  containing  action  phrases  or  names  of 
ames.  Each  flash  card  in  the  set  will  com- 

o 

plete  the  Ivey  phrase,  as  “Who  can" — “chop 
wood?”,  or,  “Show  how  to  play” — “ball".  The 
key-phrase  card  should  be  placed  before  the 
class  and  left  exposed  during  the  exercise. 
The  flash  cards  should  be  exposed  in  turn. 
The  action  exercise  indicated  by  each  com¬ 
plete  sentence  should  be  performed  by  the 
class  iu  turn.  Here  are  a  few  suggestive  ex¬ 
ercises  : 

Key-plirase  cards.  Action  drill  phrases  to 

match. 


wave  the  flag? 


Who  can 


blow  the  horn? 


wade  to  school? 


CLEVER  SILENT  READING  HELPS 
Drill  for  the  Primary  Grades 

Silent  reading  in  the  primary  grades  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  giving  directions. 
In  this  way  the  child  receives  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  interpreting  the  written  symbol  and 
performing  the  motor  activity  which  it  directs. 

In  teaching  first  graders  to  tell  time,  I  print 
cards  with  the  word  groups  “minutes  after”, 
“minutes  until”,  “half  past”,  and  “o’clock”.  On 
other  cards  I  print  the  numbers  from  one  to 
twelve,  and  also  the  numbers  “five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five”.  An  educational  clock  dial 
is  provided  and  by  combining  the  word  groups 
and  numbers  directions  are  given  by  which  the 
child  “sets  the  clock". — Mrs.  R.  A.  Emerson 

Sixth  Grade  Drill 

In  my  teaching  of  “silent  reading”  in  the 
sixth  grade,  I  choose  selections  that  contain  a 
great  deal  of  action  and  description  with  quite 
long  paragraphs. 

I  time  the  class  according  to  the  number  of 
words  in  each  paragraph.  My  present  sixth 
grade  reads  about  two  hundred  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  any  finish  before  the  allotted  time  they 
close  their  books. 

Each  member  of  the  class  is  instructed  to 
have  one  good  question  from  the  paragraph 
read  to  ask  the  other  members  of  the  class.  I 
find  this  plan  much  better  than  asking  the 
questions  myself,  for  it  creates  a  desire  to  work. 
Each  likes  to  outrival  the  other  in  speed  and 
vet  he  knows  he  must  get  the  thought,  for  he 
must  not  ask  a  question  he  cannot  answer.  In 
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this  way  a  variety  of  questions  are  asked  on 
each  paragraph  and  the  thought  of  the  whole 
lesson  is  brought  out  by  the  pupils.  This  exer¬ 
cise  increased  their  vocabulary  for  each  pupil 
must  make  clear  concise  statements.  Another 
good  way  of  motivating  the  wTork  is  to  have 
the  pupils  illustrate  on  the  black-board  or  on 
paper  the  part  of  the  story  they  liked  best. 

— Leola  Funk,  Battle  Creek 


THE  SILENT  READING  RECITATION 

Katie  Tubridy,  Teacher,  District  No.  4,  Harlan 

County 

Silent  reading  tests  have  shown  that  many 
pupils  are  not  up  to  the  standard  in  their  rate 
of  reading  nor  in  their  ability  to  comprehend 
what  has  been  read.  These  reading  tests  have 
shown  that  the  slow  readers  do  not  comprehend 
wThat  they  read  as  well  as  the  more  rapid  read¬ 
ers.  The  tests  show  that  the  rate  and  compre¬ 
hension  ability  increases  up  to  the  fourth  grade 
by  using  oral  reading  but  after  the  fourth  grade 
the  comprehension  ability  seems  to  decrease 
each  year  when  oral  reading  is  used. 

The  method  I  use  in  conducting  a  recitation 
in  silent  reading  in  the  first  grade  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  word  or  a  sentence  is  printed  on  the 
blackboard  which  tells  the  child  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  as  “Run  to  the  window”.  The  child 
wTho  first  reads  the  sentence  to  himself  and 
raises  his  hand  may  do  what  the  sentence  tells 
him  to  do.  The  children  like  reading  in  this 
way  and  each  one  will  try  to  be  the  first  to 
read  the  sentence. 

In  the  third  grade  silent  reading  recitation, 
the  pupils  turn  to  their  lesson  and  read  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  two  sentences  if  the  first  is  short.  All 
pupils  should  start  to  read  at  the  same  time. 
The  pupil  who  finishes  reading  the  given  sen¬ 
tence  first  may  tell  what  he  has  read.  The 
pupils  generally  can  repeat  the  words  in  the 
book  if  only  one  line  or  two  have  been  read. 
But  if  a  whole  paragraph  has  been  read,  the 
pupils  tells  just  the  main  thoughts,  or  several 
questions  may  be  asked  him  to  test  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  paragraph. 

The  sixth  grade  recitation  in  silent  reading 
is  conducted  in  about  the  same  manner  as  is 


the  third  grade  recitation.  The  pupils  read 
a  paragraph  and  tell  in  their  own  words  what 
has  been  read. 

A  whole  story  or  lesson  may  be  given  to  the 
class  to  read  in  a  certain  time,  as  five  minutes. 
When  the  time  is  up,  the  pupils  close  their 
books  and  wTrite  as  much  of  the  story  as  they 
can,  or  they  may  tell  it  orally.  The  slower 
readers  are  allowed  to  tell  what  they  have  read 
even  though  they  are  not  the  first  to  raise  their 
hands. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  TREES 

Many  a  tree  is  found  in  the  wood 
And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good: 

Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root, 

Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  and  fruit; 

Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm, 

And  some  to  keep  the  hearth-stone  warm; 

Some  for  the  roof  and  some  for  the  beam, 

And  some  for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream; — 

In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world  began 
The  trees  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man. 

But  the  glory  of  trees  is  more  than  their  gifts: 

‘Tis  the  beautiful  wonder  of  life  that  lifts, 

From  a  wrinkled  seed  in  an  earth-bound  clod, 

A  column,  an  arch  in  the  temple  of  God, 

A  pillar  of  power,  a  dome  of  delight, 

A  shrine  of  song,  and  a  joy  of  sight! 

Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in  birth; 

Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath  of  the  earth; 
They  shelter  the  dwelling  of  man;  and  they  bend 
O’er  his  grave  with  the  look  of  a  loving  friend. 

I  have  camped  in  the  whispering  forest  of  pines, 

I  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  olives  and  vines; 

In  the  knees  of  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  a  palm 
I  have  found  good  rest  and  slumber’s  balm; 

And  now,  when  the  morning  gilds  the  boughs 
Of  the  vaulted  elm  at  the  door  of  my  house, 

I  open  the  window  and  make  salute; 

“God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy  root! 

Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me, 

Thou  ancient,  friendly,  faithful  tree’’. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke  in  Scribner's 


THIS  IS  MY  DUTY 

To  use  wkat  gifts  I  have  as  best  I  know; 

To  kelp  some  weaker  brotker  wkere  I  can; 

To  be  as  blameless  at  tke  close  of  tke  day 
As  wken  tke  duties  of  tke  d  ay  began ; 

To  do  without  complaint  wkat  must  be  done ; 
To  grant  my  rival  all  tkat  may  be  just; 

To  win  tkru  kindness  all  tkat  may  be  won; 
To  fight  with  km  gktly  val  or  wken  I  must. 

— S.  E.  Kiser 
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Boys  and  girls  are  America’s  greatest  asset. 

H.  G.  Wells  says,  “Of  every  dollar  spent  for 
peace,  eighty  cents  should  be  spent  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children”. 

The  educational  value  of  plays  and  games 
is  well  recognized.  The  recent  state-wide 
basketball  tournament  with  226  contesting 
teams  shows  the  phenomenal  growth  of  or¬ 
ganized  winter  athletic  contests. 


ARBOR  DAY  IS  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Nebraska  is  rightly  proud  of  the  distinction 
of  having  established  Arbor  Day  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Holiday.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  its 
founder,  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great  men  and 
one  of  Nebraska’s  few  very  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens.  Mr.  Morton  thought  it  important  that 
each  year  some  trees  be  planted  on  every  school 
ground,  at  every  home,  and  in  every  public 
park. 

April  22  is  Arbor  Day  this  year.  It  is  the 
only  remaining  holiday  this  school  year. 
Every  teacher  should  provide  some  special  ex¬ 
ercise  to  mark  the  day,  and  on  every  school 
ground  at  least  one  tree  should  be  planted.  In 
case  new  trees  cannot  be  planted,  some  special 
attention  should  be  given  the  growing  trees 
on  the  school  grounds.  Trees,  like  children, 
need  constant  care  to  keep  them  at  their  best. 
Certainly  children  should  be  taught  to  appre¬ 
ciate  trees  as  among  their  very  best  friends. 


four:candidates  for  high  office 

The  State  Superintendency  of  Nebraska  has 

come  to  be  an  attractive  office.  For  the  first 

time  in  the  historv  of  the  state  this  office  now 

*/ 


means  a  four  year  term  and  a  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary, — $5,000  a  year.  These  provisions  were 
included  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  state 
constitution  and  go  into  effect  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  term  of  office,  January  1. 

Four  names  are  now  before  the  voters  for 
this  important  state  office.  The  four  candi¬ 
dates  are,  the  present  state  superintendent, 
John  M.  Matzen;  Prin.  E.  Buth  Pyrtle  of  the 
Lincoln  city  schools;  Prin.  Martha  Powell  of 
the  Omaha  city  schools;  and  Prin.  Chas.  W. 
Taylor  of  the  University  Teachers’  College 
High  School.  These  candidates  are  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  high  professional  standing  and  well 
qualified  to  hold  this  position  of  leadership. 

There  are  no  party  candidates  for  this  office. 
The  voters  at  the  August  primary  will  select 
two  of  these  four  and  these  two  names  will 
appear  on  the  final  ballot  in  November.  The 
one  receiving  the  highest  vote  in  November 
will  be  Nebraska’s  state  superintendent  for 
four  years. 

Teachers  should  take  an  earnest  interest  in 
this  office  because  of  its  great  importance  to 
the  state.  They  should  inform  themselves 
about  the  candidates  and  their  ability  to  serve 
the  state  wisely  and  well.  Then  they  should 
advise  their  friends  according  to  their  best 
judgment.  _ 

NEBRASKA  IS  HONORED 

SujDt.  J.  H.  Beveridge  of  Omaha  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence  at  the  recent  meeting  of  that 
body  in  Chicago.  This  election  is  the  highest 
professional  recognition  a  city  superintendent 
can  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  A 
delegation  of  over  sixty  Nebraska  educators 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  A.  H. 
Staley,  Hastings,  state  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  led  the  fight  for 
the  recognition  of  Superintendent  Beveridge. 

His  outstanding  building  program,  his  rec¬ 
ognized  skill  as  a  school  administrator,  his 
sagacity  and  farsightedness  as  a  leader  of 
teachers,  and  his  personal  popularity  as  a 
nation-wide  constructive  worker,  combined 
naturally  to  command  for  him  this  deserved 
recognition. 
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In  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  Nebraska  and  Nebraska  educators 
are  signally  honored.  The  splendid  ovation 
given  him  in  Chicago  at  the  announcement  of 
his  election  is  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  America  will  cooperate  with  him 
completely  in  his  effort  to  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  the  best  program  of 
procedure  it  has  ever  had.  The  city  superin¬ 
tendents  of  America  did  honor  to  themselves 
in  choosing  Nebraska’s  popular  leader  as  the 
next  president  of  the  Department. 


DO  RESOLUTIONS  SATISFY? 

New  Year’s  day  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  resolutions  are 
passed  without  much  thought  that  they  will 
ever  result  in  action.  Next  to  New  Year’s 
day  probably  come  Teachers’  Associations.  It 
is  the  commonest  experience  for  men  and 
women  educators  to  seek  with  most  earnest 
zeal  the  passage  of  resolutions  and  immedi¬ 
ately  relax  their  effort,  apparently  satisfied 
that  something  has  actually  been  done. 

A  resolution  passed  means  nothing  if  it 
does  not  presage  more  determined  action  to 
bring  the  thing  resolved  upon  to  pass.  Reso¬ 
lutions  that  do  not  result  in  action  can  be 
pointed  to  by  the  hundreds.  Teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  teachers’  institutes,  teachers’  clubs 
pass  sets  of  them  regularly  each  meeting  time. 
Why  are  the}r  passed?  No  one  seems  to  know, 
except  that  it  is  customary.  The  resolutions 
are  passed  and  then  forgotten.  To  be  sure, 
teachers’  organizations  are  not  the  only  sin¬ 
ners.  Most  all  clubs  and  organizations  of 

everv  kind  have  this  bad  habit. 

*/ 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Why  not  stop 
passing  resolutions  at  all  unless  upon  really 
important  matters?  And  then  only  when  it 
is  reasonably  likely  that  the  matter  resolved 
upon  will  be  followed  by  appropriate  action 
which  will  bring  some  desired  end.  The  reso¬ 
lution  habit  is  bad.  Resolutions  which  satisfy 
groups  of  people  are  worse  than  no  action  at 
all.  A  good  rule  is  to  pass  no  resolution  which 
does  not  include  some  machinerv  to  bring 
something  to  pass. 


I  THE  TOWNER-STERLING  BILL  WILL  PASS 

A  very  determined  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  enemies  of  public  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  defeat  the  Towner-Sterling  bill.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  friends  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  most  thorolv  aroused  until 
now  it  has  the  most  determined  support  of 
any  national  legislation  before  Congress  in 
many  vears. 

Labor,  Commerce  and  Agriculture  have  all 
been  given  recognition  in  the  President’s  cabi¬ 
net,  while  Education,  more  universal  than  any 
of  these,  has  been  made  to  wait  outside  as 
something  of  only  local  importance.  Local 
control  of  education  is  fundamental  and  is 
safeguarded  in  the  Towner-Sterling  bill. 

Congress  seems  convinced  that  national  rec¬ 
ognition  and  national  aid  should  be  given. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  when.  Just  recently 
there  have  been  so  many  very  important  mat¬ 
ters  for  Congress  to  settle  that  delay  was  to 
be  expected.  The  establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget  System  and  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Cabinet  Departments  have  been 
the  most  recent  causes  for  delay. 

This  legislation  is  the  necessary  next  step  in 
any  national  program.  The  friends  of  public 
education  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Every  educator  and  every  friend  of 
public  education  should  urge  upon  Congress 
the  need  of  action. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  ON 
FEDERAL  AID 

The  federal  government  has  established 
the  precedent  of  promoting  education.  It 
has  made  liberal  grants  of  land  and  money 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  more  recent  years  has  made  appro¬ 
priation  for  vocational  education  and 
household  arts.  Without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  control  and  management 
of  public  education  by  the  States,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  extend  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  promotion  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign- 
born,  the  eradication  of  illiteracy,  the  bet¬ 
ter  training  of  teachers,  and  for  promoting 
free  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people. — Mr.  Harding 
at  Marion,  Ohio,  October  1,  1920,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 
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STORIES  THE  CHILDREN  LOVE  TO  HEAR  RETOLD 


LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY,  Council  Bluffs 


THE  PROUD  BUCKWHEAT 

Very  often,  after  a  thunderstorm,  a  field  of 
buckwheat  appears  blackened  and  singed  as  if 
a  flame  of  fire  had  passed  over  it.  The  coun¬ 
try  people  say  that  this  appearance  is  caused 
by  lightning,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
sparrow  says.  The  sparrow  heard  of  it  from 
an  old  willow  tree  which  grew  near  a  field  of 
buckwheat  and  is  there  still.  It  is  a  large, 
venerable  tree  tho  a  little,  crippled  by  age. 
The  trunk  has  split  and  out  of  the  crevice 
grass  and  brambles  grow.  The  tree  bends  for¬ 
ward  slightly  and  the  branches  hang  quite 
down  to  the  ground  just  like  green  hair.  Corn 
grows  in  the  surrounding  fields,  not  only  rye 
and  barley,  but  oats — pretty  oats  that  when 
ripe  look  like  a  number  of  the  little  gold 
canary  birds  sitting  on  a  bough.  The  corn 
has  a  smiling  look  and  the  heaviest  ears  bend 
their  heads  low  like  people  in  church. 

Once  there  was  also  a  field  of  buckwheat 
and  this  field  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  old 
willow  tree.  The  buckwheat  did  not  bend  like 
the  other  grain  but  lifted  its  head  proudly 
and  stiffly  on  the  stem. 


The  Proud  Buckwheat’s  Boast 


“I  am  as  valuable  as  any  other  grain'',  said 
he,  “and  I  am  much  handsomer.  My  flowers 
are  as  beautiful  as  the  bloom  of  the  apple 
blossom,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  us.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  prettier  than  we  are, 
you  old  willow-tree?” 

And  the  willow-tree  nodded  his  head  as  if 
he  would  say,  “Indeed  I  do”. 

But  the  buckwheat  spread  itself  out  with 
pride  and  said,  “Stupid  tree.  He  is  so  old 
that  grass  grows  out  of  his  body”. 

There  arose  a  very  terrible  storm.  ‘All  of 
the  field  flowers  folded  their  leaves  together 
or  bowed  their  little  heads  while  the  storm 
passed  over  them  but  the  buckwheat  stood 
erect  in  its  pride. 

“Bend  your  head  as  we  do”,  said  the  flow- 
ers. 


“I  have  no  occasion  to  do  so”,  answered  the 
buckwheat. 

“Bend  your  head  as  we  do”,  cried  the  ears 
of  corn.  “The  angel  of  the  storm  is  coming. 
His  wings  spread  from  the  sky  above  to  the 
earth  beneath.  He  will  strike  you  down  be¬ 
fore  you  can  cry  for  mercy”. 

“But  I  will  not  bend  mv  head”,  said  the 

c 1  J 

buckwheat. 

“Close  your  flowers  and  bend  your  leaves”, 
said  the  old  willow-tree.  “Do  not  look  at  the 
lightning  when  the  cloud  bursts;  even  men 
cannot  do  that.  In  a  flash  of  lightning  heaven 
opens  and  we  can  look  in,  but  the  .sight  will 
strike  even  human  beings  blind.  What  then 
must  happen  to  us  who  only  grow  out  of  the 
earth  and  are  so  inferior  to  them  if  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  do  so?” 

“Inferior,  indeed”,  said  the  buckwheat.  “Now 
I  intend  to  have  a  peep  into  heaven”. 

The  Proud  Buckwheat’s  Doom 

Proudly  and  boldly  he  looked  up  while  the 
lightning  flashed  across  the  sky  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  in  flames. 

When  the  dreadful  storm  had  passed  the 
flowers  and  the  grain  lifted  their  drooping 
heads  in  the  pure  still  air,  refreshed  by  the 
rain  but  the  buckwheat  lay  like  a  weed  in  the 
field  burned  to  blackness  by  the  lightning. 
The  branches  of  the  old  wfillow-tree  rustled  in 
the  wind  and  large  water  drops  fell  from  his 
green  leaves  as  if  the  old  willow  were  weep¬ 
ing.  Then  the  sparrows  asked  why  he  was 
weeping,  when  all  around  seemed  so  cheerful. 

“See”,  they  said,  “how  the  sun  shines  and 
the  clouds  float  in  the  blue  sky.  Do  you  not 
smell  the  sweet  perfume  from  flower  and 
bush?  Wherefore  do  you  weep,  old  willow- 
tree?” 

Then  the  willow-tree  told  them  of  the 
haughty  pride  of  the  buckwheat  and  of  the 
punishment  which  followed. 

This  is  the  story  told  me  by  the  sparrows 
one  evening  when  I  begged  them  to  relate 
some  tale  to  me. — Hans  Christian  Anderson 


ECONOMY  DEMANDS  RETENTION  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 
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THE  WONDERFUL  CURE 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  fell  sick.  He  sent  for  the  best  doctors 
in  the  land,  but  in  spite  of  their  care  he  grew 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  Czar  fretted  and 
scolded.  “What  is  the  use  of  being  Czar”, 
said  he,  “if  I  can  only  lie  here  and  suffer?” 

One  of  the  doctors  said,  “Medicine  will  not 
cure  him.  As  long  as  he  frets  this  way  he 
will  grow  no  better.  I  know  what  will  cure 
him.  Find  the  nightcap  of  a  happy  man.  As 
soon  as  the  king  puts  it  on  he  will  improve”. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  a  happy  man  but  none  could  be 
found.  Some  had  sickness,  some  poverty, 
some  this  trial  and  some  that  but  each  one 
had  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  happy. 

One  evening  as  the  Czar’s  son  was  passing  a 
poor  hut  he  heard  someone  within  exclaim, 
“Thanks  be  to  God.  I  have  worked  well, 
eaten  well  and  now  I  am  to  have  a  good 
night's  rest.  What  more  could  I  want?” 

The  young  prince  was  very  happy.  He  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  happy  man  asking  for  his 
nightcap.  He  told  the  messenger  to  pay  any 
sum  but  not  to  come  home  without  it. 

The  messenger  hastened  to  the  man  and 
made  known  his  wish. 

“I  am  very  sorry”,  said  the  man.  “You 
should  have  the  cap  for  nothing,  and  welcome 
if  I  had  it.  I  do  not  own  such  a  thing”. 

When  the  Czar  heard  this  he  said,  “Too 
poor  to  own  a  nightcap,  and  yet  he  is  happy 
and  contented.  Surely  with  such  attention 
and  every  comfort  I  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  over  this  little  illness”. 

With  that  he  stopped  his  fretting  and  in  a 

few  days  was  restored  to  health,  —A  Russian 
Tale 


EACH  PLAYS  HIS  PART 

Some  one  must  play  the  minor  parts, 
Some  one  must  hold  the  spear, 

And  some  one,  when  the  music  starts, 
Must  follow  in  the  rear. 

Not  everyone  can  be  the  star 
That  shines  with  great  white  light, 
But  some  must  twinkle  from  afar 
To  harmonize  the  night. — Selected 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  SALARY  INCREASED 


Service  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the 
American  army  for 
twenty  -  two  months 
during  the  Great 
War  and  ten  months’ 
active  service  in 
France  seemed  but 
to  increase  the  edu¬ 
cational  efficiency  of 
Charles  A.  Bowers, 
superintendent  of  the 
public  schools,  Exe¬ 
ter.  At  least  that  is 
what  his  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation  thinks  after 
he  has  been  given  a 
year’s  trial  as  city 
superintendent,  for 
they  have  recently  re-elected  him  at  an  in¬ 
creased  salary,  $2,500  for  the  coming  year. 

Superintendent  Bowers  has  risen  rapidly  to 
recognition.  He  was  born  in  Beatrice,  trained 
in  the  York  public  schools,  and  graduated 
from  York  College  in  June,  1913.  He  served 
the  following  year  as  teacher  of  science  and 
athletics  in  the  St.  Edward  high  school,  and 
in  1916-17  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Cowles  public  schools.  Meanwhile  he  had  be¬ 
gun  work  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Then  followed  his  army  service.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  France,  he  was  for  a  year  assistant 
professor  of  science  in  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Curtis,  after  which  he  accepted 
the  Exeter  position.  His  work  at  Exeter  has 
been  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature  as  to  cause  the 
board  of  education  to  re-elect  him  at  an  in¬ 
creased  salary  in  times  when  many  are  insist¬ 
ing  on  rigid  economy. 

With  the  substantial  approval  and  encour¬ 
agement  given  him  by  his  board,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Bowers  can  continue  to  serve  his  country 
in  peace  as  effectively  as  he  served  it  in  war¬ 
time.  — 


Supt.  Chas.  A.  Bowers,  Exeter 


Thrift  is  a  matter  of  habit.  To  act  from  principle 
is  hard,  until  it  gets  to  be  a  matter  of  habit;  then 
it  is  easy. — Dr.  Frank  Crane 
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ONE  CURE  FOR  EXAMINATION  TROUBLES 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 


Recently  the  writer  was  asked  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  the  high  school  teachers  in  a  certain  city 
on  “Measuring  Results  in  Composition”.  The 
request  was  made  that  examination  papers 
from  various  high  school  classes  be  provided 
to  make  the  work  concrete.  Sets  of  papers 
representing  the  work  in  sociology,  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  history,  English,  and  botany 
were  brought  and  laid  on  the  table  before  the 
assembled  teachers. 

As  a  kind  of  text  for  the  discussion,  the 
first  answer  in  the  first  paper  of  each  set  was 
read.  Following  are  these  answers  just  as 
they  were  found  in  the  papers.  Read  them 
carefully,  asking,  “What  results  do  they  re¬ 
flect  in  composition?” 

Uncorrected  Answers  of  Pupils 

1.  Sociology.  “Crime  can  be  prevented 
mostly  by  dealing  harshly  with  the  ones  that 
are  caught  and  giving  the  maximum  sentence, 
most  judges  let  off  ones  that  are  arrested  for 
a  crime  for  a  fine  in  money  but  if  they  were 
sent  to  jail  or  to  reformatories  this  would 
lessen  crime  because  if  one  only  pays  a  fine  he 
sees  how  easy  it  is  to  get  out  so  he  trys  the 
same  stunt  over  again  but  if  he  were  given  the 
penalty  he  would  think  before  planning  the 
crime”. 

2.  Commercial  Geography.  “The  greater 
part  of  the  world’s  commerce  is  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Japan.  The  United 
States  is  a  very  progressive  country.  Her 
people  are  skillful  and  her  situation  is  fine. 
The  coast  line  is  irregular  which  makes  good 
harbors.  She  have  a  large  population”. 

“Great  Britain  is  in  good  position.  She  is 
surrounded  by  water  and  have  good  harbors 
and  her  people  are  skillful.  Japan  is  well 
situated  and  have  a  large  population  and  her 
people  are  skillful”. 

3.  History.  “When  we  bought  Louisiana 
the  question  of  slavery  comes  up.  But  it  was 
not  allowed  above  36°  30'  north  of  it.  We 
also  made  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  get  the  right 
of  using  the  Mississippi  river.  I  think  that 


Louisiana  was  partly  the  reason  why  we  got 
the  use  of  the  river”. 

4.  English.  “Tavo  ways  in  which  the  gods 
revealed  themselves  to  mortals  were  first  by 
making  things  happen  that  acted  on  the  peo¬ 
ple's  superstition  one  of  these  examples  is  the 
archery  contest,  because  when  the  last  archer 
was  ready  to  shoot  the  cord  holding  the  dove 
had  been  shot  away  and  he  had  no  target  to 
shoot  at  so  he  shot  at  the  dove  flying  in  the 
air  and  when  he  fired  his  arrows  caught  fire 
and  he  hit  the  dove  so  they  thought  the  gods 
had  caused  this  so  they  gave  him  the  prize”. 

5.  Botany.  “There  are  many  ways  in  which 

seeds  may  be  dispersed.  There  are  small 

wings  by  which  the  winds  blows  them  from 

the  trees.  Some  are  carried  away  by  animals 

as  the  stick-tights.  The  plants  have  adapted 

themselves  so  as  to  stick  on  to  anything  that 

touches  them.  Some  seeds  are  carried  awav 

*/ 

b}^  water  and  even  by  man.  Each  plant  has 
its  own  means  of  seed  dispersal”. 


Pupils  Lack  Sentence  Sense 

The  foregoing  sentences  are  not  unusual; 
they  are  rather  typical  of  the  composition 
work  shown  in  examination  papers  our  coun¬ 
try  over.  Most  high  school  and  many  college 
students  put  to  an  ordinary  test  show  little 
skill  in  sentence  building.  They  so  jumble 
their  words  and  bungle  their  phrases,  clauses, 
and  sentences  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  understand  them. 

Occasionally  a  clear  bit  of  composition,  such 
as  that  illustrated  in  number  five,  will  leap  off 
the  student’s  pen.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  refreshing. 

All  this  is  said  to  rouse  teachers  in  every 
class  to  the  vital  need  not  only  of  measuring 
results  in  composition,  but  of  working  con- 
certedly  to  get  better  results  in  composition  to 
measure. 

Teaching  English  Common  Task 

The  thought  prevails  that  the  business  of 
teaching  composition  belongs  to  the  English 
department.  It  belongs  to  every  department. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 
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A  PROGRESSIVE 

Language  Teaching  Program 


Live  Language  Lessons 

Outlines  a  progressive  program  of  teaching 
live  language  in  the  grades. 


Live  Language  Lessons  Manual 

Shows  just  how  to  teach  with  snap  and  life 
every  lesson  and  lesson  project  in  Live 
Language  Lessons . 

Our  Living  Language 

adopted  by  the  Reading  Circles  of  thirteen 
States,  contains  inspiring  directions  for  the 
teaching  of  the  living  language  of  America. 


The  University  Publishing  Company 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 
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The  sooner  teachers  come  to  realize  this  so 
keenly  as  to  set  to  work  to  clear  up  the  com¬ 
position  troubles  of  their  particular  subjects 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pupils. 

Too  much  time  is  generally  spent  by  teach¬ 
ers  in  dealing  out  information.  The  expres¬ 
sion  side  of  the  subject  is  generally  neglected. 
The  mental  carburetors  of  the  pupils  are  be¬ 
ing  so  flooded  with  facts,  their  own  thoughts 
are  stopped.  What  they  most  need  is  sensible 
training  to  study  carefully  and  express  them¬ 
selves  clearly.  Impression  and  expression  are 
closely  blended.  Clear  expression  is  essential 
in  clarifying  thought.  If  this  truth  were  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  teachers  and  pupils 
most  of  the  troubles  in  examinations  would  be 
cleared  away. 


PLAN  A  SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 
J.  G.  Masters,  Principal  Central  High  School,  Omaha 

Nebraska  now  has  state-wide  contests  in  de¬ 
bate,  declamation,  and  nearly  all  types  of 
athletics.  For  a  good  many  years  wTe  have 


put  unusual  stimulus  and  emphasis  upon  con¬ 
tests  in  athletics,  but  have  given  compara¬ 
tively  small  effort  to  organizing  contests  in 
scholarship  which,  after  all,  must  be  the  real 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  America. 

Why  not  organize  within  the  state,  by  the 
high  schools  or  thru  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  contests  in  the  several  fields  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  such  as,  constructive  English,  literature, 
mathematics,  languages,  history,  science,  and 
commercial  subjects?  These  subjects,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  need  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
additional  interest  that  can  be  secured  bv  such 

t j 

contests. 

The  progress  of  a  nation,  a  people,  or  a 
group,  depends  directly  upon  the  number  of 
good  copies  in  the  way  of  learning,  culture 
and  achievement  to  which  that  nation  or 
group  has  actual  contact  or  immediate  access. 
A  scholarship  contest  would,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  bring  not  only  a  finer  and 
keener  zest  in  actual  learning  and  scholarship 
achievement,  but  would  act  as  a  standardizing 
agency  and  a  power  to  lift  some  of  the  lower 
levels  of  scholarship  and  schools  to  a  much 
higher  plane. 


A  SUGGESTED  BUDGET  FOR  TEACHERS 


Monthly  Savings  and  Expenses  for  Salaries  Shown 


Budget  Items 

* 

o 

o 

o 

* 

o 

o 

GO 

xfz 

$1000 

$1200 

$1400 

$1600 

$1800 

$2000 

Savings . 

$  1.00 

$  2.00 

$  3.00 

$  5.00 

$  8.00 

$11.00 

$14.00 

$17.00 

Shelter . 

* 

*9.00 

15.50 

17.33 

19.50 

21.66 

26.00 

30.33 

Food . 

28.16 

30.33 

33.00 

34.66 

36.83 

41.16 

45.50 

49.83 

Clothing . 

12.50 

13.50 

15.16 

18.08 

21.25 

24.16 

25.00 

25.00 

Operating . 

3.00 

4.83 

8.00 

11.58 

14.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

Developing . 

5.33 

7.00 

8.66 

13.33 

17.08 

20.33 

24.50 

29.50 

*  Not  a  living  salary.  A  teacher  on  these  salaries  must  live  at  home  or  be  otherwise  supported  in  part. 


In  this  tabulation,  shelter  includes  room  rent  and  carfare;  clothing  includes  clothes, 
materials,  and  repairs;  operating  expense  includes  postage,  stationery,  laundry,  and  toilet 
articles;  and  developing  expenses  include  church  and  benevolent  contributions,  gifts,  recrea¬ 
tion,  medicine,  club  dues,  travel,  education,  and  life,  health,  and  accident  insurance. 

This  budget  is  published  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Savings  Division,  Boston, 
and  it  is  especially  conservative  as  far  as  savings  are  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
best  authorities  agree  that  salaried  workers  should  save  at  least  from  ten  to  seventeen  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  each  year.  Systematic  saving  and  wise  investments  are  signs  of  thrift 
and  good  citizenship,  and  the  teachers  should  earn  the  respect  of  successful  business  men 
everywhere  by  regular  saving  and  by  safe  investments. 


ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  SUMMER  SESSIONS 
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Summer  Session  of  the 

University  of  Minnesota 

First  Term — June  19-July  29,  1922 

Registration  June  17,  19 

Second  Term — July  31-September  2 

Registration  July  29 

Courses  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  grade  are  offered  by  regular 
faculty  supplemented  by  a  selected  group  of  educators  from  other 
universities.  The  lakes,  beautiful  drives  and  an  organized  recreational 
program  in  addition  to  the  libraries  and  art  galleries  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  vacation  while  studying. 
Adequate  living  facilities  adjoining  campus  at  reasonable  rates. 

- COURSES - 


/^OLLEGE  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts. — Americanization,  Anthrop¬ 
ology,  Animal  Biology,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Economics,  English,  Geology,  German, 
Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Romance 
Languages,  Scandinavian  Languages,  Soci¬ 
ology,  Social  Work. 

School  of  Business. — Economic  History, 
Principles  of  Economics,  Accounting, 
Transportation,  Marketing,  Value  and 
Distribution,  Money  and  Banking,  Cor¬ 
poration  Finance,  Labor  Problems  and 
Trade  Unionism,  Public  Finance. 

School  of  Chemistry. — General  In¬ 
organic,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Elementary  Organic,  Chemical 
Manufacture  (Inorganic),  Research  in 


Physical,  Organic,  Quantitative  and  In¬ 
organic  Chemistry. 

College  of  Dentistry. — Courses  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  practice. 

College  of  Engineering  and  Architec¬ 
ture. — Architecture,  Drawing,  Civil 
Engineering,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Mechanics,  Engineering  Shop, 
Manual  Training. 

College  of  Education.  —  Educational 
Administration,  Educational  Statistics, 
Educational  Psychology,  Mental  Tests 
and  Clinical  Work,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  Educational  Sociology,  Voca¬ 
tional  Education. 

The  Law  School. — Insurance,  Preparation 
of  Legal  Documents,  Damages,  Suretyship, 


Public  Utilities,  Interstate  Commerce, 
Quasi  Contracts  and  Bankruptcy. 

Medical  School. — Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Home  Economics. — Agricultural  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  Agricultural  Education,  Agron¬ 
omy,  Farm  Management,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Bee  Culture,  Dairy  Hubandry, 
Economics,  Entomology,  Economic  Zoology, 
Farm  Engineering,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology,  Botany, 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

For  educators  the  College  of  Education 
offers  especially  strong  curricula,  leading 
to  University  certificates.  These  curricula 
contribute  to  preparation  both  for  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  and  special  lines  of 
teaching. 


For  further  information  Address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Registrar, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jfcfaragfea  g>tate  ffieacljerg  Colleges 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Begins  June  5,  1922,  Closes  July  28,  1922 

Nebraska,  through  her  state  colleges,  is  anxious  to  help  you  spend  a  profitable 
summer  in  preparation  for  a  better  position  and  making  your  work  as  a  teacher 
more  practical,  effective  and  up-to-date. 

All  certificate  subjects  will  be  offered;  also  college  courses  for  work  toward  a 
degree  or  diploma,  and  professional  courses  for  supervisors,  superintendents  and 
principals. 

Tuition  is  free — Expenses  are  low 
Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 


Tax  Payers’  Associations 

One  of  the  outstanding  arrivals  in  the  port  of 
hard  times,  low  prices,  and  high  taxes  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  tax  payers’  associations  in  a  number 
of  counties  of  the  state.  The  purpose  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  is  to  find  out  why  taxes  are  high,  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  out,  to  reduce  them.  In  Omaha  seventy 
of  the  largest  tax  payers  formed  an  association 
February  17  whose  purpose  is  to  secure  greater 
economy  in  public  affairs  and  lower  taxes  on  prop¬ 
erty.  In  Dawson  county,  a  tax  payers’  meeting  was 
attended  by  several  hundred  people.  Tax  payers’ 
associations,  if  wisely  directed,  may  give  great  prom¬ 
ise  of  securing  economy  and  efficiency  in  public 
service. 


Court  Sustains  Foreign  Language  Law 

On  February  16  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  by 
a  vote  of  4  to  2,  held  the  Siman  law  of  1919  consti¬ 
tutional.  The  majority  opinion  was  written  by  L.  A. 
Flansburg  and  concurred  in  by  Judges  Aldrich,  Day, 
and  Dean.  The  minority  opinion  was  written  by 
Judge  C.  B.  Letton  and  concurred  in  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  A.  M.  Morrissey.  The  case  arose  at  Hampton, 
Nebraska,  where  Robert  T.  Meyer,  instructor  in  the 
Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  taught  German 
to  his  classes  between  one  and  one-thirty  each 
school  day!  He  was  fined  $25  and  the  Supremo 
Court  now  sustains  his  conviction  in  the  lower 
court. 


Nebraska  Crops  in  1922 

The  forecast  of  prospective  crops  in  this  state  is 
already  indicated.  There  will  be  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sugar  beet  acreage,  due  to  the  fact  that  fac¬ 
tories  offer  contracts  at  $5  per  ton  instead  of  $7, 
paid  a  year  ago.  There  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
potatoes  planted,  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year’s 
crop  sold  for  between  $1  and  $2  per  bushel.  The 
hay  crop  has  been  a  losing  one  to  Nebraska  farm¬ 
ers  for  two  years  and  less  hay  will  undoubtedly  be 
cut.  Prospects  for  wheat  and  corn  acreage  are 
about  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  first  woman  candidate  for  Congress  in  Ne¬ 
braska  since  woman  has  had  the  ballot  is  Mrs. 
Irene  C.  Buell  of  Ashland. 


The  State  Bank  Guaranty  fund  has  a  balance  of 
$2,211,786  on  hand.  It  is  believed  the  worst  of  the 
bank  failure  storm  has  passed. 


Final  figures  upon  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War  total 
129,979.  Of  these  1,628  were  from  Nebraska. 


The  twelve  land  banks  of  the  United  States  of¬ 
fered  $75,000,000  of  5%  federal  farm  loan  bonds  on 
February  6.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  will  be 
loaned  upon  farms  at  6%. 


Anticipating  a  coal  strike  April  1,  Nebraska  con¬ 
sumers  are  putting  large  amounts  of  coal  in  storage. 


The  Union  Pacific  railroad  alone  will  have  850,000 
tons  stored  along  its  line  April  1. 


A  petition  signed  by  2,000  persons  to  remove  the 
county  seat  of  Sarpy  county  from  Papillion  revives 
the  county  seat  struggle  which  was  fought  out  many 
years  between  Bellevue  and  Papillion. 


The  Grand  Island  sugar  factory  closed  its  plant 
February  11  with  a  total  sugar  production  of  150,* 
000  bags  of  sugar.  During  the  season,  about  $415,000 
was  paid  to  beet  growers  and  $140,000  to  labor. 


Health  Commissioner  Pinto  of  Omaha  says  there 
are  more  rats  than  people  in  that  city,  and  plans  a 
campaign  to  get  rid  of  them.  How  many  rats  would 
that  be  and  how  much  would  they  eat  in  a  year? 


New  potatoes  from  the  south  arrived  in  Nebraska 
February  4,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  peck. 
Cheap  transportation  enables  bulky  products,  even 
hay,  to  be  shipped  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 


A  bronze  memorial  tablet  bearing  the  names  of  57 
young  men  from  Temple  Israel  Congregation  who 
were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World  War  was  unveiled  at  Omaha,  February  11. 


Discovery  of  a  four-inch  vein  of  coal  near  Butte  is 
announced.  It  is  not  likely  to  pay  working.  Ques¬ 
tion  for  High  School  Students:  Why  have  all  our 
adjoining  states  profitable  coal  mines,  Nebraska 
none? 


Hartington  will  construct  one  of  the  finest  mu¬ 
nicipal  auditoriums  in  Nebraska  this  summer.  It 
will  cost  $50,000  and  furnish  plenty  of  room  for 
public  meetings,  besides  a  public  gymnasium  and 
public  offices. 


The  new  military  commander  of  the  Seventh 
Corps  area,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Crook,  is 
Major  General  Francis  J.  Kernan.  General  Kernan 
was  in  France  during  the  World  War  and  since 
then  has  been  stationed  in  the  Philippines. 


Christian  K.  Nelson,  28,  of  Omaha,  invented  “Es¬ 
kimo  Pie”  about  three  months  ago.  His  invention 
is  now  said  to  bring  him  an  income  of  $8,000  a  day. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  University 
and  for  two  years  was  principal  of  schools  at  Thed- 
ford. 


Out  of  1,296,372  residents  of  Nebraska  reported  by 
the  1920  census,  735,442,  or  56.7%,  were  born  in 
Nebraska.  Over  90,000  Nebraska  citizens,  or  7%, 
were  born  in  Iowa.  Other  states  contributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Illinois,  5%;  Missouri,  3.1%;  Kansas,  2.5%; 
Ohio,  1.7%;  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
York,  1.3%  each. 


Mrs.  Loretta  Schreiner  of  Fremont  served  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  eight  days  in  the  Dodge  county  jail  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  send  her  children  to  the  public  school. 
She  refused  to  eat  food  during  the  entire  period. 
Religious  sentiment  is  given  as  the  basis  of  her 
alleged  martyrdom.  Upon  her  release  she  sent  the 
children  to  a  private  school. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

ICrtiversil:?  of  Denver 

19  2  2 


Two  Terms 

June  19  to  July  28 
July  31  to  September  1 


A  complete  list  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Supervisors  and  Teachers,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
desire  college  training  is  offered. 

A  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Denver  combines  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  study  in  a  first  class  university  with  the  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  detailed  information  write 

acting  Chancellor  W.  D.  ENGLE 

University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 


THE  SALARY  QUESTION 

How  would  you  like  Shorter  Hours,  More 
Enjoyable  Work,  and  Larger  Salary  Checks? 

<HOur  students  are  now  employed  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
besides  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Chili,  Bohemia,  and  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  world,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $100  a  month  to  $1,125 
a  month. 

<1  Your  increase  in  salary  the  first  year  should  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  your  course.  In  no  other  line  of  training  can  you  make  this 
record. 

<1  Free  Placement  Bureau  at  your  service.  Our  graduates  are  in 
demand. 

Our  Normal  Graduates  receive  State  Certificates  without  further 
examination. 

<1  Ours  is  the  only  commercial  school  West  of  Chicago  having  a 
department  especially  devoted  to  the  training  of  Commercia 
Teachers. 

ILLUSTRATED  BULLETIN  AND  OTHER  LITERATURE  FREE 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  OPENS  JUNE  5,  1922 


T.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  President 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


and  Commercial  Teachers’  College 

O  and  14th  Streets,  LINCOLN 
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The  basketball  tournament  in  Lincoln  ending 
March  11  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  contests  ever  witnessed.  One  of  the  encouraging 
features  was  the  success  of  the  small  towns.  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  large  cities  dropped  out 
early,  leaving  the  final  contest  between  Sutton  and 
Crete,  with  a  well  earned  victory  for  Sutton. 


William  J.  Bryan  has  given  his  home  “Fairview’’, 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church.  It  will  be  used  as  a  church  hospital. 
Ten  acres  of  land  goes  with  the  home.  The  latter 
cost  about  $35,000  when  built  about  fourteen  years 
ago.  It  was  the  Mecca  of  politicians  when  Mr. 
Bryan  made  his  third  campaign  for  president. 


“The  Hawthorne  Apartments”  is  the  name  of  the 
state’s  new  reformatory  for  men.  It  is  located  on  a 
hill  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Lincoln.  Its 
purpose  is  to  confine  and  reform  first  offenders  in 
crime,  thereby  separating  them  from  those  in  the 
state  penitentiary.  A  wave  of  criticism  against  the 
institution  has  recently  swept  over  the  state  be- 
causes  dances  are  permitted. 


One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Nebraska,  Dr.  Frederick  Renner,  was  buried  at  Fair- 
bury,  February  7.  Dr.  Renner  was  92  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Germany,  located  at  Nebraska  City 
in  1856,  served  as  a  soldier  in  Indian  campaigns 
during  1862  and  1864,  was  a  member  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature  in  1864.  He  established  the  “Ne¬ 
braska  Staats  Zetung”  in  1860,  the  first  German 
newspaper  in  Nebraska. 


Solon  H.  Borglum,  53,  sculptor  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  and  former  Nebraskan,  died  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  January  29.  He  was  founder  and  head  of 
the  American  School  of  Sculpture.  His  work  in¬ 
cludes  many  noted  statues.  In  boyhood  he  lived  at 
Fremont.  Later  for  three  years  he  managed  a  6000- 
acre  cattle  ranch  on  Loup  river.  He  did  not  begin 
to  develop  his  artistic  powers  until  twenty-five  and 
at  thirty  he  was  exhibiting  some  of  his  master¬ 
pieces  at  Paris. 


The  Nebraska  non-partisan  league  met  in  Lincoln 
February  22  with  209  delegates.  Its  chief  feature 
was  a  three-hour  speech  by  A.  C.  Townley,  advising 
the  members  against  organization  of  a  third  party. 
Leading  points  in  the  platform  adopted  favor  tax 
exemption  on  farm  improvements,  a  state  rural 
credit  system,  a  state  income  tax,  the  extension  of 
the  non-partisan  ballot,  which  now  includes  judges 
and  school  superintendents,  to  other  state  and  local 
officers,  the  reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  defeat  of 
four  acts  of  last  legislature  referred  to  the  people. 


O  Giver  of  beautiful  gifts,  what  cheer? 
What  joy  dost  Thou  bring  with  thee? 

My  seasons  four  shall  bring 

Their  treasures, — the  winter’s  snows, 

The  autumn’s  store,  the  flowers  of  spring, 
And  the  summer’s  perfect  rose. 

— Anonymous 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Peru  closed  its  1922  basketball  season  with  the 
Cotner  game  played  at  Peru  on  March  3.  The  team 
went  thru  the  season  without  defeat,  thereby  earn¬ 
ing  undisputed  right  to  the  state  championship. 
The  following  have  been  named  as  letter  men  for 
the  year  and  will  receive  sweaters  in  recognition  of 
their  places  on  the  team:  Captain  Gaylord  Toft, 
second  year;  Carl  Rosenquist,  third  year;  Glen 
Frary,  first  year;  James  Simon,  first  year;  Walter 
Buettgenbach,  second  year;  Fred  Rothert,  first  year. 
Fred  Rothert  was  elected  to  captain  next  year’s 
squad. 

The  following  boys  represented  the  high  school  at 
the  state  tourney:  Captain  Mark  Delzell,  Walter 
Wilson,  Howard  Brunsdon,  Roland  Carr,  George 
Cowell,  Jennings  Parriott,  Orville  Conkle,  Arthur 
Majors,  Harland  Taylor. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  pre¬ 
sented  “Freckles”  as  their  annual  movie  show  this 
year.  Pictures  of  Seabeck,  a  conference  meeting 
place  of  the  Northwest,  were  also  shown.  The  girls 
netted  about  forty  dollars  from  the  entertainment. 

The  Japanese  operetta,  “The  Princess  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum’’  was  presented  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
chapel  on  March  2.  Birdie  Baldwin  took  the  part 
of  the  Princess,  Homer  Beebe  portrayed  that  of  the 
father,  the  Emperor.  Other  solo  parts  were  taken 
by  Lois  Tyson,  George  Showalter,  Don  Hungate,  and 
Arthur  Burley.  An  orchestra,  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Jisa,  accompanied  the  singing. 


Under  the  direction  of  N.  Maud  Carpenter,  of  the 
department  of  public  school  music,  a  music  memory 
contest  is  being  conducted  among  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school.  May  15  has  been  set  as  the  date  of  the 
final  contest  and  a  number  of  nearby  towns  will 
participate  at  that  time. 

A  high  school  debating  team  consisting  of  Wel¬ 
come  Wills,  Celia  Kizer,  and  Grant  Casey,  lost  the 
debate  to  a  team  from  the  Omaha  Central  high 
school  here  on  March  9.  Miss  Marie  Faulhaber,  in¬ 
structor  in  English,  is  coaching  the  team. 

Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Eason,  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  went  to  Pawnee  City  to  act  as  judge  in  a  de¬ 
bate  on  March  10. 


COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  STANDINGS 

W.  L.  Pet. 

Peru  Teach.  Col . 
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0 

1.000 
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Doane  College  . 
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3 
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Kearney  Teach.  Col.... 

.  .  .  8 

4 
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Midland  College . 

...  7 

6 

.538 

Cotner  College  . 

.  . .  8 

7 

.533 

Hastings  College  . 

.  . .  6 

7 

.461 

Chadron  Teach.  Col.  . . 

.  .  .  1 

6 

.143 

York  College . 
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Grand  Island  Col . 
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Wayne  Teach.  Col . 
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Hill’s  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems 

An  interesting  new  civics  that  explains  clearly  and  concretely  important 
institutions  and  problems  of  modern  life — and  in  terms  readily  understood 
by  the  boy  and  girl.  Over  200  pictures  and  maps  supplement  the  text. 

Robinson-Breasted-Smith’s  General  History  of  Europe 

Concrete — vivid — full  of  local  color.  In  this  new  one-year  course,  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  last  fifty  years.  Also  published  in 
two  volumes. 

Meier’s  School  and  Home  Gardens 

Definite  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  every  kind  of  plant  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  flower  or  vegetable  gardens.  The  book  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

2301  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SELLING  LIFE  INSURANCE  IS  TEACHING  THRIFT 

By  experience  and  training,  school  men  are  especially 
qualified  to  teach  Thrift. 

Teaching  Thrift  is  a  vocation  of  merit  enabling  school 
men  to  increase  their  incomes  during  Summer  months  and  offers 
them  unlimited  opportunities  for  service. 

Our  Special  Thrift  Policies  guarantee  to  return  to  the  In¬ 
sured  all  premiums  paid  the  company  and  participate  in  the 
surplus  of  the  company. 

For  particulars  write 

Lincoln  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Ira  Crook,  Vice  Pres.  Jos.  Goldstein,  Sec’y 
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Dean  W.  N.  Delzell  recently  visited  Wahoo  to 
speak  on  school  affairs. 

Miss  Mamie  R.  Mutz  recently  accepted  a  position 
in  the  State  Teachers’  College  of  Greeley,  Colorado, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  released  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  to  take  her  new  duties.  She  left  im¬ 
mediately  for  Colorado. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Marshall  assumed  the  position  of 
head  librarian  on  March  4  in  place  of  Miss  Elva  E. 
Rulon,  resigned,  and  who  left  the  first  of  March  to 
accept  a  better  paying  position  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Miss  Marshall  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  receiving  her  training  for  library 
work  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 
She  has  held  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  library 
of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana  and,  for  two  years,  that  of  librarian  of  the 
State  Teachers’  College  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

The  annual  art  exhibit,  fostered  by  the  Fortnightly 
Club,  was  held  February  27  to  March  3.  The  exhibit 
opened  on  Monday  evening  with  a  reception  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests,  Dr.  H.  B.  Alexander  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  being  the  honor  guest  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Dr  Alexander  gave  an  interesting  talk,  telling 
of  the  possibilities  of  American  Art  as  it  is  being 
developed  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  A  program, 
consisting  of  talks  on  the  different  types  of  art  work 
was  presented  by  students  from  the  art  department 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  An  illustrated  lecture  on 
American  Paintings,  read  by  Miss  Ruth  Williams, 
was  the  special  feature  on  Tuesday. 

Among  the  additional  and  substitute  instructors 
who  have  been  secured  for  the  summer  term  are: 
Miss  Clara  Frolick  of  the  Beatrice  city  schools,  who 
comes  to  teach  Palmer  penmanship;  Mr.  A.  B.  Clay- 
bourne,  will  supply  in  geography  for  Miss  Rose  Clark 
who  has  leave  of  absence  for  the  summer  term.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Hohl,  of  Lincoln,  will  act  as  training 
teacher  of  the  first  and  second  grades  in  place  of 
Miss  Pearl  Kelley;  Miss  Gladys  E.  Dana,  of  Lincoln, 
will  assist  in  art;  Miss  Gladys  Weese,  of  the  Blair 
high  school,  has  been  employed  as  assistant  in¬ 
structor  of  biology.  Mrs.  Frances  Fey  of  Marian, 
Kansas,  will  assist  in  music,  having  charge  of  voice; 
J.  P.  Guilford  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  been 
secured  as  assistant  in  psychology  for  the  summer 
term. 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  School  recently  gave  an 
unique  banquet  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  boys  were 
divided  into  different  shifts,  some  serving  as  cooks, 
some  as  waiters  and  some  as  dishwashers.  One  of 
the  faculty  men,  Dean  Johnson,  was  head  cook.  At 
six  in  the  evening,  guides  led  the  girls  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  where  they  found  long  tables  in  the  shape  of 
an  “A”.  The  table  cloths  of  paper  were  stenciled 
with  red  roses.  Tiny  models  of  “chicken  feeders” 
filled  with  candy  corn  were  set  at  intervals  on  the 
table.  Stalwart  football  men  stood  at  attention  as 
waiters.  When  all  were  seated,  the  waiters  moved 
as  automans  guided  by  the  basketball  whistle  of  the 
athletic  coach.  During  the  banquet  a  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  “take  offs”  on  various  faculty  members  and 
events  of  the  school  were  staged  on  the  platform. 

Facutly  members  attended  a  Valentine  Party  given 
by  the  members  of  the  normal  training  drawing 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Boulder,  Colorado 

Summer  Quarter,  1922 

First  Term — June  19  to  July  26 
Second  Term — July  27  to  Sept.  1 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study  and  recreation. 

Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Ophthalmology, 
Engineering  and  Vocational  Subjects. 

Able  faculty.  Eminent  lecturers. 

Attractive  courses  for  teachers. 

Address  Registrar  for  Catalogue 


Join  Our  Tour  Party  to  the 

Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 

leaving  C maha  iv'ay  7th,  sailing  New  York  May  12th,  on  the 
luxurious  ■  .  t.  “Orbita”  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line.  “The  Com¬ 
fort  Route”,  f  ightseeing  of  twenty-one  of  the  principal  cities 
and  a  number  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Europe. 

VAL.  J.  PETER  &  CY 

steamship  Ticket  and  Tourists  Agency,  1307  Howard  St., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Please  send  us  your  booklet  about  your  Tour  to  Europe  and 
the  Passion  Play. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


School  Supplies 

Kindergarten  Supplies,  Botany  and  Zoology, 
Mechanical  Drawing  Instruments  and  Supplies, 
Construction  Paper,  Monroe  History  Paper,  Ring 
Books,  Crayons  and  Crayolas,  Prang’s  Paints. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 

T  ucker-Shean 

23  Years  at  1123  O  Street,  Lincoln 


ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES 


Non-Skid  and  Gripsure 
Basketball  Shoes 

Everything  in  Athletic 
Supplies 


Agents: 

Thos.  E.  Wilson 
A.  J.  Reach 
Wright  &  Ditson 
Victor  Co.  Athletic  Goods 


We  Save  You  Money  on  Your  Team  Equipment 

LINCOLN  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 
.118  No.  13th  St.  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 
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BAVARIA 


The  home  of  lithographic  stones. 

All  those  who  visited  our  factory 
received  apiece  of  a  lithographic 
stone  as  a  souvenir. 

When  in  need  of  maps  on  HIS¬ 
TORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 

huy  McConnell  made 

MAPS  from  us.  Best,  and 
most  accurate  maps  obtainable. 


McConnell  map  company 

213  Institute  Place 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Sensitive 

Fingers! 

Awkward 

Fingers! 

Give  Them 

DIXON’S  “BEGINNERS’” 

(If  First  Graders) 

DIXON’S  “SPECIAL  BLACK” 

(If  Second  Graders) 

Samples  to  Teachers  on  Request 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pencil  Dept.  165  J,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


You  can  be  sure  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
in  Beaver  Blackboards.  Every  step  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  is  controlled  within  the  Beaver  organization — 
from  building  up  the  sturdy  five-ply  Beaver  Board  base 
to  finishing  the  splendid  writing  surface  in  either  black 
or  green. 

The  writing  surface  of  Beaver  Blackboard  is  care¬ 
fully  hand-plated  and  hand-rubbed  with  a  series  of 
liquid  slating  coats.  Two  hard  abrasives,  Carborundum 
and  Silex  are  used  to  develop  a  durable  finish  specially 
fitted  for  rapid  and  legible  writing.  The  surface  will  not 
pit,  chip,  crack  or  grow  gray  with  age,  and  retains  its 
splendid  writing  qualities  for  years. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  in  assorted  sizes.  Why 
not  write  us  for  large  samples  and  information  today? 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

Lincoln,  -  Nebraska 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  Quality  trademark 
on  the  hack  of  every  slab. 


BEAVER 

QUALITY 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 

TWO  COLORS  '-'BLACK  AND  GREEN 


m 


Built-in  Quality 
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class.  A  very  attractive  display  of  the  work  done 
by  this  class  was  exhibited  in  the  sewing  laboratory. 
Here  were  found  all  manner  of  woven  baskets,  sun- 
bonnet  dolls,  paper  furniture,  sewing  cards,  and 
charcoal  drawings.  After  the  exhibit  had  been  seen 
the  girls  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room  where  re¬ 
freshments  of  coffee,  ice  cream  and  individual  cakes 
decorated  with  pink  hearts,  were  served.  Miss  Elsie 
Medlar  is  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Drawing 
class. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

At  a  meeting  of  school  board  members  recently 
held  at  Holdrege  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  wages  of  teachers  in  the  county 
should  be  reduced,  Professors  Noyer  and  Powell  pre¬ 
sented  facts  regarding  the  salary  situation.  At  a 
similar  meeting  held  March  11,  at  Kearney,  Presi¬ 
dent  Geo.  E.  Martin,  Professors  R.  W.  Powell  and 
Doris  N.  Smith  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting. 
It  was  plainly  brought  out  at  this  meeting  that 
teachers’  pay  could  not  be  reduced,  if  patrons  desired 
to  get  as  good  returns  for  their  money  as  had  been 
received  heretofore. 

A  study  in  character  analysis  was  recently  tried 
out  by  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  J.  I.  Engleman.  The  introspection 
which  resulted  proved  highly  delightful  and  bene¬ 
ficial,  as  it  disclosed  to  the  men  things  about  them¬ 
selves  which  they  had  never  thought  out  clearly 
before. 

The  “Tax  Edition”  of  the  Antelope  published 
March  10,  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  edition  of  the 
school  paper.  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  dealt 
with  material  concerning  taxation  problems  of  the 
country,  especially  as  related  to  schools  and  school 
teachers. 

“The  Servant  in  the  House”,  which  was  presented 
in  the  college  auditorium  by  its  own  author,  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy,  and  his  wife,  Edith  Wynn  Matthison, 
was  witnessed  by  over  a  thousand  persons  from  the 
student  body  and  from  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
presented  the  famous  play  alone,  each  assuming  the 
part  of  several  actors.  After  the  performance  the 
members  of  the  Contemporary  Drama  class  and  a 
few  others  who  were  interested  had  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  chat  with  the  Kennedys. 

Miss  Anna  Caldwell,  former  primary  department 
supervisor  of  the  training  school  of  the  college,  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  in  connection  with  international 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  according  to  word  received  by  the 
college. 

The  Manual  Training  Arts  Department  has 
recently  secured  Vern  C.  Fryklund  of  the  Denver 
schools  as  a  teacher  in  the  department.  Prior  to  his 
teaching  in  Denver,  he  had  acted  as  draftsman  and 
instructor  in  Detroit,  Houston,  and  in  the  Colorado 
State  Teachers’  College  at  Greeley.  He  has  also 
spent  several  years  as  an  architect  and  contractor. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  World  War  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Stout  Institute  and  of  Colorado  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College. 

A  new  study  center  group  has  been  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Loup  City  by  Director  Noyer,  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  department.  Mr.  R.  W.  Powell,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  rural  education,  will  have  charge  of  the 

class. 


Prof.  A.  L.  Phillips,  head  of  the  department  of 
English,  had  an  article  in  the  January  number  of 
the  English  Journal  under  the  title,  “Shall  We 
Teach  Gender”? 

Miss  Bernice  Sanford,  Dean  of  Women  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie,  was  a  guest  of  the 
College  Women’s  League  at  their  last  meeting.  She 
stopped  here  enroute  to  Chicago,  where  she  attended 
the  National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women.  Miss 
Sanford  gave  an  address  before  the  league  which 
was  highly  appreciated  by  all  the  members. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg,  head  of  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chology  has  recently  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
child  study  and  hygiene  before  the  county  teachers’ 
institute  at  Bedford,  Iowa. 

Registration  for  the  summer  term  will  be  held 
May  30  and  31.  There  will  be  two  terms  of  respect¬ 
ively  eight  and  four  weeks.  Especial  effort  will  be 
made  by  Dean  B.  E.  McProud  to  help  the  rural  and 
small  town  teachers  in  their  problems. 

H.  J.  Skeirik,  a  senior,  was  chosen  by  tryout  to 
represent  Wesleyan  in  the  national  oratorical  con¬ 
test  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta  at  Simpson  college,  March 
28-30.  His  subject  was  “The  New  American”.  He 
discussed  the  immigrant  problems  of  the  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
held  on  the  campus  March  16.  On  the  evening  of 
that  date  the  trustees  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  thirteenth  annual  pan-Wesleyan  banquet. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  alumni  association 
is  making  especial  plans  for  the  home  coming  of  its 
members  during  the  thirty-third  annual  commence¬ 
ment,  to  be  held  on  May  31.  Professor  Witte  is 
preparing  to  present  the  “Creation’’  during  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

Prof.  May  Hopper  of  the  English  department,  who 
has  been  on  furlough  this  year,  will  return  to  her 
campus  duties  thru  the  summer  term.  She  is  author 
of  a  pageant  illustrating  the  history  of  Wesleyan 
which  was  staged  for  the  state  Wesleyan  woman’s 
educational  council  just  before  the  spring  vacation. 

The  glee  club  has  started  with  its  director,  Prof. 
Parvin  Witte,  on  its  long  western  concert  tour.  Den¬ 
ver  will  be  the  turning  point  of  the  journey. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Elsie  Ford  Piper,  head  of  the  Latin  depart¬ 
ment  and  dean  of  women,  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Woman’s  Educational  Club  of  Nebraska  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  recently  in  Lincoln. 

Miss  Ardath  Conn  is  now  in  New  York  City  study¬ 
ing  voice  with  Oscar  Saenger  with  whom  she  did 
work  two  years  ago. 


FOLK  DANCES 

GAMES  FESTIVALS  PAGEANTS 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  with  Tables  of  Contents 
„  of  our  twenty-six  books 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  118  E.  25th  St.  New  York 
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The  University 
School  of  Music 

offers  thoro  training  in 

MUSIC 

Public  School  Music 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Complete  course  leading  to  degree 

Anyone  may  enter  any  time 

Full  Information  on  request 

ADRIAN  M.  NEWENS,  Director 

11th  and  R  Streets  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Summer  School 


5ttidland 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

Opens  June  5 — Closes  July  28 

Well  arranged  Courses — Efficient  Faculty 
— Courses  leading  to  all  classes  of  cer¬ 
tificates — Moderate  tuition — A  bsolu  tely 
No  Extra  Fees — for  anything.  Low 
dormitory  and  hoarding  rates. 

Write  for  Information 

E.  E.  STAUFFER,  President 


When  in  Omaha 

STOP  WITH  US 

Hotel  C  o  n  a  n  t 
Hotel  Sanford 
Hotel  Henshaw 

Our  reputation  of  20  years  fair 
dealing  is  back  of  these  hotels. 
Guests  may  stop  at  any  one  of  them 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  honest 
value  and  courteous  treatment. 

CONANT  HOTEL  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  tenth  to  August  nineteenth 

More  than  200  courses  in  the  following  fields: 

Education —  English 

History  and  Philosophy  Modern  Foreign 

Methodology  Languages 

Elementary  Education  Latin 

Junior  High  Schools  Geography  and  Geology 

Commercial  Education  Government 

Psychology  and  Measure-  History 

ments  Mathematics 

Administration  Philosophy  and 

Supervision  Psychology 

Research  Physics 

Art  Sociology 

Music  Commercial  Subjects — 

Home  Economics  Accounting 

Domestic  Art  Advertising  and 

~  .  .  c  ,  .  ^  Marketing 

Collegiate  Subjects,  Business  Law 

graduate  and  under-  Economics 

graduate—  Finance 

^°lo£y  Foreign  Trade 

Chemistry  Management 

Economics  Retail  Selling 

Special  Features — 

Conference  Course  on  Administration 

Conferences  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Supervisors 
Lectures  on  Education  and  International  Peace 

Lectures  on  New  York  City,  with  excursions 

On  the  Campus  at  University  Heights — an  ideal  summer 
resort — moderate  living  expenses — write  for  a  complete 

bulletin 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  New  York  University 

3  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 
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The  Dramatic  Club  presented  two  one-act  plays, 
“A  Maker  of  Dreams”  and  “The  Neighbors”,  before 
a  very  appreciative  audience.  Rehearsals  are  now 
being  held  for  the  junior  and  senior  plays  which 
will  be  staged  during  the  semester. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Lutgen  of  Wayne  will  present  gold  em¬ 
blems  to  winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the 
annual  literary  contest  which  will  take  place  soon. 
This  work  in  the  contest  will  consist  of  orations, 
readings,  essays  and  debates. 

Prof.  O.  R.  Bowen,  head  of  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment,  is  the  author  of  a  new  school  textbook, 
“The  Government  of  Nebraska’’.  Mr.  Bowen’s  care¬ 
fully  prepared  volume  will  supply  the  demand  for  a 
textbook  dealing  with  the  revised  constitution  and 
laws  of  Nebraska. 

The  Alumni  Club  staged  a  full  bill  vaudeville 
performance  on  March  first  with  Miss  Fern 
’16,  as  manager.  An  eight-feature  entertainment  was 
presented  before  a  crowded  house  and  every  act 
abounded  in  rich  humor  and  was  well  received  by 
the  audience. 

The  Wayne  Normal  Alumni  Club  of  Chicago  held 
a  reunion  on  Sunday  before  the  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence,  complimentary  to 
Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Miss  Elsie  Ford  Piper,  and  Miss 
Marion  Tamin  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  who  was 
last  year  at  the  head  of  the  modern  language  de¬ 
partment  at  Wayne. 

The  third  annual  basketball  tournament  of  the 
Northeast  Nebraska  High  School  Athletic  League, 
which  was  held  in  the  Normal  Gymnasium  on  March 
2,  3,  and  4,  was  a  decided  success.  Thirty-one  high 
schools  were  represented  by  about  three  hundred 
players  and  school  coaches.  The  visitors  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  Wayne  homes.  John  Pickett  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  was  the  official  coach.  Randolph 
won  first  place  in  Class  A;  Lyons  in  Class  B,  and 
Crofton  in  Class  C.  The  winning  teams  in  each  case 
received  a  cup  donated  by  Wayne  business  firms. 

The  Northeast  Nebraska  Radio  Club  held  a  Radio 
Conference  in  Wayne  on  March  18.  The  following 
subjects  were  discussed  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening:  “The  Audion  Bulb  in  Theory  and 

Practice”,  I.  H.  Britell,  Wayne;  “The  Northeast 
Nebraska  Radio  Club”,  Edwin  W.  Gould,  Norfolk; 
“The  Audion  Bulb  as  a  Power  Tube”,  Earl  H. 
Schroer,  Wayne;  “Some  Hook-up’s  for  Radiophone 
Reception”,  C.  R.  Chinn,  Wayne;  “Problems  Re¬ 
lating  to  Radiophone  Broadcasting’’,  Hon.  R.  B. 
Howell,  Omaha.  “Radio  and  the  Rural  Home”,  Hon. 
R.  B.  Howell.  Mr.  Howell  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Radio  Service  Commission  has  just  returned  from 
Washington  where  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Radio  Conference  called  by  President  Harding. 


CHADRON  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

Dean  Work  recently  attended  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Deans  of  Women  and  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Superintendence  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  While  in  Chicago,  Dean  Work  had  a  very 
delightful  visit  with  two  of  our  former  facutly  mem¬ 
bers,  Miss  Paine  and  Miss  Swedberg.  The  Deans  of 
Women  in  Chicago  were  hostesses  of  their  out-of- 
town  guests  at  a  tea  given  at  the  Art  Institute. 
Superintendent  Mortensen  of  the  Chicago  city  schools 
was  an  honor  guest. 
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PRANG — the  mark  of 
perfection  in  school 
paints  and  crayons 

FOR  sixty-six  years  Prang  School  Water 
Colors  have  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  development  of  school  art  work. 
Manufactured  by  a  process  which  keeps 
them  free  from  all  deteriorating  substance, 
they  are  consistently  uniform  and  smooth. 
No  other  school  water  colors  will  give  the 
rich  velvety  effects  that  may  be  obtained 
with  Prang. 

Prang  Crayograph,  a  hard  pressed  crayon, 
is  an  artist’s  crayon  designed  for  the  schools. 
True  in  color,  it  gives  a  flat  tone  to  the 
drawing.  Containing  only  enough  wax  to 
make  it  easy  to  handle,  it  is  superior  to  any 
wax  crayon. 

Prang  Crayonex,  the  finest  of  all  wax 
crayons,  has  met  the  severest  tests  in  our 
laboratory  and  among  artists  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  The  colors  are 
brilliant  and  blend  remarkably  well  for  a 
wax  crayon,  giving  the  beautiful  effects  of 
oil  colors. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  the  American  Crayon 
Company's  new  school  material  catalog 
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American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY  •  OHIO  NEW  YORK 

Established  1835 
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cjhe  largest  selling  Quality, 
pencil  in  the  world 


AS  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as 
you  please;  but  always 
smoother  than  you  had  dreamed 
Any  VENUS  PENCIL  you  select 
glides  over  the  paper  with  a  restful 
freedom  from  friction  No  other  pen¬ 
cil  so  perfectly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instructor  and  pupil  alike. 

1  n  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  line9  .  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  ,  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean,  line  lines  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  ...  7H-8H-9H 
Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  $1.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  .  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout  the  World 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Also  London,  England 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

"It  is  a  monument  of  thorough  and  conscientious 
work,  and  more  complete  and  up-to-date  than  anything 
else  I  have  seen  on  that  subject.  It  will  help  teachers 
greatly.” 

THE  WORLD  REMAPPED 

By  R.  BAXTER  BLAIR 

An  80  page  book  summarizing  the  changes  in  World 
Geography  by  continents.  Every  teacher  of  geography 
and  history  should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready 
reference.  Worth  dollars;  yours  for  20c  in  stamps 
or  coin. 

Use  Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO., 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 
5235-5257  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago 

Name  . 

Grade  . 

Address  . 

(NT  -22) 


Better  Results  in  Less  Time 

-  That  is  the  Aim  of 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence 

By  Hubert  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

A  business  English  textbook  with  a 
remarkably  effective  teaching  plan. 

The  various  principles  are  illustrated 
by  exercises  with  all  but  the  essential 
word  in  print. 

R.  esults 

The  pupil’s  attention  is  centered  on 
the  vital  point.  Five  times  more  drill 
than  with  ordinary  texts.  The  teacher 
can  correct  the  papers  of  an  entire 
class  accurately  in  a  few  minutes. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Commercial  School  Edi¬ 
tion,  Complete  with  Exercises  in- 
.  eluded,  $1.40.  High  School  Edition, 
Complete  without  Exercises,  $1.00, 
Separate  Exercises,  40c. 

Start  getting  BETTER  RESULTS  today. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

-  TO  THE  ===== 

USE  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 

By  Sidney  L.  Pressey  and  Luella  C.  Pressey 
Ohio  State  University 


A  practical  manual  for  the  busy  teacher, 
supervisor,  or  superintendent.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Will  be  ready  about  May  1. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  ADVANCE  ORDER 

The  book  will  be  shipped  postpaid  for 
$1.25  if  you  send  cash  with  order  before 
May,  1922,  and  mention  this  ad. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

2126  Prairie  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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President  Elliott  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  normal  school  presidents  and 
principals  in  Chicago.  He  gave  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
port  of  the  meeting  in  chapel  after  his  return.  In 
it  he  gave  the  substance  of  each  of  the  many  ad¬ 
dresses. 

All  pupils  in  the  training  school  were  given  a  very 
thoro  medical  examination  last  week  by  Miss  Kreiz- 
enbeck,  the  local  county  Red  Cross  nurse.  Eyes, 
ears,  teath  and  throat  were  examined,  and  a  careful 
record  kept  of  defects  that  should  receive  attention 
by  a  specialist.  Special  notices  have  been  sent  to 
parents  of  students  who  should  receive  medical  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Northwest  Nebraska  Farmer’s  Congress  and 
Agricultural  Show  held  here  last  week  was  the  best 
attended  meeting  since  the  institution’s  organization 
six  years  ago.  Some  who  attended  traveled  fifty 
miles  or  more.  The  educational  session  was  added 
only  last  year,  but  this  year  there  was  an  attendance 
of  about  one  hundred.  The  poultry  exhibit  has  in¬ 
creased  from  about  a  dozen  to  235  birds  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  larger  next  year.  The  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  contemplates  a  meeting  in  June. 

Recently  strange  birds  were  seen  here  and  their 
sharp  cries  of  distress  were  heard.  Professor  Holch, 
who  is  a  great  student  of  bird  life,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  concerning  the  birds:  “The 
birds  in  question  are  the  western  sub-species  of  the 
Lapland  longspur.  The  examination  of  a  number  of 
birds  displayed  empty  crops  and  stomachs,  showing 
that  storm  conditions  prevented  feeding  for  some 
hours  before  they  dropped  into  our  valley  on  their 
northward  flight.  This  left  them  hungry  and  ex¬ 
hausted  and  unfit  for  the  chilling  wet  storm.  Such 
suffering  among  birds  at  migratory  time  is  not  un¬ 
common  where  sudden  weather  changes  take  place. 
The  whole  procedure  is  one  of  nature’s  methods  of 


preventing  any  but  strong,  hardy  birds  from  re¬ 
turning  to  the  nesting  grounds  in  northern  Canada 
and  the  Arctic  regions  where  the  Lapland  longspurs 
keep  house”. 

Marcel  Haudecoeur,  the  French  war  orphan  who 
was  for  three  years  supported  by  the  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  and  Zeta  Alpha  Societies,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Dormitory  girls,  has  requested  in  a  note  to 
Miss  Clark,  that  we  send  to  him  pictures  of  those 
helping  him. 

Dean  Stockdale  recently  attended  the  teachers’ 
association  at  Merriman,  where  he  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Young  teachers  came  long  distances  at  much 
sacrifice  of  time  to  attend.  One  young  woman  rode 
forty  miles  to  take  the  train  at  Gordon.  A  young 
man  who  was  on  the  program,  after  riding  twenty 
miles  to  Gordon,  left  his  team  there  till  Sunday 
when  he  could  return  to  his  school.  Miss  Faith 
Richardson,  ’21,  and  Miss  Katherine  Rihn,  ’20,  had 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  to  drive  to  reach  Mer¬ 
riman  from  Irwin.  Superintendent  Kilso,  ’17,  of 
Merriman,  was  on  the  program;  also  Miss  Winnie 
Egly,  a  former  student. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Grigg's  room  have  received 
some  very  good  letters  from  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade 
of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  describing  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  They  also  received  several 
fine,  large  tobacco  plants.  These  letters  are  in  reply 
to  letters  sent  by  our  pupils  describing  this  section 
of  Nebraska. 

The  third  annual  County  Fair  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  Stands  were  lined  up  around  the  walls  of  the 
big  gymnasium  room  which  was  a  scene  of  real 
gaiety.  Quaint  people  from  many  lands  roamed  in 
vari-colored  costumes,  and  whistles  were  blowing, 
their  shrieks  mingling  with  the  voices  of  the  criers 
who  were  shouting  the  merits  of  their  wares  in  the 
different  concessions.  Happy,  laughing  students,  and 
even  dignified  professors  were  throwing  confetti. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Supt.  W.  H.  Steinbach  of  Hartington  has  been  re¬ 
elected  with  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 

The  school  district  of  Scribner  has  voted  bonds  to 
erect  an  $85,000  high  school  building. 

Supt.  Frank  E.  Bishop  of  Gresham,  recently  led 
a  “Go  to  College”  meeting  in  his  home  city. 

Over  $4,000,000  was  saved  and  deposited  in  banks 
by  802,000  school  children  during  the  past  school 
year. 

The  efficient  work  of  Supt.  C.  J.  Gilbert  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  recently  won  recognition  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous  reelection. 

Dean  Charles  Fordyce  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  conducted  a  survey  of  the  Lodge  Pole  schools 
the  week  beginning  March  27. 

Supt.  R.  Eaton  Emry  has  been  reelected  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Perkins  County  high  school  at  Grant 
with  a  $200  increase  in  salary. 

Twenty  district  debates  have  been  held  in  the 
High  School  Debating  League,  in  preparation  for  the 


state  debate  to  be  held  in  Lincoln  on  Fete  day  in 
May. 

Blanche  E.  Wyant  is  teaching  sixth  grade  and 
supervising  music  thru  the  grades  in  the  high  school 
in  the  Mead  consolidated  schools. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Greene  of  Hooper  has  been  re-elected 
on  a  three-year  contract.  All  teachers  have  been  re¬ 
elected,  and  no  salaries  are  to  be  reduced. 

“The  School  Bulletin”  published  by  the  city  schools 
of  Tekamah  contains  a  number  of  facts,  figures,  and 
illustrations  in  the  interest  of  good  health. 

The  Bayard  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Cas¬ 
sandra  Burnett,  supervisor  of  music,  recently  gave 
with  great  success,  George  Nevins’  “Adoration”. 

“Love  Pirates  of  Hawaii”  was  presented  recently 
by  the  Emerson,  Nebraska,  high  school  pupils  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Olive  Quinn,  music  supervisor. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Stuff,  professor  of  English  of  the 
State  University,  recently  addressed  the  Springfield 
parent-teachers'  association  on  community  building. 
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The  “School  Man”  Manager 


W.  E.  A.  AUL,  B.  Pe.,  B.  Sc.,  M.  S.,  A.  M. 

Has  had  TWENTY -FIVE  years’  successful  exper¬ 
ience  in  selecting  teachers  for  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  School  Boards.  And  the  rare  ability  to  decide 
on  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  various  positions  has, 
with  him,  become  an  ART  and  a  SCIENCE. 


YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  PROMOTION! 

To  help  you  get  a  better  position  will  be  our  pleasure. 

We  Do  help  our  members;  and  can  and  will  help  You. 

Enroll  today  with  the  ‘‘DO  IT  NOW”  Agency. 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  good  Position  you  want. 

Membership  Gets  Service.  No  annual  dues  or  fees. 

This  is  a  year  of  changes;  the  door  of  Opportunity  is  open. 

Free  Registration  for  Life  if  you  enroll  by  April  30 

Each  teacher  draws  a  Prize;  no  blanks  drawn  here. 

Our  calls  for  teachers  come  direct  from  Boards  and  Supts. 

Which  One  of  These  Positions  Appeals  to  You? 


27  Superintendencies  to  pay  from . $1500  to  $4000 

22  High  School  Principalships .  1000  to  1800 

75  High  School  Assistant  places, .  900  to  1600 

18  Village  Principalships, .  900  to  1350 

15  Home  Economic  places, .  1200  to  1500 

17  Normal  Training  places, .  12  5  to  1600 

97  positions  for  Grade  Teachers, .  765  to  1155 

16  for  Music  and  Manual  Training, .  1J25  to  1500 

Calls  from  Rural  Schools  paying .  640  to  900 


Teachers,  make  our  Agency  Your  Agency. 

You  need  us  and  we  need  You . 

Our  “Field”  is  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  Nebraska  is  the  center. 

Having  “LIFE”  State  Certificates  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  N  ebraska,  and  having  been  Teacher  and  Superintendent  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Nebraska  for  fourteen  years,  the  Manager  is  vitally  interested  in  all  Teachers 
and  Schools,  especially  in  Nebraska. 

Carefully  fill  out  the  Membership  blank  below;  and  mail  to  us 
for  FREE  enrollment.  If  you  have  photo,  send  it  also.  If  not, 
“sit”  for  a  picture  today.  This  is  very  Important  to  you. 

Calls  are  coming  in  rapidly  (from  Superintendents  and 
Boards)  for  Candidates  to  Elect.  Many  Good-pay  vacancies 
for  next  September  are  being  filled  every  week  now. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  FOR  EVERY  TEACHER.  Write  for  Yours;  We  Have  It. 

Nothing  is  too  small  to  receive  our  most  [systematic,  enthusiastic,  conscientious  attention.  Let  us  work  together  for  the  best. 

OURS  IS  A  BUSINESS  MADE  BY  OUR  SERVICE. 

TO  SERVE  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  IS  THE  UNCHANGEABLE  POLICY  OF  THIS  AGENCY. 
Remember  that  Good-Pay  Positions  await  Your  Action  stating  your  Qualities  and  Desire. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE  AND  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

1105  O  Street,  Rooms  3  and  4,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Please  cut  me  off  here  and  mail  me  today.  Only  a  stamp. 

Please  fill  out  and  send  in  this  Membership  Application  Now.  Until  April  39,  1922  FREE  Registration  for  LIFE 


Date . 192....  In  what  states  will  you  accept  work?  . 

Home  Address .  Present  Address  . 

Phone .  When  begin  work? . 192....  Phone . 

Present  or  last  salary,  $ .  Salary  desired,  $ .  Salary  you  will  accept,  $ . 

Age .  Height .  Weight .  Health .  Married .  Children..  .. 

SHOW  PERSONALITY  by  sending  a  PHOTO.  It  takes  a  picture  to  secure  best  salary  for  YOU. 

High  School  attended .  Years .  When  graduated? . 

N  ormal  School,  College  or  University .  Years  . . .  When  graduated .  Degree  . 

Certificates .  Experience  teaching,  in  years . 

Work  desired  (Grades  or  Subjects)  :1 .  2  .  3 .  4 . 

Can  you  coach  Basket  Ball? .  Teach  Singing? .  Any  other  “special”? . 

CONTRACT: — In  consideration  of  services  rendered  me,  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  a  commission  of  five  (5%)  per  cent  on  the 
first  year’s  salary  of  a  position  secured  by  me  through  the  assistance  of  The  Nebraska  School  Service  and  Teachers’  Exchange, 
1105  “O”  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Lest  you  forget,  “DO  IT  NOW”.  Signature 
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Supt.  R.  E.  Bailey  of  Newman  Grove  and  his  en¬ 
tire  teaching  corps  have  recently  been  reelected. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Graham  -was  recently  reelected  at  Sut¬ 
ton  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  he  is  doing. 

The  most  popular  motion  picture  film  in  Nebraska 
is  that  made  on  the  state  high  school  basketball 
tournament  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Condra  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Rose  B.  Clark,  professor  of  geography  in  the  Peru 
Teachers’  College,  was  recently  elected  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  training  school  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

At  a  recent  carnival  held  at  Milligan,  $204  was 
raised  to  make  up  a  lecture  course  deficit  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  athletic  fund,  according  to  a  recent  report 
•of  Supt.  W.  W.  Schneider. 

Woodson  Spurlock  who  won  the  Rhodes’  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Nebraska  University  this  year  is  taking  ad¬ 
vanced  work  in  Latin  at  York  College  preparatory 
to  entering  Oxford  next  fall. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prin.  J.  J.  Koliha,  the 
sophomore  class  of  the  Howell  high  school  recently 
gave  an  interesting  comedy-drama  in  four  acts  at 
the  Bohemian  National  Hall. 

The  Harlan  County  School  Journal,  issued  monthly 
by  County  Supt.  Frances  E.  White,  is  doubly  at¬ 
tractive  because  it  contains  interesting  stories  and 
poems  written  by  rural  school  children. 

Scottsbluff  is  on  the  map  musically  in  the  schools. 
F.  L.  Rouse,  superintendent,  is  pushing  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  strenuously.  Over  2300  pupils  and  1000 
patrons  recently  attended  one  series  of  programs. 

Leon  O.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  Schools,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Conference  of  Social  Workers.  The  1923 
meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Omaha. 

Mrs.  Dudley,  supervisor  at  Walt  Hill,  has  a  course 
of  study  and  a  system  of  teaching  music  attractively 
and  she  is  getting  not  only  educational  results  but 
results  that  are  showing  for  the  community  and 
patrons. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  forty  years,  is  taking  this  year 
for  rest  at  Los  Angeles.  He  expects  to  return  in  the 
spring  to  continue  his  work  as  professor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Bloss  of  the  State  University  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  at  Minden  at  a  salary  of  $2,500.  Mr. 
Bloss  has  had  six  years’  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
educator  and  is  especially  well  prepared  for  his  new 
work  at  Minden. 

Supt.  G.  O.  Kelley  of  St.  Edward  and  all  his 
teachers  have  been  re-elected  without  reduction  of 
salaries.  The  high  school  students  are  arranging  a 
pageant  “St.  Edward,  Yesterday  and  Today”,  with  a 
cast  of  150  characters. 

Supt.  Robert  Thomsen  of  Plainview  is  ill  in  a 
hospital  at  Omaha  and  will  not  be  able  to  return  to 
his  school  work.  Supt.  H.  O.  Bixler  of  Craig  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Plainview  schools 
to  succeed  Superintendent  Thomsen. 

The  following  districts  in  Holt  County  have 
recently  held  box  socials  to  raise  money  to  be  used  for 
necessary  supplies.  District  No.  38,  Kathryn  Dugan, 
teacher,  $24.10;  district  No.  213,  Mary  Coufal,  teacher, 
$34.50;  and  district  No.  97,  Evelyne  Richardson, 
teacher,  $9.60. 


Education  plus 
Recreation" 

is  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  make  your  study 
this  summer  both  profitable  and  enjoy¬ 
able  by  combining  needed  summer  recrea¬ 
tion  with  work  leading  to  degrees. 

N|  I  SUMMER 
■  Mi  SESSION 

Earn  Promotional  Credits  on  the 

COOL  WOODED  SHORE 
OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  gymnasium  facilities, 
concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  dramatic  performances 
—and  many  other  forms  of  wholesome  recreation 
right  on  the  campus.  Organized  excursions  to  lead¬ 
ing  industrial,  financial  and  art  centers  of  Chicago. 

The  Summer  Session  includes  The  Graduate 
School,  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Journalism, 
Law  School,  School  of  Music,  School  of  Speech. 

Professional  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Education  include: 

Curriculum  of  the  Ele-  High  School  Curriculum 
mentary  School  Educational  Measurements 

School  Administration  Methods  of  Teaching 
Principles  of  Secondary  English,  History, 

Education  Speech,  Music,  etc. 

The  other  schools  offer  a  wide  choice  of  subjects. 

F  acuity  includes  Public  School  men  of  achievement. 
Courses  Begin  June  2S,  1922 

Address  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President 

Northwestern  University 

406  University  Hall  .  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

BOOKLET  REQUEST*" 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet  illus¬ 
trated  here  describing  all  details  of  the ' 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 
SESSION  —  both  educational  and  recreational. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Full  Address___ _ . 


MEN  and  WOMEN 

Make  your  education  count.  Get 
the  best  position  to  be  had.  We 

_ _ _ _  place  teachers  and  school  executives 

I  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  an  ordinary  agency.  A  bureau  for 
specialists— largest  in  America.  No  elementary  school  subjects.  College 
graduates  a  specialty.  More  than  half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can¬ 
didates.  We  will  put  you  in  just  the  place  you  want  and  add  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  your  income  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Write  for  details — NOW  , 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  H-F  Odeon  Bide.,  St.  Louis,  Mu 
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LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  $500 

DURING  VACATION 

Last  summer  several  hundred  teachers  were  engaged  in  explaining  the  latest  adaption  of  “Visual  Instruction”  to 
schools  and  school  patrons.  All  found  the  work  more  INTERESTING,  more  EDUCATIVE,  more  BROADENING, 
more  REMUNERATIVE  than  teaching,  as  well  as  a  bigger  service  to  their  fellow -men. 

This  summer  a  larger  number  will  be  selected.  In  each  case  a  good  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and  liberal  bonuses  in 
addition.  Some  will  earn  $20  per  day,  some  $15,  some  $10,  none  will  be  paid  less  than  the  stipulated  salary  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  teacher’s  salary.  Allowance  for  railroad  fare  will  be  made  and  a  chance  will  be 
given  for  a  permanent  connection.  ' 

This  is  a  real  and  unusual  opportunity,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  considered,  put  in  your  application  TODAY.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  those  who  apply  FIRST  and  can  work  LONGEST.  Write  NOW  for  an  application  blank.  ADDRESS, 
E.  C.  McBride,  Sales  Manager. 

THE  NATIONAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 


612  Railway  Exchange 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


T  F  A  C  H  F  R  S'  Take  advantage  of  the  delightful  climate  of  Colorado  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and 
1  **  ^  •  inspiration  of  the  Rockies  while  securing  your  Professional  Training. 

LOSE  NO  TIME 

from  your  regular  teaching.  Summer  Quarter  at  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  closes  in  time  to 
enable  teachers  to  get  home  for  the  opening  of  their  own  schools. 

COLORADO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

is  a  Professional  College  for  the  training  of  Professional  Teachers.  Special  Staff  of  thirty  noted  educators  and 
lecturers  in  addition  to  the  regular  staff  of  eighty-one.  Send  for  Summer  School  Bulletin  and  literature  to 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  President ,  GREELEY,  COLORADO 


CHICAGO 
Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 

110E.  Lexington  St. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

Ferris  Bldg. 


33rd  Year 

Each  Office  Has  the 
Records  of  All 

Address  the  Nearest 

Free  Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Globe  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

New  York  Life 
Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 

California  Bldg. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 


J 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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Mrs.  Mae  O’Conner,  county  superintendent  of  Chase 
County,  arranged  a  school  officers’  meeting  in  March 
that  was  attended  by  nearly  every  school  officer  in 
the  county  as  well  as  by  many  patrons.  I.  N.  Clark 
of  Lincoln  addressed  the  meeting  on  “What  Consti¬ 
tutes  a  Good  School”. 

The  school  officers  of  Dixon  County  formed  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Allen. 
Matters  of  school  efficiency  and  economy  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  agreed  that  school  standards  must 
not  be  lowered  and  that  communities  should  work 
together  to  help  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

There  are  194  colleges  in  America  which  allow 
entrance  credit  for  music.  There  are  232  colleges 
which  offer  credit  for  music  courses  in  colleges. 
High  schools  are  granting  music  credits  as  follows: 
434,  credit  in  applied  music;  118,  piano;  156,  stringed 
instruments;  68,  wind  instruments;  92,  voice;  31. 
glee  club;  46,  orchestra  and  band;  54,  theoretical 
music;  and  73,  music  appreciation. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Collett  of  Gothenburg  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  Lexington  for 
the  next  school  year.  Superintendent  Collett  is  now 
serving  his  seventh  year  at  Gothenburg.  During  his 
stay  his  salary  has  been  increased  from  $1400  to 
$2800  a  year.  He  had  one  year  left  on  a  three-year 
contract  but  was  released  by  his  board  to  accept  the 
larger  position  for  the  next  year. 

Without  reducing  teachers’  salaries,  the  board  of 
education  of  Fairbury  will  be  able  to  reduce  its 
budget  next  year  by  an  amount  from  $6000  to  $8000. 
The  district  has  no  floated  indebtedness  and  has 
only  $10,000  of  bonds  outstanding  which  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  year’s  budget.  Supt,  W.  H.  Morton 
and  his  teaching  force  were  reelected  at  the  same 
salaries  they  are  now  receiving. 

Under  the  direction  of  Supt.  E.  R.  Hutiter  of 
Spencer  a  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
high  school  building.  The  addition  provides  ample 
gymnasium  and  dressing  rooms,  kindergarten  rooms, 
offices,  and  library,  and  a  commodious  high  school 
auditorium.  A  high  school  orchestra  of  14  pieces 
has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Opie 
Kirk. 

Supt.  Percy  A.  Adams  of  Lexington  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Wahoo  schools  to  suc¬ 
ceed  H.  J.  Freeborn  who  has  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  at  Hebron.  Superintendent  Adams  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Wahoo  high  school,  one  of  the  best 


students,  easily  the  best  all-round  athlete,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  alumni  educators  the  high 
school  has  ever  had. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Ostrey  of  Dodge  has  recently  been  re¬ 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  His  high  school  paper, 
“The  Dodger’’,  is  a  creditable  publication  which  de¬ 
clares  stoutly  that  the  normal  training  department 
has  been  increased,  the  athletic  teams  have  entered 
the  state  tournament  for  the  first  time,  junior  and 
senior  classes  have  been  organized,  and  a  moving 
picture  machine  has  just  been  purchased. 

B.  Errol  Parish  and  Yandell  Beans,  students  of 
Cotner,  have  written  a  musical  play,  “Keep  Step’’, 
which  is  being  received  with  commendation.  Mr. 
Beans  wrote  the  drama  and  Mr.  Parish  wrote  the 
music.  The  plot  of  the  play  has  to  do  with  the 
struggle  of  a  young  artist  for  recognition.  The  lead¬ 
ing  parts  were  played  at  Cotner  recently  by  Richard 
McCann,  Lois  Conwell,  and  Yandell  Beans.  Miss 
Virginia  Harris  appeared  in  the  feature  songs. 

The  Tecumseh  high  school  reports  an  enrollment 
of  214,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Supt. 
L.  R.  Gregory  is  reelected  for  next  year  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salary.  A  most  interesting  public  feature 
of  the  year’s  work  at  Tecumseh  has  been  the  visiting 
day  which  attracted  over  200  visitors.  School  boys 
placed  notices  of  the  meeting  with  invitations  to  at¬ 
tend  on  the  door  of  every  home  in  the  city.  Patrons 
showed  special  interest  in  the  Smith-Hughes  work, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Harry  J.  Linton. 

The  salary  schedule  of  the  Norfolk  public  schools, 
adopted  February  26,  1922,  provides  for  salaries  rang¬ 
ing  from  $900  to  $1300  a  year  for  teachers  in  kinder¬ 
garten  to  sixth  grade;  $1000  to  $1400  for  teachers 
in  the  junior  high  school;  and  $1300  to  $1700  for 
teachers  in  the  senior  high  school.  Promotion  is 
based  upon  professional  training,  years  of  experience, 
and  success  in  teaching.  Summer  school  attendance 
is  required  of  the  superintendent,  principal,  super¬ 
visors,  and  teachers  at  least  once  each  three  years. 

Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Kuhlman 
of  Lodge  Pole  a  school  patrons’  rally  was  held  on 
March  24.  After  the  patrons  inspected  the  regular 
work  of  the  school,  a  community  dinner  was  served. 
Following  the  dinner,  a  program  was  given  consist¬ 
ing  of  music  by  the  Girls’  High  School  Glee  Club, 
the  Lodge  Pole  Male  Sextette,  school  pupils,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  by  County  Supt.  Anna  McFadden,  Miss  Pope, 
Red  Cross  nurse,  and  by  patrons  of  the  school.  After 
the  program,  all  inspected  the  annual  school  exhibit. 


BEST  IN  THE  WEST  FREE  REGISTRATION 

MRS.  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  303-304  Kittredge  Bldg.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  Dept.  B 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

The  “SILENT  SMITH”  BALL  BEARING— LONG  WEARING 

Wc  sell  and  rent  our  own  make  of  typewriters  to  teachers,  special  rate  extended  on  rentals.  Write  us  for 

catalog  on  new  machines  and  special  terms. 

105  Bankers  Life  Building.  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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THE  SIOUX  FALLS 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


RE5GISTRATION 

“Good  vacancies  in  high  schools,  special  departments  of  high 
schools,  grades  and  rural  schools  occurring  at  all  times.  Salaries 
good  for  good  teachers.  Enroll  now.” 

Lacotah  Building  SIOUX  FALLS,  So.  DAK. 


ENROLL 

NOW! 


In  the  Kansas  Teacher  Placement  Bureau,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers’  Association.  Kansas  is  our  special  field. 
We  can  help  you  to  find  a  better  position.  Write  for  information  to 

THE  KANSAS  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

923  Kansas  Ave.  GRACE  H.  PARRISH,  Director  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


ONLY 

Commission 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  PROMOTION? 


If  so,  write  us  TODAY,  for  the  best  schools  call  on  us  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Our  field  is  unlimited 

THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

608  Metropolitan  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

S.,tUL.‘kh.°atC;,  Utah  Home  Office:  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Positively  largest — most  widely  patronized  Western  Agency — alive  and  progressive.  ENROLL  AT  ONCE 

R.  R.  ALEXANDER,  Manager 


Edison  says:  “More  people  would  sue-  Minneapolis  Free  Registration — Don’t  Delay 

ceed  if  they  were  properly  placed”.  We  Tr  a  purpC’  ^  May  Cost  You  a  Position 

can  place  you  in  the  North-West,  1  602  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  minn. 

Mid-West  or  the  extreme  West.  Agency  Branch.  Sioux  Falls, _S^  Dak.,  Lacotah 


MID-WESTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


QUICK  SERVICE 
50?  Richards  Block 


The  Agency  that  Helps 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


REGISTRATION  FREE 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 


1514  Howard  St. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!! 

.Advancement  offered  in  all  tqpes 
of  educational  positions. 

Our  hiqhlij  specialized  service  is 
fashioned  for  qour  promotion 
Personal  interest  in  each  member 
a  keynote. 

Surelq.  this  is  the  agency  you  are 
looking  for. 

a  p  goddaro  77?e  coupon  mailed  today  will  bring 
president  you  a  ‘  ‘Free  List  of  Vacancies  ’  ’ 

ED  UCATORS- AGEN  C  Y 
19  South  La  Salle  Street 

ROOM  1416  Y.  M.C.  A.  BLDG.  -  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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CITY . STATE. 
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The  Schuyler  Board  of  Education  recently  re 
elected  R.  S.  Fosnot  as  superintendent  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Superintendent  Fosnot  has  given  Schuy¬ 
ler  an  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  its 
school  system. 

Supt.  Rhue  E.  Green  of  Pilger  has  been  reelected 
for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a  substantial  increase  in 
salary.  There  will  be  no  reductions  in  salaries  in 
the  Pilger  schools  for  next  year.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  school  at  that  place 
this  year  and  more  are  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
Superintendent  Green  has  accomplished  a  wonderful 
wrork  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  board,  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  thru  a  very  successfully  carried 
out  plan  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Supt.  Katheryn  Laughlin  of  Buffalo  County 
recently  held  a  joint  meeting  of  teachers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  school  boards  in  the  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney.  The  program,  in  addition  to  excellent 
reading  and  music  provided  by  the  College,  included 
the  following  addresses:  “Better  Health  for  Chil¬ 
dren”,  Amalis  Bengston,  Olivia,  Minnesota;  “The 
Farm  Boy  and  Girl’’,  Burt  Cooper,  director  of  exten¬ 
sion,  Marysville,  Missouri;  and  “How  to  Save  with 
Increased  Efficiency”,  R.  B.  Powell,  Kearney. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Association  of  County  Superintendents,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Supt.  N.  A.  Housel, 
Madison;  vice-president,  Supt.  Lelia  Moorman,  Ord; 
secretary,  Supt.  Eva  B.  Shuman,  Fairbury;  treasurer, 
Supt.  Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola;  sergeant-at-arms, 
Supt.  Allen  S.  Stinson,  Center;  program  committee, 
Supt.  W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca;  Supt.  Ada  M.  Halde- 
man,  Gering;  Supt.  Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota  City; 
Supt.  Margaret  Haughawout,  Geneva;  Supt.  Margaret 
Minnich,  McCook. 

The  Chappell  High  School  has  increased  over  30% 
In  enrollment  this  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
Supt.  F.  S.  Copeland.  Well  supported  football  and 
basketball  teams,  a  school  band  of  35  pieces  under  a 
competent  band  master,  a  special  dramatic  art  teacher, 
the  introduction  of  Spanish,  enlarging  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  manual  training,  an  extra  teacher  added 
in  the  grades,  and  all  high  school  teachers  but  one 
with  college  degrees  are  some  of  the  special  features 
marking  the  progress  of  the  Chappell  schools  this 
year. 

The  Battle  Creek  High  School  has  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  its  history,  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  Supt.  Henry  F.  Walz.  Eighty-five  have  been  en¬ 
rolled,  of  which  82  are  in  regular  attendance.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  physics  class  are  at  work  on  a  wireless 
outfit,  which  they  will  have  in  operation  soon.  Ath¬ 
letics  and  debating  will  be  supported  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  recent  high  school  carnival  at  which  $150.00 


was  cleared.  Nelda  Werner,  Dorothy  Schreiner  and 
Virginia  Hacklet  constitute  the  debating  team  that 
will  meet  teams  from  Albion,  St.  Edward,  and  Nor¬ 
folk  for  the  championship  of  the  North-Central  dis¬ 
trict. 

School  authorities,  parent-teachers’  associations, 
business  men’s  clubs,  and  others  may  secure  an 
eminent  line  of  lecture  talent  thru  the  Lyceum 
Board  of  the  State  University.  The  lecturers  give 
their  service  free,  requiring  only  traveling  expenses 
and  local  entertainment.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
names  of  professors  who  may  be  secured:  H.  B. 
Alexander,  J.  Alexis,  F.  D.  Barker,  N.  A.  Bengtson, 
J.  W.  Boehr,  H.  E.  Bradford,  R.  E.  Cochran,  W.  F. 
Dann,  H.  F.  Huntington,  D.  R.  Leland,  J.  E.  Le- 
Rossignol,  R.  A.  Lyman,  A.  A.  Reed,  J.  B.  Senning, 
H.  C.  Filley,  M.  M.  Fogg,  Charles  Fordyce,  Laurence 
Fossler,  G.  N.  Foster,  Paul  H.  Grummann,  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  F.  A.  Stuff,  F.  W.  Upson. 

The  preliminary  schedule  of  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  State  University  states  that  the  first  term 
opens  June  3,  the  second  term  July  13.  An  unusually 
attractive  program  is  offered.  One  hundred  fifty-five 
courses,  are  offered  in  the  first  and  eighty-five  in  the 
second  term.  Forty  departments  are  represented. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  different  students  of  Col¬ 
lege  grade  were  in  attendance  last  year.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Summer  Session  in  its  relation  to  the 
Teachers’  College  has  required  making  provision  for 
the  presence  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  as  in¬ 
structors  for  one  or  both  terms.  In  addition  it  has 
been  necessary  to  secure  several  other  instructors, 
including  Supt.  W.  G.  Brooks,  of  Nebraska  City, 
Supt.  A.  H.  Staley,  of  Hastings,  and  Assistant  Supt. 
W.  W.  Curfman,  Principal  Mattie  Allen  Branthwaite, 
and  Primary  Supervisor  Alice  Hanthorne,  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Schools. 

The  Fullerton  Public  Schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Supt.  W.  H.  Plourd,  have  developed  the  following 
activities,  according  to  an  advertisement  contained 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fullerton  School  Journal: 
A  school  savings  bank,  supervised  study  in  grades 
and  high  school,  a  high  school  magazine,  a  parents’ 
magazine,  playground  apparatus,  organized  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  instruction  in  wood-working,  cooking, 
and  commercial  branches,  a  student  council  in  the 
high  school,  two  high  school  glee  clubs,  a  high  school 
orchestra,  special  coaching  for  backward  pupils,  a 
definite  written  course  of  study,  careful  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  an  award  system 
in  the  grades  which  rewards  and  encourages  good 
qualities,  athletic  organizations,  organized  student 
activities  in  the  department  grades,  a  dental  clinic, 
careful  sponsorship  of  student  activities,  a  model 
rural  school  in  the  normal  training  department,  and 
an  annual  exhibit  and  patrons’  day. 


T 

‘HITDCTfiM  TT  A  No  Annual  Fee.  No  Registration  Fee.  Combined  with  three  other 

ICAUlCKd  nULiIlvi  Chicago  Agencies.  Join  us  and  get  the  benefit  of  all.  Send  for  free  pamph- 

C.  M.  McDANIEL,  Manager  122  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Teachers  who  are  really  qualified,  having  both  training  and  experience, 
ought  to  know  about  the  vacancies  reported  to  us  for  next  year.  Write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

First  National  Bank  Building  .....  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 


Successfully  Promotes  Teachers  to  Better  Positions 


ALL 

OFFICES 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


WILL 

SERVE  YOU 


Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 
One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Efficient  Teachers  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Berkeley,  California  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peoples  Gas  Building  Berkeley  Bank  Building  Plymouth  Building 


K0CkrMr-7EACH£BS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Manager 
W.  B.  Mooney,  A.  M..  Field  Representativ 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS 

Our  Reputation  is  National  -  Our  Service  Unexcelled 
ATTENTION!  Minimum  requirements  for  registration  in  Denver  office  two  year 
graduate  above  high  school.  Branch  offices  one  year.  No  minimum  requirements 
in  states  where  our  Agencies  are  located.  Free  Registration — All  Offices. 

Branch  Offices:  Portland,  Oregon,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg  ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,  Lumber  Exchange;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
Largest  in  the  West  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS.  FREE  registration  ALL  OFFICES 

OUR  SPECIAL  FIELD  IS  IOWA,  KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

A.  R.  FINLEY,  A.M.,  Manager,  230  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HOME  OFFICE:  Denver,  Colo.  OTHER  OFFICES:  Portland,  Ore.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  25  E  CJHICAGcf 1V<J* 

37th  year.  Promotion?  Do  you  deserve  it?  Yes?  Well,  one  of  our  thousand  and  one  clients 
surely  wants  you.  Send  for  booklet,  “Teaching  as  a  Business,”  and  learn  how  others  advance. 

Be  one  of  them. 

Other  Offices:  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


STEWART  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Conducted  by  experienced  school  people,  backed  by  five  years  of 
successful  business.  Well  qualified  teachers  invited  to  enroll  now. 

Address  138  North  12th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  3i% 


C.  E.  Cozzens,  Manager 
Clinton,  Iowa 


There  are  Five  Reasons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are:  Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 

for  the  same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 

THE  12  CENTRAL  STATES 
Also  Ky.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Mont,  and  Wye. 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


TERRITORY 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E-  M.  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  D  unlap,  Mgr. 

Eva  J.  M  arti,  Mgr.  Voc.  Sec, 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M.  E.  SHUCK,  Manager 

SUPERIOR  PERSONAL  SERVIC  E— H IGHEST  PROFESSIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
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If  It  s  Time  to  Scrap  New  Navies  It’s  Time  to 
Discard  Imitated,  Unscientific  Health  Shoes 

If  you  are  penalized  with  weak,  ailing  or  broken  down  feet,  don’t 
be  decoyed  into  accepting  “Conversational,  Cure-all  Shoes,”  re¬ 
commended  by  an  ill-informed,  clever,  silver  tongue  salesman. 
Analyze  the  medical  features  and  scientific  construction  of  health 
shoes  before  buying.  Ground  Gripper  Shoes  will  stand  every  at¬ 
tack.  The  entire  medical  world  recommends  them.  The  whole 
secret  of  their  success  rests  in  the  fact  that  they  are  blood  circu¬ 
lating  and  muscle  building  shoes  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Here’s  what  the  original  Ground  Gripper  walking  shoes  do: 

Preserve  the  natural  foot 

Correct  weak  and  tired  feet 

No  loss  of  muscular  action 

No  cramped  toes  nor  bent  bones 

With  all  these  patented  qualifications,  Ground  Gripper  shoes  look 
smart  and  snappy — say  nothing  about  the  fact  that  Ground  Gripper 
Shoes  outwear  nine-tenths  of  the  shoes  on  the  market  today.  True, 
they  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  shoes,  but  they  are  worth  more. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Send  Us  Your  Mail  Orders.  Write  for  Pamphlet.  Our  Foot  Expert  Will  Fit  You 


Order  Holeproof  Hosiery  by  Parcel  Post 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Headquarters  is  prepared  to  supply  your  every  requirement. 
Your  Order  will  be  filled  and  sent  by  return  mail. 


LADIES’  HOSE 

No.  190 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  Lisle  hose, 
all  colors .  7  DC 

No.  680 — Ladies  Ribbed  Top  Silk  faced 
hose,  all  colors . 1  .UU 

No.  480 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 
seamless  hose,  all  colors . 

No.  580 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  pure  silk 
seam  back  hose,  all  colors . 


No.  980 — Ladies’  Ribbed  Top  extra  heavy 
pure  silk,  seam  back  hose,  all  colors,  $2.25 

No.  1890 — Ladies’  Silk  and  Wool  hose,  in 
brown,  blue  and  green  heather  mixed 

colors, . $2.50 

No.  2200 — Ladies’  Heavy  Pure  Silk,  full 
fashioned  hose,  all  colors,  . . . .  .  $2.50 


MISSES  SILK  HOSE 

Men’s  Silk  Hose . 75c  Men’s  Lisle^Hose .  35c  and  45c 


Edwin 

Clapp 

Shoes 


Day  1  i 


LINCOLN 

NEBRASKA 

Cor.  10th  &  O  Sts. 
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MAY,  1922 


WE  KEEP  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Wli  en  tlie  May  lias  culled  her  flowers  for  the  summer  waiting  long, 
And  the  breath  of  early  roses  woos  the  hedges  into  song. 

Comes  the  throb  of  martial  music  and  the  banners  in  the  street. 
And  the  marching  of  the  millions  bearing  garlands  fair  and  sweet — 
Tis  the  Sabbath  of  the  Nation,  Tis  the  floral  feast  of  May! 

In  remembrance  of  our  heroes 
We  keep  M  emonal  Day. 


They  are  sleeping  in  the  valleys,  they  are  sleeping  neath  the  sea. 
They  are  sleeping  by  the  thousands  till  the  royal  reveille ; 

Let  us  know  them,  let  us  name  them,  let  us  honor  one  and  all 
For  they  loved  us  and  they  saved  us,  springing  at  the  bu  gle  call; 

Let  us  sound  the  song  and  cymbal,  wreathe  the  immortelles  and  bay. 

In  the  fervor  of  thanksgiving 
We  keep  M  emonal  Day. 

— Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood 
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OUR  LIVING  LANGUAGE 

By  HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 
Adopted  By 

16  STATE  TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLES 

As  shown  by  this  Map 


Besides  it  is  generally  used  in  teacher  training  classes  in 

NORMAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

in  these  and  other  states  having  normal  training  courses,  including 

Nebraska — Missouri — Ohio 

Ifjyou  have  a  Language  and  Grammar  problem  to  solve  you 

should  read  this  book. 

Postpaid ,  price  $1.60 

The  University  Publishing  Company 

LINCOLN  CHICAGO  DALLAS 
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20  YEAR  TEST 

and  still  good.  A  piece  of  Beaver  Greenborad 
was  taken  from  stock  and  tested  as  follows: 

Chalked  and  erased  91,000  strokes  on  the  same 
spot ,  using  84  sticks  or  252  inches  of  chalk. 

Micrometer  measurements  showed  the  board 
to  be  worn  less  than  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
In  other  words,  after  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
years  of  wear,  the  splendid  writing  surface  was 
practically  unharmed. 

Large  samples  of  Beaver  Greenboard  and 
Blackboard  showing  sturdy  5-ply  Beaver  Board 
base  and  hard  carborundum  surface,  sent  free 
upon  request. 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

Lincoln,  -  Nebraska 


91,000  Marks] 
and  Erasures 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  Quality  trademark 
on  the  back  of  every  slab. 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 


BEAVER 

QUALITY 


TWO  COLORS  '-BLACK  AND  GREEN 
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THE  EXERSWING 

Combines  Exercise  and  Play 

For  Schools  and  Playground 


OPERATION 


The  Exerswing  is  different  from  the  old-style  swing.  You  re¬ 
member  the  board  and  rope  type.  It  was  either  run  under  and 
push,  stand  up  and  pump,  or  keep  kicking  on  the  ground. 

The  child  using  the  Exerswing  has  none  of  this  trouble,  no 
shuffling  of  feet  on  the  ground  and  wearing  out  of  shoes. 

To  swing  in  the  Exerswing  the  child  sits  in  the  seat  with  feet 
on  the  power  rest.  Pushing  with  the  feet  and  pulling  on  the 
hand  grips  sends  the  swing  back  and  forth,  high  or  low,  fast  or 
slow,  just  as  the  child  wishes. 

SAFETY 

Many  a  bruise  and  bump  has  been  caused  by  the  old-style 
swing.  Often  children  are  badly  hurt  by  falls  when  swinging 
too  high. 

On  account  of  the  construction  Exerswing  is  absolutely  safe. 
The  seat  board  cannot  tip  and  the  power  rest  provides  support 
for  the  feet,  giving  added  security. 

The  seat  board  cannot  break,  fall  out  or  drop  off.  It  is  so 
braced  and  held  that  even  if  the  fastening  which  holds  it  in  place 
comes  off  a  safety  nut  will  hold  it  from  falling. 

The  four  heavy  galvanized  cables  insure  the  user  against 
danger  from  any  source. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Give  your  children  the  best,  that  which  keeps  them  in  the 
great  outdoors,  develops  sound,  healthy  bodies,  develops  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  Playground  Special  is  built  for  the  heavy  duty  and  pos¬ 
sible  abuse  required  of  Playground  Equipment  in  the  school  yard, 
park  or  summer  resort.  The  seat  board  is  of  Hardwood  one 
and  one-half  inches  thick.  It  measures  8% x  20  inches.  The 
seat  board  is  braced  at  both  ends  by  heavy  i^-inch  aluminum 
braces. 

The  side  swing  rods  are  one-half  inch  cold-rolled  steel  and  the 
power  rests  are  made  of  the  same  heavy  material.  One-quarter 
inch  galvanized  steel  cable  is  used  on  each  of  the  four  supports. 
The  Playground  Special  crated  for  shipment  weighs  about  fifty 
,  pounds. 

Write  for  special  circulars  and  prices 

THE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

1126-1128  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Teaching  Serves  Democracy’s  Greatest  Need 

America  s  best  talent  should  be  dedicated  to  the  training  of 

the  youth  for  citizenship. 

1.  Teaching  pays.  Besides  ever-increasing  financial  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  teaching  profession  offers  the  highest  social  sanctions  and 
rewards. 

2.  Teaching  is  a  growing  profession.  The  Nation  now  requires 
the  services  of  700,000  teachers.  As  training  increases,  the  financial 
and  social  rewards  likewise  increase. 

3.  Teaching  offers  a  growing  career.  The  well-trained  teacher 
need  have  no  fear  of  unemployment,  but  may  look  forward  to  increas¬ 
ing  opportunities  commensurate  with  added  training  and  growth  in 
personal  fitness. 

4.  Teaching  offers  mental  and  moral  growth.  The  soundest 
mental  and  moral  processes  are  involved  in  the  making  of  good  citizens. 

5.  Teaching  is  building.  The  teacher  shapes  the  unfolding  life 
of  childhood  and  radiates  ideals  and  purposes  that  in  the  citizenship  of 
tomorrow  will  become  the  fabric  of  an  improved  social  structure. 

6.  Teaching  inspires  high  ideals.  There  is  nothing  nobler  or 
more  practical  than  to  shape  and  to  guide  the  ideals  and  practices  of 
the  young  citizens  who  are  soon  to  be  the  Nation’s  responsible  leaders. 

7.  Teaching  is  service.  Those  who  enter  this  high  calling  enjoy 
the  spiritual  development  and  true  happiness  that  come  from  rendering 
real  service  to  the  Republic. 

8.  Teaching  insures  big  opportunities.  With  growth  and  in¬ 
spiration  come  multiplied  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  for  rear¬ 
ing  the  family  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  for  living  and  building 
on  life’s  best  side. 

9.  Teaching  is  practical  patriotism.  Inspiring  young  citizens  and 
directing  problems  of  citizenship  practice  is  a  ministry  essential  to  a 
democracy. 

10.  Teaching  is  the  profession  of  professions.  It  is  the  clearing¬ 
house  of  the  past,  the  guide  of  the  present,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
future. —  The  National  Education  Association 
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SCHOOL  FADS  COMPARED  WITH  UNNECESSARY  MERCHANDISE 

Leading  Merchants  and  Prominent  School  Men  Confer  to  Compare  Unnecessaries  in  Schools 

and  Stores 


There  are  more  than  twice  as  large  a 
proportion  of  unnecessaries  in  stocks  of 
merchandise  as  there  are  fads  and  frills  in 
the  school  courses  of  study  in  Nebraska. 
So  say  the  combined  judgments  of  a  large 
number  of  educators,  members  of  boards, 
druggists,  grocers,  haberdashers,  hardware- 
men,  and  general  merchants.  Read  the  story 
of  the  estimates  submitted,  the  range  of 
estimates,  and  then  draw  your  conclusions. 


Stocks  of  merchandise  develop  much  the 
same  as  do  courses  of  study  in  the  schools. 
When  the  public  criticises  merchants  for  car¬ 
rying  “junk”,  useless  articles,  or  easily  dis¬ 
pensed  with  luxuries,  it  is  doing  about  the 
same  as  when  it  calls  out  “Fads  and  frills!" 
in  criticism  of  school  courses  of  study. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody,  not  even  the  critic 
himself,  knows  just  what  is  meant  bv  fads 
and  frills.  Neither  can  anvone  sav  what  arti- 

c/ 

cles  of  merchandise  are  unnecessarv.  Even 
lip-sticks,  pink  garters  worn  below  the  knees, 
and  lop-sided  galoshes  find  ready  purchasers. 

Getting  Collective  Judgments 

But  a  summary  of  general  judgments  which 
prompt  criticisms  of  schools  and  of  stocks  of 
merchandise  is  not  so  difficult  to  secure.  While 
the  results  of  this  investigation  are  not  given 
as  scientifically  accurate,  they  are  presented 
as  a  valuable  expression  of  the  composite 
judgments  of  school  men,  school  patrons, 
members  of  boards  of  education,  and  promi¬ 
nent  successful  merchants.  It  is  but  fair  to 
admit  that  some  prominent  educators  of  the 
State  criticised  the  method  of  getting  the  esti¬ 
mates  as  “amounting  to  nothing”,  “mere  use¬ 
less  inquiries”,  “worthless  matter  that  can 
spell  nothing”,  and  so  on.  Others  wrote : 
“That  is  the  biggest  idea  yet — comparing 
courses  of  study  with  stocks  of  merchandise”: 

7 

“We  have  had  our  eyes  opened  to  a  most  im¬ 
portant  fact”;  “Merchants  are  as  puzzled  in 
computing  the  percentage  of  frills  in  business 
as  in  estimating  fads  in  the  course  of  study”. 


Summary  of  Nebraska’s  Answers 

To  get  right  to  the  point,  a  large  number  of 
Nebraska  educators  were  sent  an  inquiry  sheet 
entitled  “Comparisons  of  Courses  of  Study 
with  Stocks  of  Merchandise”.  One  of  these 
inquiry  sheets  is  here  reproduced  with  a  com¬ 
posite  percentage  estimate  of  all  who  answered 
shown  in  each  answer  blank.  In  other  words, 
the  following  questions  and  answers  show  just 
how  school  men  in  conference  with  leading 
merchants,  patrons,  and  board  members  regard 
this  matter  of  fads  and  frills  in  schools  and  in 
business.  Here  are  the  questions  with  the 
medians  of  all  answers  submitted  to  each  ques¬ 
tion  given  as  Nebraska’s  answers: 

I. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  percentage  of 
fads,  frills,  or  otherwise  unnecessary  matter 
in  the  course  of  study  of  your  elementary 
schools?  Please  give  vour  best  estimate  after 
a  conference  with  one  or  more  leading  patrons 
or  members  of  your  board.  7^2%* 

II. 

After  a  conference  kindly  have  one  or  more 
of  your  leading  merchants  make  careful  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  percentage  of  their  stocks  which 
is  not  essential  to  progressive  civilized  life. 

Drug  stock,  20%.  Grocery  stock,  15%. 
General  stock,  151/2%.  Dry  Goods  stock, 
181/'2%-  Gent’s  Furnishings,  10.8%.  Ladies’ 
Furnishings,  25%.  Other  stocks:  Hardware, 
5%. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  range  of 
estimates  of  the  percentage  of  fads  and  frills 
in  schools  was  from  zero  to  25%.  Almost  half 
the  answers  given  insisted  that  “there  are  no 
fads  and  frills  in  our  system”,  or  that  “our 
board  and  patrons  declare  we  have  no  such 
things”.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prominent 
patron  and  merchant  writes:  “We  could  elim¬ 
inate  25%  of  the  course  of  study  and  still  de¬ 
velop  broad-gauged  citizens”.  Typical  of 
other  reports  sent  in  is  that  of  a  conscientious 
superintendent  who  writes,  “Many  of  our  tax- 
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payers  think  there  are  fads  and  frills,  but  no 
one  is  willing  to  say  just  what  should  be  left 
out”.  The  composite  estimate  of  7%%  is 
perhaps  a  bit  lower  than  it  would  be  had  the 
merchants  reported  directly,  altho  all  the  let¬ 
ters  received  from  merchants  are  extremely 
conservative  in  their  estimates. 

Wide  Ranges  of  Merchandise  Estimates 

The  lowest  estimates  on  all  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  zero.  The  upper  estimate  on 
drug  stocks  was  75%  ;  on  grocery  stocks,  40%  ; 
on  general  stocks,  45%  ;  on  dry  goods,  50% ; 
on  gent’s  furnishings,  65% ;  on  ladies’  fur¬ 
nishings,  80% ;  on  hardware,  5%.  On  a  fair 
calculation,  the  average  percentage  of  unneces¬ 
saries  in  all  merchandise  stocks  reported  was 


15%%  as  compared  with  7%%  of  fads  and 
frills  in  the  schools. 

Schools  Shine  By  Comparison 

If  it  is  admitted  that  these  estimates  are  as 
nearly  fair  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  schools  shine  by  comparison.  The 
facts  seem  to  justify  that  there  is  much  less 
of  “lumber”,  “dead  stocks”,  or  of  “fads  and 
frills”  in  school  courses  than  on  the  shelves  of 
our  merchants.  School  administrators  and 
merchants  have  a  common  problem — to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  unnecessaries  in  the  interests  of  prog¬ 
ress,  economy,  and  real  service,  and  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  in  the  interests  of  “all  the  children  of 
all  the  people”. 


LANGUAGE  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  CHILDREN 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS,  New  York  City 


The  problem  of  building  a  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish  work  that  will  fit  both  country  and  city 
schools  is  at  first  sight  rather  perplexing.  It 
becomes  more  so  when  the  country  or  city  su¬ 
perintendent  or  teacher  gets  the  idea  fixed  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  city  child 
and  the  one  from  the  country.  This  idea  must 
first  be  cleared  away  before  the  real  problem 
can  be  squarely  met. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  funda¬ 
mental  language  needs  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country,  we  have  failed  to  discover  it.  What¬ 
ever  superficial  distinctions  may  in  times  gone 
by  have  marked  the  tongue  of  the  “city  jake” 
and  that  of  the  “country  jake”  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  swept  away  by  the  automobile,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  moving  picture,  the  public  press, 
and  the  public  schools.  City  and  country  are 
rapidly  becoming  alike  in  both  talk  and  tastes. 

Country  and  City  Interests  Similar 

The  subjects  for  composition  that  have  a 
vital  appeal  to  pupils  of  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try  are  also  fundamentally  the  same.  All 
children,  regardless  of  place  of  abode,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  nature,  sports,  travel,  the  holidays, 
current  events,  stories,  plays,  and  civic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  social  activities.  Every  gripping, 


worthwhile  subject  will  grip  and  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ordinary  pupil  whether  he  be¬ 
longs  to  rural  or  urban  folk. 

Besides  this,  our  American  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  very  widely  traveled.  Try  this 
test  with  any  class  of  pupils:  Draw  an  out¬ 
line  map  of  our  country  on  the  board  and 
mark  on  it  the  various  places  in  our  country 
or  other  lands  in  which  the  pupils  have  lived, 
or  which  they  have  visited.  The  results  gen¬ 
erally  represent  a  surprisingly  wide  range  of 
travel. 

The  essential  aims  of  language  teaching  are 
always  alike  whether  applied  to  the  city  or  to 
the  country.  The  business  of  the  teacher  of 
the  mother  tongue  everywhere  is  to  train  the 
learner  to  use  his  language,  to  express  his  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences. 

Special  Problem  to  Adapt  Tests 

Wherein,  then,  lies  any  special  problem  to 
be  solved  for  the  rural  or  for  the  city  pupil? 
It  can  be  found  only  in  the  question  of  adapt¬ 
ing  whatever  text  or  course  is  provided  to  the 
school  situation.  In  the  rural  school  ordinari¬ 
ly  there  are  fewer  pupils  in  each  class,  and, 
because  of  the  many  classes  to  be  taught,  less 
time  can  be  given  to  the  recitation  periods* 
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The  language  work  must  be  adjusted  to  these 
conditions. 

No  prescribed  rule  can  be  made  to  meet  this 
situation.  Every  teacher  must  do  some  adapt¬ 
ing  for  herself,  for  every  school  will  present 
its  own  perplexing  problems.  The  following 
guide  lines,  however,  may  prove  helpful  to 
the  teacher,  especially  in  rural  schools,  in  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  major  difficulties  to  be  met  in 
working  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
English  teaching  problem: 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  school.  How  many 
grades?  How  many  pupils  in  each  class? 
How  many  recitations  must  be  held  each  day? 
How  many  English  periods  can  be  given? 
What  amount  of  time  can  be  set  aside  for 
language ? 

2.  What  are  the  essentials  in  language  work 
that  must  not  be  overlooked?  What  part  can 
be  performed  in  each  grade  best  to  master 
these  essentials? 

3.  What  grades  may  best  be  combined  for 
certain  drill  work — or  for  composition  work. 

4.  How  can  time  and  effort  be  conserved  by 
the  sensible  correlation  of  language  and  na¬ 
ture  study,  language  and  history,  language 
and  civics,  language  and  health  studies,  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  language  and  art,  or 
language  and  other  subjects? 

5.  What,  in  the  adopted  texts ,  can  be  omitted 
with  the  least  loss  to  the  learner? 

With  these  vital  questions  answered,  the 
daily  program  may  be  made  a  plan  of  action 
which  followed  will  bring  right  results. 

Bring  Our  Speech  to  Its  Best 

Einally,  keep  this  clearly  in  mind:  In  teach¬ 
ing  our  language,  the  main  thing,  whether  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country,  is  to  cultivate  a 
proper  pride  in  clean,  clear  speech.  To  get 
such  speech,  the  pupils  must  master  the  rules 
which  are  fundamental  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  They  must  learn  to  choose  and  to  use 
words  that  are  plainly  understood  by  all 
Americans  regardless  of  locality.  In  doing 
this,  they  naturally  will  wipe  out  the  “local¬ 
isms”,  the  slovenly  slang,  and  the  incorrect 
usage,  and  at  the  same  time  help  bring  our 
speech  up  to  its  best. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

When  Principal  J.  G.  Masters  of  the  Central 
High  School,  Omaha,  thought  out  the  plan  for 
organizing  a  national  scholarship  honor  society 
for  high  schools,  not  even  his  best  friends  could 
have  predicted  how  rapidly  the  idea  would 
spread. 

The  National  Honor  Society  is  now  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  has  already  awakened  nation-wide 
interest.  This  organization  started  out  as  the 
American  Torch  Society,  but  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  given  above,  early  last  spring. 
This  organization  was  founded  and  sponsored 
directly  by  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  of  the  United  States. 
It  bids  fair  to  become  an  organization  for  high 
schools  similar  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the 
colleges. 

How  to  Secure  Membership 

High  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  are  eligible.  The  steps  necessary 
for  membership  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  writing  of  a  local  constitution  in 
full  conformity  to  the  national  constitution. 

2.  A  copy  of  this,  together  with  a  letter  of 
application,  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Principal 
H.  Y.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  Illinois. 

The  Society  has  been  well  received  by  the 
high  school  pupils  themselves.  A  prominent 
student  in  Central  High  School,  Omaha,  in 
commenting  on  the  Honor  Societ}q  says :  “The 
sole  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  stimulate  good 
scholarship  and  leadership  in  high  schools.  Ex¬ 
cellent  scholarship,  initiative,  and  activity  are 
to  be  fostered  and  rewarded  by  the  hope  of  or 
realization  of  membership  in  the  National 
Honor  Society”. 


BOOKS  BETTER  THAN^GOLD 

O  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in-doore  or  out; 

With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede, 
Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about, 

Where  I  maie  Reade  all  at  my  ease 
Both  of  the  Newe  and  the  Olde; 

For  a  jollie  goode  Booke  whereon  to  looke, 
Is  better  to  me  than  Golde. 

— Old  English  Song 
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to  be  cleaned  every 
year.  We  are  brushed 
every  night”. 

— James  Ackerman 


Helen’s  Tooth 

“I  am  one  of  Hel¬ 
en's  teeth  .... 

She  brushes  us  every 
morning  and  night. 

She  has  a  little  card 
up  in  her  room  so 
she  will  not  forget  to 
take  care  of  us.  She 
washes  us  because  it 
will  keep  sickness 
away,  and  she  will 
not  have  the  tooth¬ 
ache  and  it  will 
make  her  look  better. 

.  .  . ’ ’ — Helen  Trombla  Busy  James 


OWEN 


I  tried  today  to  keep  neat  and  cheerful  constantly, 
and  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

BRUSH  BEFORE  YOU  SLEEP 

Over  20,000  school  children  in  Nebraska  are 
daily  doing  their  health  chores.  Here  are  speci¬ 
men  language  lessons  written  by  children  a.s  a 
result.  These  specimens  will  suggest  some  live 
language  exercises  to  the  teacher  anxious  to 
encourage  her  children  in  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  health. 

James’  Tooth 

“I  am  a  tooth  in  James’  mouth.  I  have 
twenty-three  brothers  and  sisters.  We  grind 

o 

food  everv  dav. 

«/  %j 

“We  are  not  in  a  very  straight  line  but  this 
summer  we  are  going  to  be  straightened. 

“We  are  not  decayed.  We  go  to  the  dentist  1  washed  my  hands  before  each  meal  today. 
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HELPFUL  FLASH  CARD  DRILLS  IN  SILENT  READING 

CLARA  M.  HOHL,  Capitol  School,  Lincoln 


Eight  silent  reading  habits  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  right  habits  of  study.  Silent  reading 
can  <ro  hand  in  hand  with  each  subject  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  primary  as  well  as  in  the 
upper  grades.  Silent  reading  from  flash  cards 
may  be  made  an  excellent  test  of  the  thought 
gained  from  the  study  of  various  subjects. 

Vocal  Expression  Drills 

Cards  may  be  made  with  key  phrases  such 
as,  “Name  something  that  is”,  or  “Find  a  song 
you  can  sing”,  or  “In  what  poem  do  you 
find?”  The  key  phrase  is  completed  by  flash 
cards  exposed  in  rapid  succession.  The  key 
phrase  card  is  left  exposed  during  the  entire 
exercise.  Exercises  in  silent  reading  in  the 
fields  of  art,  music,  language,  and  nature  study 
are  here  suggested. 

T.  Art.  In  each  of  these  fields,  the  key 
phrase  card  should  be  kept  in  plain  sight  of 
all  the  pupils  during  the  exercise.  As  soon  as 
an  oral  expression  card  is  exposed,  the  child 
designated  should  give  the  answer. 


Key  phrase  cards  Oral  expression  cards 

to  match 


Name  something  that  is 


red 


blue 


yellow 


swers  are  given  by  the  children  designated. 
Some  type  sentences  in  such  an  exercise  are 
here  suggested: 

Key  phrase  cards  Oral  expression  cards 

“I  saw  you  toss  the  kite”  ? 


In  what  poems  do  you  find 


“I  have  a  little  shadow”  ? 


“Those  grapes  are  sour*'  ? 


In  what  storv  do  you  find 


“The  sky  is  falling" 


3.  Nature  Study.  The  work  in  nature  study 
may  be  developed  in  much  the  same  way. 
Here  is  a  suggestive  exercise  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  : 


Key  phrase  card  Oral  expression  cards 


What  color  is 


a  plum? 


a  lemon  ? 


a  grape? 


a  leaf? 


2.  Language.  After  the  study  of  a  poem 
or  story,  appropriate  silent  reading  flash  cards 
mav  be  made  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  chil- 
dren’s  knowledge.  As  before,  these  flash  cards 

are  shown  a  moment  onlv,  then  suitable  an- 

*/  / 


4.  Muisc.  In  devoloping  right  silent  habits 
in  music,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  key 
phrase  cards.  One  has  as  its  key  phrase, 
“Find  a  song  you  can  sing",  to  be  exposed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  exercise.  The  second  has 


Flowers  betray  where  precious  wealth  lies  buried;  not  of 
gold,  but  love. — Park  Benjamin 
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as  its  key  phrase,  “Will  you  sing”  and  should 
be  used  after  the  songs  are  found. 

Key  phrase  cards  Oral  expression  cards 

Tick-Tock 


Find  a  song  you  can  sing 


Good  morning  to  you 


Will  you  sing 


Jack  and  Jill  ? 


Bobby  Shafto  ? 


These  illustrations  are  merely  suggestive  of 
a  large  number  of  similar  exercises  which  can 
be  worked  out  by  the  progressive  teacher. 
The  drill  worked  out  by  the  teacher  and  filled 
to  the  needs  of  her  particular  class  are  certain 
to  bring  the  best  results.  Just  as  oral  reading 
and  silent  reading  are  developed  together,  so 
silent  reading  rightly  developed  forms  the 
basis  of  good  study  habits.  In  the  primary 
grades,  therefore,  the  basis  is  laid  for  right 
habits  of  study  in  all  subsequent  grades. 


HANDWORK  AND  HAPPY  TOTS 
Florence  E.  Hiltner,  Kindergarten  Director, 
Randolph  School,  Lincoln 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  encourage  children 
along  the  line  of  self-activity.  They  are  so 
much  happier  when  working  out  their  own 
problems  and  thinking  for  themselves. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  teacher  to  work 
out  a  project  one  day  and  to  ask  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow  in  the  construction  of  it  the 
next.  But  this  sort  of  work  allows  verv  little 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Practically 
no  originality  or  individuality  and  often¬ 
times  unhappiness  on  the  part  of  some  is  the 
result.  How  much  happier  children  are  if 
the  teacher  helps  them  to  see  the  possibilities 
of  the  material  and  in  this  way  gives  them 
the  pleasure  of  planning  their  own  work! 


Making  Sun-bonnets 

The  sun-bonnets  in  this  picture  were  made 
by  the  girls,  following  a  conference.  They 
were  anxious  to  make  some  sort  of  sun  hat 
and  could  not  decide  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
When  the  teacher  suggested  a  sun-bonnet,  the 
girls  readily  took  up  with  the  idea  and  worked 
it  out.  With  the  help  of  the  teacher,  a  pat¬ 
tern  was  made.  Thev  decided  to  wait  until 

*/ 

the  next  day  to  begin  their  sun-bonnets,  as 
thev  wanted  to  bring  cloth  from  home  to  use 
in  making  them.  An  old  sheet  might  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


Pattern  for  Sunbonnet 


The  sun-bonnets  were  made  by  covering 
cardboard  with  cloth.  The  cloth  was  sewed 
on  the  cardboard.  The  back  was  made  by 
sewing  A  on  A  in  the  pattern  illustrated. 
The  bonnets  were  then  tried  on  to  determine 
where  to  gather  the  back.  The  gathering  was 
made  by  tying  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  full- 
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ness  of  the  square  portion.  Strips  of  cloth 
were  sewed  on  for  tie  strings. 

Making  Shopping  Bags 

One  morning  a  little  girl  entered  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  told  us  that  she  wanted  to 
make  a  shopping  bag  like  her  mother  carried 
when  she  went  to  the  store.  After  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  shape,  material,  and  other  de¬ 
tails,  she  made  her 
bag.  When  she 
had  finished  it  and 
brought  it  for  the 
group  to  enjoy, 
many  children  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire 
to  make  one  like 
it  the  next  day. 

First  two  sheets 
of  12-inch  square 
K  r  a  f  t  Construc¬ 
tion  paper  were 
placed  together.  Three  edges,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  were  then  bound  by  three  strips  of 
the  Kraft  paper,  each  cut  12  inches  by  iy2 
inches.  The  strips  Avere  folded  lengthwise  and 
glued  to  the  edges  of  the  squares.  On  one  side, 
an  attractive  picture  was  pasted.  Handles  Avere 
then  made  of  small  pieces  of  rope  secured  Avith 
paper  fasteners.  The  paper  around  the  fasten¬ 
ers  Avas  reinforced  to  keep  it  from  tearing. 

The  children  like  to  make  useful  or  orna¬ 
mental  articles,  and  they  are  always  happiest 
when  working  in  line  Avith  their  finest  inter¬ 
ests.  The  task  awakening  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction  always  has  the  highest  educational 

CD 

value. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Supt.  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury,  President 

The  Nebraska  State  Teachers7  Association  is 
noAA~  fully  reorganized  along  democratic  lines 
and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  an  all-year 
service  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  full 
time  Secretary  is  employed  with  offices  in 
Lincoln,  so  each  teacher  in  Nebraska  may  feel 
that  her  organization  is  really  in  a  position  to 
do  something.  The  officers  of  the  .Association 
are  putting  on  a  vigorous  membership  cam¬ 


paign  at  this  time.  Every  teacher  in  Ne¬ 
braska  is  asked  to  stand  by  her  oavii  organiza¬ 
tion  and  send  in  her  membership  dues  at  once. 
Each  teacher  should  belong: 

1.  Because  the  Association  is  in  need  of  the 
tAvo  dollars;  and,  further,  the  fees  paid  noAV 
will  work  for  you  for  a  Avhole  year. 

2.  Because  the  enrollment  fee  is  so  A7erv 
small. 

3.  Because  you  will  be  gwen  the  privilege 
of  attending  a  District  meeting  and  a  State 
meeting  without  any  further  charge. 

4.  Because  you  will  recehTe  the  Bulletins 
from  the  Secretary’s  office  ghfing  neAvs  items 
and  information  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  other  teachers. 

5.  Because  the  Association,  thru  all  legiti¬ 
mate  means,  is  standing  for  adequate  teachers’ 
salaries. 

6.  Because  the  program  of  the  Association 
calls  for  better  trained  teachers  for  all  the. 
schools  of  the  State. 

T.  Because  the  united  action  of  all  teachers 
is  needed  in  furthering  better  schools  and  bet¬ 
ter  educational  opportunities  in  our  State. 

8.  Because  you  are  already  reaping  the  re- 
Avards  of  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
should,  therefore,  be  willing  to  support  it. 

9.  Because  the  organization  is  thorolv  demo¬ 
cratic,  each  teacher  having  a  voice  in  its  man¬ 
agement  thru  the  legislati\Te  body. 

The  officers  are  unselfish  in  their  time  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  They 
are  going  to  local  teachers’  meetings  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  cause  of  the  Association,  they  are 
phoning  and  writing  letters  in  its  behalf,  and 
in  every  way  possible  doing  what  they  can  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  town  and  city  superintendents  and 
the  county  superintendents  are  all  giving  the 
best  support.  The  teachers  should  fall  into 
line  and  help  secure  a  100  per  cent  enrollment. 


Lord,  let  me  make  this  rule — 
To  think  of  life  as  school, 
And  try  my  best, 

To  stand  each  test, 

And  do  my  work, 

And  nothing  shirk. 
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CHOICE  STORIES  TO  READ  OR  TO  TELL  TO  THE  CHILDREN 

Lucy  Williams  Tinley,  Coucil  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  Conceited  Apple-Branch 

It  was  the  month  of  May.  The  wind  still 
blew  cold ;  but  from  every  bush  and  tree,  field 
and  flower  came  the  welcome  sound,  “Spring 
has  come”. 

Under  the  little  apple  tree  Spring  seemed 
busy  and  told  his  tale  from  one  of  the  branches 
which  hung  fresh  and  blooming  and  covered 
with  delicate  pink  blossoms  that  were  just 
ready  to  open.  The  branch  well  knew  how 
beautiful  it  was,  and  lifted  its  head  proudly 
above  the  humble  flowers  in  the  grass. 

A  nobleman’s  carriage,  in  which  sat  the 
young  countess,  stopped  in  the  road  just  by. 
The  apple  branch  was  broken  off  for  her  and 
she  held  it  in  her  delicate  hand  and  sheltered 
it  with  her  silk  parasol.  Then  they  drove  to 
the  great  castle  which  was  the  home  of  the 
countess.  In  the  drawing  room  of  the  castle 
were  manv  beautiful  vases  and  one  of  these 
was  chosen  to  hold  the  apple-branch.  It  was 
a  charming  sight  when  it  stood  upon  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  where  all  might  admire  it. 

The  apple-branch  looked  out  the  window 
and  saw  the  dandelions  in  the  grass.  “Poor 
despised  weeds”,  said  he,  “There  is  certainly  a 
great  difference  between  them  and  such  as  I". 

“A  difference”,  cried  the  sunbeam,  as  he 
kissed  the  blooming  apple-branch  and  then 
kissed  the  yellow  dandelion.  All  were  broth¬ 
ers,  and  the  sunbeam  kissed  them — the  poor 
flowers  as  well  as  the  rich. 

“Which  is  the  plant  that  you  despise?” 
asked  the  sunbeam.  “The  dandelion”,  he  re¬ 
plied.  “N  o  one  ever  places  it  in  a  nosegay. 
There  are  so  many  dandelions  that  they  are 
often  trodden  under  foot.  When  they  run  to 
seed,  they  have  floAvers  like  avooI  that  fly 
away  in  little  pieces  over  the  roads  and  cling 
to  people’s  clothes.  They  are  only  Aveeds. 
Oh,  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  was  not  made 
as  one  of  these  flowers”. 

There  came  presently  across  the  fields  a 
Avhole  group  of  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  Avas  so  small  that  he  had  to  be  carried 


by  the  others.  When  he  Avas  seated  on  the 
grass  among  the  velloAV  floAvers,  he  laughed 
aloud  with  joy.  The  older  children  broke  off 
the  floAvers  with  the  long  stems,  bent  the 
stalks  one  around  the  other,  and  made  first  a 
chain  for  the  neck,  then  one  to  go  across  the 
shoulders  and  hang  to  the  waist,  and  at  last 
a  Avreath  to  wear  around  the  head  so  that  they 
looked  quite  splendid  in  their  garlands  of 
green  stems  and  yelloAV  flowers.  The  elder 
children  gathered  the  airy  seed  heads  which 
they  bleAv  aAva\f  on  the  breeze.  TlieA^  tried  to 
bloAv  aAvay  the  Avhole  coronal  with  one  puff  of 
the  breath.  They  had  been  told  by  their 
grandmothers  that  whoever  did  so  would  be 
sure  to  have  new  clothes  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

“Do  you  see,”  asked  the  sunbeam,  “Iioav 
much  happiness  these  humble  flowers  can 
give  ?” 

.  “Yes,  to  children”,  said  the  apple-branch. 

By  and  by  an  old  woman  came  into  the  field. 
She  dug  the  roots  of  the  dandelions  and  put 
them  into  a  basket.  From  some  of  them  she 
Avas  going  to  make  tea  for  herself,  others  she 
intended  to  sell. 

“Do  you  see?'"  asked  the  sunbeam,  “Iioav 
useful  the  dandelion  is?” 

“It  is  better  to  be  beautiful”,  said  the  apple- 
branch. 

The  young  countess  came  to  the  Avindow 
where  the  apple-branch  stood  in  the  sunlight. 
She  carried  in  her  hand  something  which  she 
sheltered  more  carefully  than  she  had  eArer 
sheltered  the  apple-branch.  She  drew  it  forth 
and  the  apple-branch  saw  that  it  Avas  the 
feathery  seed  crown  of  the  despised  dandelion. 

“See*',  she  exclaimed,  “Iioav  Avonder  fully 
God  has  made  this  little  floAver.  I  Avill  paint 
it  with  the  apple-branch.  Everyone  admires 
the  beauty  of  the  apple-bough,  but  heaven  has 
given  this  humble  floAver  another  kind  of 
beauty.  They  are  different  in  form,  but  each 
is  beautiful  in  its  own  Avay,  so  I  shall  paint 
them  together". 
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Then  the  sunbeam  kissed  the  lowly  flower 

*/ 

and  he  kissed  the  apple-branch  upon  whose 

leaves  appeared  a  rosy  blush. — Hans  Christian 
Anderson 


HOW  ALEXANDER  WON  BUCEPHALUS 

In  the  days  when  Philip  was  king  of  Mace- 
don,  there  lived  in  Thessaly  a  man  named 
Philonicus  who  was  the  owner  of  many  fine 
horses.  He  had  in  his  stables  the  best  horses 
in  all  the  land.  Many  of  these  were  war 
horses — fine  spirited  animals  which  any  man 
might  well  be  proud  to  own.  Among  them 
was  a  beautiful  coal  black  horse  with  a  white 
star  in  his  forehead  called  Bucephalus.  To 
look  at  him  one  would  have  thought  him  a  prize, 
indeed,  for  he  appeared  to  be  perfection  itself ; 
but  Philonicus  knew  his  faults  only  too  well. 
Of  the  skilled  horsemen  who  had  visited  the 
stables,  not  one  had  been  able  to  mount  him. 

Philonicus  wanted  to  sell  the  handsome 
beast  which  he  knew  he  could  never  do  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  him,  so  he  kept  that  a 
secret.  Whenever  a  man  came  to  buy  a  horse, 
the  black  one  would  be  led  out.  When  the 
customer  asked,  “What  is  the  price?'1  Philo¬ 
nicus  answered,  “Thirteen  thousand  dollars11. 

Usually  that  answer  was  enough,  for  most 
men  did  not  care  to  pay  the  price  of  a  herd 
of  good  horses  for  only  one,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  that  one  might  be. 

At  last,  however,  a  real  buyer  came  and  it 
was  none  other  than  King  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Philonicus  was  careful  that  King  Philip 
should  see  no  one  try  to  mount  the  horse. 
When  the  bargain  was  closed  and  the  money 
paid  down,  he  led  Bucephalus  to  the  capital 
and  left  him  at  the  king's  stables. 

All  the  Best  Riders  Thrown 

Of  course  the  king  was  anxious  to  show  ofi 
his  prize  and  very  soon  he  had  him  brought 
out  to  the  parade  ground.  One  after  another 
of  the  skillful  riders  of  Greece  tried  to  ride 
him  and  one  after  another  they  were  thrown 
to  the  ground  while  Bucephalus  reared  and 
plunged  and  acted  in  every  way  as  badly  as 
a  horse  could  act. 

The  king  was  very  angry  as  he  had  a  right 


to  be,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  things 
that  he  said  about  Philonicus  were  not  very 
much  to  that  man’s  credit. 

“Take  the  horse  away”,  said  the  king  at  last; 
but  Bucephalus  had  another  idea  about  that. 
He  stuck  his  forefeet  into  the  ground  and  re¬ 
fused  to  budge.  The  men  beat  him  and  threw 
stones  at  him  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

The  king’s  son,  Alexander,  standing  near 
had  seen  the  whole  thing.  “What  a  shame”, 
he  cried,  “to  spoil  so  fine  a  horse  just  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  him”. 

“Do  you  think  that  it  sounds  very  well”, 
said  the  king  to  his  son,  “for  you,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  to  criticise  these  men  who  are  so  much 
older  and  wiser  than  you?” 

“I  may  not  know  very  much”,  said  Alex¬ 
ander,  “but  I  could  do  better  than  these  cruel 
men  are  doing”. 

“Suppose  that  you  try”,  said  the  king,  mean¬ 
ing  to  rebuke  the  boy ;  but  to  his  surprise,  his 
son  answered,  “I  should  like  the  chance”. 

Others  laughed,  but  the  king  said,  “You 
shall  try  it”. 

Alexander  Wins 

Now,  though  he  was  only  a  boy,  Alexander 
had  noticed  something  that  had  escaped  the 
others.  He  saw  that  when  the  men  tried  to 
mount,  the  horse  was  afraid  of  the  shadow  of 
himself  and  his  rider.  So  Alexander  ran 
quickly  to  Bucephalus  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  sun  so  that  he  could  not  see  any  shadow, 
the  little  prince  spoke  gently  to  the  horse  and 
softly  stroked  his  neck.  The  poor  horse  stopped 
trembling  and  soon  seemed  free  from  fear. 
Alexander  sprang  lightly  to  his  back,  then  in¬ 
stead  of  pulling  at  the  bit  and  hurting  his 
sensitive  mouth  as  the  other  riders  had  done, 
the  boy  gave  him  free  rein  to  go  where  he 
pleased.  Soon,  as  the  horse  showed  no  more  fear, 
he  pulled  him  gently  by  the  rein  and  guided 
him  about  the  parade  ground,  then  urged  him 
to  go  faster  and  faster  and  at  last  rode  gallop¬ 
ing  past  his  father. 

“He  has  had  enough  for  one  day”,  said  the 
prince  as  he  finally  dismounted.  He  stroked 
the  horse’s  neck  and  spoke  to  him  lovingly 
before  he  sent  him  back  to  the  stables. 
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King  Philip  was  very  proud  and  happy  over 
all  this,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  right  then  and 
there  he  made  his  son  a  thirteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  present,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  guessing  what  it  was.  That  is  the 
end  of  this  storv:  but  sometime  when  vou  are 
older  and  read  the  history  of  Greece  you  will 
learn  how  Bucephalus  helped  Alexander  in 
some  of  the  great  things  that  he  did  for  his 
country. 


WIGGLE  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

On  the  day  before  school  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1920,  the  Wiggle  Creek  sclioolhouse  in 
Loup  County  burned.  A  local  church  was 
used  as  a  sclioolhouse  for  a  year  until  the 
community  could  decide  on  what  kind  of  a 
building  they  wanted.  After  much  discussion, 
three  other  districts  decided  to  consolidate 
with  Wiggle  Creek  under  the  name  of  the 
Wiggle  Creek  Consolidated  School.  A  sum  of 
$25,000  was  voted  to  construct  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  located  in  the  open  country  six 
miles  south  of  Loup  City. 

On  October  2,  1921,  school  was  opened  in 
the  new  building.  The  building  is  a  two- 
story  tile  covered  with  stucco.  It  contains  six 
classrooms  and  a  26  x  40  auditorium.  There 
are  four  teachers  in  the  school.  One  has  the 
primary,  first,  second  and  third  grades.  In 
the  intermediate  department  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  grammar  teacher 
has  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  teaches 
in  the  high  school.  The  principal  has  the 
other  high  school  grades  and  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  entire  school. 

The  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of 
eighty- four  with  twenty-two  pupils  in  the 


high  school.  The 
high  school  work 
is  alternated.  This 
year  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  grade 
w  o  r  k  is  offered 
and  next  year  the 
twelfth  and  ninth 
grade  work  will  be 
given.  The  work  is 
given  in  this  order 
because  some  of 
the  pupils  had  had 
the  ninth  grade 
work  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

The  school  is  a 
success  from  every  standpoint  so  far.  Nearly 
everyone  is  satisfied  with  the  progress  made. 
The  principal,  Edward  F.  Whiting,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  effective  rural  leader,  and  he  is 
thoroly  convinced  that  country  boys  and  girls 
can  secure  the  best  training  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try. 


Ed,TT?>rd  F.  Whiting,  Principal 
Wiggle  Creek  Consolidated 
School 


Room  at  the  Top 

There  is  ever  a  crowd  in  the  valley, 

For  the  lower  a  soul  descends, 

The  more  it  finds  of  the  smaller  minds 
That  seek  but  their  selfish  ends. 

There’s  companionship  in  the  valley, 

With  others  your  lot  is  thrown; 

But  the  man  who  tries  for  the  larger  prize 
Must  travel  the  height  alone. 

He  must  make  for  himself  a  pathway, 

Where  no  other  foot  e’er  trod, 

Till  he  grows  complete  in  contentment  sweet; 
As  he  learns  to  walk  with  God. 

There  is  glory  upon  the  mountain, 

Tho  the  summit  is  cold  and  bleak. 

Yet  the  radiant  burst  of  the  dawn  falls  first. 
Like  a  blowing  rose  on  the  peak. 

Then  dare  the  paths  of  the  mountain, 

Oh,  spirit  with  Heaven-like  fire, 

Whose  depths  are  stirred  by  an  inward  word, 
To  struggle  and  to  aspire. 

Be  not  content  with  the  sluggard, 

In  the  valley  of  life  to  stop, 

But  with  purpose  bold  heed  the  adage  old: 
There’s  always  room  at  the  top. 

— London  Answers 


Thrift  is  a  general  moral  tonic.  It  develops  char¬ 
acter.  It  takes  self-denial,  and  hence  creates  self- 
mastery,  which  is  the  thing  any  human  being  most 
needs. — Dr.  Frank  Crane 
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Education  is  America's  biggest  business. 


America’s  public  school  plant  worth  Id  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  operated  at  an  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  of  less  than  7%. 


“ Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the 
noblest  sport  the  world  affords".  This  is  one 
of  Roosevelt's  finest  pronouncements.  It  should 
be  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  America's  young 
citizens. 


LAUREL  INCREASES  SALARIES 
The  City  of  Laurel  believes  in  demanding 
good  service  from  its  teachers  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Each  grade  teacher  of  Laurel  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  of  $1200  next  year,  which 
means  that  three  have  had  $100  increases  in 
salarv  each.  The  teacher  of  home  economics 
receives  an  increase  of  $100.  making  her  sal¬ 
arv  for  next  vear  $1700.  In  addition,  she  and 
three  of  the  grade  teachers  will  each  receive  a 
$r>0  bonus  for  attending  summer  school. 


THE  PRESSES  RUN  CONTINUOUSLY 
Membership  in  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  passed  the  100.000  mark.  Over 
110.000  copies  of  the  May  number  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  National  Education  Association  will 
be  printed.  The  edition  is  so  large  that  the 
pres  ses  run  continuously.  As  soon  as  the  last 
form  of  the  April  number  is  printed  the  first 
form  of  the  May  number  goes  to  press.  The 
managing  editor  is  Joy  E.  Morgan,  formerly 


a  prominent  Nebraska  schoolman.  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  former  state  superintendent,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  is  largely  responsible 
for  increasing  the  active  membership  list  from 

7000  to  over  100,000  within  the  last  five  years. 

*  «/ 


LEFLER  MAINTAINS  SALARY  STANDARDS 
The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Lin- 
coin  recently  re-elected  practically  its  entire 
teaching  force  at  the  regular  salary  schedule. 
Under  the  wise  supervision  of  Supt.  M.  C. 
Lefler,  the  Lincoln  citv  schools  have  been  en- 
abled  to  carry  on  a  sane,  progressive  building 
program  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining 
reasonable  salary  standards.  Thru  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  very  strictest  economv  in  everv  de- 
tail  of  administration,  Superintendent  Lefler 
has  directed  the  schools  and  maintained  salary 
standards  and  a  building  program  on  13V2 
mills  less  this  year  than  were  required  in  the 

maintenance  of  the  citv  schools  last  vear. 

«/ 


BRAHAM  ACCEPTS  NORTH  PLATTE 

Sidney  has  recently  released  Supt.  AY.  J. 

Braham  from  a  new  three-vear  contract  to  ac- 

*/ 

cept  the  superintendency  of  the  North  Platte 
schools.  For  eleven  years,  Superintendent 
Braham  has  served  the  patrons  of  Sidney  and 
has  built  up  an  excellent  system  of  schools  in 
his  city.  His  progressive  spirit,  his  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  his 
superb  training  and  experience  as  a  city  su¬ 
perintendent  fit  him  admirably  for  the  big- 
work  he  is  called  to  do  at  North  Platte. 
North  Platte  schools  will  continue  to  develop 
under  his  carful  supervision. 

To  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  Braham,  the  Sidney 
board  of  education  promoted  Principal  T.  F. 
Liebendorfer  to  the  superintendency.  Mr. 
Liebendorfer  has  been  principal  of  the  high 
school  for  five  years  and  is  a  man  of  success- 
ful  experience  with  special  qualifications  for 
school  leadership.  His  fine  personal  qualities, 
with  his  splendid  experience  under  Superin¬ 
tendent  Braham,  insure  his  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  Sidney. 

X  «/ 
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YORK  ELECTS  BROOKS 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  York 
made  a  wise  selection  of  superintendent  when 
they  unanimously  elected  Supt.  W.  G.  Brooks 
of  Nebraska  City  on  first  ballot  and  gave  him 
a  three-year  contract  on  a  progressive  salary 
scale. 

Superintendent  Brooks  has  had  over  fifteen 
years’  successful  experience  as  a  city  superin¬ 
tendent  and  he  combines  those  rare  qualities 
of  intelligence,  training,  tact,  and  high  ideals 
which  insure  his  unquestioned  success  in  the 
new  position.  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  High  School  Athletic 
Board,  a  prominent  leader  and  counselor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
and  has  always  been  a  progressive  student  of 
education  and  leader  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  education  and  good  citizenship.  York  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  prospects  for  con¬ 
tinued  prominence  in  leadership  in  state  edu¬ 
cation.  _ 

NEBRASKA  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL 

Secretary  E.  M.  Hosman  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers’  Association  has  just  issued 
Volume  I,  Number  I  of  the  Nebraska  Educa¬ 
tional  Journal  which  is  to  be  “published 
monthly  except  June,  July,  and  August  for 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education”.  The 
first  number  of  the  Journal  is  a  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  8-page  bulletin,  size  6x9,  containing 
a  call  for  closer  organization  by  Supt.  W.  H. 
Morton,  president  of  the  Association,  reports 
of  progress  by  Secretary  Hosman,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  reports  from  the  field.  The 
work  of  the  Journal  is  outlined  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  President  Morton  as  follows: 

“This  Association,  now  organized  on  a  dem¬ 
ocratic,  representative  basis,  has  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  very  great  responsibility.  In 


order  that  its  ideals  and  plans  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  its  members  and  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Education  as  accomplished  out  in  the 
schools  by  its  individual  members  may  be 
made  available  to  the  whole  membership,  it 
becomes  at  once  necessary  that  the  Association 
have  some  organ  of  publicity.  To  meet  this 
fundamental  need  the  Nebraska  Educational 
Journal  is  launched.  This  first  issue,  tho 
modest  in  size  and  appearance,  is  sent  forth 
with  the  full  expectation  that  each  issue  in 
the  future  will  continue  to  grow  better  and 
that  it  will  always  be  found  supporting  better 
public  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  all  the  people  of  our  entire  State  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  station  in  life,  their  religion, 
their  color,  or  their  race.  Such  is  the  mission 
of  this  Journal”. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IS  A  NATION  S  SALVATION 

The  public  school  and  public  education  have 
been  accepted  by  this  country.  The  American 
people  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice  be¬ 
lieve  that  public  education  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  safety  of  our  institutions  and  to 
the  continuance  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  than  public 
schools  in  this  country.  There  are  still  church 
schools  and  private  schools.  But  these  schools 
are  continued  only  because  there  are  still  some 
classes  of  our  people  who  do  not  think  the 
public  schools  are  good  enough  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Likely  there  is  some  ground  still  for 
this  belief. 

For  instance,  some  wealthy  people  feel  that 
many  school  buildings  are  not  good  enough 
and  that  many  public  school  teachers  are  not 
the  best  that  can  be  had.  These  are  the  ex¬ 
cuses  for  continuing  private  schools  of  ele- 


A  study  of  Mexico  is  additional  evidence  that  a  nation,  to  be  prosperous,  must  be  founded 
on  religion  and  education,  and  that  one  is  useless  without  the  other.  *  *  *  Education  supplies 
the  tools  with  which  people  may  work,  but  religion  determines  the  purpose  for  which  these  tools 
shall  be  used. — Roger  W.  Babson 
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mentary  grade,  where  high  tuition  is  charged 
the  children  of  a  few  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
special  surrounding  and  special  teachers. 

Then  we  still  have  the  church  schools  of 
elementary  grade  because  some  church  people 
feel  that  special  schools  must  be  maintained 
to  teach  religion  and  the  Bible.  In  other 
words,  these  people  also  feel  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  yet  good  enough  for  their 
children. 

The  public  school  must  be  made  good 
enough  for  all.  A  school  that  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  wealthy  man’s  son  is  not  good 
enough  for  your  son  or  mine.  It  is  harder  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  who  think  the 
public  school  non-religious.  The  public  schools, 
of  course,  must  never  be  sectarian.  But  the 
fundamentals  of  good  conduct  and  good  pur¬ 
pose  should  and  can  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 


A  NEBRASKA  LEADER  DIRECTS  2 


“I  shall  pass  thru  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  human  be¬ 
ing,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  or 
neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again”. 


This  motto  prominently  posted  in  the  pri¬ 
vate'  office  of  Adrian  M.  Newens,  President  of 
the  University  School  of  Music  and  Other 
Fine  Arts,  interprets,  as  nothing  else  could 
do,  the  spirit  of  the  director  of  that  great  art 
center.  Adrian  M.  Kewens,  known  and  be¬ 
loved  in  every  state  in  the  Union  for  his  mas- 
terful  interpretations  of  “A  Message  from 
Mars’*  and  “To  Him  that  Hath**,  has  per¬ 
formed  a  miracle  of  artistic  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  University  School  of  Music.  In  that  time, 
the  school  has  increased  over  110  per  cent  and 
it  is  a  going  and  growing  concern  with  1400 
students  and  40  members  in  the  faculty. 

Three  Distinct  Departments 

The  School,  as  organized  by  Mr.  Newens, 


Me  have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years.  Private  elementary  schools  are  disap¬ 
pearing  fast.  So  great  a  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  as  the  Mormon  Church  has  recently 
given  up  its  elementary  schools  because  it  be¬ 
lieves  the  public  schools  can  be  made  good 
enough  for  all.  Other  denominations  will 
soon  follow  this  wise  example. 

The  public  schools  need  the  support  of  all 
citizens.  If  the  schools  are  not  yet  all  that 
they  should  be,  citizens  of  all  grades  of  wealth 
and  beliefs  should  contribute  to  their  better¬ 
ment.  The  safety  of  our  civilization  depends 
upon  our  public  schools  and  our  churches. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  strive  to  make  our  public 
schools  good  enough  for  any  and  every  child 
and  then  insist  that  every  child  be  educated  in 
a  public  school,  so  that  all  children  may  have 
common  American  ideals  and  purposes? 


500  MUSICAL  AND  ART  PROGRAMS 

now  comprises  three  separate  departments:  a 
musical  department,  a  dramatic  art  depart¬ 
ment,  and  an  organization  department.  The 
dramatic  art  department,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  Manly  Phelps,  provides  talent  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  programs  annually  thruout  the 
State  and  trains  a  hundred  students,  many  of 
whom  contribute  their  services  freely  in  de¬ 
veloping  local  dramatic  talent.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  department  is  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  Thurlow  Lieurance,  greatest  living  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Indian  music,  who  sends  out  each 
year  fifteen  musical  companies  that  take  part 
on  more  than  2500  programs  thruout  America. 

One  of  the  distinctive  figures  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  department  is  Miss  Hazel  Kinscella, 
knowji  far  and  wide  thruout  the  country  as 
author  of  the  Kinscella  Method  of  teaching 
children  piano. 

Radiates  Art  Enthusiasm 

In  addition  to  directing  and  managing  all 
the  affairs  of  this  great  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Adrian  M.  Newens  manages  to  spend  ten 
weeks  annually  on  the  lecture  platform.  He 
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Adrian  M.  Newens 

has  been  a  familiar  figure  on  every  Chautau¬ 
qua  program  in  America.  Corn  clubs,  bank¬ 
ers’  associations,  Rotary  clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs, 
fathers’  and  sons’  banquets,  and  community 
organizations  of  every  description  are  anxious 
to  secure  him  again  and  again  as  their  leading 
speaker.  Whether  speaking  before  a  group  of 
artists  on  original  paintings,  interpreting  lit¬ 
erature,  or  discussing  the  latest  development 
in  music,  he  is  always  at  home,  always  inter¬ 
ested,  always  thinking  out  something  new  and 
distinctive.  Friend  of  bovs,  favorite  leader 
among  men,  Mr.  Newens  possesses  a  positive, 
pleasing  personality  that  radiates  enthusiasm 
for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  on  every  occa¬ 
sion. 


The  University  School  of  Music 


It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Music,  under  his  direction,  has 
had  such  a  wonderful  growth  and  has  exerted 
such  a  strong  influence  in  cultivating  a  love 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Nebraska  and  thruout  the 
United  States. 


THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  Massachusetts,  the  average  person  goes 
to  school  seven  years;  in  Tennessee,  the  average 
person  goes  to  school  three  years.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  average  income  is  $200.00  a  per¬ 
son;  in  Tennessee,  it  is  $116.00. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  average 
college  graduate  earns  $2000.00  a  year,  the 
average  high  school  graduate  $1000.00,  the 
average  elementary  school  graduate  $500.00. 

Each  day  spent  in  high  school  is  worth 
$25.00  to  each  pupil,  each  day  spent  in  college 
$55.55.  This  is  more  than  the  average  boy  or 
girl  can  earn  by  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work. 

Only  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  people  is  a 
college  graduate,  yet  36%  of  every  100  con¬ 
gressmen  have  been  college  graduates,  while 
50%  of  our  Presidents,  54%  of  our  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  69%  of  our  Supreme  Court  Judges,  and 
87%  of  our  Attorneys-General  have  had  col¬ 
lege  degrees. 

There  is  a  book  called  “Who’s  Who  in  Amer¬ 
ica”.  This  book  contains  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  are  well  known  because  of  their 
good  works.  The  person  wTho  cannot  read  and 
write  has  one  chance  in  150,000  to  get  his 
name  into  this  book ;  the  grammar  school  grad¬ 
uate  one  in  4,250;  the  high  school  graduate 
one  in  1,600;  the  college  graduate  one  in  180; 
the  honor  student  in  college  one  in  three. 

Does  education  pay?  It  does.  — Detroit  Edu¬ 
cational  Bulletin 


Step  Triumphant 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant  and  heart  of  cheer; 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hope  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God,  that  somehow,  true  and  just, 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals. 

— Sarah  K.  Bolton 
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SELECTED  POEMS  FOR  SPECIAL  DAYS 

MEMORIAL  DAY 

With  slow  and  reverent  tread 
I  bring  the  roses  red, 

To  deck  the  soldier’s  bed, 
Emblem  of  blood  they  shed 
For  this  our  native  land. 

And  I,  white  daisies  bring, 

A  simple  offering; 

Emblem  of  holy  peace, 

Oh,  may  its  reign  ne’er  cease 
In  this  our  happy  land. 

I  bring  the  violets  blue. 

They  say,  “Be  true,  be  true, 
True  to  the  friends  that  love  you, 
True  to  the  God  above  you, 
And  to  thy  native  land”. 


THE  WHITE  CARNATION 

Here’s  to  the  white  carnation. 

Sturdy  and  spicy  and  sweet. 

Wafting  a  breath  of  perfume 
On  the  stony  way  of  the  street; 

Bringing  a  thought  of  gladness 
Wherever  the  breezes  blow; 

Here’s  to  the  white  carnation, 

Pure  as  the  virgin  snow. 

This  is  the  flower  for  Mother, 

Wear  it  on  Mother’s  Day; 

Flower  for  rain  and  sunshine. 

Winsome,  gallant  and  gay; 

Wear  it  in  mother’s  honor 
Pinned  to  the  coat’s  lapel; 

Wear  it  in  belt  and  corsage. 

For  her  who  loved  you  well. 

Tired  and  wan  too  often. 

Weary  and  weak  at  times, 

But  always  full  of  the  courage 

That  thrills  when  the  future  chimes ; 

Mother  with  hands  toil-hardened. 

Mother  in  pearls  and  lace. 

The  light  of  heavenly  beauty 
Shines  in  your  tender  face. 

So  here’s  to  the  white  carnation, 

Wear  it  on  Mother’s  Day; 

Flower  that  blooms  for  mother. 

Winsome,  gallant  and  gay. 

Flower  of  a  perfect  sweetness, 

Flower  for  hut  alnd  hall, 

Here’s  to  the  white  carnation 

And  to  Mother — Our  Best  of  All. 

— Margaret  E.  Gangster 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Let  little  hands  bring  blossoms  sweet 
To  brave  men  lying  low ; 

Let  little  hearts  to  soldiers  dead 
Their  love  and  honor  show. 

— Selected 

FOR  A  DEAR  MOTHER 

Here’s  a  song  of  Mother  love 
Sweet  the  world  around ! 

In  your  tender  Mother-heart 
All  its  wealth  is  found. 

May  all  the  days  be  good  to  you 

And  your  dearest  dreams  come  true. 

— Selected 


A  PRAYER  FOR  MOTHER 

Lord,  Jesus,  Thou  hast  known 
A  mother’s  love  and  tender  care; 

And  Thou  wilt  hear  while  for  my  own 
Mother  dear  I  make  this  morning  prayer! 

Protect  her  life,  I  pray. 

Who  gave  this  gift  of  life  to  me; 

And  may  she  know  from  day  to  day 
The  deepening  glow  and  joy  that  comes  from  Thee. 

As  once  upon  her  breast 
Fearless  and  well  content  I  lay, 

So  let  her  heart  on  Thee  at  rest. 

Feel  fear  depart  and  troubles  fade  away. 

Ah,  hold  her  by  the  hand, 

As  once  her  hand  held  mine, 

And  tho  she  may  not  understand 
Life’s  winding  way,  lead  her  in  peace  divine. 

I  cannot  pay  my  debt 
For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given; 

But  Thou,  Love’s  Lord,  will  not  forget 
Her  due  reward — bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven! 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  SAND-HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Wheeler  county, 
situated  in  the  sand¬ 
hill  country,  has  a 
population  of  only 
about  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  but  has 
a  county  high  school, 
located  at  Bartlett, 
an  i  n  1  a  n  d  town 
which  is  the  county 
seat.  The  people  of 
the  county  are  wide 
awake  as  to  their 
educational  interests, 
and  are  providing 
for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the 
county.  The  high  school  is  organized  under 
the  county  high  school  law  of  the  state,  and  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  regents,  the  present 
board  being  John  Berney,  president;  Miss 
Edith  Bowler,  county  superintendent,  secre¬ 
tary;  C.  J.  Brown,  county  treasurer,  treasurer; 
E.  H.  Hoefener  and  N.  A.  Warner. 

A  Unique  School  Plant 

The  school  plant  is  located  on  a  twenty-acre 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  county  for  a 
campus  and  for  agricultural  demonstration 
purposes.  The  campus  itself  covers  several 
acres  and  is  well  shaded  and  protected  by 
trees.  Besides  the  high  school  building,  there 
is  the  dormitory  where  the  students  coming 
from  a  distance  remain  for  their  board  and 
study  out  of  school  hours.  This  dormitory  is 
really  a  unique  feature  of  the  school.  It  ac¬ 
commodates  twenty  to  thirty  students,  boys 
and  girls.  There  are  at  present  seventeen 
girls  and  eight  boys  rooming  and  boarding  at 
the  dormitory.  Notwithstanding  the  close 
times  the  past  year,  it  was  doubled  in  size,  a 
large  study  room,  dining  room,  a  modern 
kitchen,  and  a  manual  training  room  in  the 
basement  provided.  The  management  of  the 
dormitory  is  entrusted  to  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Lulu  A.  Beall,  who  is  also  the  principal  of  the 


high  school.  The  work  is  all  done  by  the 
students,  each  taking  his  or  her  part  in 
“shifts”  each  week.  Produce  is  brought  in 
from  the  country  by  the  students,  and  with 
the  large  purchases  from  wholesale  houses,  the 
cost  of  table  board  is  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
being  for  the  month  of  March  between  ten 
and  eleven  dollars  for  each  student. 

Practical  Subjects  Emphasized 

The  school  maintains  a  course  of  study  four 
years  in  length  accredited  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  There  is  a  normal  training  depart¬ 
ment,  receiving  state 
aid,  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained  for 
the  rural  schools. 
The  class  this  year 
numbers  seventeen. 
The  home  economics 
department  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Tillie 
Marie  Salzmann,  a 
graduate  of  the  Peru 
State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege.  The  theory 
work  is  done  at  the 
high  school  building 
and  the  laboratory 

work  at  the  dormi- 
tory  where  ample  equipment  and  supplies  are 
always  on  hand.  The  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin - 


Thomas  P.  Beall,  Superintendent 
Wheeler  County  High 
School 


Mrs.  Lula  A.  Beall,  Principal 
Wheeler  County  High 
School 


Wheeler  County  Basketball  Team 
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tenclent,  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  is  fully 
equipped  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  benches  and 
tools  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable. 

The  senior  class 
this  year  numbers 
eight.  Six  of  these 
will  engage  in  teach¬ 
ing  this  coining  year. 
Two  will  probably 

Miss  Tillie  Salzmann,  Teacher  eiltd  the  Ulll\ eTSlty 

of  Home  Economics,  Wheeler  j  „ _ j  •  _ 

County  High  School  to  continue  then  edu¬ 

cation.  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  Mrs.  Beall  have  been  reelected.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that,  far  out  in  the  sand¬ 
hill  country,  an  efficient  school  plant  is  doing 
a  wonderful  work  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Wheeler  County. 


SAFEGUARD  WATER  SUPPLY  IN  RURAL 

SCHOOLS 

Margaret  McGreevy,  Bureau  of  Health,  Lincoln 

Many  rural  schools  in  the  state  have  no 
«/ 

wells.  Water  is  hauled  from  homes  to  the 
school  house,  or  children  and  teacher  carry 
their  own  drinking  water.  Wherever  the 
water  comes  from  it  should  be  pure  and  clean. 
School  wells  may  be  polluted  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  or  at  any  other  time,  by  careless  travel¬ 
ers  and  citizens.  Shallow  wells  are  easily 
contaminated  because  the  water  taken  from  a 
shallow  well  is  the  same  water  that  fell  as 
rain  on  the  ground  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  well  and  gradually  seeped  into  the  soil 
until  it  reached  the  layer  of  clay,  rock,  or 
hardpan. 

Test  Water  Once  a  Year 

About  two  weeks  before  school  begins,  it  is 
advisable  to  pump  out  the  well,  and  send  a 
sample  of  the  water  to  the  State  Bureau  of 
Health  Laboratory  at  Lincoln  for  an  examina- 
tion.  The  laboratory  should  be  notified  first 
that  an  examination  is  desired,  and  a  sterile 


water  container  with  directions  will  be  sent. 
A  sample  will  not  be  examined  if  sent  in  any 
kind  of  container.  The  party  asking  for  the 
examination  or  analysis  of  water  pays  for  the 
transportation  on  the  container  both  ways. 
There  are  no  charges  or  fees  for  the  labora¬ 
tory  work.  All  examinations  and  tests  are 
made  free  of  charge  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Some  Causes  of  Pollution 

Surface  drainage  from  nearby  barns,  horse 
sheds,  dead  animals,  and  toilets  is  the  usual 
cause  of  pollution.  Wells  should  not  be  less 
than  Two  Hundred  Feet  from  a  privy,  stable, 
or  barnyard. 

Not  long  ago,  a  rural  school  was  visited. 
Upon  approaching  the  school,  we  first  noticed 
the  slope  of  the  grounds  and  the  relation  of 
the  toilets  to  the  well.  There  was  a  decided 
slope  toward  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
grounds.  The  privies  were  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  grounds,  the  well  on  the  extreme 
lower  corner.  An  analysis  was  made,  and  the 
water  was  found  to  be  contaminated  by  drain- 
age  from  the  toilets  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
unfit  for  use.  The  school  board  members  were 
called  together  and  they  agreed  to  put  in  a 
new  tubular  or  driven  well.  The  old  well  was 
discontinued,  and  deeper  holes  dug  for  the 
toilets.  The  water  from  the  new  well  was 
analyzed  bv-  request  of  the  members  of  the 
school  board.  The  analysis  showed  that  the 
water  was  pure.  The  only  person  objecting  to 
the  expense  of  the  new  well  was  a  rich  old 
bachelor. 

Teachers  Guard  Water  Supply 

Every  teacher  should  do  her  part  to  see  that 
the  school  water  supply  is  protected.  Teach¬ 
ers  knowing  these  facts  and  knowing  what 
can  be  done,  should  spread  the  gospel  of  a 
pure  water  supply.  Ninet}^  per  cent  of  the 
people  want  to  do  the  right  thing  if  they  but 
understand. 

Now  that  we  have  pure  water  to  drink,  let 
us  encourage  each  child  to  drink  four  cups  of 
water  during  the  day  out  of  his  own  cun 
which  is  taken  home  at  night  in  his  dinner 
pail  to  be  washed  for  the  next  day's  use.  Let 
us  remember,  too,  that  teachers  as  well  as 
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The  University  of  Nebraska 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1922 

Two  Terms,  with  possible  credit  of  6  hours  in  each 
June  3  to  July  12,  July  11  to  August  18 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  College  of  Engineering 

Teachers  College  College  of  Dentistry- 

College  of  Pharmacy 

More  than  200  courses  offered  by  75  instructors  in  35  departments.  Splendid 
facilities  for  regular  university  students.  Quality  of  instruction  as  high  as  at  any 
other  session  of  the  year.  Unusual  opportunities  for  graduate  study.  All  Uni¬ 
versity  courses  receive  full  credit  and  lead  to  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  or  Doctor’s 
degree.  Many  courses  with  credit  for  teachers  preparing  for  examination. 

Meets  Normal  Training  requirement  of  credit  for 

8  weeks  for  second  grade  crade  county  certificate,  or 
12  weeks  for  first  grade  county  certificate. 

Meets  certification  requirements  of  college  credit 
6  hours  for  renewing  certificate,  or 
12  hours  for  earning  City-State  Certificate. 

Applies  on  credit  for  Life  Certificate. 

Special  Courses  in  Coaching  Basketball,  Baseball,  Football  and  Track. 

Students  can  attend  either  term  or  both  terms. 

A  large  number  of  beginning  courses  in  the  second  term. 

Eight  weeks’  session  of  Teachers  College  High  School — observation  and 
demonstration  purposes.  Students  can  earn  one  or  two  entrance  points. 

Rooming  rates  moderate.  The  University  Cafeteria  serves  meals  at  actual  cost. 

Registration  may  be  made  by  mail. 

For  additional  information,  address 

station  a”  The  Registrar  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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BE  ON  TIME 


The  Institute  Law  passed  last  year 
by  the  Ne  braska  legislature  does  not 
provide  for  summer  institutes.  You 
will  not  have  the  usual  opportunity  to 

subscribe  for  your  NEBRASKA 
TEACHER  just  b  efore  the  opening  of 
school.  We  are  making  the  special 
offers  now  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  miss  the  b  lg  September  issue. 

Use  the  order  coupon  today.  Pay  as 

late  as  October  15,  1922,  if  you  wish. 


The  Nebraska  Teacher 

1126-1128  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SAVE  YOURSELF  MONEY  AND  SAVE  US  TROUBLE 
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No.  1  The  Nebraska  Teacher 


No.  2  | 
No.  3  | 


The  Nebraska  Teacher . $2.00  \ 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.. .  2.00  j 

The  Nebraska  Teacher .  2.00  [ 

Pathfinder .  1.00  j 


j  The  Nebraska  Teacher .  2.00  i 

(  Pathfinder .  1.00  ) 

^  -  J  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans .  2.00  ( 

[No*51  Pathfinder .  1.00  f 


Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices, Vol.l  and  2..  6.00 


Get.  15  Price 

$2.00 

Cash 

$2.00 

3.75 

3.50 

2.75 

2.60 

4.75 

4.50 

10.50 

10.00 

NOTICE 

Postmasters  will  not  forward  second-class  mail  matter  to  a  new  address.  All  changes  of  ad¬ 
dress  must  reach  us  by  the  first  of  the  month  to  receive  attention  for  the  following  month’s  issue 
(the  first  of  September  for  October,  etc.),  otherwise  that  number  will  go  to  your  old  address 
and  can  be  secured  only  by  remitting  2c  in  stamps  to  the  postmaster  of  your  former  address 
and  giving  him  forwarding  instructions.  Publishers  will  not  furnish  duplicate  copies  when  change 
of  address  has  not  been  sent  in  due  time. 

We  are  state  agents  for  the  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans;  Practical  Methods,  Aids  and 
Devices  for  Teachers;  and  the  Pathfinder.  All  communications  and  remittances  for  papers 
ordered  should  be  sent  to  The  Nebraska  Teacher,  1126-28  Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


ORDER 


192 _ 


Please  enter  my  order  for  offer  No.( 


)  for  $ 


List  here  order  for  single  subscriptions  and  combinations  not  given. 

Magazines  to  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


for  $ 


Payable  October  15,  1922 

or 

Cash  Enclosed 

(Cross  out  line  not  used) 


Town 


State 


St.  No.  R.  D. 


Signed 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING  IN  NEBRASKA  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

T.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  President,  Nebraska  School  of  Business 


Commercial  education  has 

come  to  stay.  It  has  passed 

the  experimental  stage,  and 

has  become  a  permanent  part 

of  our  educational  program, 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

much  still  remains  to  be  done 

to  bring  it  up  to  the  desired 

state  of  efficiency. 

«/ 

The  Central  Commercial 
Teachers’  convention,  which 
meets  in  Omaha,  May  24-26, 
brings  again  to  mind  the 
large  place  that  is  being  given 
to  business  instruction  in 
modern  schools,  both  public 
and  private.  The  commercial 
education  movement  has  had 
a  growth  bordering  on  the 
spectacular  during  the  past 
half  dozen  years,  especially  in 
the  public  school  system.  The  directory  issued 
for  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1913, 
shows  but  one  high  school  in  the  state,  Omaha, 
having  a  commercial  department.  The  next 
year,  Columbus  and  Kearney  added  commer- 
cial  departments,  and  were  followed  by  Platts- 
mouth  and  Wahoo  in  1915  and  1916,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Spectacular  Growth  Shown 

From  that  time  onward,  progress  was  rapid, 
the  largest  percentage  of  growth  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  training  movement  coming  in  1917-18, 
when  the  number  of  schools  adding  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  was  four  times  the  total 
number  previously  having  such  departments. 
The  autumn  of  1918  saw  nearly  a  score  of  ad- 
ditional  commercial  courses  in  Nebraska  high 
schools,  and  the  following  year  the  additions 
amounted  to  thirty-three,  this  being  the  ban¬ 
ner  year.  The  years  1920-21  and  1921-22 
added  but  thirteen  courses  and  two  new  de¬ 
partments,  respectively,  to  those  already  estab¬ 
lished,  thus  indicating  that  the  movement  had 


about  attained  its  growth. 

The  total  number  of  Ne¬ 
braska  schools  reporting  com¬ 
mercial  courses  for  the  year 
1921-1922  was  eighty-six,  or 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  accredited 
high  schools. 

America’s  Commercial  Army 

Assuming  that  Nebraska  is 

a  fairly  representative  state, 

we  mav  safely  estimate  that 
«/  */ 

at  least  4100  high  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  main¬ 
taining  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  students 
following  business  courses 
therein  number  not  fewer 
than  200,000.  To  this  add  the 
courses  offered  in  colleges, 
universities,  normal  schools,  and  private  busi¬ 
ness-training  schools,  and  the  commercial  stu¬ 
dent-body  assumes  somewhat  astounding  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  sudden  demand  for  teachers  competent 
to  properly  instruct  this  army  of  commercial 
students  has  presented  a  real  difficulty  in  some 
quarters.  Little  warning  was  given  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  tidal  wave,  and  little  time  was  had 
for  preparation.  A  few  of  the  private  schools, 
and  perhaps  even  fewer  of  the  normal  training 
institutions,  arose  to  meet  the  emergency  and 
undertook  to  supply  the  demand  for  compe¬ 
tent  instructors.  Their  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  verv  commendable,  and  some  reallv 

t J  1  %J 

high-grade  commercial  normal  training  courses 
were  developed,  with  the  result  that  the  in¬ 
struction  subsequentlv  offered  in  the  secondarv 
schools  was  of  a  far  more  acceptable  quality 
than  that  displayed  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  movement. 

Certification  of  Commercial  Teachers 

The  matter  of  formal  certification  of  com- 


President  T.  A.  Blakeslee 
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Summer  Session  of  the 

University  of  Minnesota 

First  Term — June  19-July  29,  1922 

Registration  June  17,  19 

Second  Term — July  31-September  2 

Registration  July  29 

Courses  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  grade  are  offered  by  reg'ilar 
faculty  supplemented  by  a  selected  group  of  educators  from  other 
universities.  The  lakes,  beautiful  drives  and  an  organized  recreational 
program  in  addition  to  the  libraries  and  art  galleries  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  vacation  while  studying. 
Adequate  living  facilities  adjoining  campus  at  reasonable  rates. 

- COURSES - 


/‘COLLEGE  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
^  the  Arts. — Americanization,  Anthrop¬ 
ology,  Animal  Biology,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Economics,  English,  Geology,  German, 
Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Romance 
Languages,  Scandinavian  Languages,  Soci¬ 
ology,  Social  Work. 

School  of  Business. — Economic  History, 
Principles  of  Economics,  Accounting, 
Transportation,  Marketing,  Value  and 
Distribution,  Money  and  Banking,  Cor¬ 
poration  Finance,  Labor  Problems  and 
Trade  Unionism,  Public  Finance. 

School  of  Chemistry. — General  In¬ 
organic,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Elementary  Organic,  Chemical 
Manufacture  (Inorganic),  Research  in 


Physical,  Organic,  Quantitative  and  In¬ 
organic  Chemistry. 

College  of  Dentistry. — Courses  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  practice. 

College  of  Engineering  and  Architec¬ 
ture. — Architecture,  Drawing,  Civil 
Engineering,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Mechanics,  Engineering  Shop, 
Manual  Training. 

College  of  Education.  —  Educational 
Administration,  Educational  Statistics, 
Educational  Psychology,  Mental  Tests 
and  Clinical  Work,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  Educational  Sociology,  Voca¬ 
tional  Education. 

The  Law  School. — Insurance,  Preparation 
of  Legal  Documents,  Damages,  Suretyship, 


Public  Utilities,  Interstate  Commerce, 
Quasi  Contracts  and  Bankruptcy. 

Medical  School. — Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Home  Economics. — Agricultural  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  Agricultural  Education,  Agron¬ 
omy,  Farm  Management,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Bee  Culture,  Dairy  Hubandry, 
Economics,  Entomology ,  Economic  Zoology, 
Farm  Engineering,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology,  Botany, 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

For  educators  the  College  of  Education 
offers  especially  strong  curricula,  leading 
to  University  certificates.  These  curricula 
contribute  to  preparation  both  for  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  and  special  lines  of 
teaching. 


For  further  information  Address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Registrar, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jlefaragfea  &tate  flTeacfjerg  Colleges 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Begins  June  5,  1922,  Closes  July  28,  1922 

Nebraska,  through  her  state  colleges,  is  anxious  to  help  you  spend  a  profitable 
summer  in  preparation  for  a  better  position  and  making  your  work  as  a  teacher 
more  practical,  effective  and  up-to-date. 

All  certificate  subjects  will  be  offered;  also  college  courses  for  work  toward  a 
degree  or  diploma,  and  professional  courses  for  supervisors,  superintendents  and 
principals. 

Tuition  is  free — Expenses  are  low 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 
Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 
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mercial  teachers  has  presented  some  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  this  is  now  being  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily  by  the  state  superintendent  and 
other  educational  workers,  and  we  predict  that 
it  will  be  but  a  few  years,  at  most,  until  this 
somewhat  vexatious  problem  will  have  been 
happily  solved.  In  the  meantime,  more  col¬ 
lege  and  university  graduates  are  seeing  the 
really  remarkable  opportunities  presented  by 
this  comparatively  new  profession,  and  are 
taking  occasion  properly  to  equip  themselves 
for  a  place  in  its  ranks. 

Private  Schools  Co-operate 

Business  education  has  had  an  interesting 
history.  As  is  the  case  with  practically  every 
worth-while  educational  movement,  the  pioneer 
work  in  this  field  was  done  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  was  only  after  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  such  train¬ 
ing,  that  the  State  established  free  courses  in 
competition  with  those  provided  by  private 
capital.  To  this  kind  of  competition  many  a 
private  school  owes  its  inability  to  weather 
the  financial  gale  in  years  gone  by.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  the  private  schools 
should  look  with  some  alarm  on  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  business  training  courses  in  free 
schools.  The  antagonism  between  the  two 
systems  was  rather  pronounced  in  its  earlier 
stages,  but  the  more  discerning  private  school 
managers  were  quick  to  see  the  futility  of 
continual  opposition,  and  chose  rather  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  school  system  in  the 
working  out  of  its  commercial  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Later  developments  have,  in  a  large 
measure,  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  attitude. 

Nebraskas’  Eight  Business  Schools 

The  latest  educational  directory  for  Ne¬ 
braska  lists  eight  private  business  training 
schools,  besides  one  which  is  understood  to  be 
operated  as  a  department  of  a  denominational 
college.  No  trustworthy  data  are  immediately 
at  hand,  covering  the  total  annual  enrollment 
in  these  private  schools ;  however,  careful 
estimates  indicate  that  the  number  is  perhaps 
somewhere  near  the  five  thousand  mark. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “Will  the 


public  school  system,  with  its  commercial  de¬ 
partments,  ever  entirely  supplant  the  private 
business  school?”  Probably  not,  so  long  as 
both  are  constituted  and  managed  as  they  are 
now.  Each  has  its  distinctive  field,  altho 
much  of  the  curriculum  of  one  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  overlap  that  of  the  other.  There  will 
perhaps  always  be  those  young  people  who, 
either  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  will  not 
enroll  in  the  longer  and  more  formal  courses 
of  the  high  school,  college,  and  university.  To 
all  such,  the  business  training  school  with  its 
short,  intensive,  result-getting  courses,  will  be 
a  decided  boon,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  MEETING  IN 

OMAHA 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Omaha  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  May 
25,  26,  and  27.  This  is  a  convention  in  which 
commercial  teachers  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  educators  every¬ 
where  to  know  that  commercial  education  is 
being  better  organized,  better  standardized, 
and  that  it  is  doing  its  best,  under  wise  lead¬ 
ership,  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

W.  A.  Robbins,  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Business  College,  is  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  planned  a  program  of  unusual 
merit.  Dr.  Glenn  L.  Swiggett,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Dr.  Frank  Smith,  of  Omaha, 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Beveridge,  Omaha,  and 
a  number  of  prominent  teachers  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  law,  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  will  appear  on  the  program. 


PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  WORK 

STIMULATED 

Chloe  C.  Baldridge,  County  Superintendent, 
Nance  County,  Fullerton 

Mrs.  Frederick  Carberry,  national  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  has 
been  organizing  associations  in  Nebraska.  Mrs. 
Carberry  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
as  a  social  worker  and  has  been  in  club  work 
a  number  of  years.  She  is  a  talented  speaker 
of  pleasing  address.  Last  year  she  worked 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  organizing 
associations  thruout  the  state  in  co-operation 
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WM.  SHAKESPEARE,  II 
Eminent  Voice  Instructor 


The  University  School  of  Music 

Lincoln 


Announces  the  engagement  of 

WM.  SHAKESPEARE,  II 

For  the  Five  Weeks  Commencing  June  5 


For  Information  address 

ADRIAN  NEWENS,  Director 
llth  and  R  Sts. 


Endorsed  by  the  Whole  Country 


THE  FRYE-ATWOOD  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

Have  averaged  over  four  new  adoptions  every  day  including 

Sundays  since  the  completion  of  the  series  less  than  two  years  ago. 

THE  FIELD  READERS 

This  new  series  provides  the  material  for  a  complete  basal 
system  of  reading. 

THE  YOUNG  AND  FIELD  LITERARY  READERS 

This  carefully  graded  series  of  eight  readers  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  literary  taste. 

THE  LEWIS  COMMON-WORD  SPELLERS 

Graded  by  test,  not  by  guess,  these  books  embody  the  results 
of  all  recent  research  work  in  spelling. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


2301  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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with  the  national  organization.  That  was  the 
first  time  any  university  in  the  country  had 
employed  a  full-time  organizer  for  such  asso¬ 
ciations.  Mrs.  Carberry’s  charming  personal¬ 
ity,  wide  experience,  and  forceful  speaking 
will  bring  about  a  keener  interest  in  the  recre¬ 
ational  and  educational  activities  of  the  young 
people  in  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Carberry  has  spent  a  week  in  Nance 
county  where  there  are  now  five  associations, 
two  in  towns  and  three  in  rural  communities 
comprised  of  four  or  five  districts  each, 
namelv,  North  Star,  Skeedee,  and  Fairview. 
She  is  also  scheduled  to  speak  in  Albion,  Mer¬ 
rick  County,  David  City,  Fremont,  Omaha, 
Grand  Island,  Hastings,  Tobias,  Falls  City, 
Kearney,  ScottsblufT,  Gering,  and  Bridgeport. 

Parents  Cooperate  With  Teachers 

The  work  of  the  Parent  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  rather  new  to  some  of  the  communities 
of  the  state,  but  is  meeting  with  warm  re¬ 
sponses  wherever  it  is  presented.  The  people 
feel  the  need  of  cooperating  with  the  school 
for  the  best  good  of  the  children  and  young 
people  and  welcome  an  organization  which 
helps  to  bring  about  that  helpful  relation. 
The  most  progressive  educators  feel  that  they 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in 
working  out  their  program  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  children.  The  Parent  Teachers’ 
Association  ideally  fills  this  mutual  need. 

The  National  Association  was  founded  25 
years  ago  and  has  specialized  all  this  time  in 
child  welfare,  so  it  is  well  equipped  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  experience  to  aid  its  member  or¬ 
ganizations.  Program  outlines,  loan  papers 
and  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  organizations  are  sent  from 
headquarters  in  Washington.  The  dues  are 
10c  per  capita. 

The  Association  has  the  unqualified  en¬ 
dorsement  of  P.  P.  Claxton,  Ex-Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  G.  Stanlev  Hall,  Prof. 
M.  Y.  O'Shea,  Wisconsin  University,  Sec. 
Crabtree,  National  Education  Association,  and 
many  others.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  board  for  several  vears. 

«/  «/ 


GOOD  MUSICAL  PROGRAM  AT  ALBION 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stizer,  musical 
director,  the  Albion  high  school  students  re¬ 
cently  gave  the  following  musical  program. 
Certainly  music  is  flourishing  when  high 
school  pupils  are  taught  to  render  such  ex¬ 
cellent  music  in  public. 

PART  ONE 

(a)  “Berceuse”,  from  Creole  Sketches .Lemont 

(b)  The  Palms . Faure 

Cornet  Solo  Obligato,  Eugene  Pieper 

(c)  Melody  of  Love . Engleman 

High  School  Orchestra 

(a)  Come  to  the  Woods  Away . F.  Place 

(b)  Hail  to  the  Dawn,  from  “Poet  and 

Peasant”  . Suppe 

High  School  Glee  Club 
Gertrude  Price,  Accompanist 

Baritone  Solo,  The  Holv  Citv . 

. Stephens  Adams 

Frederick  Weitzel 


(a)  The  Nightingale  and  Rose . Lehnert 

(b)  The  Old  Folks  (Medley) . Sheridan 


High  School  Octette 

PART  TWO 

Department  of  Dramatic  Art 
Helen  Sailing,  Instructor 

“We  Dine  at  Seven” 

Characters 

Millicent — A  very  smart  woman. .  Thelma  Pigg 
Julia — Another,  only  smarter  if  possible 

. I Vinafred  Steele 

The  action  takes  place  at  Millicent’s  flat, 
Regents  Court  Mansions,  N.  W. 

The  time  is  6 :30  p.  m.,  the  winter  season. 

PART  THREE 


(a)  Dance  of  the  Flowers . Mackee-Beyer 

(b)  Little  Beauty . Mackee-Beyer 

(c)  Moonlight  and  Love . Mackee-Beyer 


High  School  Violin  Club 
Director,  Irene  Herse 

Accompanist,  Lloyd  Clark 

(a)  Melody  in  F  with  variations.  .R ubenstein 

( b )  Yalse  Erica . Wiedoft 

Saxophone  Solos,  Frank  Roberts 

(a)  Rose  of  My  Heart . FL.Lohr 

(b)  On  Miami  Shores . Jacobi 

High  School  Octette 

(a)  Triumphal  March — arranged  from 

Opera,  “Aida” . Verdi 

Solo  taken  by  Russell  Hosford 
Accompanist,  Gertrude  Price 

(b)  The  Lark  at  Morn . Ganne 

High  School  Orchestra 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

XCniversit?  of  Denver 

19  2  2 

Two  Terms 

June  19  to  July  28 
July  31  to  September  1 


A  complete  list  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Supervisors  and  Teachers,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
desire  college  training  is  offered. 

A  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Denver  combines  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  study  in  a  first  class  university  with  the  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  detailed  information  write 

acting  Chancellor  W.  d.  ENGLE 

University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 


THE  SALARY  QUESTION 

How  would  you  like  Shorter  Hours,  More 
Enjoyable  Work,  and  Larger  Salary  Checks? 

<IOur  students  are  now  employed  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
besides  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Chili,  Bohemia,  and  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  world,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $100  a  month  to  $1,125 
a  month. 

<1  Your  increase  in  salary  the  first  year  should  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  your  course.  In  no  other  line  of  training  can  you  make  this 
record. 

<1  Free  Placement  Bureau  at  your  service.  Our  graduates  are  in 
demand. 

<1  Our  Normal  Graduates  receive  State  Certificates  without  further 
examination. 

*1  Ours  is  the  only  commercial  school  West  of  Chicago  having  a 
department  especially  devoted  to  the  training  of  Commercial 
Teachers. 

ILLUSTRATED  BULLETIN  AND  OTHER  LITERATURE  FREE 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  OPENS  JUNE  5,  1922 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

and  Commercial  Teachers’  College 

T.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  President 

O  and  14th  Streets,  LINCOLN 
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MAKING  GRADES  MEAN  SOMETHING 


Louise  W.  Barstow,  Principal  High  School,  Ord 


During  the  past  few  years,  numerous  articles 
in  the  current  school  magazines  on  the  subject 
of  “High  School  Markings”  have  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  me.  Two  years  ago,  under  the  direction 
of  Supt.  E.  M.  Hosman,  a  system  of  controlling 
the  markings  in  the  Ord  high  school  was  begun, 
and  it  has  j^roved  very  satisfactory. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  even  at  present,  there 
is  great  variation  in  grading,  so  that  a  stand¬ 
ing  of  85%  in  one  school  means  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  another  school.  This  is  likewise  true  of 
the  different  classes,  under  various  teachers  in 
the  same  school  system.  Under  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  of  grading,  a  pupil’s  stand¬ 
ing  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  teacher 
who  is  grading  him. 

Afnew  Plan  of  Grading 

Classes  or  groups,  in  school,  are  no  different 
from  groups  taken  outside  the  schoolroom  from 
actual,  everyday  experiences.  Whether  it  be 
the  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  or  the 
physical  heights  of  individuals  in  a  group,  or 
the  comparative  intelligence  of  individuals  in 
a  group,  the  great  majority  are  average,  the 
extremes  in  any  case  being  comparatively  few. 
The  graph  of  any  chance  selection  that  might 
be  named  will  always  fall  into  what  we  call  a 
normal  curve  and  on  this  basis,  a  system  of 
grading  has  been  worked  out  in  the  Ord  high 
school  where  about  200  pupils  are  enrolled. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  every  teacher  that 
her  instruction  shall  be  such  that  the  majority 
of  her  pupils  will  get  a  working  conception 
of  the  subject,  and  to  these  she  gives  at  least  a 
passing  grade,  whatever  that  may  be.  To  de¬ 
termine  just  what  grade  each  pupil  should  have, 
the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  very  super¬ 
ior,  superior,  average,  fair,  poor,  and  failures. 
The  largest  group  by  far  is  the  average.  The 
superior  and  fair  groups  are  the  next  largest, 
and  the  other  three,  very  superior,  poor  and 
failures,  the  smallest.  The  table  below  will  in¬ 
dicate  approximately  the  per  cent  of  the  class 
that  will  fall  into  each  group,  with  the  grades 
given : 


Very  superior 

Superior 

Average 

Fair 

Poor 

F  ailures 


100%— 95% 
94%! — 90% 
89%— 80% 
79% — 75% 
74%; — 70% 
Below  70% 


10%  of  class 
15%  of  class 
40%  of  class 
15%  of  class 
10%  of  class 
Not  more  than 
10% 


The  larger  class,  for  such  a  grouping,  the 
more  satisfactory  are  the  results. 

To  do  this  grouping  for  every  test,  written 
lesson,  or  daily  grade  would  take  much  time, 
but  this  can  be  avoided  by  grading  by  any 
method  accustomed  to,  from  day  to  day,  and  at 
the  close  using  these  grades,  merely  as  scores, 
to  determine  in  what  order  the  pupils  have 
earned  standings,  and  obtain  their  grade,  from 
the  grouping  rather  than  by  averaging  the 
grades  that  have  been  given  as  the  teacher  saw 
fit. 

In  the  beginning  our  teachers  felt  that  such 
a  system,  or  any  system  of  grading  was  me¬ 
chanical  and  not  fair,  but  after  they  had  used 
it  a  few  times  they  changed  their  viewpoint, 
and  very  frequently  said  that  it  really  didn’t 
make  any  difference  in  the  grades  they  would 
have  given  anyway.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
for  teachers  who  are  not  extreme  in  their  grad¬ 
ing.  The  teachers  whose  grades  do  not  natur¬ 
ally  fall  into  such  a  grouping  are  the  ones 
for  whom  the  scale  is  needed. 


Grade  Charts  Prove  Helpful 

Such  a  system,  understood,  by  pupils  and 
patrons  alike,  means  much  to  them,  for  by  see¬ 
ing  a  grade,  they  know  whether  they  are  doing 
just  mediocre  work,  or  whether  they  are  as 
good  as  any.  The  pupils  take  it  as  a  contest, 
and  if  one  six  weeks  they  have  fallen  into 
a  group  lower  than  they  think  they  ought  to 
make,  they  work  hard  to  surpass  someone  the 
next  period.  Charts,  both  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  showing  the  placing  of  each  pupil 
from  one  period  to  the  next,  proved  a  great 
incentive  for  better  work. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  scale  for  grading 
was  introduced,  the  weighted  credits  were 
tried  out  and  this  has  added  zest  to  the  pupils’ 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  BOISE,  IDAHO  DENVER,  COLORADO  Berkeley,  California 

A  REAL  WESTERN  AGENCY  FOR  THE  WEST  ALONE 

THE  BEST  FOR  THE  WEST  Enroll  Now  REGISTRATION  FREE  IN  ALL  OFFICES 


TlTACmrPQ  of  the  HOT  STATES  The  Cool  “Heart  of  the 
Jli  v/AlUllvO  spend  your  summer  in  HISTORIC  SOUTHWEST” 

Finest  Summer  Climate.  Strong  Faculty.  Great  Variety  of  Courses.  Reasonable  Costs. 
Abundance  of  Recreation.  Send  Today  for  Special  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

NEW  MEXICO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

JONATHAN  H.  WAGNER,  President 

East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


TEACHERS 

and  You  who  expect  to  teach 


fU_br^s_ka  WejJjjyaji 

University 


extends  to  you  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  Summer  School,  Registration  for 
which  will  occur  May  30-31.  Catalog 
and  Music  School  Bulletin  are  free 
upon  application.  Interviews  and 
inquiries  welcome.  Address 

Chancellor  I.  B.  Schreckengast, 

University  Place,  -  -  Nebraska 


Summer  School 


Idniversit?  of 

Laramie,  Wyoming 

June  19-July  29,  1922 

When  you  have  endeavored  to  study  when  it 
was  sweltering  hot,  have  you  not  wished  for  a 
cool  place?  If  so,  come  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming  this  summer. 

The  Coolest  Summer  School  in  America 

One  hundred  courses  for  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers.  Unexcelled  opportunities 
for  combining  study  and  recreation  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rockies. 

Write  Director  of 
Summer  School  for 
Information. 
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work.  With  a  control  of  the  grades  that  are 
given,  a  credit  of  1.2  really  amounts  to  some¬ 
thing  in  that  it  can  be  earned  only  by  doing 
very  superior  work  rather  than  by  being  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  teacher  who  is  said  to  be 
“easy'*  in  her  grading.  The  very  superior  group 
receive  1.2  credit,  superior  1.1  credit,  the  aver¬ 
age,  1  credit,  fair,  .9,  poor,  .8,  and  failures,  0 
credit. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

The  Educational  Press  Association  is  composed  of 
leading  educational  journals  of  the  United  States. 
Other  journals  may  become  members  by  meeting  the 
high  standards  set  by  the  Association. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1922 

President — Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  California 
Secretary — George  L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Treasurer — «M.  P.  Helm,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Executive  Committee — Henry  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio  ; 

Cbas.  F.  Pye,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Magazine  Editor 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y . C.  W.  Blessing 

American  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis . C.  G.  Pearse 

American  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis..W.  C.  Bruce 
Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver . H.  B.  Smith 


Administration  and  Supervision,  Baltimore.  ... H.  E.  Buckholz 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Maryland ....  H.  E.  Buckholz 

— Educator-Journal,  Indianapolis,  Indiana . M.  P.  Helm 

“"■plor-ida  School  Journal,  Zephyrhills,  Fla . P.  W.  Corr 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass . A.  E.  Winship 

-—Kansas  Teacher,  Topeka,  Kansas . F.  L.  Pinet 

__Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine,  Manistee,  Mich...J.  H.  Shults 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  Peoria,  Ill . Chas.  A.  Bennett 

4  Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Michigan . W.  T.  Bishop 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo . A.  S.  Lehr 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . Chas.  F.  Pye 

ANat’l  Geographic  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C...G.  H.  Grosvenor 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln . George  L.  Towne 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education,  Santa  Fe . 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus . J.  L.  Clifton 

Ohio  Teacher,  Columbus . Henry  G.  Williams 

School  Index,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . H.  L.  Senger 

-"•Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Harrisburg . J.  H.  Kelley 

’"Popular  Educator,  Chicago,  Ill . E.  S.  Smith 

"Primary  Education,  Boston,  Mass . Mrs.  Whiting 

Porto  Rico  School  Review,  San  Juan,  P.  R . Carey  Hickle 

■"School  and  Home  Education,  Bloomington,  Ill ....  George  Brown 

School  Century,  Oak  Park,  Ill . George  W.  Jones 

School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago . Chas.  Smith 

School  News,  Taylorville,  Ill . L.  L.  Parker 

School  News,  Newark,  N.  J . S.  B:  Howe 

Sierra  Educational  News,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. A.  Chamberlain 

•Southern  School  Journal,  Lexington,  Ky.  . . R.  S.  Eubank 

—Southern  School  Work,  Alexandria,  La . C.  R.  Reagan 

South  Dakota  Educator,  Mitchell . F.  L.  Ransom 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas . H.  T.  Musselman 

Utah  Educational  Review,  Salt  Lake  City ....  Hazel  B.  Stevens 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison . W.  N.  Parker 


THE  DISAPPEARING  MAN  TEACHER 

W.  K.  Fowler,  Formerly  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Nebraska 

The  educators  of  the  state  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  compilation  showing  the  relative  num¬ 
bers,  per  cent,  and  average  monthly  salaries  of 
men  and  women  teachers  in  Nebraska  from  the  year 
1871  to  and  including  the  year  1920.  Such  a  table 
gives  real  food  for  thought. 

Average 


Teachers 

Percent 

Monthly  Salary 

Year 

Men 

Women 

of  Men 

Men 

Women 

1871 

560 

520 

52 

$39.24 

$36.64 

1872 

773 

739 

51 

38.50 

33.40 

1873 

1046 

1176 

47 

39.36 

33.90 

1874 

1252 

1483 

46 

37.98 

32.12 

1875 

1504 

1587 

48 

38.60 

33.10 

1876 

1468 

1893 

44 

37.14 

32.84 

1877 

1571 

2153 

42 

35.46 

31.80 

1878 

1609 

2121 

43 

34.65 

25.75 

1879 

1607 

2221 

42 

33.25 

29.55 

1880 

1670 

2430 

40 

36.12 

31.92 

1881 

1866 

2964 

39 

34.30 

29.10 

1882 

1862 

3507 

34 

37.99 

28.50 

1883 

1788 

3802 

32 

38.90 

29.60 

1884 

1845 

2891 

32 

39.50 

32.90 

1885 

2575 

6344 

29 

43.74 

37.74 

1886 

2605 

5884 

31 

42.68 

34.70 

1887 

2529 

6346 

29 

43.72 

35.72 

1888 

2752 

7134 

28 

43.18 

35.54 

1889 

2751 

7593 

27 

43.38 

39.94 

1890 

2861 

7694 

27 

43.00 

37.92 

1891 

2409 

6392 

27 

44.81 

39.30 

1892 

2335 

6750 

26 

45.20 

39.20 

1893 

2133 

7231 

23 

47.59 

38.06 

1894 

2393 

7080 

25 

46.74 

39.52 

1895 

2548 

6943 

27 

44.18 

38.66 

1896 

2700 

7368 

27 

44.53 

37.58 

1897 

2514 

6833 

27 

42.57 

36.14 

1898 

2432 

7175 

25 

42.61 

36.04 

1899 

2038 

7155 

22 

45.05 

36.56 

1900 

2062 

7401 

22 

46.26 

36.90 

1901 

1840 

7645 

19 

47.54 

38.23 

1902 

1862 

7767 

19 

49.15 

38.51 

1903 

1490 

7819 

16 

52.03 

40.84 

1904 

1389 

8325 

14 

55.24 

41.40 

1905 

1310 

8370 

14 

58.85 

41.81 

1906 

1240 

8399 

13 

60.78 

43.49 

1907 

1281 

8778 

13 

66.01 

46.16 

1908 

1242 

9113 

12 

68.37 

49.32 

1909 

1322 

9357 

12 

71.14 

51.36 

1910 

1312 

9787 

12 

73.43 

52.73 

1911  . 

1306 

9662 

12 

78.08 

54.51 

1912 

1470 

9469 

13 

79.02 

55.31 

1913 

1663 

10094 

14 

80.51 

58.62 

1914 

1449 

10569 

12 

84.23 

58.70 

1915 

1586 

10749 

13 

72.87 

51  56 

1916 

1506 

11137 

12 

73.21 

50.94 

1917 

1448 

11249 

11 

75.80 

53.10 

1918 

1150 

12098 

9 

86.31 

56.20 

1919 

822 

12733 

6 

107.37 

66.87 

1920 

1084 

12705 

8 

134.45 

86.26 

The 

table  shows  that  the 

per  cent 

of  men 

teachers 

has  decreased 

from  52  per  cent  in 

1871 

to  8  per 

cent  in  1920.  According  to  the  Ayres’  report  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  ranks  the  states 
according  to  their  educational  standing,  Nebraska 
has  risen  from  the  rank  of  31  in  1890  to  that  of  22 
in  1918.  Whether  or  not  the  ranking  would  be 
changed  had  there  been  no  such  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  teachers,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.-  To 
say  the  least,  the  table  is  highly  informative. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

July  tenth  to  August  nineteenth 

More  than  200  courses  in  the  following  fields: 

Education — 

English 

History  and  Philosophy 

Modern  Foreign 

Methodology 

Languages 

Elementary  Education 

Latin 

Junior  High  Schools 

Geography  and  Geology 

Commercial  Education 

Government 

Psychology  and  Measure- 

History 

ments 

Mathematics 

Administration 

Philosophy  and 

Supervision 

Psychology 

Research 

Physics 

Art 

Sociology 

Music 

Commercial  Subjects — 

Home  Economics 

Accounting 

Domestic  Art 

Advertising  and 

Collegiate  Subjects, 

Marketing 

Business  Law 

graduate  and  under- 

Economics 

graduate — 

Finance 

Biology 

Foreign  Trade 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Management 

Retail  Selling 

Special  Features — 

Conference  Course  on  Administration 

Conferences  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Supervisors 

Lectures  on  Education  and 

International  Peace 

Lectures  on  New  York  City,  with  excursions 

On  the  Campus  at  University 

Heights — an  ideal  summer 

resort — moderate  living  expenses — write  for  a  complete 

bulletin 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  New  York  University 

3  Waverly  Place, 

New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 


Boulder,  Colorado 

Summer  Quarter,  1922 

First  Term — June  19  to  July  26 
Second  Term — July  27  to  Sept.  1 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study  and  recreation. 

Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Ophthalmology, 
Engineering  and  Vocational  Subjects. 

Able  faculty.  Eminent  lecturers. 

Attractive  courses  for  teachers. 


Address  Registrar  for  Catalogue 


A  PERMANENT  FUTURE 

Successful  Teachers  may  secure  profitable 
and  permanent  positions  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vermont. 

Company  Over  70  Years  Old 

Write 

C.  T.  SCHNEIDER,  Gen’l  Agent 

906  First  National  Bank  Building 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Education  plus 
Recreation" 

is  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  make  your  study 
this  summer  both  profitable  and  enjoy¬ 
able  by  combining  needed  summer  recrea¬ 
tion  with  work  leading  to  degrees. 

N|  I  SUMMER 
■  Ui  SESSION 

Earn  Promotional  Credits  on  the 

COOL  WOODED  SHORE 
OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  gymnasium  facilities, 
concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  dramatic  performances 
—and  many  other  forms  of  wholesome  recreation 
right  on  the  campus.  Organized  excursions  to  lead¬ 
ing  industrial,  financial  and  art  centers  of  Chicago. 

The  Summer  Session  includes  The  Graduate 
School,  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Journalism, 
Law  School,  School  of  Music,  School  of  Speech. 

Professional  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Education  include; 


Curriculum  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School 
School  Administration 
Principles  of  Secondary 
Education 


High  School  Curriculum 
Educational  Measurements 
Methods  of  Teaching 
English,  History, 

Speech,  Music,  etc. 


The  other  schools  offer  a  wide  choice  of  subjects. 

F  acuity  includes  Public  School  men  of  achievement. 
Courses  Begin  June  26,1922 

Address  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President 

Northwestern  University 

406  University  Hall  .  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

mrnrnm  mmmtt  mm  im  m 

BOOKLET  REQUEST 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet  Illus¬ 
trated  here  describing  all  details  of  the 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 
SESSION  —  both  educational  and  recreational. 


MEN  WOMEN 

Make  your  education  count.  Get 
the  best  position  to  be  had.  We 
place  teachers  and  school  executives 
I  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  an  ordinary  agency.  A  bureau  for 
_  specialists— largest  in  America.  No  elementary  school  subjects.  College 
graduates  a  specialty.  More  than  half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can¬ 
didates.  We  will  put  you  in  just  the  place  you  want  and  add  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  your  income  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Write  for  details — NOW 

SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  H-F  Odeon  Bldg;.,  St.  Louis,  Mu 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Editor 


Price  R  ise  Pays  Taxes 

The  rise  in  grain  and  live  stock  since  the  “low” 
of  last  November  is  now  estimated  to  have  added 
about  $65,000,000  to  the  value  of  Nebraska  products 
on  hand.  The  rise  on  the  two  chief  Nebraska  cereals 
— corn  and  wheat — is  between  10  and  15  cents  on 
corn,  between  30  and  40  cents  on  wheat.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  this  rise  is  enough  to  pay  the 
State’s  taxes  for  one  year. 


Last  Nebraska  Land  Office 

Orders  have  been  received  from  Washington  for 
closing  the  Alliance  and  Broken  Bow  land  offices, 
consolidating  the  same  at  Lincoln.  This  marks  an 
area  in  Nebraska  history — the  passing  of  the  public 
domain  in  the  state.  While  some  20,000  acres  of 
vacant  land  remain  to  be  taken,  part  of  this  is 
withdrawn  from  entry  under  irrigation  canals  now 
building  and  part  is  rough  blowouts  and  mountain 
peaks.  The  first  Nebraska  land  offices  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Brownville,  Nebraska  City,  Omaha,  and 
Dakota  City  in  1855.  Nearly  50,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  included  in  the  public  domain. 


Nebraska  Taxes  1921 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance  the  total  taxes  of  all  kinds  levied  in 
Nebraska  for  1921  were  as  follows: 


Per  Gent 

Amount 

of  Total 

State  . 

19% 

Counties  . 

.  .  11,922,016 

21% 

Schools  . 

.  .  24,352,550 

42% 

Cities  and  villages. 

.  .  8,525,411 

15% 

Townships  . 

.  .  1,652,344 

3% 

Total . 

.  .$57,382,829 

100% 

In  addition,  miscellaneous  special  taxes  of  local 
nature  bring  the  total  amount  for  the  year  up  to 
$59,365,699.  The  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state 
was  $3,312,737,091. 


State  Politics 

Three  candidates  for  the  republican  nomination 
for  governor  have  been  in  the  field  for  some  weeks — 
Adam  McMullen  of  Wymore,  A.  H.  Byrum  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  and  C.  H.  Randall  of  Wakefield.  There  are 
also  three  republican  candidates  for  U.  S.  Senator — 
R.  B.  Howell,  Albert  Jefferies,  John  O.  Yeiser,  all  of 
Omaha.  The  opposition  to  the  republican  party  in 
Nebraska  is  divided.  In  the  first  place  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  divided  between  the  so-called  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Bryan  factions.  In  addition  the  new  pro¬ 
gressive  party  contains  many  former  democrats. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  six  months  in 
the  effort  to  unite  all  these  elements  in  opposition 
to  the  republican  party.  April  9,  J.  N.  Norton  of 
Polk,  president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  demo¬ 
crat  and  former  populist,  was  named  as  candidate 
for  governor  in  the  democratic  primaries  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  also  be  a  candidate  in 
the  progressive  primary.  Arthur  G.  Wray  of  York, 
progressive  candidate  for  governor  in  1920,  will  now 
it  is  reported,  accept  the  progressive  nomination  for 
U.  S.  Senator.  These  are  significant  political  events 
forecasting  the  probable  line-up  in  next  November’s 
elections.  Primary  day  in  Nebraska  this  year  is 
July  18.  The  issues  are  yet  to  be  declared  by  the 
party  conventions  which  frame  the  platform. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Thomas  M.  Carter,  85,  died  at  Blair,  March  16.  He 
was  the  oldest  settler  there,  coming  in  1855. 


A  new  $30,000  corn-alfalfa  mill  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Fremont.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000 
tons  yearly. 


There  are  forty  chapters,  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  now  in  Nebraska  and  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  1500. 


Omaha  has  been  conducting  a  free  dental  dispen¬ 
sary  for  public  school  children,  caring  last  year  for 
over  3,000  children  not  able  to  pay  dental  fees. 
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NOW  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 

YOU  NEED 
Accurate  History  Maps 

The  World  War  has  brought  History 
before  the  public  forcibly.  It  is  as 
important  to  know  where  an  important 
event  happened,  as  to  know  it  hap¬ 
pened  at  all.  Get  McCONNELL- 
MADE  MAPS  and  see  where. 

Ancient  and  Classical,  42  Maps 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  44  Maps 
United  States  History,  58  Maps 

We  make  our  own  maps  and  sell  direct 
to  the  schools. 

McConnell  map  company 

213  Institute  Place 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Woodruff  Printing  Co. 

Phone  B3500  LINCOLN 

1000-08  Q  Street  NEBRASKA 


Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  w  e  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  Coll  ege  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


■  pcanc  • 
TIWIRA  COtORS 


'  Ths  Crayon  Co. 

c  v< 

*  «  e  * 


,  * PRANG  * 

homo  Tempos 
colors 

.  WtbumusWI  • 


Prang  Tempera  Colors 

the  perfect  medium  for  school 
design  work 

SINCE  design  work  has  taken  such  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  school  art  courses, 
Prang  Tempera  Colors  have  come  into 
wide  use. 

Made  of  the  finest  of  materials,  they  give 
rich  velvety  effects  in  intensely  brilliant 
tones,  and  may  be  applied  without  danger  of 
clouding  or  glazing. 

Their  popularity  among  art  teachers  and 
students  alike  is  due  largely  to  these  things: 

To  their  subtle  differences  in  color  tones; 

To  their  capacity  for  remaining  intimately 
mixed,  both  while  in  use  and  while  standing 
unused  from  one  day  to  another; 

To  their  adaptability  for  use  on  paper, 
cardboard,  wood,  modeling  clay  and  a  variety 
of  other  surfaces; 

To  the  fact  that  they  will  not  crack  nor 
mold  nor  mildew. 

Made  in  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  factories  of  their  kind  in  the  world, 
Prang  Tempera  Colors  are  products  of  an  un- 
siumassed  manufacturing  skill.  They  may  be 
obtained  in  opaque  glass  jars  and  in  tubes, 
the  full  palette  of  colors  giving  all  the  elas¬ 
ticity  needed  for  the  finest  work. 


'*■  C~Jhe  ▼ 

American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY  •  OHIO . MJEWYORK 


y  %h<L'OldJh,(hful‘ 
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Banner  county  holds  the  record  for  divorces  in 
Nebraska,  none  have  been  granted  there  in  1921. 


J.  A.  Ollis,  62,  five  times  a  member  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  legislature  from  Valley  county  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  agriculture  and  state  affairs,  died  at  Omaha, 
April  4. 


F.  W.  Smith,  2216  U  street,  Omaha,  ex-service  man, 
sold  a  pint  of  his  blood  for  $25,  March  28.  The 
blood  was  needed  for  transfusion  into  the  veins  of 
a  hospital  patient. 


John  B.  Creighton,  Omaha  pioneer,  died  March 
25,  aged  76.  He  became  wealthy,  largely  from  the 
risq  in  value  of  Nebraska  real  estate  and  gave  away 
large  sums  during  his  life. 


G.  W.  Megeath  of  Omaha  died  leaving  his  $85,000 
home  to  the  Masons  for  a  Masonic  Children’s  Home. 
His  father  bought  the  land  where  the  home  stands 
for  $1.25  per  acre  in  pioneer  days. 


The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in  Nebraska  on 
April  10  was  80%,  13%  below  what  it  was  last  year 
and  5%  below  the  ten  year  average.  This  indicates 
a  Nebraska  crop  of  60,000,000  bushels. 


Schuyler  business  men  have  bought  the  Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman  mills  at  that  city,  paying  $250,000. 
It  is  the  largest  mill  in  the  middle  west,  grinding 
7,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  turning  2,500  barrels  of 
flour  daily. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Weaver,  Falls  City,  died  March  29,  aged 
81.  She  came  to  Nebraska  with  her  husband  in  1869, 
drawn  by  an  ox  team.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the 
noted  strong  men  in  early  Nebraska  history,  being 
judge  and  congressman. 


For  the  first  time  in  history  women  are  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
when  147  of  them  were  enrolled  as  the  first  install¬ 
ment.  These  were  already  members  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  League  of  that  city. 


Citizens  of  Nebraska  and  nearby  states  subscribed 
a  total  of  $7,255,875  for  stock  in  the  Skinner  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  of  Omaha,  as  shown  in  a  suit  pending 
on  the  disposition  of  its  assets.  Ex-Governor  Keith 
Neville,  receiver  for  the  company,  declares  that  half 
the  capital  is  gone  now  and  he  is  trying  to  save 
the  rest. 


A  letter  written  in  1858  describes  the  hard  times 
in  the  Missouri  valley  following  the  panic  of  1857. 
A  brief  extract  interests  school  teachers:  “Teachers’ 
wages  have  come  down.  The  usual  price  here  is 
$20  to  $30  a  month.  I  engaged  a  three  months’ 
school  at  $20.  Soon  after  another  man  offered  to 
teach  for  $16”. 


C.  A.  Peterson,  a  Sarpy  county  farmer,  has  made 
a  tabulation  showing  the  taxes  on  his  quarter  section 
of  land  and  the  bushels  of  corn  required  to  pay  them 
at  the  January  1  price  in  each  year.  The  lowest 
number  of  bushels  was  79,  for  1917.  The  highest 


number  of  bushels  was  512,  for  1921.  Since  then 
corn  has  risen  enough  to  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  bushels  required. 


Atttendance  at  boxing  matches  in  Nebraska  from 
July  28,  1921,  when  the  new  boxing  law  went  into 
effect,  to  March  15,  1922,  footed  70,592  and  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  totaled  $120,786.  About  two-thirds  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  gate  receipts  was  in  Omaha.  The  state 
received  five  per  cent,  amounting  to  $6,265.  Licenses 
were  issued  to  234  boxers,  54  wrestlers,  and  10  state 
inspectors.  It  is  stated  that  many  women  have  been 
in  attendance. 


What  does  the  typical  American  soldier  of  the 
World  War  look  like?  The  United  States  government 
has  found  the  answer  in  Wm.  G.  Mettlen,  1710  Deer 
Park  Boulevard,  Omaha.  Mr.  Mettlen  was  a  sergeant 
in  Co.  M,  16th  Infantry,  24  years  old,  five  feet,  ten 
and  one-half  inches  tall,  light  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  went  overseas  in  June,  1917,  and  stayed  until 
September,  1919.  He  was  twice  wounded  by  shell  fire 
and  received  two  decorations. 


Census  returns  on  homes  and  farms  for  1920  show 
their  total  value  $846,168,943.  They  were  encumbered 
with  mortgages  of  $^23,935,527 — a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  their  value.  The  total  number  of  homes 
in  the  state  (other  than  farm  homes)  was  177,752 
of  which  103,671  or  58.3  per  cent  were  owned  by 
(occupants.  The  total  value  of  all  homes  is  $140,607,534 
and  the  mortgages  on  them  $55,427,668.  The  total 
value  of  farms  was  $705,561,409  and  the  mortgage 
debt  on  them  $168,507,409. 


Sensitive 

Fingers! 

Awkward 

Fingers! 

Give  Them 

DIXON’S  “BEGINNERS’” 

(If  First  Graders) 

DIXON’S  “SPECIAL  BLACK” 

(If  Second  Graders) 


Samples  to  Teachers  on  Request 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pencil  Dept.  165  J,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Milton  Bradley  Co. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

A  few  of  our  well  known  materials  for 

schools. 

Nos.  B-l,  B-4  or  B-5  Water  Colors 

Pressed  and  Wax  Crayons  in  Paste¬ 
board  and  M  etal  Boxes 

Industrial  Drawing  Kits 

Art  Enamel 

Moldolith 

Adhezo 

Embeco  Paste  Powder 

Bull’s  Eye  Tinted  Paper 

Plain  Drawing  Papers 

Tonal  Poster  Paper 

Tempera  Poster  Colors 

Scissors 

Raphia  and  Reed 

Basket  Bottoms 

Straight  Dine  Cut-Outs 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  supplies  send  for 
catalogs,  prices  and  samples 

THOMAS  CHARLES  (COMPANY 

2249-53  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago 

Northwestern  Agents  of  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


When  in  Omaha 

STOP  WITH  US 

Hotel  C  o  n  a  n  t 
Hotel  Sanford 
Hotel  Henshaw 


Our  reputation  of  20  years  fair 
dealing  is  back  of  these  hotels. 
Guests  may  stop  at  any  one  of  them 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  honest 
value  and  courteous  treatment. 


CONANT  HOTEL  COMPANY 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

“ It  is  a  monument  of  thorough  and  conscientious 

“SHOOTS  ABOVE  THEIR  HEADS” 

work,  and  more  complete  and  up-to-date  than  anything 

That’s  what  most  college  texts  on 

else  I  have  seen  on  that  subject.  It  will  help  teachers 

Economics  do  when  placed  in  the 

greatly.” 

hands  of  high  school  pupils. 

THE  WORLD  REMAPPED 

Laings 

By  R.  BAXTER  BLAIR 

“An  Introduction  to  Economics” 

brings  the  subject  right  down  to  the 

An  80  page  book  summarizing  the  changes  in  World 

realm  of  boys  and  girls  of  high 

Geography  by  continents.  Every  teacher  of  geography 
and  history  should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready 

school  age. 

reference.  Worth  dollars;  yours  for  20c  in  stamps 

Already  adopted  for  use  in  more 

or  coin. 

than  200  schools,  including  the  high 

Use  Coupon 

schools  of 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bay  Ridge  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Oakland,  Cal.  Girls’  Commercial  H  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO., 

Fresno,  Cal.  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 

Springfield,  Ohio  Manchester,  N.  H. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Norwood,  Mass. 

5235-5257  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Deering,  H.  S  ,  Portland,  Me. 

Name  . 

Only  $1.40  list  price 

Grade  . . 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Address  . 

(NT  -22) 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

The  summer  school  will  include  two  terms,  one 
of  eight  weeks  from  May  30  to  July  22,  and  one  of 
four  weeks  from  July  24  to  August  18.  B.  E.  Me  Proud 
will  serve  as  administrative  dean  of  the  summer 
term.  An  extensive  program  of  education  and  psy¬ 
chology  with  many  other  college  and  pre-college 
subjects  will  be  offered. 

The  college  of  fine  arts  will  hold  a  summer  insti¬ 
tute  for  music  teachers.  Professor  Carl  Beutel,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  music,  will  offer  a  special 
course  of  instruction  to  train  teachers  of  piano, 
violin  and  voice  and  to  teach  his  recently  published 
improved  course  of  music  study.  Professor  Parvin 
Witte  will  offer  a  special  course  to  teachers  of  sing¬ 
ing.  Other  members  of  the  music  faculty  will  be 
Professor  Clara  U.  Mills,  Miss  Hazel  Wepking,  Pro¬ 
fessor  August  Jolzer,  John  DeMatties,  and  Stephen 
Jelinek. 

Chancellor  I.  B.  Schreckengast  has  been  invited 
to  give  the  baccalaureate  address  before  the  Iowa 
state  college  of  agriculture  at  Ames  on  June  11.  The 
chancellor  will  deliver  the  commencement  address  for 
the  Wauneta  high  school  where  Carl  A.  Person  is 
superintendent. 

The  Nebraska  Academy  of  Science  and  affiliated 
Lincoln  Academy  of  Medical  Science  held  their  thirty- 
second  annual  meeting  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  April 
21  and  22.  The  leading  address,  aside  from  the  one 
given  by  the  retiring  president,  J.  C.  Jensen,  was 
made  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Stewrart,  of  the  physics  department 
in  the  University  of  Iowa,  whose  subject  was  “Sci¬ 
ence  Achievement  in  the  Middle  West”.  Section 
officers  who  served  during  the  year  were:  George 
W.  Civey,  academy  of  medical  science;  H.  B.  Latimer, 
biology;  H.  G.  Deming,  physical  science;  Louise 
Pound,  ethnology  and  folk  lore;  Jiles  W.  Haney,  en¬ 
gineering;  N.  A.  Bengston,  earth  science. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Miss  Florence  Rinehart  is  the  new  head  of  the 
art  department,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Mamie 
Mutz,  now  in  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Booth  Tarkington’s  play,  “Clarence”,  was  presented 
by  the  Dramatic  Club  as  a  number  of  the  budget 
course.  Carl  Rosenquist  did  most  excellent  work  in 
the  title  role  of  Clarence  and  was  supported  by  an 
/exceptionally  strong  cast.  Miss  Ruth  Williams 
coached  the  play. 

The  college  freshman  class  elected  Richard  Madden 
editor-in-chief  of  the  1923  Peruvian  and  Glen  Frary 
as  business  manager.  The  class  of  1922  is  working  on 
the  present  year’s  book  and  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  its  kind 
ever  put  on  at  Peru. 

Miss  Rose  Clark  left  on  April  17  to  attend  school 
in  Chicago  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Miss  Clark 
has  accepted  the  position  of  supervisor  of  elementary 
education  at  Nebraska  Weslevan  University,  which 
the  year  was  held  on  April  24,  the  program  being 
in  charge  of  Miss  Grace  Tear.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Overholt 
has  been  elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 


M.  C.  Bloss,  ’15,  now  a  student  at  the  university, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Minden  schools 
for  next  year. 

The  class  in  wireless  have  the  new  equipment  set 
up  and  have  been  successful  in  receiving  a  number 
of  messages  and  concerts. 

The  students  of  the  home  economics  department 
have  recently  served  a  number  of  meals,  buffet  lunch¬ 
eons,  formal  dinners,  breakfasts  and  luncheons,  giv¬ 
ing  practical  demonstrations  of  the  work  in  the 
table  service  class. 

The  officers  of  the  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  recently 
elected  and  installed  are:  President,  Esther  Delzell; 
vice-president,  Isabelle  Hartley;  secretary,  Veda 
Rhodus;  treasurer,  Mildred  Wilson;  undergraduate 
representative,  Erna  Woitzel;  publicity  chairman, 
Freida  Woitzel;  social,  Lillian  Wohlfarth;  service, 
Winifred  Elkins;  devotional,  Anna  Nelson.  Faculty 
advisory  members  are  Marie  Faulhaber,  Elma  Gock- 
ley,  Alice  Robinson,  Ruth  Williams,  and  Viola 
Foster. 

The  Teachers  Placement  Bureau,  of  which  C.  E. 
Green  is  chairman,  has  placed  a  number  of  the 
normal  graduates  for  next  year,  among  whom  are 
Edith  Fox,  Ruth  Rosenquist,  Cleo  Sigman,  and 
Adelaide  Prokop  at  Fairbury;  Harriett  Hartley, 
Nellie  Kelly,  and  Hedwig  Roessler  at  David  City; 
Carrie  Heacock  at  Maywood;  and  Mildred  Schobert 
at  Valparaiso.  Paul  Wilcox  will  teach  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  coach  athletics  at  David  City  and  James 
Simon  has  a  similar  position  at  Stanton. 

College  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  May  25,  at  10  o’clock.  High 
school  graduation  exercises  will  be  Tuesday  morning, 
May  23,  with  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day 
devoted  to  musical  programs.  Estelle  Liebling,  a 
well-known  singer  has  been  secured  for  the  afternoon 
concert.  Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to  the  Ivy  Day 
program. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

The  Dramatic  Art  Club  gave  the  third  of  its  series 
of  Contingent  Fee  Plays  on  April  28,  when  “Amateur 
Night”  was  presented  under  the  auspices  of  that 
organization.  The  program  consisted  of  a  number 
of  one-act  plays  and  specialties  prepared  by  students 
taking  dramatic  work.  The  plays  given  were  “Merry, 
Merry  Cuckoo”,  “Good  Woman”,  “Lost  Silk  Hat”  and 
“Pot  Boilers”.  All  of  the  plays  selected  are  late 
and  popular  one-act  productions  that  promise  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  evening  of  good  entertainment. 

Several  hundred  new  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  library  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  special 
shelves  where  new  books  are  first  placed  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  interest,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
a  great  many  people  daily.  The  constant  stream  of 
new  books  coming  into  the  library  keeps  the  shelves 
up  to  date  and  provides  the  latest  reference  works 
and  other  material  for  the  use  of  students  and 
faculty. 

Seven  of  the  colleges  in  the  state  replied  to  the 
invitation  to  send  speakers  to  Kearney  to  participate 
in  the  State  Collegiate  Extemporaneous  Speaking  Con- 
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LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  $500 

DURING  VACATION 

Last  summer  several  hundred  teachers  were  engaged  in  explaining  the  latest  adaption  of  “Visual  Instruction”  to 
schools  and  school  patrons.  All  found  the  work  more  INTERESTING,  more  EDUCATIVE,  more  BROADENING, 
more  REMUNERATIVE  than  teaching,  as  well  as  a  bigger  service  to  their  fellow-men. 

This  summer  a  larger  number  will  be  selected.  In  each  case  a  good  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and  liberal  bonuses  in 
addition.  Some  will  earn  $20  per  day,  some  $15,  some  $10,  none  will  be  paid  less  than  the  stipulated  salary  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  teacher’s  salary.  Allowance  for  railroad  fare  will  be  made  and  a  chance  will  be 
given  for  a  permanent  connection. 

This  is  a  real  and  unusual  opportunity,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  considered,  put  in  your  application  TODAY.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  those  who  apply  FIRST  and  can  work  LONGEST.  Write  NOW  for  an  application  blank.  ADDRESS, 

E.  C.  McBride,  Sales  Manager. 

THE  NATIONAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

612  Railway  Exchange  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S  U  M  M  E  R  SCHOOL 

Students  will  find  it  to  the  best  interest  of  their  health  to  go  where  the  Summer’s  heat  is 

tempered  by  the  cool  breezes  from 

SNOW-CAPPED  MOUNTAINS 

School  Executives,  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers  will  find  courses 
suitable  to  their  every  need  in  handling  educational  problems  by  attending 

COLORADO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Summer  School 

First  half  starts  June  16th  Greeley,  Colorado 

Send  for  bulletin  and  information  to  J.  G.  CRABBE,  President 

CLARK 

Teachers  Aor< 


CHICAGO 

Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 

110E.  Lexington  St. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

Ferris  Bldg. 


33rd  Year 

Each  Office  Has  the 
Records  of  All 

Address  the  Nearest 

Free  Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Globe  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

New  York  Life 
Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 

California  Bldg. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 


DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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test,  which  was  held  in  the  local  auditorium  April 
21.  Mr.  Clay  Daggett,  who  represented  Kearney,  held 
the  position  of  second  speaker  on  the  affirmative  de¬ 
bating  team  during  the  past  season.  Before  coming 
here,  Daggett  attended  Cotner  College. 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  of  the  college,  assisted  by  the 
college  orchestra  and  several  specialty  entertainers, 
thirty  persons  in  all,  recently  filled  an  engagement 
at  Kenesaw  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Patter¬ 
son. 

The  students  of  the  training  high  school,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel  Owen,  recently  gave  a 
very  enjoyable  rendition  of  musical  numbers  in  a 
convocation  concert. 


CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

A  committee  for  planning  various  school  activities 
for  the  summer  term  has  been  appointed  and  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  plans.  There  will  be  a  series  of  school 
“mixers”  which  will  make  students  feel  that  they  are 
at  home  among  old  friends.  Those  who  saw  the 
pageant  last  summer  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
similar  campus  activity  will  take  place  next  summer. 
Those  who  enjoy  athletics  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  any  phase  of  summer 
activities  which  appeals  to  them  most. 

The  western  Nebraska  basketball  tournament  was 
held  here  the  third  week  in  March.  The  nine  teams 
that  entered  were  Merriman,  Gordon,  Long  Pine, 
Rushville,  Mitchell,  Antioch,  Alliance,  Chadron  High 
and  Model  High.  The  result  of  this  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  games  gave  Alliance  the  championship  of  west¬ 
ern  Nebraska.  The  second  cup  in  class  A  was 
awarded  to  Chadron  high  and  the  first  cup  in  Class 
B  went  to  Gordon. 

Our  track  team  gives  promise  of  considerable  de¬ 
velopment.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
this  year  several  men  who  hold  state  records  in 
track  work.  Semmons  holds  the  Nebraska  state 
record  for  the  220-yard  dash  in  22  1-5  sec.  Hampton 
holds  the  record  in  the  state  of  Iowa  for  the  one-half 
mile  dash  in  two  minutes.  Pease  holds  the  Platte 
Valley  record  in  low  hurdling.  McKelvey  won  a 
number  of  points  in  the  hurdles  and  short  dashes. 

The  senior  class  play,  “Peg  ’O  My  Heart”,  was 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Tohill  and  Miss  Ethel  Delzell,  class  sponsor.  It  was 
a  good  play  and  well  given.  The  musical  program 
presented  by  the  Chadron  Normal  orchestra  was 
unusually  fine.  The  entertainment  excited  much 
favorable  comment. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Wilson  of  the  department  of  history 
has  filed  for  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Nebraska  state  legislature.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  represented  Dawes  and  Sioux  counties 
in  the  constitutional  convention  in  1921  and  made  a 
fine  record. 

Miss  Clark  and  Professors  Wilson  and  Williams 
acted  as  judges  at  a  literary  contest  held  at  Rush¬ 
ville  high  school,  April  3. 


COTNER  COLLEGE 

Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan  announces  that  the  procpects 
for  a  large  enrollment  next  year  are  excellent.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan  has  had  in  his  charge  the  student 
campaign  since  coming  to  Cotner  and  he  states  that 


his  correspondence  relative  to  new  students  is  heavier 
than  ever  before. 

The  negative  debating  team  won  three  debates 
in  the  past  week,  two  of  them  by  unanimous  de¬ 
cisions.  On  March  21,  they  defeated  the  Kearney 
Normal  team,  winning  by  a  split  decision.  The  team 
was  composed  of  Randolph  Smith,  Wayne  Sorrell, 
and  Ray  Bradley.  On  March  27,  a  trio,  picked  from 
the  two  teams  which  have  been  representing  Cotner, 
composed  of  Floyd  Leavitt,  Richard  McCann,  and 
Ray  Bradley,  defeated  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  all- 
star  team  from  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

A  class  in  parliamentary  law  has  been  organized 
by  Mrs.  Etta  Cooper  for  an  intensive  course  in  the 
art  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Forty  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  class  which  meets  twice  a  week. 

Alva  W.  Taylor,  a  prominent  writer  and  lecturer 
on  social  and  economic  problems  and  connected  with 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Ben  Cherrington,  a 
widely  known  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader,  were  Cotner  visitors 
recently.  Mr.  Taylor  spoke  before  the  student  body 
on  the  “Coal  Strike”,  and  gave  a  lecture  before  the 
class  in  ethics  on  the  reparations  question. 

The  Bulldog  staff  have  established  offices  in  th 
basement  of  the  main  building  and  have  begun  in¬ 
tensive  work  to  prepare  the  College  Annual  for  pub¬ 
lication.  The  editor,  Miss  Beatrice  McFall,  announces 
that  the  Bulldog  will  be  off  the  press  by  May  15. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Y.  WT.  C.  A.  are:  President, 
Bertha  Fishback;  vice-president,  Golda  Conwell; 
secretary,  Irene  Stauffer;  treasurer,  Beatrice  McFall. 
The  new  officers  will  be  supported  by  a  cabinet  com¬ 
posed  of  Vera  Snapp,  Francis  Newens,  Mildred  San- 
stead,  Ruth  Atwood,  Martha  Ann  Evans,  Alice  Long- 
necker,  Minnie  Berger,  Mayble  Epp,  Mabel  Richard¬ 
son,  and  Helen  Rowland. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

The  annual  high  school  track  meet  will  be  held  on 
the  Wayne  College  track  on  May  15. 

Dr.  T.  J.  House  recently  acted  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  poetry  contest  held  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Bright  of  the  Chadron  State  Teachers 
College,  formerly  of  the  Wayne  faculty,  visited 
friends  in  Wayne  and  attended  the  radio  convention. 

Two  80-foot  towers  for  the  radio  aerial  are  being 
installed  on  the  campus  and  will  take  the  place  of 
those  on  the  roofs  of  the  administration  and  science 
buildings. 

The  Hahn-Lackey  geography  scale  is  being  used 
extensively  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign 
countries.  Recently  an  order  for  the  scales  was 
received  from  the  Government  Teachers  College  of 
Nanking,  China. 

A  school  song  contest  is  being  promoted  by  the 
Alumni  Club,  the  Goldenrod,  and  by  other  school 
organizations.  Prizes  have  been  offered  and  much 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  movement.  The  contest 
will  close  on  Wayne  Day,  November  5. 

Preliminary  literary  contests  have  been  held  and 
representatives  chosen  for  the  Chadron-Wayne  liter¬ 
ary  contests  to  be  held  at  both  Chadron  and  Wayne 
early  in  May.  Leila  Mitchell,  Earl  Schroer,  Howard 
McEachen  and  Don  Miller  will  represent  Wayne  in 
debate;  -  Veronica  Wina  and  Howard  Farrens  in 
essays;  Christina  and  Paul  Jacobsen  in  oration. 
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THE  SIOUX  FALLS 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


REGISTRATION 

“Good  vacancies  in  high  schools,  special  departments  of  high 
schools,  grades  and  rural  schools  occurring  at  all  times.  Salaries 
good  for  good  teachers.  Enroll  now.” 

Lacotah  Building  SIOUX  FALLS,  So.  DAK. 


Teachers  who  are  really  qualified,  having  both  training  and  experience, 
ought  to  know  about  the  vacancies  reported  to  us  for  next  year.  Write  us. 

THE  LINCOLN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Fir*t  National  Bank  Building  -  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  PROMOTION  ? 

If  so,  write  us  TODAY,  for  the  best  schools  call  on  us  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Our  field  is  unlimited 

THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAJ 

608  Metropolitan  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Edison  says:  “More  people  would  sue-  Minneapolis 

ceed  if  they  were  properly  placed”.  We  'T'V  *  D  Q’ 

can  place  you  in  the  North-West,  v^rill. 

Mid-West  or  the  extreme  West.  Agency 


Free  Registration — Don’tDelay 
— It  May  Cost  You  a  Position 

602  Nicollet  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Branch:  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Lacotah 
Building 


BEST  IN  THE  WEST  FREE  REGISTRATION 

MRS.  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  303-304  Kittredge  Bldg.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  Dept.  B 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


The  “SILENT  SMITH”  BALL  BEARING— LONG  WEARING 

Wc  sell  and  rent  our  own  make  of  typewriters  to  teachers,  special  rate  extended  on  rentals.  Write  us  for 

catalog  on  new  machines  and  special  terms. 

105  Bankers  Life  Building.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 


THEATRICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  MASQUERADE 

COSTUMES 

in  the  country  can  be  leased  at 

Theo.  Lieben  &  Son 

1514  Howard  St.  -  OMAHA,  NEBR. 
Submit  list  of  costumes  desired  and  receive  our  quotations 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!! 

.Advancement  of  ered  in  all  types 
of  educational  positions. 

Our  hiqhly  specialized  service  is 
fashioned  for  your  promotion 
Personal  interest  in  each  member 
a  keynote. 

Surely,  this  is  the  agency  you  are 

_ _  looking  for. 

a  p  goddard  The  coupon  mailed  today  will  bring 
president  you  a  ■  ‘Free  List  of  Vacancies  ’  ’ 

EDI  CATI  UiS-AGENCY 
19  South  La  Salle  Street 

ROOM  1416  Y.M.C.A.  BLDG,  -  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

Name  . 
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CITY . . . STATE . 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Supt.  F.  L.  Doran  of  Leigh  was  recently  re-elected 
on  an  increase  of  $200  over  this  year’s  salary. 

Snpt.  M.  R.  Edwards,  of  Randolph,  and  his  corps 
of  teachers  have  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Supt.  E.  L.  Novotny,  of  Bridgeport,  has  recently 
been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Central 
City  for  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Principal  Floyd  H.  Holm- 
grain,  the  Crookston  high  school  recently  gave  the 
play  “A  Corner  of  the  Campus”. 

Prin.  N.  Ruth  Clarke,  of  Kilgore,  recently  organ¬ 
ized  a  successful  educational  evening  at  which  county 
Supt.  Edith  Adamson  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers. 

Guide  Rock  high  school  has  recently  been  admitted 
to  class  A  and  Bladen  has  been  reinstated  to  class 
B,  according  to  reports  of  Supt.  Estelle  E.  Ducker 
of  Red  Cloud. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Thomann,  of  Wakefield.  Kansas,  who 
was  recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  Pawnee 
schools  for  the  coming  year,  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas 
University  and  has  had  special  training  in  Chicago 
University. 

The  seniors  of  the  Greeley  high  school  publish 
interesting  weekly  news  items  in  the  two  local  papers. 
The  teachers  of  Greeley,  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  Bernard  A.  Kennedy,  are  100%  enrolled  in  the 
National  Education  Association. 

The  senior  class  at  Clarkson  numbers  25  members, 
17  girls  and  8  boys.  Nineteen  are  taking  the  normal 
training  course.  These  prospective  teachers  have 
done  all  their  required  practice  teaching  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  outlying  rural  schools. 

Supt.  R.  L.  Stevens,  of  Scotia,  is  proud  of  his 
new  school  building  which  is  the  home  of  the  new 
Scotia  consolidated  school.  School  trucks  daily  bring 
a  number  of  the  rural  children  into  Scotia  where 
they  have  the  advantages  of  the  modern  school 
building. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mildred  J.  Mauck,  a  series 
of  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  contests 
and  tests  have  been  held.  Miss  Mauck  has  created 
an  unusually  fine  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the 
school  children  in  the  county  by  reason  of  these  tests 
and  contests. 

Supt.  Edith  Adamson,  of  Cherry  county,  has  held 
four  lively  educational  meetings  in  her  county  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  cost  of 
education,  its  importance,  necessary  school  laws,  and 
the  part  patrons  and  school  boards  should  take  in  the 
making  of  a  good  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  Estelle  E.  Ducker,  county 
superintendent,  Webster  county  has  organized  two 
thriving  study  center  classes,  the  one  at  Red  Cloud, 
the  other  at  Guide  Rock.  Miss  Ducker  reports  that 
Red  Cloud,  Guide  Rock,  and  Bladen  are  not  lowering 
teachers’  salaries  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Howells  high  school  has  developed  a  20-piece 
band  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  V.  Srb.  Re¬ 
cently  an  excellent  exhibit  week  was  observed  by 
the  public  schools  and  the  high  school  has  had  more 
than  three  times  as  many  visitors  this  year  so  far 
than  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year. 

The  Bloomfield  school  board  recently  elected  T.  F. 


Priest  to  succeed  Supt.  W.  H.  Myers,  who  resigned 
to  return  to  his  stock  farm  at  Blair.  Professor 
Priest  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  for  the 
last  two  years  and  is  thoroly  familiar  with  the  work 
at  Bloomfield  where  he  promises  to  make  an  excellent 
success. 

Supt.  H.  H.  Linn  continues  on  his  contract  at  his 
present  salary  with  a  bonus  of  $150  for  next  year 
and  $250  for  the  year  following.  The  sentiment  in 
Laurel  is  strong  for  good  schools  and  the  people 
feel  they  are  getting  their  money’s  worth.  The 
district  is  out  of  debt  and  it  is  only  levying  35  mills 
for  school  purposes. 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Priestly,  principal  of  the  Doniphan 
high  school,  has  outlined  a  complete  plan  of  teaching 
patriotism  thru  the  morning  exercises  or  convoca¬ 
tions.  Suggestive  patriotic  plays,  readings,  and  pro¬ 
grams  are  worked  out  by  various  members  of  the 
school  and  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular  morning 
exercises  of  the  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Marjory  Parminter  of 
Pierce  County,  the  annual  meeting  of  school  officers 
and  patrons  was  recently  held  in  the  court  room 
at  Pierce.  Better  health  work  in  the  schools,  better 
methods  of  instruction  and  management  were  the 
key-notes  to  the  program.  Supt.  J.  M.  Matzen  ad¬ 
dressed  the  association  on  ‘‘Some  New  Things  in 
Education”. 

The  board  of  education  of  Pender  recently  re¬ 
elected  the  following  teachers:  Superintendent,  C.  A. 
Larson;  principal,  Marie  Prochaska;  normal  training, 
Mrs.  George  Moseman;  domestic  science,  Laura 
Agnew;  eighth  grade,  Jennie  Campbell;  sixth  grade, 
Ruth  Kendall;  fifth  grade,  Ernestine  King;  third 
grade,  Annie  Smith;  second  grade,  Harriet  Jordan; 
first  grade,  Bessie  Murtha. 

Miss  Bernice  Tingle,  teacher  of  grades  two  and 
three  at  Butte,  has  a  novel  plan  for  securing  perfect 
attendance.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  she  takes 
a  picture  of  the  children  who  have  been  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  during  the  month  and  mounts  and 
displays  this  picture  in  the  schoolroom.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  she  will  give  a  card  of  the  9  pictures 
to  each  pupil  who  has  a  perfect  attendance  record. 

County  Supt.  Alpha  C.  Peterson,  of  cass  county, 
in  cooperation  with  her  local  teachers,  has  worked 
hard  to  raise  the  standard  of  spelling  in  the  schools 
of  her  county.  A  recent  county  contest  was  held  in 
in  which  Marie  Leech  of  Union  won  first  prize  in  a 
written  contest  and  Rose  Brandt,  of  District  No.  18, 
carried  off  the  honors  in  the  oral  contest.  The  judges 
were  Supt.  G.  E.  DeWolfe,  Plattsmouth;  Supt.  L.  W. 
Burby,  Nehawka;  Marie  Bookmeyer  and  Marie  Hibner 
of  the  Omaha  public  schools. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Omaha  School  Forum 
is  an  attractive  publication  featuring  in  its  last 
issue  the  high  honor  that  came  to  Supt.  J.  H.  Bever¬ 
idge  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  national 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago.  The 
School  Forum  has  a  membership  of  936  and,  thru 
its  educational  and  legislative  committees,  it  spon¬ 
sors  the  best  school  legislation  for  the  state  and  the 
nation  and  conducts  high-class  professional  courses 
of  study  for  its  members.  The  Forum  is  one  of  the 
finest  cooperative  professional  organizations  in  the 
Middle  West. 
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TO  EVERY  TEACHER  AND  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHER  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  “OUR  FIELD”:— 

DID  \OU  READ  PAGE  353  IN  APRIL  “NEBRASKA  TEACHER”? 

If  not,  then  “Do  it  NOW.”  We  can  not  say  it  again  Here. 

OURS  IS  A  BUSINESS  MADE  BY  OUR  SERVICE.  AND  WE  WANT  TO  SERVE  YOU. 

Our  Message  to  the  Thousands  of  Students  in  the  Normal  Training  High  Schools:  Before  you  were  in  the  Primary 
Grade,  the  Manager  of  this  Agency  had  secured  positions  for  hundreds  of  Graduates  of  High  Schools.  And  he  will 
consider  it  an  equal  pleasure  now  to  help  you  secure  just  the  positions  you  desire.  Make  our  Agency  your 
Agency,  and  get  the  service. 

Our  “Field”  is  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  Nebraska  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  “field”  of  ACTIVE  operations. 

Our  Message  to  the  Thousands  of  Graduates  from  Normal  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities  :  The  Manager  knows  how  you  feel  about 
securing  just  the  right  position.  He  has  been  through  it,  and  will 
give  you  the  special  help  you  now  need.  “The  right  place  for  every 
Teacher,”  and  he  will  give  you  the  special  attention  you  desire. 

Our  Message  to  the  Teachers  of  experience  in  the  Profession :  The 
Manager  has  had  your  experiences  also,  from  the  Rural  school  to 
the  Superintendency.  He  will  do  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  for 
you.  Do  not  make  your  wants  impossible  ;  and  he  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  helping  you  secure  just  what  you  want.  Try  us. 

Positions  of  every  kind.  Our  calls  come  from  Boards 
and  Superintendents,  who  know  just  what  they 
want  and  need. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  enroll.  Do  not  wait  for  a  photo. 
“Sit”  today,  and  send  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Free  Enrollment  extended  to  May  31,  1922. 

Carefully  fill  in  the  Membership  blank  below;  and  mail  to 
us  for  free  enrollment.  Then  we  will  get  busy  in  your 
interests;  that  is  what  you  want,  and  we  DO  HELP. 

Mem  bership  Gets  Service.  No  annual  dues  or  fees. 

Have  urgent  “calls”  for  Superintendents,  Principals, 
High  School  Assistants  of  all  kinds,  Grade 
Teachers,  and  all  kinds  of  special  Teachers.  Say 
what  you  want,  and  you  will  hear  from  us.  Ours 
is  the  “Do  it  now”  Agency.  You  want  that  kind 
of  service. 


The  fiSchool  Man ”  Manager 

W.  E.  A.  AUL,  B.  Pe.,  B.  Sc.,  M.  S.,  A.  M. 


TO  SERVE  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  IS  THE  UNCHANGEABLE  POLICY  OF  THIS  AGENCY. 
Remember  that  Good-Pay  Positions  await  Your  Action  stating  your  Qualities  and  Desires. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE  AND  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

1105  O  Street,  Rooms  3  and  4,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Please  cut  me  off  here  and  mail  me  today.  Only  a  stamp. 


Please  fill  out  and  send  in  this  Membership  Application  Now.  Until  May  31,  1922,  FREE  Registration  for  LIFE. 

Date . 192 .  In  what  States  will  you  accept  work? . 


Home  Address . Present  Address . 

Phone .  When  begin  work . . . 192 .  Phone . 

Present  or  last  salary,  $ . .  Salary  desired,  $ .  Salary  you  will  accept,  $ . 

Age .  Height .  Weight .  Health .  Married .  Children . 

SHOW  PERSONALITY  by  sending  a  PHOTO.  It  takes  a  picture  to  secure  best  salary  for  YOU. 

High  School  attended .  Years .  When  graduated . 

Normal  School,  College  or  University .  Years .  When  graduated .  Degree . 

Certificates  .  Experience  teaching,  in  years . 

Work  desired  (Grades  or  Subjects)  :  1 . . .  2 .  3 .  4 . 

Can  you  coach  Basket  Ball  ? .  Teach  Singing  ? .  Any  other  “special”  ? . 

Address  and  date . . . 

CONTRACT: — In  consideration  of  services  rendered  me,  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  a  commission  of  five  (5%)  per  cent 
on  the  first  year’s  salary  of  a  position  secured  by  me  through  the  assistance  of  The  Nebraska  School  Service  and 
Teachers’  Exchange,  1105  “O”  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Lest  you  forget,  “DO  IT  NOW.” 


Signature. 
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Wilber  County 

Supt.  I.  J.  Montgomery  of  DeWitt,  in  cooperation 
with  his  grammar  grade  teacher,  Miss  Sorenson,  has 
recently  worked  out  an  excellent  presentation  of 
the  story  of  Rip  VanWinkle.  The  story  was  first 
read  silently,  discussed,  then  outlines  of  the  plot 
made,  and  scenes,  scenery,  principal  characters,  and 
costumes  planned.  The  play  was  finally  written, 
the  idea  being  produced  on  the  school  stage. 

Pierce  County 

Pierce  County  is  forging  to  the  front  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  new  school  buildings,  according  to  the  report 
of  Supt.  Marjory  Parminter.  District  No.  14  has 
recently  completed  a  new  two-room  tile  school  build¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  District  No.  44  has  a  fine 
new  two-room  tile  building  under  construction  in¬ 
cluding  full  basement,  library,  and  teachers’  rest 
room.  District  No.  25  has  recently  voted  bonds  for 
$5000  to  erect  a  one-room  building.  District  No.  26 
has  a  new  brick  building  under  construction.  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  12  has  just  completed  a  new  two-room 
building  at  a  cost  of  $4400.  Districts  No.  80,  22,  71, 
23,  and  9,  all  rural  districts,  have  erected  beautiful 
modern  buildings  within  the  last  few  years. 

Nance  County 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  financing  dental  clinic 
work  in  this  county. 

Joint  district  spelling  and  ciphering  contests  were 
held  during  the  week  of  April  10-14  thruout  the 
county.  Every  rural  school  planned  to  participate. 
Three  or  four  schools  united  for  the  contest  and  the 
winners  were  awarded  certificates.  All-day  contests 
were  held  in  some  communities  and  a  picnic  dinner 
enjoyed  at  the  noon  hour. 

Teachers  and  patrons  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
five  Parent  Teachers’  Associations  in  this  county. 
Meetings  are  conducted  every  month  and  consist  of 
an  entertaining  program  followed  by  discussions  on 
school  problems,  a  social  hour,  and  light  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  officers  of  the  Genoa  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  are  Reverend  Hinds,  president;  Helen 
Larson,  secretary;  of  Belgrade,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ainley, 
president;  Nettie  Shively,  secretary;  North  Star  Com¬ 
munity,  Mrs.  W.  Bennett,  president;  Alene  Davison, 
secretary;  Cedar  Township,  Wm.  Hollister,  president; 
Mrs.  Orville  Baldridge,  secretary;  Skeedee  Commun¬ 
ity  with  six  districts,  F.  P.  Flaherty,  president;  Inger 
Rosencrantz,  secretary. 

The  seventh  annual  school  officers’  meeting  was 
held  on  April  22.  An  all-day  program  was  planned 
and  vital  topics  of  interest  to  all  school  officers  were 
discussed.  The  Nance  County  School  Officers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  live  organization. 

Miss  Margaret  McGreevy,  director  of  child  hygiene, 
spent  a  week  in  the  county  conducting  health  meet¬ 
ings  and  emphasizing  better  health  and  health  habits 
for  children.  About  nine  hundred  children  and  pat¬ 
rons  were  in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

The  teachers  in  Nance  county  are  especially  strong 
in  their  community  activities.  A  survey  of  their 
community  activities  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Boone  County 

Boys  and  girls  club  work,  hot  lunches,  and  appro¬ 
priate  dress  formed  leading  topics  of  discussion  at 
a  recent  county  teachers’  association  held  at  Albion 
under  the  direction  of  County  Supt.  Bertha  M. 
Sheckler.  Miss  Baxter  of  the  Red  Cross,  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins  of  the  extension  department,  Dean  Lyman  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Dean  B.  E.  Mc- 
Proud  of  Wesleyan  University  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

Chappell 

Supt.  F.  S.  Copeland,  of  Chappell,  has  recently 
organized  a  patrons’  exhibit  of  school  work  which 
attracted  over  500  patrons.  A  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  furnished  the  music  and  both  parents  and 
pupils  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  exhibit.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Copeland  the 
Chappell  high  school  has  increased  its  enrollment 
30%  this  year.  Athletic  teams  have  finished  in  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  western  Nebraska  and  in  class  B  at  the 
state  tournament.  A  special  teacher  of  dramatic  art 
has  been  employed,  Spanish  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  home  economics  and  manual  training  work 
have  greatly  enlarged. 

Saunders  County 

District  No.  37,  rural  district  southeast  of  Mead, 
recently  voted  $10,000  bonds  to  erect  a  modern  two- 
room  school  building.  Two  teachers  will  be  employed 
and  a  two-year  high  school  will  be  organized. 

The  school  building  at  Prague  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  time  last  January.  On  April  1,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  people  of  the  district 
voted  $60,000  bonds  to  erect  a  new  building.  Archi¬ 
tect  Berlinghoff  of  Lincoln  has  drawn  the  plans  for 
the  building  and  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  bids  can 
be  received  from  contractors. 

Saunders  county  has  had  a  series  of  six  educational 
rallies  with  two  more  to  follow  in  April.  The 
speakers  in  these  rallies  have  been  State  Supt.  J.  M. 
Matzen,  Prof.  H.  E.  Bradford,  Lincoln;  Dean  W.  N. 
Delzell,  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Brown,  Peru;  and  Rural  School 
Inspector  I.  N.  Clark,  Lincoln.  Great  interest  has 
been  shown  and  a  large  attendance  has  been  present 
at  each  of  the  meetings. 

County  Supt.  E.  A.  Odman  has  filed  for  the  election 
to  succeed  himself.  Superintendent  Odman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  F.  E.  Alder,  taking  his  position  September  1,  1920. 

Superintendent  Putney  of  Cedar  Bluffs,  Alder  of 
Mead,  and  Tyler  of  Valparaiso  have  reported  that 
they  have  been  re-elected  to  their  present  positions 
and  have  accepted  for  the  coming  year.  Supt.  Percy 
Adams  of  Lexington  has  been  elected  as  the  head  of 
Wahoo  schools.  Supt.  H.  J.  Freeborn,  the  present 
superintendent,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  at 
Hebron. 

Supt.  R.  B.  Bedell,  present  superintendent  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  is  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Ashland  schools 
for  the  coming  year.  The  present  superintendent, 
R.  B.  Carey,  intends  to  take  graduate  work  at  the 
university. 


THURSTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

C.  M.  McDANIEL,  Manager 


No  Annual  Fee.  No  Registration  Fee.  Combined  *with  three  other 
Chicago  Agencies.  Join  us  and  get  the  benefit  of  all.  Send  for  free  pamph¬ 
let,  “How  to  Apply.” 

■  224  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WESTERN  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

Our  Methods  are  MODERN  and  PROFESSIONAL 

Gas  and  Electric  Building,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Berkeley,  California  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peoples  Gas  Building  Berkeley  Bank  Building  Plymouth  Building 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS 

Our  Reputation  is  National  -  Our  Service  Unexcelled 

ATTENTION!  Minimum  requirements  for  registration  in  Denver  office  two  year 
graduate  above  high  school.  Branch  offices  one  year.  No  minimum  requirements 
in  states  where  our  Agencies  are  located.  Free  Registration — All  Offices. 

Branch  Offices:  Portland,  Oregon,  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg  ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,  Lumber  Exchange;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
Largest  in  the  West  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WE  PLACE  YOU  IN  THE  BETTER  POSITIONS.  FREE  REGISTRATION  ALL  OFFICES 

OUR  SPECIAL  FIELD  IS  IOWA,  KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

A.  R.  FINLEY,  A.  M.,  Manager,  230  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HOME  OFFICE:  Denver,  Colo.  OTHER  OFFICES:  Portland,  Ore.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  25  E  CHICAG(f 1Vd* 

37th  year.  Promotion?  Do  you  deserve  it?  Yes?  Well,  one  of  our  thousand  and  one  clients 
surely  wants  you.  Send  for  booklet,  “Teaching  as  a  Business,”  and  learn  how  others  advance. 

Be  one  of  them. 

Other  Offices:  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Conducted  by  experienced  school  people  and  backed  by 
six  years  successful  operation.  Well  qualified  teachers 
invited  to  enroll  now.  Call  personally  when  possible  or 

write  138  North  12th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers 


STEWART 
CHOOL 
ERVICE 


Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Manager 
W.  B.  Mooney,  A.  M..  Field  Representativ 
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With  SPRING 

in  the  Air — 

Get  HAPPINESS 

in  Your  Feet! 


STEP  out  of  the  narrow- toed  stiff- arched  impris¬ 
onment  that  is  taking  such  wicked  toll  of  your 
disposition,  efficiency  and  health.  Get  into  a  pair  of 

ROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING  SHOES 

— and  learn  for  once  and  all  what  it  really  means  to 

have  contented  feet 

These  famous  Health  Shoes  flex  naturally  with  your  feet 
every  part  at  every  step.  Their  snugly  fitting,  pliant  grip  eases 
and  strengthens  the  whole  foot — sends  a  joyous  message  of 
relief  and  support  to  the  entire  body.  And  they  accomplish  their, 
wonderful  results  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  style.  You’ll  find 
them  as  pleasant  to  look  at  as  they  are  to  wear. 

Come  see  our  smart  new  models — for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Send  us  your  Commencement  orders  for 

SILK  HOSIERY 

Let  Holeproof  be  your  choice 


Day  1  i  lore 


*sr  r*  101+9* 


DR.  W.  E.  SEALOCK 

Recently  Made  Dean  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Teachers’ 

College 


vol.  xxrv  No.  I0 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Lincoln  as  second-clas3  matter  under  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879 
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IT'S  A  "MOULTHROP"  100%  EFFICIENT 


AS  the  office  desk  is  to  the  business  man,  so 
ii  is  the  school  desk  to  the  child.  It’s  his 
“work  shop’’- — his  place  of  business. 

Just  as  “Desk  Service’’  is  considered  vital  in 
the  modern  office,  so  is  it  vital  in  the  school¬ 
room.  In  either,  one  desk  may  accomplish 
25  %  of  what  is  required  —  another  50%,  and 
another  1 00  %. 

“MOULTHROPS  ”  fully  qualify  in  the  100% 
class.  They  were  originated  by  a  prominent 
educator,  who  possessed  a  broad  knowledge  of 
class  room  requirements.  They  have 
been  developed  during  years  of  actual 
service,  based  on  constructive  suggestions 
from  qualified  educational  sources. 


THE  NEBRASKA'SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


1126-1128  Q  Street 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Wc  sell  and  rent  our  own  make  of  typewriters  to  teachers,  special  rate  extended  on  rentals.  Write  us  for 

catalog  on  new  machines  and  special  terms. 

105  Bankers  Life  Building.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


The  American  Crayon  Company 

Established  1835 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK 

Blackboard  Chalks 

Art  Materials 

Waltham 

PrangWaterColors 

Hygieia  Dustless 

Prang  Pastello 

DovercliffDustless 

Prang  Crayograph 

Sterling 

Prang  Crayonex 

American 

Prang 

Colored 

Paper  Pencils 

Chalk 

Prang  Reliefo 

Kroma 

Paste 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 

you  booklets 

describing 

these  materials  more  fully 

MEN  and  WOMEN 

Make  your  education  count.  Get 
the  best  position  to  be  had.  We 
place  teachers  and  school  executives 
I  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  an  ordinary  agency.  A  bureau  for 

_  specialists — largest  in  America.  No  elementary  school  subjects.  College 

graduates  a  specialty.  More  than  half  of  the  state  universities  have  selected  our  can¬ 
didates.  We  will  put  you  in  just  the  place  you  want  and  add  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  your  income  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Write  for  details — NOW 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  H  F  Odeon  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mu 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!! 

^Iduancement  offered  in  all  types 
of  educational  positions. 

Our  highly  specialized  seruice  is 
fashioned  for  your  promotion 
Personal  interest  in  each  member 
a  keynote. 

Surely,  this  is  the  aqency  you  are 

_ _ _____  looking  for. 

a.  p  goddard  The  coupon  mailed  today  will  bring 
president  you  a  ’  ‘Free  List  of  Vacancies  ’  ’ 
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Map  Sliowing  tlie  Almost 


UNIVERSAL  USE 

OF 

STUDIES  IN  READING 

By 

SEARSON,  MARTIN  and  TINLEY 


The  stales  in  black  shox  state  adoptions. 


The  shaded  states  shox  genera!  use  by  district,  city  or  county  adoption. 


New  States 

recently  added  are 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Big  Cities 

recently  ordering  are 

CHICAGO,  DENVER,  MINNEAPOLIS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Unive  rsity  Publishing  Company 


LINCOLN 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
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Better  America  Demands  Better  Paid  Teachers 


“‘Since  in  all  communities,  especially  in  small  towns 
and  in  rural  districts,  the  school  teacher  is  the  central 
figure  to  whom  the  people  look  for  direction  in  social 
and  civic  affairs,  the  profession  should  call  to  the 
service  of  teaching  the  best  informed  and  best  trained 
men  and  women  in  the  land. 

“But  what  incentive  is  there  for  well  trained  minds 
to  enter  a  service  so  poorly  paid  ? 

“If  our  schools  are  to  become  what  they  must  be; 
if  our  free  institutions  are  to  endure;  if  from  our 
schools  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  and  a  better 
citizenship  are  to  arise,  the  qualifications  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  must  rise  accordingly. 

“This  cannot  be  until  the  community  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  teacher  s  service  and  gives  adequate 
compensation  in  return  for  that  service  ’. 

— Anna  Howard  Shaw 
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SCHOOL  EXPERTS  LEAD  TAXPAYERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMIES 

Leading  Nebraska  School  Superintendents  Suggest  Definite  Ways  to  Economize  With  Least 

Sacrifice  to  Community’s  Children 


Reluctant  to  trim  budgets  at  the  cost  of 
injuring  the  schools,  Nebraska’s  educa¬ 
tional  experts  are  quick  to  lead  in  thrift 
thinking  and  practice. 

If  the  public  insists  on  cuts,  school  lead¬ 
ers  will  advise  that  cuts  come  where  they 
do  the  least  injury. 

This  article  summarizes  the  judgments 
of  108  successful  school  leaders  as  to  what, 
in  dire  necessity,  should  first  be  cut,  what 
second,  and  what  third,  in  the  interests  of 
real  economy. 

Special  supervisors,  athletic  contests,  free 
school  supplies,  music,  and  domestic  science 
rank  next  to  “nothing"  in  possibility  of 
elimination. 


Facing  intelligently  the  demand  for  rigid 
school  economies,  is  the  task  imposed  upon  Ne¬ 
braska’s  superintendents  and  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  schools  have  increased  in  cost,  but  not 
nearly  so  rapidly  as  have  most  of  the  other 
things  the  public  demands.  Expenditures  for 
necessary  automobiles,  for  food,  for  clothing, 
and  for  recreations  have  far  more  than  kept 
pace  with  necessar}T  school  expenditures.  In  the 
total  annual  family  budget,  the  school  cost  is 
one  of  the  smallest  items. 

With  close  financial  conditions,  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  is  demanded  in  every  line  and  the  school 

«/  c/ 

men  are  quick  to  respond  to  the  public  demand. 
In  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  leading 
school  men  of  the  State  regard  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  economies  in  school  administration,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  school  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  State : 

“This  is  a  time  when  taxpayers  are  demand¬ 
ing  the  most  rigid  economies.  It  is  especially 
important  that  school  men  should  think  ahead 
of  the  public.  Educators  are  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  stand  up  for  the  taxpayers  by  advising 
them  not  to  practice  false  economy  which  will 
greatly  injure  the  schools. 


“If  you  were  called  upon  to  eliminate  at  least 
three  things  from  your  school  system  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  rigid  economy,  what  would  those 
things  be?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
your  answers  in  this  form : 

“1.  What  can  be  most  easily  dispensed  with? 

“2.  The  next  most  easily  dispensed  with 
item  ? 

“3.  The  next  in  order  of  importance?” 

Of  the  108  replies,  practically  all  showed  a 
very  definite  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  matter 
of  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy. 

None  Favored  Reduced  Salaries 

In  the  interest  of  better  schools,  practically 
all  of  the  school  leaders  agree  that  salaries  could 
not  be  cut  while  maintaining  high  standards. 
“The  teachers’  salaries  have  always  been  too 
low  to  get  the  best  teachers”,  declared  one  edu¬ 
cator.  Another  stoutly  affirmed,  “The  teachers 
have  taken  hard  times  losses  thru  all  the  years 
of  prosperity  owing  to  low  salaries  and  the 
schools  have  suffered  as  a  result”.  Hence  the 
matter  of  lower  teachers’  salaries  has  not  fig¬ 
ured  in  these  suggestions  for  eliminations  in 
the  interest  of  economy. 

Some  Interesting  Side  Lights 

While  the  information  asked  for  was  given 
freely,  various  superintendents  added  interest¬ 
ing  side  lights. 

“I  find  this  a  rather  difficult  question,  in  fact 
something  similar  to  asking  a  fond  parent 
which  child  is  the  best  liked”,  declared  Supt. 
W.  E.  Flake  of  Stanton. 

“Nothing  can  be  dispensed  with  and  still 
have  the  system  that  we  enjoy  today;  anyone 
who  advocates  such  is  a  traitor  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  If  a  cheap  school  system  is  wanted,  the 
old  one-room,  one-teacher  school  is  the  cheap¬ 
est”,  according  to  Supt.  James  Skinkle  of  Blair. 

“If  I  were  called  upon  to  eliminate  three 
things  from  the  school  system,  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  leave  the  profession”,  replied  Supt.  Charles 
A.  Diggs  of  Ainsworth. 

“There  are  absolutely  no  three  things  that 
this  school  system  could  dispense  with  without 
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seriously  impairing  its  efficiency'’,  declared 
Supt.  B.  H.  Bracken  of  Minden. 

“I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  more  pruning  can  be  done  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  our  school”,  said  Supt.  W. 
G.  Brooks  of  Nebraska  City. 

“Further  elimination  would  injure  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  school  work”,  declared  Supt.  G.  TV. 
Saunders  of  Thedford. 

“We  got  along  this  year  with  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  have  school  at  all.  Nothing  can 
be  dispensed  with”,  said  Supt  Lelia  M.  Jackson 
of  Imperial. 

“Our  system  of  schools  really  has  nothing 
that  could  be  cut  out  without  interfering 
seriously  with  the  school  system”,  was  the  defi¬ 
nite  statement  made  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge 
of  Omaha. 

“We  are  already  at  bed  rock”,  said  Supt  C. 
M.  Samuelson  of  Bushville. 

A  Frank  Admission 

“To  begin  to  name  the  things  to  eliminate  is 
to  admit  that  some  are  not  important”,  declared 
a  prominent  city  superintendent  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  quoted. 

“In  our  school  it  would  work  a  hardship  to 
dispense  with  anything  since  we  are  always 
compelled  to  run  at  a  minimum  expense”,  de¬ 
clared  Supt.  Ward  H.  Haylett  of  Clay  Center. 

These  are  typical  of  the  answers  received 
from  school  men  who  feel  that  few,  if  any, 
economies  could  be  practiced  without  seriously 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

Suggested  Eliminations 

Practically  all  of  these  leaders,  however,  were 
willing  to  make  definite  suggestions  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy.  If  the  community  is  forced 
to  economize  on  its  schools,  the  following  table 
of  suggested  eliminations  represents  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  judgements  of  108  of  Nebraska’s 
school  men  and  school  women.  This  table  shows 
the  items  upon  which  savings  may  be  made  by 
elimination  and  the  number  of  school  men 
giving  each  item  first  choice,  second  choice,  or 
third  choice  for  elimination.  For  example,  12 
men  voted  to  eliminate  athletics  as  their  first 
choice,  4  as  the  second  choice  and  one  as  the 
third  choice.  Thirteen  school  men  gave  as  their 

CD 


first  choice  that  nothing  could  be  eliminated, 
22  felt  that  some  one  thing  could  be  eliminated, 
but  that  nothing  else  could.  Twenty-nine  felt 
that  two  things  could  be  eliminated  but  that 
nothing  else  could  be.  This  table  is  intensely 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school 
man  at  work  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
taxpayer  who  is  anxious  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  school  men  in  matters  of  necessary  econo¬ 
mies.  Here  is  the  combined  table  of 


Suggested  Eliminations  in  the  Interest  of  Economy 

First  Second  Third 

Items  of  Saving  Choice  Choice  Choice 

Athletic  Trainers,  Contests .  12  4  1 

Americanization  Courses .  0  2  1 

Building  Improvement,  Repairs....  5  3  1 

Classes  Combined .  0  0  4 

Defectives,  Training  of .  3  0  0 

Domestic  Science .  11  4  8 

Electives  .  3  0  3 

Free  School  Supplies  and  Texts...  6  2  8 

Fire  Insurance  on  Fireproof  Bldgs.  0  3  1 

Fewer  Teachers .  3  9  3 

Interest  on  Outstanding  Warrants.  2  10 

Kindergartens  .  2  2  5 

Latin  .  3  0  0 

Modern  Foreign  Language .  3  0  0 

Music  .  9  7  6 

Manual  Training .  6  13  9 

“Nothing”  .  13  22  29 

Nurses  for  Schools .  0  6  2 

Night  School .  0  12 

Normal  Training  in  High  School..  3  3  2 

Paid  non-voting  Sec’y  of  Board...  3  10 

Public  Speaking  and  Debate .  0  0  3 

Reorganization  and  Readjustment  2  5  5 

Special  Supervisors .  19  11  4 

Supervising  Principals .  0  0  3 

Shorten  School  Year .  0  0  4 

Total  Answers . 108  99  104 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  items  of 
saving  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  that 
some  overlap  others.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  do  more  than  to  report  the  judgments  just 
as  they  were  recorded  in  the  answers  to  the  let¬ 
ters  sent. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AMERICAN  BOYS 


Age 

In  School 

Out  of  School 

Loss  Each  Yr. 

13 

100 

0 

0 

14 

90 

10 

10 

15 

50 

50 

40 

16 

25 

75 

25 

17 

13 

87 

12 
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Some  Significant  Observations 

The  largest  number  of  first  choices  favored 
the  elimination  of  special  supervisors  such  as 
those  in  music,  penmanship,  and  primary  work. 
The  next  largest  number  favored  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  athletic  trainers  and  contests.  Then 
came  domestic  science,  music,  free  school  sup¬ 
plies  and  texts,  and  manual  training.  Only  6 
in  all  favored  the  elimination  of  Latin  and 
modern  foreign  languages, 

None  favored  doing  away  with  supervising 
principals,  school  nurses,  night  schools,  Ameri¬ 
canization  courses,  or  courses  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  debating. 

Fewer  Teachers  Suggested 

The  second  choices  are  equally  significant. 
Manual  training  and  special  supervisors  rank 
as  second  choices.  Next  came  music,  school 
nurses,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  employment 
of  fewer  teachers  in  the  svstem. 

Eliminating  new  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs  was  suggested  by  three  as  a 
second  choice  as  against  five  who  urged  such 
elimination  as  a  first  step  in  the  program  of 
economy. 

Shorten  Term,  Lengthen  Day 

Lengthening  the  school  day  to  at  least  G  to 
71/2  hours  in  the  clear  daily  was  the  third 
choice  suggestion  of  Supt.  R.  D.  Moritz  of 
Seward  after  his  first  choice  suggestion  that 
“The  only  way  we  can  make  a  material  or 
notable  reduction  in  school  expenditures  is  by 
reducing  the  teaching  force.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  can  be  done  in  every  school  without 
injury  to  the  system  or  without  impairing  the 
standards  of  efficiency.  Small  schools  should 
avoid  offering  electives.  In  the  larger  schools, 
no  classes  should  be  organized  with  less  than 
12  to  15  students”. 

Supt.  W.  R.  Pate  of  Alliance  urges  signifi¬ 
cantly  as  a  third  choice  the  holding  of  a  three- 
months’  vacation  from  December  1  to  March  1 
so  as  to  reduce  the  coal  bill  to  about  half  of 
what  it  now  is.  “This”,  he  says,  “would  mean 
a  larger  saving  with  this  school  than  to  elimin¬ 
ate  any  one  department  in  the  school”.  Then 
he  adds  significantly,  “We  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  eliminate  any  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  or  expense  of  the  public  schools  here. 


An  attempt  will  be  made  to  see  that  no  money 
is  uselessly  spent,  but  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
board  of  education  to  carry  forward  the  wvrk 
of  next  year  the  same  as  for  this  year”. 

In  general,  the  last  things  added  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  suggested  as  the  first  to  go  in  case 
more  rigid  economies  are  demanded.  It  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  clear-headed,  intel¬ 
ligent  experts  that  comparatively  few  elimina¬ 
tions  can  be  made  without  doing  injury  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  children. 

Complex  System  Natural 

It  is  clear  that  the  school  system  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  its  present  complex  form  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  public  demand.  The  richness  of 
the  courses  of  study  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  schools  in  introducing  the  children  to 
modern  civilization,  are  dependent  more  or 
less  upon  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
diversified  school  interests  and  activities.  For 
all  this,  the  public  must  pay.  In  case  of  more 
rigid  economies,  it  is  clear  that  salaries  cannot 
be  lowered,  but  that  if  necessary  some  readjust¬ 
ments  and  some  eliminations  may  be  made 
with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the  schools,  as 
they  attempt  to  perform  their  big  task  of 
training  intelligent  citizens  to  take  active  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  members  of  a  democracy  which 
insures  to  all  a  maximum  of  opportunity. 


THE  SUTHERLAND  PARENT  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Thru  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  Suther¬ 
land  schools,  a  Parent-Teachers’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  early  in  November.  Altho  in  a  sort  of 
hypothetical  stage  as  yet,  it  promises  to  be  of  real 
value  to  both  school  and'  community. 

Our  aim  is  to  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
Toward  this  end  valuable  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  speakers  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  such  an  organization.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Little,  of  North  Platte,  and  Mr.  Sam  Souder, 
clerk  of  Lincoln  county,  are  two  out-of-town 
celebrities  whose  names  have  appeared  on  our  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  hold  our  meetings  in  the  evenings  which  as¬ 
sures  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  men  folks. 
It  also  gives  plenty  of  time  for  a  social  hour.  Re¬ 
freshments  add  to  the  sociability  of  the  occasion  and 
when  the  big  gymnasium  is  thrown  open  for  games, 
as  is  the  custom  when  the  length  of  the  program 
warrants,  all  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
as  a  “mixer”  vanishes. 

With  ninety-five  paid-up  members,  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  .lined  up  with  a  constructive  program,  we 
feel  that  the  outlook  is  very  optimistic. — Mrs.  R.  L. 
Melendy,  Secretary 


WISE  ECONOMIES  SHOULD  REPLACE  TAX  TINKERING 
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WISE  ECONOMIES  ^SHOULD  REPLACE  TAX  TINKERING 

SUPT.  C.  RAY  GATES,  Columbus 


If  a  school  has 
been  operated  upon 
a  business  basis,  has 
not  gone  to  seed  on 
fads,  and  has  added 
teachers  and  new  de¬ 
partments  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  only  as  rapidly 
as  the  community 
was  willing  to  ap¬ 
prove,  get  behind, 
and  pay  the  bills, 
then  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  in  the 
school  system  that 
can  be  eliminated 
without  taking  a  backward  step.  I  am 
not  willing  to  concede  that  Nebraska  com¬ 
munities  generally,  where  these  principles  have 
been  followed,  are  so  hard  hit  financiallv  that 
great  and  wholesale  elimination  is  necessarv. 

£3  *7 

Poor  Service  Costs  Most 

Whatever  a  community  needs,  it  is  going  to 
pay  for  whether  it  gets  it  or  not.  I  know  a 
man  with  several  decayed  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
He  has  not  visited  a  dentist  because  of  the 
expense  and  now  the  ill  health  which  they 
cause  has  seriouslv  interfered  with  his  work 
and  has  cut  down  his  earning  power.  A  com¬ 
munity  may  prefer  bad  roads  to  the  expense 
of  providing  good  roads;  but  when  it  takes 
twice  as  many  horses  to  haul  half  the  load  on 
the  poor  road  that  it  takes  on  a  good  one,  the 
community  is  paying  for  it  just  the  same. 

Teachers  Cheerful  Taxpayers 

I  become  thoroly  disgusted  at  the  constant 
emphasis  upon,  and  catering  to  the  “taxpay¬ 


ers".  Good  Heavens,  all  of  us  are  taxpayers ! 
1  happen  to  own  my  own  home.  I  own  a  farm. 
I  own  an  automobile.  I  own  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  And  I  pay  taxes  on  all  of  these  things. 
Am  I  not  a  “taxpayer"  just  as  much  as  the 
banker,  who  constantly  howls  about  high 
taxes?  Isn’t  it  just  as  difficult  for  me  to  pay 
my  taxes  on  what  I  have,  as  it  is  for  him  to  pay 
taxes  on  what  he  has?  If  I  had  my  point  of 
view  and  his  property,  I'd  probably  pay  the 
larger  taxes  just  as  cheerfully,  and  if  he  kept 
his  point  of  view  and  had  my  property,  he’d 
howl  just  as  loudly. 

Consumers  Pay  the  Bills 

If  I  were  going  to  rent  my  home,  I  would 
expect  to  charge  enough  rent  to  cover  my 
taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  a 
reasonable  interest  return  on  my  investment. 
Would  not  the  man  who  paid  the  rent  be  pay¬ 
ing  the  taxes  on  this  property  just  as  much  as 
I  do  when  I  live  in  it  myself?  When  our 
teachers  are  paying  board  and  room,  and  buy¬ 
ing  clothing  and  other  articles,  are  not  they 
also  contributing  to  the  payment  of  some  one 
else’s  taxes?  We  forget  our  economies.  The 
ulitmate  consumer  always  foots  the  hill.  The 
owner  does  not  pay  the  tax.  He  merely  ad¬ 
vances  the  money. 

The  question,  after  all,  is  not  how  high 
taxes  are,  so  long  as  the  figure  is  within  reason, 
but  whether  the  monev  raised  by  taxation  is 
wisely  and  efficiently  expended  on  enterprises 
which  leave  the  community  on  a  higher  plane. 

Public  Will  Not  Stand  Cuts 

I  grant  that  we  have  a  number  of  things  in 
the  Columbus  schools  which  were  unheard  of 
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ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  a  school 

nurse.  She  is  actually  worth  hundreds  of 

dollars  a  year  to  this  community  beyond  the 
*/  */  «/ 

salary  which  we  pay  her.  And  what  is  more, 
people  know  it.  It  is  freely  conceded  by  the 
doctors  of  this  community  that  her  work  last 
fall  prevented  one  of  the  biggest  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  with  which  the  community  was 
ever  threatened.  We  have  a  director  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  supervised  summer  play¬ 
grounds.  Our  Board  discussed  discontinuing 
the  summer  playgrounds  for  1922  as  a  means 
of  economy,  whereupon  a  joint  committee  from 
the  Lions  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club,  and  other 
interested  citizens,  waited  upon  the  Board 
with  the  demand  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  the  work  this  summer.  The  appro¬ 
priation  was  made. 

If  anyone  would  suggest  doing  away  with 
the  physical  director,  two-thirds  of  the  town 
would  be  up  in  arms  against  it.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  varying  degrees  about 
our  ungraded  room,  our  auto-mechanics  course, 
our  kindergartens,  and  the  other  types  of 
activities  that  we  employ,  which  some  people 
elsewhere  have  thought  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  simply  this 
— a  large  section  of  the  community  desires 
each  of  these  activities  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  They  feel  that  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth.  Why  should  anyone  suggest 
eliminating  any  of  these  when  we  live  in  a 
community  which  has  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$1,650  per  pupil,  and  ranks  41st  out  of  the  45 
Nebraska  cities  above  2500  in  our  tax  rate? 

Boosting,  Not  Knocking  Needed 

If  a  considerable  number  of  school  people 
advocates  the  abolition  of  kindergartens,  or  of 
over-crowding  classes,  or  of  doing  away  with 
manual  training,  it  will  be  prima  facie  a  con¬ 
fession  that  we  have  not  managed  the  schools 


in  the  past  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  that  has  happened  in 
a  near-by  city  where  the  Board,  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  decided  to  abolish  seven  or  eight 
positions  in  the  school.  The  daily  newspaper, 
editorially,  for  three  weeks  before  the  election, 
lambasted  this  Board  for  being  extravagant 
with  the  people’s  money,  and  cites  as  proof  of 
their  assertion  that  as  the  Board  could  get 
along  without  these  eight  positions  next  year, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
gotten  along  without  them  in  the  past  years. 

Stores  Outclass  Schools  in  Fads 

I  believe  that,  as  we  go  thru  the  well  organ¬ 
ized  school  system  in  Nebraska,  we  shall  find 
less  fads  and  frills  than  we  find  on  the  shelves 
of  the  stores  of  the  town.  I  am  willing  to 
take  any  fair-minded  man  thru  the  Columbus 

schools,  and  then  start  in  with  him  in  any 

*  »/ 

store  in  the  city.  I  will  stake  my  reputation 
upon  the  proposition  that  we  will  find  in¬ 
finitely  more  fads  and  useless  things  in  the 
business  houses  than  in  the  schools.  Why  do 
drug  stores  sell  lip-sticks,  face  powder,  and 
the  like?  Simply  because  there  is  a  strong 
public  demand  that  they  sell  these  articles. 
Why  do  the  schools  supervise  the  health  of  the 
children,  direct  their  physical  education,  teach 
them  to  take  care  of  their  automobiles,  or 
operate  a  commercial  department?  For  exactly 
the  same  reason — there  is  a  strong  public  de¬ 
mand  for  this  service. 

Tinkering  With  Taxes 

The  whole  trouble  with  school  finances  to¬ 
day  is,  not  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  the  schools,  but  that  we  are  tinker¬ 
ing  with  a  diseased  tax  svstem.  It  does  not 
reach  all  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  and 
therefore  the  people  who  own  real  estate  and 
visible  forms  of  property  are  compelled  to  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxation. 


Only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  an  individual  school  dist¬ 
rict  of  it,  is  so  hard  hit  financially  that  the  people  in  it  have  discontinued  to  drive  their 
automobiles,  have  ceased  to  buy  face  powder,  have  curtailed  their  attendance  at  the 
movies,  and  are  beginning  to  get  ready  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  is  it  advisable  to  begin  to 
plan  the  elimination  of  the  things  a  community  wants,  which  it  can  afford  to  pay  for. 
and  which  it  would  pay  for  anyway  whether  it  got.  it  or  not. 


PLAN  A  VACATION  COMBINING  JOY  AND  PROFIT 
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BEST  WAYS  OF  SPENDING  THE  SUMMER  VACATION 

Successful  Nebraska  Teachers  Tell  How  They  Think  Vacation  Hours  Can  Be  Spent  With 

Greatest  Joy  and  Profit 


“What  are  the  two  most  profitable  ways  in 
which  a  teacher  can  spend  her  vacation”? 

This  is  the  question  that  county  superintend¬ 
ents  have  had  a  number  of  successful  teachers 
answer  so  that  all  could  read  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  Many  teachers  are  planning  to  attend 
summer  schools.  Such  teachers  should  learn 
how  to  get  the  most  from  summer  study.  But 
these  suggestions  are  written  mainly  with  the 
idea  of  resting  enjoyably  and  profitably.  Here 
are  the  suggestions  given  by  resourceful  class¬ 
room  teachers  who,  like  their  children,  are 
eager  ,  to  escape  into  the  great  out-of-doors 
where  bigger  than  schoolroom  lessons  may  be 
learned : 

Frances  I.  Lubisher,  District  19,  Platte  Co.,  Humphrey 

“I  think,  first,  the  teacher  should  try  to 
broaden  her  horizon,  not  of  course  by  formal 
study,  for  1  think  the  teacher  has  rather  a 
fatigued  feeling  after  nine  months  of  steady 
labor.  She  needs  to  recuperate  and  build  her¬ 
self  up  physically,  so  that  she  may  be  re¬ 
freshed  and  able  to  impart  her  bit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  more  forcefully  to  her  pupils  when  school 
begins. 

“She  should  plan  an  outing  trip  or  go  on  a 
hike — free  herself  from  cares  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  so  that  when  school  reopens  she  can 
take  responsibility  and  carry  it  with  ease  and 
pleasure”. 

Lettie  Sauser,  District  37,  O'Neill 

1.  “Attend  summer  school  at  some  good  edu¬ 
cational  institution  and  take  work  along  edu¬ 
cational  lines,  thus  gaining  new  ideas,  also 
learning  new  methods  in  teaching.  At  the  same 
time,  meet  other  teachers  and  benefit  by  hear¬ 
ing  their  views  and  experiences. 

2.  “Take  a  trip  to  some  other  state  or  to 
some  place  of  interest.  Travel  itself  is  an  edu¬ 
cation.  By  taking  a  short  trip  a  teacher  not 
only  rests  but  gains  a  world  of  knowledge  and 
experience”. 

Golda  Calvin,  Hardy 

1.  “A  great  many  teachers  look  upon  sum¬ 
mer  school  as  a  drudgerv  but  I  have  found  it 

Cl’  • 


an  extreme  pleasure.  It  affords  a  change  of 
work  and  excites  a  desire  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term.  You  have  acquired  new  ma¬ 
terial  and  are  anxious  to  present  it  to  the 
scholars. 

2.  “Suppose  you  cannot  attend  school;  you 
can  keep  up-to-date  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  educational  magazines.  Use  your  spare 
time  in  reading  and  searching  for  helpful 
ideas  which  you  will  be  sure  to  find  in  these 
magazines. 

“If  the  summer  vacation  must  be  spent  at 
home,  read,  study  nature,  and  get  practical, 
useful  facts  which  will  interest  the  pupils”. 

Ivah  Peterson,  Saronville 

1.  “A  course  in  one  of  our  summer  schools 
is  a  great  help  and  inspiration,  and  to  be  a 
successful  teacher  we  should  be  interested  in 
our  own  development  and  growth.  While  sum¬ 
mer  study  should  not  be  heavy  as  to  be  burden¬ 
some,  wise  selection  will  go  far  toward  making 
it  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

2.  “The  teacher  who  must  stay  at  home  and 
who  is  in  earnest,  will  make  a  profitable  use 
of  her  spare  time.  She  may  devote  some  of  her 
time  to  the  study  of  some  subject  that  appeals 
to  her.  She  may  make  plans  and  find  material 
for  use  the  coming  school  year.  Those  teachers 
who  have  in  their  charge  primary  grades  as 
well  as  intermediate,  often  find  it  a  great  help 
to  have  something  fin  store’,  in  the  form  of 
seat  work  for  the  younger  pupils.  Much  of 
this  may  be  prepared  during  the  summer 
months  when  one  is  not  mentally  exhausted 
from  the  daily  grind  of  the  schoolroom. 

“Whether  the  summer  be  spent  at  home,  at 
a  summer  school,  or  on  a  pleasure  trip,  the 
teacher  should  make  it  her  aim  to  plan  for  a 
vacation  that  will  bring  a  change  of  activities, 
recreation,  and  inspiration — the  kind  that 
makes  her  go  back  to  school  with  a  higher  ideal 
of  teaching,  and  a  deeper  confidence  in  her¬ 
self  and  in  her  pupils”. 

Gertrude  Fullerton,  District  14,  Merrick  Co.,  Archer 

1.  “One  of  the  most  profitable  ways  of 
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spending  the  summer  vacation  that  I  found, 
is  attending  summer  school.  It  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  attend 
school  during  the  year,  to  advance  profession¬ 
ally.  Then,  too,  the  association  with  teachers 
and  the  splendid  men  and  women  composing 
the  faculties,  stimulates  one  to  greater  effort. 
Most  schools  look  after  the  recreational  side  of 
the  students,  too.  In  choosing  a  school,  it  is 
well  to  select  one  in  a  different  localitv  from 

t / 

your  own. 

2.  “Another  profitable  way,  tho  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  is  to  travel.  So  many  attractive  trips 
are  now  offered  especially  for  teachers.  One 
comes  back  to  the  schoolroom  not  only  rested 
but  broadened”. 

Bertha  E.  Schultz,  Leigh 

1.  “This  is  the  only  period  during  the  entire 
year  that  we  reallv  can  do  just  as  we  desire. 
Now,  how  are  we  going  to  use  this  time,  profit¬ 
ably  or  unprofitably  ?  Surely  we  will  all  say 
profitably. 

“I  think  that  the  teacher  who  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  her  education  to  the  degree  she  wishes, 
can  profit  greatly  by  attending  any  of  the 
state  normal  schools  for  eight  weeks,  or  the 
summer  term.  The  remaining  month  of  her 
vacation  should  be  spent  in  recreation  to  fit 
her  for  the  fall  term. 

2.  “Those  who  do  not  desire  to  attend  school 
will  find  it  very  inspiring  to  visit  any  of  our 
national  parks.  Of  all  the  parks,  I  think 
Yellowstone  National  Park  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  A  trip  of  this  kind  can  easily  be  arranged 

bv  train  or  bv  automobile.  One  will  find  the 
«/  «/ 

latter  to  be  much  cheaper,  especially  if  one 
takes  his  own  camping  equipment.  A  vacation 
of  this  kind  adds  much  to  our  knowledge, 
pleasure,  and  health.  Later  on,  in  our  school¬ 
room  we  can  bring  all  these  ideas  to  our 
pupils,  from  our  experience,  encouraging  them 
to  have  the  desire  to  ‘See  America  First’  ”. 

M  rs.  Nona  Meyer,  Prin.  Rosemound  High  School, 

Seward  Co. 

“Some  factors  to  be  considered  are — What  is 
the  teacher’s  physical  condition?  On  what 
rung  of  the  professional  ladder  is  she?  What 
is  the  state  of  her  finances? 


“A  young  teacher  in  good  health  in  the  early 
years  of  her  experience  undoubtedly  would  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  summer  school,  pos¬ 
sibly  two  years  out  of  three — with  the  third 
spent  in  camping,  travel,  or  whatever  she  likes 
best,  or  can  best  afford. 

“If  she  must  take  special  pains  to  conserve 
health  and  energy, — not  every  teacher  is  an 
Amazon — her  third  summer  might  be  one  of 
complete  rest. 

“If  the  teacher  desires  study,  let  her  do  it 
in  a  school  far  removed  from  her  work,  or  let 
her  study  geography  and  history  from  original 
sources — anything  to  take  her  far  afield”. 

Florence  Wittwer,  Falls  City 

“The  conscientious  teacher  will  consider  sev¬ 
eral  vital  points  before  she  makes  a  decision. 
The  first  thing  she  should  plan  to  provide  for 
is  sufficient  rest  from  the  strenuous  months  of 
school  to  maintain  excellent  health,  which  she 
owes  herself  and  her  profession. 

“The  teacher  who  feels  physically  fit  to 
spend  the  summer  as  she  chooses  will  probably 
ask  herself  this  question,  ‘What  can  I  do  to 
spend  my  time  most  enjovably  and  make  the 
best  intellectual  progress  at  the  least  cost'  ? 
There  is  perhaps  only  one  answer  to  such  a 
question  and  that  is  ‘Travel'.  If  the  person  in 
doubt  has  a  certificate  or  a  position  that  de¬ 
mands  summer  school,  why  not  go  to  a  good 
eastern  college  town  for  the  summer”? 

Lelia  B.  Burmood,  Cedar  Co. 

“  ‘Vacation  Time!’  What  does  it  mean  to  a 
rural  teacher?  Isn't  there  but  one  ‘most  profit¬ 
able  wav?’  To  me  there  is  but  one.  Make  it 
the  ‘ vacation  time  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

“Isn’t  there  a  great  need  for  the  very  best 
educators  and  leaders  in  rural  districts?  With 
that  object  in  mind,  first  learn  nature.  Go  to 
school  ‘out-of-doors'  this  summer.  You  do  not 
need  to  travel  far  from  your  home.  There  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  such  study  at 
your  own  back  door. 

“But  if  it  is  possible,  a  short  trip  to  lakes, 
rivers,  or  mountains  is  wonderful.  If  the  city 
is  close,  the  different  shops  and  factories  are 
educational  and  if  vou  will  but  see  them  and 
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ask  questions,  you  will  have  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  tell  the  geography  classes  next  fall. 

“The  country  is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  a 
vacation.  There  you  can  find  health,  interest, 
new  life.  Take  good  books  with  you,  and  if 
you  will  read  and  observe,  ask  questions,  and 
be  natural,  you  will  come  back  so  full  of 
energy  that  it  will  inspire  the  dullest  child. 

“Then  because  ‘To  stay  where  we  are,  we 
must  run  like  everything’,  attend  normal. 
Know  what  you  want  and  spend  two  years 
there  at  one  time,  or  at  least  one  year.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  will  attend  all  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings,  read  the  best  books  and  mag¬ 
azines  on  rural  school  needs,  ask  questions,  and 
listen  to  every  person  who  has  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject,  you  will  have  as  much  as  the 
summer  session  can  give  you. 

“You  cannot  be  well  trained  for  your  work 
if  you  don't  take  some  time  to  go  to  school  in 
‘God's  Big  Out-of-Doors’  ”. 

M.  Nina  Morris,  Prin.,  Grant 

“The  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  spend  her 
vacation  is  to  attend  summer  school  for  at 
least  eight  weeks  in  a  school  that  is  far  enough 
removed  from  her  home  to  make  a  pleasant 
change  of  scenery  and  surroundings. 

“She  must  not  trv  to  carry  all  the  work  that 
the  authorities  will  permit,  but  take  a  regular 
course,  and  make  the  experience  recreational 
as  well  as  educational". 

Sybil  Anderson,  Antelope  County,  Elgin 

“I  think  the  two  best  wavs  for  a  teacher  to 

4/ 

spend  her  summer  vacation  are  by  attending 
summer  school  and  by  traveling.  The  teacher 
should  associate  with  people  who  can  give  her 
inspiration.  These  people  can  be  found  among 
the  instructors  and  students  at  summer  school. 
Often  the  teacher  needs  the  college  credits  or 
the  reviews  in  some  subject  which  she  may 
earn  during  the  summer  session  of  eight  weeks, 
but  there  is  vet  about  a  month’s  time  left  in 

4/ 

which  she  may  rest  or  do  some  pleasant  work 
before  school  begins. 

“In  traveling,  the  teacher  meets  new  people, 
obtains  new  interests  and  knowledge,  besides 
having  a  pleasant  time. 

“The  majority  of  Nebraska  people  who  take 


a  trip  go  west,  but  wouldn't  you  have  a  new 
interest  in  English,  history,  geography,  and 
civics  if  you  could  visit  our  National  Capitol, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  old  homes  of 
some  of  our  great  Americans?  Wherever  you 
are,  try  to  enjoy  yourself  by  reading  good 
books,  hearing  good  music,  and  helping  other- 
people.  Study  nature  all  you  can  because  this 
interests  the  children  and  draws  vou  nearer  to 

4/ 

them. 

“Resolve  to  do,  read,  plan  to  learn  something 
each  dav  that  will  make  vou  a  little  more  cap- 

4/4/  JL 

able  the  coming  year,  then  when  school  starts 
next  fall  be  readv  to  do  better  work  than 

4/ 

\rou've  ever  done  before”. 

4 / 

Ada  M.  Haldeman,  County  Superintendent,  Scotts- 
bluff  County 

“Some  of  our  teachers  are  going  to  do,  or 
have  been  doing,  the  following  things:  Work 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cafeteria  at  Estes  Park, 
work  in  one  of  the  camps  at  Yellowstone  Park, 
camp  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups  in  the  canyon 
near  Gering,  wait  on  tables  in  the  hotels  at 
Colorado  Springs,  hike  to,  or  toward,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  sell  school  supplies  and  books,  teach 
mountain  schools  in  Wyoming,  raise  chickens, 
take  overland  trips  to  the  mountains,  camp 
near  fishing  resorts  in  Wyoming,  and  live  on 
homesteads”. 


GETTING  REST  WITH  PROFIT 

W.  N.  Delzell,  Dean  of  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Peru 

Everv  teacher  should  find  how  to  make  her 

4 / 

vacation  at  once  profitable  and  enjoyable.  As 
a  rule,  few  of  the  teachers  have  much  money 
to  spend.  Most  of  them  are  obliged  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  every  possible  way,  for  their  pay  stops 
during  the  vacation. 

But  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  idle  away  her 
vacation  time.  She  should  plan  to  grow 
during  vacations  just  the  same  as  during  work 
time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  lose  the  splendid  opportunities 
which  lie  all  about  her  during  vacation  time. 

Light  Work  in  Summer  School 

The  summer  school  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  recreations  if  the  teacher 
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knows  just  how  to  plan  her  work.  I  would 
advise  the  teacher  who  goes  to  summer  school 
to  take  reasonably  light  work  so  that  she  can 
have  some  time  for  other  activities.  Of  course 
I  want  her  to  study  some  few  things  hard,  but 
I  want  her  to  enjoy  her  work  and  to  get  the 
biggest  possible  advantages  from  the  summer 
season. 

In  addition  to  her  work,  she  should  find 
time  to  make  new  acquaintances  among  her 
fellow  teachers  and  she  should  get  personally 
acquainted  with  the  outstanding  leaders  who 
are  attracting  pupils  to  the  summer  schools. 
She  may  thus  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
larger  life  of  the  school  and  find  that  her 
work  means  infinitely  more  when  she  masters 
it  in  so  rich  a  personal  setting. 

Touching  Outside  Life 

In  addition  to  keeping  in  touch  with  school 
and  college  life,  she  may  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity7  to  touch  the  wider  life  outside.  She 
can  learn  the  names  of  flowers,  of  birds,  and 
of  trees  heretofore  unfamiliar  to  her.  And  she 
may  come  in  loving  contact  with  nature  on 
every  hand.  She  should  plan  to  go  on  every 
land  excursion  to  the  homes,  farms,  places  of 
business,  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
other  places  where  the  work  of  the  world  is 
being  carried  on.  She  may  thus  broaden  and 
enrich  her  own  life  bv  these  wider  contacts 
and  in  the  years  to  come  both  she  and  her 
pupils  will  draw  big  dividends  on  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Don't  be  a  mere  drudge  carrying  a  heavv 
overload,  but  take  reasonably  light  work  and 
live  the  larger,  joyous  life,  and  you  will  get 
rest,  restored  health,  new  courage  and  new  zeal 
for  your  work  in  the  coming  year. 


SCHOOL  FAIR  WEEK  IN  HALL  COUNTY 

Under  the  direction  of  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  Ella  M.  Kern  of  Hall  County,  a  school  fair 
was  held  late  in  April  which  promises  some¬ 
thing  new  and  helpful  in  promoting  the  inter¬ 
est  of  parents,  patrons,  and  children  in  the 
work  of  the  county  schools. 

First  a  premium  list  was  prepared  and  over 
300  premiums  were  arranged  for.  Then  the 


county  was  divided  into  five  grand  divisions 
into  one  of  which  every7  school  district  was 
placed.  The  districts  in  each  division  met  at 
a  central  school  for  the  district  contest.  Each 
group  yvas  gWen  one  day  of  the  yveek  for  hold¬ 
ing  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a  free  lunch 
and  hot  coffee  furnished  by  the  patrons  of  the 
y7arious  districts,  a  literary  program,  given  by 
the  children,  and  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  school 
work  done  by  the  children  of  the  various 
schools.  Prizes  yvere  given  for  the  best  work 
in  all  lines  prescribed  by  the  premium  list  of 
the  Hall  County  Fair  Association. 

The  results  yvere  more  than  satisfactory  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  patrons,  while  County 
Superintendent  Kern  feels  more  than  repaid 
for  the  efforts  that  she  put  forth  in  promoting 
and  carrying  thru  successfully  a  plan  practic¬ 
ally  original  with  her. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  weeks’  program  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  results  obtained.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  Monday  of  School  Fair  Week  the 
gathering  was  held  in  district  31  east  of  Cairo. 
Districts  14,  30,  31,  36,  37,  42,  58,  59,  61,  62, 
70,  and  72  yvere  each  represented  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  exhibits,  and  in  furnishing  and 
serving  the  lunch.  Over  350  persons  were 

served  with  lunch  while  many  others  joined 

the  croyvd  after  lunch. 

No.  No.  No.  No. 

Districts  Served  Entries  Prizes 


Monday  . 13  350  580  75 

Tuesday  . 17  400  720  90 

Wednesday . 13  324  464  54 

Thursday  . 15  318  528  53 

Friday  . 14  366  516  62 


Total  . 72  1758  2808  334 


The  2808  entries  above  mentioned  are  to  be 
used  in  competition  representing  the  schools  of 
the  county  at  the  Hall  County  Fair,  to  be  held 
August  21  to  25,  1922.  Tyvo  hundred  dollars 
in  cash  is  to  be  allotted  in  prizes  for  school 
work,  besides  numerous  miscellaneous  dona¬ 
tions  which  are  alway7s  offered.  Besides  col- 

A/ 

lecting  the  very  best  of  the  county's  school 
work  to  exhibit  at  the  fair.  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ella  Kern  has  stirred  the  entire  county 
to  its  depths  in  its  enthusiasm  for  its  rural 
schools. 


A  HEALTHY  DAY 

Eight  hours  of  work. 
Eight  hours  of  play, 
Eight  hours  of  sleep. 
Slake  a  healthy7  dav. 
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KNOW  BETTER  NEBRASKA’S  ASPIRING  LEADERS 

Candidates  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  Revealed  in  Facts  Furnished  by 

Their  Best  Friends 


There  are  five  candidates  for  the  office  of 
state  superintendent  in  Nebraska.  These  in  the 
order  of  their  filing  are:  Charles  W.  Taylor, 
John  M.  Matzen,  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  Martha 
Powell,  C.  L.  Westcott.  In  order  that  the 
teachers  and  patrons  of  education  may  know 
more  of  them,  short  statements  based  upon 
facts  provided  by  the  intimate  friends  of  each 
candidate  are  here  given. 


CHARLES  W.  TAYLOR 

Charles  W.  Taylor,  head  of  the  department 
of  school  administration,  Teachers’  College, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  for  ten  years 
principal  of  the  Teachers’  College  high  school, 
was  born  on  an  Iowa  farm  near  Red  Oak  and 

<jr';V 

now  lives  on  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Lin¬ 
coln. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 


braska  and  has  pursued  graduate  work  both  in 
Nebraska  and  in  Columbia  Universities.  He 
began  work  as  a  rural  school  teacher,  then 
served  in  turn  as  principal  at  Ohiowa,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Geneva  and  McCook  Junior  Nor¬ 
mals,  superintendent  of  the  Geneva  schools, 
and  superintendent  at  McCook,  from  which 
city  he  was  called  to  the  University. 

During  the  war,  he  enlisted  August  27,  1917, 
and  served  in  machine  gun  work  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
December  20,  1918,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  work  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  had  a  wide  range  of  training 
and  experience  in  executive  and  administrative 
positions.  During  the  past  ten  years,  almost 
1,500  high  school  teachers  in  training  have 
passed  under  his  supervision.  He  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  and  experienced  in  all  grades  of 
teaching  and  administrative  work.  He  has 
announced  as  his  slogans:  Economy,  progress, 
efficiency,  and  cooperation  in  school  manage¬ 
ment. 

JOHN  M.  MATZEN 

John  M.  Matzen,  present  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  graduate  of 
Hooper  and  Fremont  high  schools  and  of  the 
scientific  course  of  Fremont  Normal  College. 
He  holds  a  Nebraska  professional  life  certifi¬ 
cate  and  the  city  superintendents’  professional 
life  certificate.  He  has  had  26  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  as  an  educator,  14  of  which 
were  spent  as  county  superintendent  of  Dodge 
County. 

In  January,  1920,  Superintendent  Matzen 
was  appointed  State  Superintendent  to  fill  out 
an  unexpired  term  caused  by  the  death  of 
Supt.  W.  H.  Clemmons.  In  November,  1920, 
he  was  elected  State  Superintendent  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

During  his  regular  term  of  office,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  legislation  in¬ 
creasing  state  aid  for  weak  districts,  apportion¬ 
ing  school  funds  to  districts  in  which  state 
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John  M.  Matzen 

land  is  located,  compelling  reasonable  school 
attendance,  establishing  progressive  profes¬ 
sional  teachers*  institutes,  providing  clear  pro¬ 
visions  for  redistricting  and  consolidation, 
providing  adequate  tax  and  bond  levies,  im¬ 
proving  the  teachers’  certification  law,  and 
introducing  a  uniform  system  of  school  district 
accounting.  He  has  also  published  an  out¬ 
standing  Normal  Training  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  bulletin  and  a  carefullv  revised  elementary 
course  of  study. 

As  evidence  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  co-workers,  he  has  had  the  following  hon¬ 
ors  bestowed  upon  him :  The  presidency  of  the 
Nebraska  Superintendents’  Association,  six 
years  of  membership  on  the  Nebraska  State 
Reading  Circle  Board,  and  he  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Superintendents. 

MISS  E.  RUTH  PYRTLE 

M  iss  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  principal  of  the 
McKinley  School,  Lincoln,  has  taught  over  20 


Miss  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle 


years  in  rural,  village,  and  city  schools  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  She  holds  the  A.  B.  and  the  A.  M.  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  has 
pursued  advanced  studies  leading  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor's  degree,  besides  traveling  widely  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Europe. 

During  the  war,  she  spent  fourteen  months 
in  welfare  work  at  Camp  Dodge,  and  she  has 
won  wide  recognition  as  a  leader  in  American¬ 
ization  work  which  has  succeeded  so  well  under 
her  direction  in  Lincoln. 

Prominent  teachers'  institute  lecturer  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  Kansas,  and  active 
member  and  regular  attendant  upon  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  Miss  Pyrtle  has  won  many  honors.  She 
has  spoken  on  many  national  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  has  twice  served  as  president  of 
the  National  School  Garden  Association  of 
America. 

In  addition  to  her  immediate  school  inter¬ 
ests,  Miss  Pvrtle  is  activelv  identified  with  the 
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work  of  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Nebraska,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Nebraska  Alumni  Activities,  the 
Social  Service  Club,  and  the  Nebraska  Wo¬ 
men’s  Educational  Club  of  which  she  was 
president  in  1920. 


MISS  MARTHA  L.  POWELL 

Miss  Martha  L.  Powell  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  principal 
of  the  Long  School,  Omaha.  She  has  taught 
in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers’  Association.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  is  well 
known  to  national  leaders  in  education. 

She  has  traveled  extensively  thruout  the 
United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
She  is  one  of  Nebraska’s  progressive  teachers 
and  is  a  member  of  all  organizations  whose 
object  is  “Better  Education  for  the  Children 
of  the  State”. 

In  addition  to  her  academic  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  she  is  recognized  by  her  co-workers 
as  a  leader  in  the  teaching  profession  and  a 


woman  of  unusually  broad  culture.  Her  work 
among  the  poor,  known  only  to  her  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  is  done  efficiently  and  unselfishly. 
She  has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
child  whom  she  interests  and  encourages  in 
staving  in  school. 

Her  work  in  training  teachers  has  been  out¬ 
standing,  and  many  of  Nebraska’s  successful 
teachers  and  principals  have  personally  known 
the  inspiration  of  her  work  and  influence.  Her 
greatest  recommendation  for  the  position  which 
she  seeks,  according  to  her  best  friends,  is  that 
those  who  have  gone  to  school  to  her,  those 
who  have  trained  under  her,  those  who  have 
worked  with  her,  and  citizens  who  know  her 
best,  feel  that  she  is  well  qualified  for  con¬ 
tinued  educational  service. 

C.  L.  WESTCOTT 

Superintendent.  C.  L.  Westcott  of  Blue  Hill 
is  just  completing  his  fourth  year  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Blue  Hill  public  schools.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  Nebraska 
educator.  In  his  present  position,  he  has  had 


C.  L.  Westcott 
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nine  teachers  under  his  charge,  with  a  high 
school  enrollment  of  85  and  a  grade  school  en¬ 
rollment  of  113  at  the  end  of  last  year.  He  has 
had  a  large  class  of  normal  trainers  and  the 
Blue  Hill  schools  generally  have  been  pro¬ 
gressing  with  enthusiasm  during  the  year. 

Superintendent  Westcott  has  announced  him¬ 
self  as  a  taxpayers’  candidate  on  the  platform 
of  developing  the  best  schools,  decreasing  the 


burden  of  taxation  without  lowering  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  schools  or  pauperizing  the  teach¬ 
ers,  establishing  the  school  system  upon  a  solid 
financial  basis,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  determine  matters  of  local 
school  management. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  good  scholarship,  ex¬ 
cellent  professional  standing,  and  of  fine  de¬ 
votion  to  the  service  of  education. 


WE  OBSERVE  FLAG  DAY  IN  JUNE 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  FLAG 
First  Pupil 

Bed  from  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  woods, 
Of  our  frost-kissed  northern  hills; 

Bed,  to  show  that  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurrying  flood 
In  the  hearts  of  American  men. 

Second  Pupil 

White,  from  the  fields  of  stainless  drift, 
On  our  wide  western  plains; 

White,  to  show  that  as  pure  as  snow, 

We  believe  the  Christ  light  yet  shall  glow, 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 

Third  Pupil 

Blue,  from  the  arch  of  the  winter  sky, 
O’er  our  fatherland  outspread; 

Blue,  to  show  that  as  wide  as  heaven, 

Shall  justice  to  all  mankind  be  given, 

At  the  hands  of  American  men. 

All  Together 

Bed,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  light  of  stars, 
Thru  our  holy  colors  shine; 

Love,  truth,  and  justice,  virtues  three, 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 

In  the  homes  of  American  men. 

— Nebraska  Special  Day  Exercises 


SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 

The  following  “Salute  to  the  Flag”  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  by  the  Na¬ 


tional  Women’s  Belief  Corps.  It  has  been 
recognized  as  the  official  directions  for  the 
flag  salute  and  as  such  it  should  be  followed 
eloselv  by  everv  school  teacher  in  the  country 
if  she  teaches  her  pupils  to  love  and  honor 
the  flag. 

“At  the  given  hour  in  the  morning  the  pupils 
are  assembled  and  in  their  places  in  the  school. 
A  signal  is  given  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  Every  student  or  pupil  rises  in  his 
place.  The  Flag  is  brought  forward  to  the 
principal  or  teacher.  While  it  is  being  brought 
forward  from  the  door  to  the  stand  of  the 
principal  or  teacher  every  pupil  gives  the  Flag 
the  military  salute,  which  is  a  follows: 

The  right  hand  uplifted,  palm  upward,  to 
a  line  with  the  forehead,  close  to  it.  While 
thus  standing  with  the  palm  upward  and  in 
the  attitude  of  salute,  all  the  pupils  repeat 
together  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  following 
pledge : 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the 
Bepublic  for  which  it  stands, 

One  nation  indivisible,  with  libertv  and 
justice  for  all. 

At  the  words,  as  pronounced  in  this  pledge, 
“to  my  Flag”,  each  one  extends  the  right  hand 
gracefully,  palm  upward,  toward  the  Flag 
until  the  end  of  the  pledge  of  affirmation.  Then 
all  hands  drop  to  one  side.  The  pupils,  still 
standing,  all  sing  together  in  unison  the  song 
“America”. 

In  the  primary  departments,  wThere  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  small,  they  are  taught  and  re¬ 
peat  this,  instead  of  the  pledge  as  given  for 
the  older  children : 

I  give  my  head  and  my  heart  to  God  and  my 
countrv ; 

One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

In  some  schools  the  salute  is  given  in  silence 
as  an  act  of  reverence,  unaccompanied  by  any 
pledge.  At  a  signal,  as  the  Flag  reaches  its 
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station,  the  right  hand  is  raised,  palm  down¬ 
ward,  to  a  horizontal  position  against  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  held  there  until  the  Flag  is  dipped, 
and  returned  to  a  vertical  position.  Then,  at 
■a  second  signal,  the  hand  is  dropped  to  the 
side  and  the  pupil  takes  his  seat.  The  silent 
salute  conforms  very  closely  to  the  military 
and  naval  salute  to  the  Flag'’. 


A  FLAG  PAGEANT 

Characters — Betsy  Ross,  Uncle  Sam,  Thirteen 
Little  Girls  representing  the  thirteen  colonies. 

Costumes — Betsy  Ross,  gray  dress,  Quaker 
style,  white  cap  and  kerchief;  Uncle  Sam  in 
regulation  dress;  Thirteen  Girls  in  white. 

Arrangements  —  Table  and  chair.  Work 
basket  for  Betsy  Ross,  with  needle,  thread,  and 
scissors.  Scraps  of  red,  white,  and  blue  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  table  with  work  basket.  Thirteen 
scarfs  of  red  and  white  bunting,  each  about 
one  yard  long.  Large  flag  with  stripes  and 
empty  blue  held.  The  field  dotted  in  thirteen 
places  for  Betsy  Ross  to  know  where  to  sew 
the  stars.  Stage  to  be  arranged  at  one  side  to 
allow  room  for  Colonies’  drill.  Betsy  Ross 
seated  by  table  with  large  flag  in  her  lap,  sew¬ 
ing.  Uncle  Sam  standing  by  her  side. 

TJncle  Sam:  Good  morning,  Mistress  Betsy 
Ross,  I  see  you  are  hard  at  work. 

Betsy  Ross :  Yes,  General  Washington  has 
asked  me  to  make  a  flag  for  our  great  country, 
and  I  am  trying  these  red  and  white  stripes 
and  this  blue  field. 

Uncle  Sam:  I  think  that  will  be  beautiful. 
(Soft  music ,  march  time ,  heard.)  But  who 
comes  here?  I  believe  it  is  our  thirteen  colon¬ 
ies,  just  the  ones  we  have  now  when  our  flag 
is  being  made. 

(Enter  thirteen  girls  each  carrying  a  white  star. 
If  not  all  about  one  size,  two  largest,  first,  and  so 
on  down  to  Delaware,  who  is  unaccompanied.  March 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  Betsy  Ross,  first  two  speak,  next 
two,  and  so  on.  As  they  speak  they  place  stars  in 
Betsy  Ross’s  lap.) 

“Pennsylvania  and  New  York  send  these  stars 
to  lie 

On  the  blue  field,  as  in  the  bright  sky”. 

“New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  ask  if 
these  stars  white 

Are  not  clear,  beautiful  and  bright?” 

“Virginia  and  Maryland  say  these  pointers  five 
Will  make  the  flag  seem  truly  alive”. 

“These  two  white  ones,  Connecticut  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  say, 

Will  make  Old  Glory  as  bright  as  day”. 
“North  and  South  Carolina  send  each  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one 


As  ordered  by  brave  General  Washington”. 
“Georgia  and  New  Jersey  ask  if  you  will  per¬ 
mit  Uncle  Sam 

To  add  these  two — dear  little  ma’am!” 
“Delaware,  altho  a  little  state, 

Hopes  her  star  is  not  too  late”. 

Betsy  Ross;  I  am  sure  you  have  brought 
me  just  what  I  wanted.  Now  if  you  will  enter¬ 
tain  Uncle  Sam  a  while  vou  mav  each  have  a 

c/ 

piece  of  our  glorious  flag. 

(As  colonies  finish  speaking  they  retire  to  position 
for  drill,  first  four  forming  line  at  back,  next  four 
in  front  of  these,  and  so  on.  Delaware  [smallest 
girl J  takes  position  in  front  alone.) 

The  Drill 

(Waltz  Time) 

First  Movement — Scarfs  held  at  ends  in 
each  hand,  swung  to  right,  right  hand  high, 
left  low ;  then  left,  left  hand  high,  and  so  on. 

Second — Same  as  first  only  diagonally  to 
right  and  left. 

Third — Join  hands  with  girl  next,  raise 
joined  hands,  forming  arch  of  bunting;  swing 
gracefully.  (While  the  others  are  doing  this 
Delaware  will  hold  scarf  out  in  front  of  her 
at  arm's  length  without  motion.) 

Fourth — Scarfs  thrown  around  neck,  arms 
crossed  lightly  and  held  out  from  breast,  with 
scarf  end  held  in  right  hand  laid  on  left  arm 
and  vice  versa ,  while  body  sways  to  music. 

Fifth — Scarfs  still  around  neck  crossed  on 
breast,  held  with  left  hand,  right  foot  diagon¬ 
ally  to  right  and  right  hand,  shading  eyes, 
body  thrown  forward,  whole  position  to  indi¬ 
cate  looking  off  in  distance.  Same  ‘to  left  with 
right  hand  on  chest,  left  foot  pointed,  and  left 
hand  shading  eyes. 

Sixth — Scarfs  held  back  of  body  and  down, 
point  right  toe  diagonally  forward  to  right, 
and  bring  end  of  scarf  in  right  hand  around 
to  rest  on  right  knee.  Same  to  left — with  left 
toe  pointing  and  end  of  scarf  in  left  hand 
brought  around  to  rest  on  left  knee. 

Finale — Colonies  form  tableau  by  kneeling 
sufficiently  removed  from  each  other  to  clasp 
ends  of  flags  and  thus  form  one  long  scarf  at 
the  back  of  each  line.  Better  still,  if  curtain  is 
used,  drop  the  curtain  for  a  moment  and  upon 
raising — colonies  are  kneeling  as  described, 
with  Betsy  Ross  and  Uncle  Sam  holding 

finished  flag  back  and  above  colonies. — Sara  E. 
Kirk  in  Nebraska  Special  Day  Exercises 


We’ll  love  the  flag  they  loved  so  well, 
The  dear  old  banner  bright; 

We’ll  love  the  land  for  which  they  fell, 
With  soul  and  strength  and  might. 
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Plan  the  wisest  possible  use  of  vacation  time. 

uWe  rest,  not  for  dreams,  but  for  greater 
power  to  be  and  to  do". 

Sincere,  constructive  critics  are  the  best 
friends.  If  there  is  anything  radically  wrong* 
with  the  public  schools,  progressive  school  men 
want  to  know  it.  They  are  always  glad  to 
meet  their  best  friends. 


SPEND  VACATION  TIME  JOYOUSLY 

Every  teacher  needs  a  happy  rest.  Her 
conscientious  work  makes  her  fully  entitled  to 
it.  But  what  is  a  happy  rest?  Certainly  it  is 
not  rest  with  inaction.  It  is  rest  with  growth. 
Growth  and  happiness  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  change  of  work,  a  change  of  surround¬ 
ings,  travel,  attendance  at  summer  school,  pur¬ 
suing  profitable  reading  courses,  or  completing 
any  kind  of  work  long  planned  are  among  the 
many  forms  of  rest  with  growth. 

Aside  from  attending  summer  schools,  many 
teachers  are  planning  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
vacation  in  profitable  employment  in  business, 
in  community  center  work,  or  in  special  wel¬ 
fare  activities.  Many  feel  the  value  of  closer 

«/ 

contact  with  business  concerns  and  business 
methods.  All  are  beginning  to  recognize  as 
never  before  the  great  value  of  knowing  better, 
business  and  professional  men  and  women  at 
work. 

Certainly  much  of  good  pedagogy  might 
well  be  learned  from  visiting  and  studying  the 
best  methods  used  in  business  houses,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  farms  and  ranches,  homes  of 
all  classes,  courts  of  law,  churches,  charity  and 
welfare  bodies,  and  recreational  centers  and 


places  of  amusement.  Such  study  would  in¬ 
clude  travel,  change,  constant  challenge  to 
spontaneous  interests,  and  it  would  bring  rest 
with  joyous  growth  and  development. 


NEW  DEAN  OF  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

On  the  recommendation  of  Chancellor  Avery 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  W.  E.  Sea- 
lock,  professor  of  history  and  principles  of 
education,  and  acting  dean  of  the  College,  was 
recently  made  dean.  Doctor  Sealock  has  been 
connected  with  the  Teachers’  College  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  for  four  years.  Before 
this  he  held  positions  successively  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  member  of  the  board 
of  inspectors  of  high  schools,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Miami  University,  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  vocational  education  in  the  State 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

In  his  earlier  teaching  experience,  he  was  in 
turn  teacher  in  the  rural  schools,  village  graded 
schools,  and  high  schools. 

Doctor  Sealock  brings  to  his  new  position  a 
rich  and  successful  experience  in  practically 
every  field  of  education  and  scholarship.  He 
is  profoundly  interested  in  developing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  of  Nebraska. 
By  faithful,  forward  looking  work  he  has  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Nebraska’s  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  been  unanimous  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval  of  his  promotion  to  the  dean- 
ship.  Under  his  direction,  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  State  University  will  continue  to 
perform  an  ever  increasing  service  to  the 
schools  of  the  State. 


SCHOOLS  DEVELOP  LEADERSHIP 

Fitting  a  person  squarely  to  his  job  and 
holding  him  responsible  for  the  results,  is  the 
secret  of  developing  leadership.  When  a  person 
shows  willingness  and  capacit}^  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  any  essential  line,  he  betraj7s 
the  elements  of  true  leadership.  He  should  be 
given  the  definite  responsibility  which  he  is 
best  fitted  to  assume,  and  he  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  degree 
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the  particular  job  assigned.  Then,  if  he  does 
not  watch  the  clock,  if  he  refuses  to  stop  even 
at  big  obstacles,  and  if  he  whistles  and  sings 
and  sticks  to  his  job,  he  is  certain  to  win  de¬ 
served  recognition. 

Every  hour  of  every  school  day  should  con¬ 
tain  a  task  which  should  naturally  invite  the 
development  of  leadership.  If  at  every  reci¬ 
tation  each  student  is  given  a  fair  hearing, 
he  will  soon  show  whether  or  not  he  is  capable 
of  taking  responsibility  and  of  making  the 
most  of  it.  No  mind  is  superior  to  another 
unless  it  is  thinking  thoughts  which  result  in 
superior  action.  They  should  make  it  possible 
for  all  pupils  to  develop  right  habits  of  think¬ 
ing  and  of  acting  in  terms  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship. 

The  schools  should  help  every  individual 
find  his  job.  They  should  encourage  him  to 
go  as  far  as  he  can  with  it.  The  world  sets 
greatest  store  bv  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
take  a  job  and  who  can  carry  it  out  independ¬ 
ently.  Scouting  for  elements  of  true  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  the  happy  pastime  of  every 
true  teacher. 


VOICES  IN  THE  AIR 

In  this  day  of  airplanes,  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  the  radiophone,  the  air  is  literally  filled 
with  voices.  It  needs  no  Joan  of  Arc,  in  her 
humble  garden  at  Domremy,  to  interpret  to  us 
these  air-borne  voices. 

Just  as  a  few  years  ago  high  school  labora¬ 
tories  were  experimenting  with  the  telephone 
and  the  telegraph,  and  a  bit  later  with  wire¬ 
less,  now,  nearly  every  laboratory  and  many 
thousands  of  homes  are  being  equipped  with 
radiophones.  The  whole  world  is  talking  to 
itself.  It  is  hearing  lectures,  concerts,  market 
news,  the  results  of  athletic  contests,  and  in 
fact  all  the  worthwhile  news  of  the  world  as 
soon  as  the  news  occurs. 

The  whole  world  is  talking  fact,  listening 
hard,  thinking  fast,  and  acting  rapidly.  These 
new  voices  of  the  air  are  symbols  of  new  pro¬ 
gress  and  are  filled  with  big  meaning  to  edu¬ 
cation.  Educators  must  think  fast  and  must 


train  others  to  think  fast  but  none  the  less 
accurately  and  clearly  than  before.  In  the 
midst  of  rapid  progress,  there  is  need  to  sit 
quitely  down  to  think  things  thru,  to  formu¬ 
late  definite  policies,  and  to  keep  before  our 
teachers  and  children  the  everlasting  necessity 
to  develop  clear,  accurate  thinking,  true  thrift, 
the  spirit  of  service,  and  high  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  ideals.  Out  of  all  these  air-borne 
voices,  every  child  in  the  public  schools  must 
be  trained  to  listen  fast  to  those  which  demand 
industry,  honesty,  persistence,  efficient  work, 
and  high  moral  conduct.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  constants  that  form  the  persistent,  domin¬ 
ant  tone  in  the  new  world  choruses  of  air¬ 
borne  voices. 


REPRESENTATIVE  EDUCATORS  MEET 

Four  hundred  prominent  Nebraska  edu¬ 
cators  and  friends  banqueted  together  May  12, 
at  Lincoln.  The  Nebraska  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Club  and  the  Nebraska  Scholmasters’ 
Club  met  in  joint  session  for  their  closing 
meetings  for  the  year.  After  an  informal 
social  hour,  the  annual  banquet  was  served. 
Then  came  the  program  at  which  Belle  M. 
Ryan,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Omaha,  and  president  of  the  Woman’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Club,  presided.  In  her  happiest  manner 
and  with  rare  skill  she  introduced  the  speakers. 

First,  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler  of  Lincoln,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  welcome  to  the  assembled  hosts. 
Then  Supt.  AY.  IT.  Morton,  Fairbury,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association, 


NATION  MUST  GIVE  CHILDREN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  the  obligation 
of  such  measures  toward  its  children,  as  a 
whole,  as  will  yield  to  them  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  their  start  in  life.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  and  duty  is  not  based  alone  upon  human 
aspirations,  but  it  is  also  based  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  secure  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health,  economic  and  social  progress  by  the 
nation.  Every  child  delinquent  in  body,  edu¬ 
cation  or  character  is  a  charge  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  itself.  The  children  of  strong  physique 
and  of  sound  education  form  the  army  with 
which  we  must  march  to  progress. — Herbert 
Hoover 
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set  forth  clearly  the  advantages  of  a  100  per 
cent  membership  in  the  reorganized  association. 
Three-minute  greetings  from  four  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  state  superintendent 
followed  with  uniform  applause  prescribed 
by  the  resourceful  chairman — just  six  distinct 
hand-clasps  before  and  after  each  speech.  The 
candidates  speaking  were :  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle, 
principal  of  the  McKinley  School,  Lincoln; 
State  Superintendent  John  M.  Matzen;  Martha 
Powell,  principal  of  the  Long  School,  Omaha ; 
and  Charles  W.  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers’  College  high  school. 

Kansas  Sends  Greetings 

Official  greetings  from  the  Kansas  School¬ 
masters'  Club,  were  given  by  W.  H.  Carothers, 


professor  of  secondary  education,  State  Nor¬ 
mal,  Emporia,  Kansas,  present  president  of 
the  thriving  Kansas  club. 

The  leading  address  was  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Educational  Club  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  distinguished  editor  and 
lecturer  of  Boston,  who  gave  a  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  “The  Possibilities  and  the 
Probabilities  of  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools”. 

At  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
Schoolmasters’  Club,  Dean  W.  E.  Sealock  of 
the  University  Teachers’  College  was  chosen 
president  and  C.  L.  Culler,  assistant  principal 
of  the  Lincoln  high  school,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

«/ 


ORGANIZE  STATE-WIDE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

Nebraska,  With  Forty  Other  States,  Joins  in  Nation-wide  Movement  for  Close  Cooperation  of  Parents 

and  Educators  in  Training  Children 


“The  biggest  thing  in  the  nation,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  is  the  fullest  possible  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  It  is  the  keystone  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  virtuous  democracy.  As  national 
ideals  are  determined  in  the  homes  and 
schools,  this  great  organization  must  come 
to  understand  its  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  establishment  of  high  ideals 
for  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  every 
community  in  the  country”. — Claxton, 
former  Commissioner  of  Education 


In  line  with  progressive  educational  move¬ 
ments  in  40  other  states,  Nebraska  held  its  first 
annual  state  conference  of  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociations  at  Lincoln,  May  31  and  June  1.  For 
a  number  of  years,  various  cities  in  the  state 
have  had  parent-teacher  associations  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  local  schools.  This  is  the  first 
state  get-together  of  these  local  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  organiza¬ 
tion  affiliated  with  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The 
national  organization  has  led  in  promoting  the 
juvenile  court  and  probation  system,  mothers’ 
pensions,  departments  of  child  hygiene,  home 
education  work,  adequate  child  labor  laws,  and 
necessary  support  for  education. 


First  State-wide  Meeting 

Prominent  speakers  on  the  program  of  the 
first  state-wide  meeting  were  Supt.  M.  C. 
Lefler,  Lincoln;  Mrs.  IT.  Wentz,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Parent-Teacher  Association;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Carberry,  field  secretary  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization ;  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Hig¬ 
gins,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers’  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Washington.  Approximately  40  cities  in  the 
state  were  represented  at  this  first  gathering 
and  a  permanent  organization  was  perfected. 

A  Significant  Movement 

This  movement  is  comparatively  new  in  the 
history  of  the  world’s  education.  All  the  lead¬ 
ing  states  of  the  Union  now  have  organizations 
m  which  the  parents  are  pledged  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  teachers  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  Parents  and  teachers  are  now  co¬ 
operating  more  closely  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  to  outline  definite  pro- 
grams  of  education.  The  teachers  are  trusted 
as  experts,  parents  are  studying  problems  of 
teaching,  and  all  are  working  together  to  in¬ 
sure  adequate  support  for  the  public  schools 
and  for  related  movements  for  child  better¬ 
ment. 


SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CLANS  GATHER  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CULTURE 

The  National  Education  Association  Summons  the  Teachers  to  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


The  call  to  Boston, 
sent  out  by  Chari 
Ormond  Williams, 
president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  for  every 
teacher  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  so,  to  attend 
the  sixtieth  annual 

convention  of  the 
National  Education 
Association,  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  July  2  to  8. 
Among  national  and 
international  leaders 
appearing  on  the 
program  are :  Sir 

“The  Minute  Man",  Concord  Arthur  Currie,  presi- 

dent  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Toronto  ;  P.  P.  Claxton,  former  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education;  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  state 
commissioner  of  education,  Pennsylvania ; 
Channing  H.  Cox,  governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  General  John  J.  Pershing;  Sen¬ 
ator  Wm.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho ;  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  secretary  of  state;  Wm.  B. 
Owen,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago  ;  Carrol 
G.  Pearse,  president  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee ;  Supt.  Fred  M.  Hunter,  Oakland ; 
Supt.  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Denver;  former  State 
Superintendent  J.  L.  McBrien,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana  ;  Dean  James  E.  Bussell,  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University;  and  former 
State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Thirty-six  departmental  and  auxiliary  meet¬ 
ings  will  meet  with  the  Association  and  every 
conceivable  variety  of  excursion,  literary  pil¬ 
grimage,  or  side-trip  to  historic  scenes  will  be 
arranged. 

Inviting  Historic  Scenes 

Before  or  after  the  regular  program,  every 
teacher  will  want  to  visit  some  of  the  historic 
places  and  literary  shrines  in  and  around  Bos¬ 


ton.  A  few  of  these  places  and  shrines  every 
delegate  will  want  to  visit  are :  Lexington ; 
Concord ;  Old  Salem ;  Watertown ;  site  of 
“Boston  Tea  Party” ;  Bunker  Hill  Monument ; 
Old  North  Church,  from  whose  steeples  were 
displayed  Paul  Revere’s  lanterns;  City  Hall; 
Faneuil  Hall;  the  Longfellow  house;  the 
home  of  Emerson ;  the  Lowell  house ;  the  home 
of  Paul  Revere ;  the  old  State  House ;  the  new 
State  House;  the  Washington  Elm,  under 
which  Washington  took  command  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army;  the  old  South  Meeting  House; 
Old  Ironsides  in  the  Charleston  navy  yards; 
the  home  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

A  Good  Delegation  From  Nebraska 

In  addition  to  official  delegates  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  a  large  delegation  of  teachers  who  are 
planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  travel  will 
attend  the  meeting  at  Boston.  Supt.  A.  H. 
Staley  of  Hastings,  state  director  for  Ne¬ 
braska,  reports  excellent  interest  in  the  Boston 
meeting.  Inquiries  regarding  special  rates, 
hotel  accommodations,  programs  and  special 
excursions  and  pilgrimages  should  be  sent  to 
Supt.  A.  H.  Staley,  Llastings. 

Passes  100,000  Mark 

Added  interest  in  the  coming  convention  at¬ 
taches  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  is  now 
past  the  100,000  mark  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  conducting  the  membership  campaign 
and  the  recruiting  and  organizing  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  nation-wide  professional  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  president  of  the  Association,  Chari  Or¬ 
mond  Williams,  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  county  superintendent  ever  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  In  honor  of  her  election,  her  own  County 
Shelby,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  paid  her 
salary,  has  given  her  additional  assistants  in 
her  office,  and  has  encouraged  her  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  practically  every  prominent  educational 
meeting  in  America.  So  keenly  do  her  home 
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folk  feel  the  honor  of  her  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  that  they  have  been  willing  to  give  her 
these  special  privileges  and  to  raise  additional 
funds  to  help  defra}r  expenses. 

The  coming  meeting  at  Boston  promises  to 
be  a  triumphant  meeting  for  the  cause  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  an  inspiring  convention 
from  the  standpoint  of  adjusting  education  to 
the  new  needs  of  democracv. 
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CLEARING  AWAY  TROUBLE  SPOTS  IN 
LANGUAGE 
Howard  R.  Driggs 

The  pupil  is  invaribly  led  or  compelled  to 
study  multiplication  tables  until  they  are  auto¬ 
matic  with  him.  He  must  know  his  combina¬ 
tions  in  numbers,  his  addition  and  substraction 
tables  until  he  can  respond  with  a  snap  to  any 
combination  called  for.  Similarly  he  should 
know  the  correct  usage  tables  in  language.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  a  few  type  forms  give 
most  of  the  trouble  in  written  or  spoken  lang¬ 
uage.  Right  drill  on  these  forms  will  do  away 
with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  language  difficult¬ 
ies.  These  drills  may  be  carried  on  in  language 
games,  in  tongue-training  exercises,  or  in  writ¬ 
ten  tests.  The  “trouble  spots”  should  first  be 
definitely  located  and  the  pupils  should  be  in¬ 
duced  to  clear  them  away  by  positive  spirited 
self-effort. 

Need  for  Proper  Drill 

It  is  clear  that  these  correct  usage  tables 
cannot  be  drilled  into  the  child  as  mere  mem¬ 
ory  work.  They  must  be  brought  to  him  as 
a  part  of  right  habit  formation.  He  must  be 
interested  in  speaking  and  writing  correctly 
as  a  means  of  getting  his  message  clearly  to 
others.  He  must  study  language,  not  for  lang¬ 
uage’s  sake,  but  for  the  use  he  can  make  of  it, 
the  work  he  can  do  with  it. 

The  following  drill  tables  are  suggested  in 
the  order  of  their  presentation  thru  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  Complete  drills  on  each  table 
cannot  be  outlined  here,  but  these  tables  are  of 
special  value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  at¬ 
tack  “trouble  spots”  intelligently.  A  mere 
statement  of  the  tables  and  the  “trouble  spots” 
treated  in  each  are  here  given  by  wav  of  sum- 
mary.  Under  each  table  the.  teacher  should 
arrange  definite  usage  drills  and  devise  as 
many  ways  as  possible  to  have  the  correct 
forms  become  habitual  to  the  child.  She  should 
keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that  this  assistance 
must  be  given  the  child  in  order  that  he  may 
not  express  himself  poorly  or  fail  to  get  his 
message  clearly  to  others.  Here  are  the  tables 
with  but  a  few  suggestive  exercises  under  each. 
Filling-  in  of  blanks,  repetition  in  clever  lang- 
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uage  games,  drill  in  written  work,  or  lively 
tongue  training  exercises  may  easily  be  devised 
by  the  teacher  who  has  really  located  the  lang¬ 
uage  difficulties  of  her  children.  Xotice  the 
wide  range  of  difficulties  covered  by  the  tables. 

Table  One.  Number  Forms 

Is,  are;  was,  were;  has,  have;  comes,  come;  go, 
goes;  this,  these;  that,  those. 

We  are  going.  Are  the  boys  going? 

Were  you  there?  ,  Here  come  the  girls. 

Table  Two.  Principal  Parts — Group  One 
Ring,  sing,  run,  begin,  drink,  bring,  spring. 

The  bell  rang  at  nine.  Has  the  bell  rung? 

She  sang  sweetly.  Has  the  chorus  sung  yet? 

Table  Three.  Principal  Parts — Group  Two 

Throw,  blow,  fly,  grow,  know,  draw. 

He  threw  the  ball.  He  has  thrown  away  his 

The  wind  blew  down  chances. 

houses.  It  has  blown  every  day. 

Table  Four.  Contractions 

I’m,  aren’t,  isn’t,  doesn’t,  hasn’t,  haven’t,  don’t. 
I’m  not  going.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Am  I  not  wanted?  He  hasn’t  come. 

Table  Five.  Principal  Parts — Group  Three 

Do,  go,  see,  come. 

He  did  it,  she  did  it,  we  did  it. 

They  have  gone.  Has  he  gone? 

Table  Six.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Forms 

Lie,  lay;  sit,  set;  rise,  raise. 

Lie  down  and  keep  still.  “Sit  down”  he  ordered. 
He  lay  on  the  couch.  I  sat  still. 

Table  Seven.  Principal  Parts — Group  Four 
Eat,  write,  take,  break,  bit,  drive,  ride,  steal,  freeze, 

give,  choose. 

He  ate  heartily.  Have  you  eaten  dinner9 

I  wrote  yesterday.  Have  you  written  to 

mother? 

Table  Eight.  Needless  Words 

Have  got,  John  he,  this  here,  that  there,  hadn’t 

ought,  kind  of  a. 

Have  you  a  knife?  This  apple  is  sour. 

Has  he  his  lesson?  That  train  is  late. 

Table  Nine.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Run  quickly.  It  was  terribly  hard. 

Step  quietly.  Surely  you  can  do  it. 

Table  Ten.  Pronouns 

The  five  commonest  type  faults  are  dealt 

with  here: 

1.  Predicate  Nominative:  It  is  he,  she,  we,  they. 

2.  Compound  subjects:  Mary  and  I  went.  John 
and  he  went.  He  and  I  went. 

3.  Appositive  subjects:  We  boys  did  it.  We  girls 
went. 

4.  Elliptical  sentences:  He  is  no  better  than  we, 
she,  they. 

5.  Interrogatives:  Whom  did  you  see,  tell,  ask, 
invite? 

Table  Eleven.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 

In,  into,  between,  among,  without,  unless,  off  of, 
off  from,  going  to,  in  back  of. 


He  fell  into  the  creek.  It  fell  off  the  house. 

Divide  it  between  the  Where  are  you  going? 
two. 

To  clear  away  the  misuse  of  in  for  into, 
between  for  among,  without  for  unless,  to  for 
at ;  and  also  the  needless  use  of  prepositions, 
as,  off  of,  or  off  from,  going  to,  in  back  of, 
where  was  he  at?  and  other  similar  expres¬ 
sions  is  the  objective  of  this  drill  table. 


Table  Twelve.  Miscellaneous  Mischief-Makers 


The  sack  busted. 

They  brung  it  home. 

He  drug  the  rope. 

He  dumb  the  ladder. 

He  can  go  (for  may  go). 


I  heard  him  say  so. 

It’s  a  sorry  crop. 

Leave  me  do  it. 

It’s  our’n,  your’n,  ther’n. 
He  hurt  hisself. 


In  this  “carry  all”  table,  the  various  com- 
moil  vulgarisms  and  localisms  not  specifically 
dealt  with  in  the  other  tables  should  receive 
attention. 

By  patient,  conscientious,  lively  drill,  the 
teacher  may  stimulate  in  the  pupils  a  real 
pride  in  correct  usage  and  help  them  to  help 
themselves  clear  their  tongues  of  the  common 
errors  in  speech.  Habits  are  not  formed  at  a 
single  drill  nor  are  mistakes  corrected  by  mere 
mention.  Only  the  most  painstaking,  persis¬ 
tent,  and  conscientious  drill  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  child  form  right  habits,  can 
bring  right  results  in  the  matter  of  correct 
usage.  When  the  child  makes  the  discovery 
that  he  can  write  well  or  speak  effectively,  he 
feels  more  than  repaid  for  the  hours  of  pains¬ 
taking  care  and  drill.  Study  these  correct 
usage  tables  and  use  them  as  definitelv  and  as 
conscientiously  as  the  multiplication  tables, 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  errors  in  speech  and 
in  writing  will  disappear. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  it  requires  the 
electricity  of  thirty-seven  ordinary  light¬ 
ning  flashes  to  keep  one  little  incandescent 
lamp  burning  for  one  hour.  We  want  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  high  schools,  and  men  and 
women  in  every  department  of  life,  who 
will  work  purposefully  and  persistently, 
not  those  who  flash  spasmodically  for 
special  occasions,  and  who  cannot  be  relied 
?i r'o*^  for  continuous  effort. — John  Herbert 
Phillips 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  TEETH 

MARGARET  McGREEVY,  State  Board  of  Health,  Lincoln 


When  should  the  care  of  the  teeth  begin? 
The  care  of  the  teeth  should  begin  with  the 
baby  at  from  one  to  two  years  of  age. 

How  should  the  start  be  made?  The  mother 
should  cleanse  the  teeth  and  gums  with  clean 
muslin  and  water  or  with  a  soft  brush  until  the 
child  is  able  to  use  a  tooth  brush. 

When  should  the  child  be  taught  to  use  a 
tooth  brush?  With  help  the  child  of  three  or 
four  should  begin  to  use  a  tooth  brush. 

Is  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  baby  or  tem¬ 
porary  teeth?  Yes.  The  baby  teeth  should  be 
watched  carefully  and  cared  for  by  a  dentist 
if  they  show  signs  of  decay. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  do  this  since  they 
come  out  and  are  replaced?  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  them  cleaned  and  filled  to  provide 
for  thoro  mastication  of  food  and  prevent 
indigestion  and  an  overworked  stomach;  to 
prevent  putrid  food  from  entering  the  stomac." 
and  the  blood  stream  and  poisoning  the  whole 
system.  A  full  set  of  teeth  also  preserves  the 
outline  of  the  jaAV  and  face  and  prevents  future 
facial  deformity. 

Is  it  painful  to  have  fillings  put  in  tempor¬ 
ary  teeth?  No.  Children  should  be  taught  that 
early  attention  to  these  or  any  teeth  gives  no 
pain,  that  neglect  and  delayed  attention  gives 
rise  to  pain. 

When  does  a  child  get  his  first  permanent 
tooth  ?  At  the  age  of  six  years.  This  is  called 
the  six-year  molar.  There  are  four  of  these 
teeth,  the  sixth  tooth  back  from  the  center  of 
the  jaw  in  front.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  tooth  be  given  the  best  attention.  It  is  his 
first  tooth  in  this  place  and  the  last. 

Why  do  so  many  young  children  have  de¬ 
cayed  teeth?  Their  teeth  may  not  have  been 
cared  for,  or  they  lack  certain  elements  that  are 
needed  to  build  good  teeth  and  good  bone.  These 
elements  are  contained  in  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
whole  wheat  flour,  green  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Where  families  cannot  afford  to  buy  expen¬ 
sive  tooth  pastes  and  powders,  what  would  you 
advise?  Salt  or  lime  water  make  good  tooth 
washes.  Use  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart 
of  water,  or  put  one-half  cup  of  finely  powd¬ 
ered  unslacked  lime  into  a  quart  of  water. 
After  it  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
clear  liquid  should  then  be  poured  into  a  bottle 
for  mouth  wash. 

How  often  should  the  child’s  teeth  be 
cleaned  ?  They  should  be  cleaned  thoroly 

*'  K/ 


twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  at  night  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed. 

What  percentage  of  the  school  children  in 
Nebraska  have  defects  of  the  teeth?  The  re¬ 
ports  from  the  teachers,  physicians,  and  nurses 
making  inspections  in  the  schools  indicate  that 
50  to  75%  of  the  school  children  have  defects 
of  the  teeth. 

What  is  being  done  to  remedy  this  condi¬ 
tion?  Tooth  brush  drills  are  being  given, 
health  crusade  work  is  being  carried  on,  health 
clubs  are  being  organized,  and  permanent  and 
temporary  dental  clinics  are  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

What  can  teachers  in  rural  or  small  town 
schools  do  to  help  this  situation?  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  at  least  one  tooth  brush  drill  early 
in  the  school  year.  Each  child  is  required  to 
bring  his  own  tooth  brush  to  school  in  a  clean 
envelope.  The  drill  may  be  given  outdoors 
at  this  time  of  year. 

The  Tooth  Brush  Drill 

The  teacher  stands  before  the  class  with  her 
tooth  brush  and  cup  of  water,  paste,  powder,  or 
lime  or  salt  water.  Each  child  is  ready  with 
his  cup  of  tooth  wash  or  water,  paste,  or 
powder. 

1.  Dip 

2.  Outside  surfaces,  brushing  gums  as  well 
as  teeth.  Teeth  closed. 

Left  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Right  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Front.  Count  16.  Dip. 

3.  Inside  surfaces,  mouth  wide  open,  rotary 
motion  front  and  back. 

Upper  left  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Upper  right  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Upper  front.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Lower  left  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Lower  right  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Lower  front.  Count  16.  Dip. 

4.  Chewing  surfaces. 

Upper  left  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Upper  right  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Lower  left  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

Lower  right  side.  Count  16.  Dip. 

5.  Empty  cups  and  refill  them.  Count  16. 

6.  Rinse  mouth.  Count  16. 

7.  Rinse  brush,  shaking  off  excess  water 
oyer  basin. 
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INSTRUMENT  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  BAND 

MARIE  B.  FOWLER,  Lincoln 


“But  how  can  we  hope  to  have  instruments 
for  the  much  en j  oyed  Kindergarten  or  Primary- 
Band  when  school  budgets  allow  us  the  bare 
necessities  only?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  same  as 
that  to  many  similar  ones  asked  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  and  energetic  beginning  teacher.  Much 
of  her  equipment  must  result  from  her  own 
ingenuity.  By  making  use  of  the  interest  of  the 
upper  grade  boys  and  girls,  the  task  need  not 
be  arduous  and  an  inter-grade  relationship  is 
nourished  thru  the  doing  for  each  other.  In 
this  case,  the  older  children  help  plan  and  make 
the  instruments  and  the  little  children  give 
the  concerts  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  older 
ones. 

This  problem  as  worked  out  b}T  students  in 
training,  resulted  in  very  interesting  projects. 
They  were  asked  to  utilize  materials  such  as 
would  be  accessible  to  any  teacher  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  Materials  for  any  one  instrument 
were  not  to  exceed  seven  cents  and  if  they 
could  be  made  with  no  cost  whatever,  so  much 
the  better.  All  instruments  were  to  be  musical 
and  practical.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  instruments  resulting  from  this 
problem. 

Some  Popular  Instruments 

The  one  which  proved  most  popular  with 
the  children — for  all  instruments  were  tried 
out  by  the  Kindergarten  children — was  a  huge 
bass  drum  made  from  a  large  paper  composi¬ 
tion  cheese-box  with  drum-stick  made  of  a 
wooden  mixing-spoon  the  bowl  of  which  had 
been  well  padded.  Together  with  the  deep 
boom  that  issued  from  this  wonderful  drum, 
its  bright  red  color  and  black  bands  satisfied 
every  childish  need. 

A  voco-flute,  made  from  a  mailing  tube  into 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  which  had  been  in¬ 
serted  a  piece  of  wire  screen  covered  with 
waxed  tissue  paper,  was  indeed  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  when  a  good  little  singer  sang  into 
the  paper  covered  wire  opening. 


A  pie  tin  was  punctured  around  its  edge 
and  tiny  bells  were  fastened  into  these  holes, 
making  a  perfect  tambourine. 

Two  tin  lids  furnished  excellent  metallic 
cymbals.  Sandpaper  cjunbals  were  made  by 
fastening  a  strap  handle  onto  wood  blocks  and 
covering  the  other  sides  of  the  block  with  sand¬ 
paper. 

Clever  casta nettes  were  made  from  cylindri¬ 
cal  wooden  hair-pin  boxes  into  which  two  mar¬ 
bles  had  been  dropped  before  glueing  on  the 
lids. 

A  wire  “soap-saver”  filled  with  tiny  bells 
was  always  in  demand  b}^  the  four-year  olds. 

One  ingenious  student  had  arranged  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  wire  coat-hangers,  such  as  come  from 
the  cleaners,  on  strings  hung  from  a  yard  stick. 
These,  when  struck  with  an  old  nail-file,  proved 
to  be  triangles  of  harmonious  quality. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  corn-cob  fiddle, — lim¬ 
ited  as  to  tone  quality,  but  a  delight  to  the 
young  player.  A  cigar-box  banjo  with  rubber- 
bands  for  strings  also  had  its  possibilities  and 
before  many  days  one  child  could  play  “My 
country”  on  it. 

An  old  tin  stew-pan  filled  with  pebbles  and 
covered  with  wire  screen  furnished  either  rain 
or  wave  music. 

Two  dowel-sticks,  painted  red  and  blue,  while 
a  very  simple  instrument,  produced  various 
effects  in  the  hands  of  an  imaginative  boy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
sults  the  students  attained.  The  same  problem, 
put  to  grade  children  would,  I  believe,  produce 
even  more  and  better  instruments. 


VACATION 

I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my  slate, 
And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate. 

My  school  is  out  for  a  season  of  rest, 

And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  the  best. 
My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 
Where,  under  the  clover,  the  sunbeams  hide, 
Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars, 
And  the  daisies  twinkle  like  fallen  stars. 

— Bates 
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A  TALE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  STORY  HOUR 

LUCY  WILLIAMS  TINLEY,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


INDIAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  FIRE 

Long  a  go  when  the  world  was  new  the  In- 
dians  in  the  northland  had  no  fire.  All  the 
fire  in  the  world  was  kept  by  three  old  hags 
who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Many 
times  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  door  of  the 
forest  wigwam  to  beg  for  fire  but  each  time 
they  were  turned  away  empty  handed.  Even 
the  chief  had  gone  to  beg  for  comfort  for  his 
people  but  the  selfish  hags  were  no  kinder  to 
him  than  to  the  others. 

Then  the  Indians  went  to  the  moose  and  said 
“Won’t  you  go  to  the  hags  and  get  fire  for  us?’’ 
“No”,  said  the  big,  strong,  moose,  “I  am  afraid 
that  the  hags  would  beat  me  and  hurt  me. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  fire". 

So  the  Indians  went  to  the  bear  and  asked, 
“Won’t  you  go  to  the  hags  and  get  fire  for  us?” 

“No”,  said  the  great,  fat  bear,  “I  am  very 
comfortable  here  in  mv  warm  coat.  Don't  talk 
to  me  about  fire". 

Then  the  Indians  went  to  the  coyote  and 
said,  “Won’t  you  go  to  the  hags  and  get  fire 
for  us?” 

Now  the  coyote  was  a  poor  timid  little 
creature.  It  was  whispered  among  the  animals 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  worthless  failure.  Even 
the  coyote  himself  had  begun  to  think  that 
he  was  of  no  use  in  the  world,  but  when  the 
Indians  asked  him  to  help  them  he  thought, 
“Perhaps  I  am  not  such  a  failure  after  all”. 
So  he  said  to  the  Indians,  I  may  not  be  able, 
to  get  fire  for  you,  for  I  have  no  strong  hoofs 
like  the  moose  and  I  have  no  sharp  claws  like 
the  bear,  but  I  will  try.  Then  all  night  while 
the  Indians  and  the  bear  and  the  moose  were 
sleeping  the  coyote  lay  with  his  nose  on  his 
paws  and  planned  out  the  way  to  get  the  fire 
from  the  hags.  In  he  morning  the  coyote  called 
the  frog,  the  squirrel,  the  bat  and  the  panther 
to  help  him.  Then  he  went  on  his  way  to  the 
wigwam  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

The  three  hags  were  inside  the  wigwam 
cooking  their  breakfast  when  they  heard  the 
coyote  scratching  at  the  door.  “What  do  you 
want?”  asked  the  first  hag. 


“I  am  so  cold”,  said  the  coyote.  “Please  let 
me  come  in  and  get  warm  by  your  fire". 

“It  is  only  the  timid  coyote”,  said  the  second 
hag.  “Let  him  in”.  So  they  opened  the  door 
and  let  him  in. 

The  covote  lay  down  before  the  fire  with  his; 
nose  on  his  paws.  “He  is  asleep”,  said  the  hags 
and  paid  no  more  attention  to  him. 

Soon  the  coyote  lifted  his  head  and  gave 
three  sharp  barks.  “He  likes  the  fire",  said  the 
hags  and  began  eating  their  breakfast.  But  the 
frog,  the  squirrel,  the  bat  and  the  panther  out¬ 
side  the  wigwam  heard  the  barks  and  waited  in 
the  places  that  the  coyote  had  given  them. 

Suddenly  the  covote  seized  a  burning  brand 
from  the  fire  and  sprang  thru  the  door  of  the 
wigwam.  The  hags  were  after  him  in  a  flash. 
Over  the  prairie  went  the  coyote  but  tho  he 
ran  like  the  wind  the  hags  gained  on  him.  As 
they  drew  near  the  covote  came  to  the  frog. 
He  gave  the  burning  brand  to  the  frog,  who 
started  for  home  in  great  leaps.  The  hags  ran 
after  the  frog.  As  they  came  up  to  him  hef 
threw  the  brand  to  the  squirrel.  Away  went 
t lie  squirrel  and  the  hags  followed.  When  he 
saw  that  they  would  surely  overtake  him  the 
squirrel  threw  the  brand  to  the  bat.  Otf  flew 
the  bat  with  the  hags  running  after.  The  hags 
reached  out  their  hands  to  catch  him  but  the 
bat  threw  the  brand  to  the  panther.  It  was  no 
use  for  the  hags  to  try  any  more,  for  the 
panther  was  fresh  and  they  Avere  all  tired  out 
so  thev  took  their  wav  back  to  their  wigwam. 

That  night  the  Indians  gave  a  great  feast. 

They  gave  the  frog,  the  squirrel,  the  bat,  the 

panther  and  the  coyote  all  that  they  would  eat, 

then  all  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  great  fire  kindled 

from  the  burning  brand.  The  covote  lav  with 

his  nose  upon  his  paws  and  this  time  he  slept 

for  his  day’s  work  was  done. 

«/ 

The  grass  so  little  has  to  do — 

A  sphere  of  simple  green, 

With  only  butterflies  to  brood, 

And  bees  to  entertain, 

And  stir  all  day  to  pretty  tunes 
The  breezes  fetch  along, 

And  hold  the  sunshine  in  its  lap, 

And  bow  to  everything. 

— Emily  Dickinson 


DOES  IT  PAY  STUDENTS  TO  USE  TOBACCO? 
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DOES  IT  PAY  STUDENTS  TO  USE  TOBACCO? 

PROF.  R.  E.  HOLCH,  State  Teachers’  College,  Chadron,  Nebraska 


The  following  figures  impress  us  with  the 
value  of  education  as  a  producer  0f  the  higher 
types  of  citizens :  Of  those  considered  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  country  59  per  cent  are  college 
graduates  and  14  per  cent  have  had  some  col¬ 
lege  education.  In  round  numbers  this  shows 
75  per  cent  of  our  successful  citizens  have 
had  some  college  work.  When  we  consider 
that  only  3  per  cent  of  our  people  go  to  col¬ 
lege  the  tremendous  influence  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  evident. 

Of  those  who  actually  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  the  college  again  makes  its  showing. 
Out  of  150,000  uneducated  people  only  one 
becomes  distinguished.  One  in  37,000  with 
elementary  education,  one  in  1700  high  school 
graduates,  and  one  in  200  college  people  be¬ 
come  distinguished.  The  college  graduate, 
then,  has  750  times  the  chance  of  the  unedu¬ 
cated  to  distinguish  himself. 

The  writer  has  made  a  study  of  the  grades 

of  over  200  high  school  students  and  found 

that  the  use  of  tobacco  lowers  the  average 

grade  of  the  users  5+  per  cent.  The  damage 

done  is  a  little  greater  in  the  earlier  grades. 

It  has  been  carefully  worked  out  at  the  Uni- 

«/ 

versity  of  Illinois  and  published  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Technograph  for  1921 
that  one’s  grades  in  school  closely  indicate  his 
degree  of  success  thru  life.  Therefore  what¬ 
ever  may  retard  one's  grades  has  a  retarding 
influence  on  his  life  accomplishments.  To¬ 
bacco  does  this,  and  since  the  grade  criterion 
holds  good  for  life  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  smoker  and  non-smoker  will  remain  about 
5  per  cent  apart  in  the  net  result  of  their  life 
efforts.  Some  one  in  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  recently  made  calculations  which 
indicate  a  much  wider  difference.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  5  per  cent  of  difference  to  the 
average  life  earnings  results  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  economic  showing. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
estimates  that  the  boys  who  never  go  further 
than  the  eighth  grade  earn  $25,000  in  an 
average  40  year  working  life.  Those  who 


graduate  from  high  school  increase  this  to 
$62,000.  If  the  student  happens  to  be  a  user 
of  tobacco  his  earnings  should  average  5  per 
cent  or  $3100  less  in  a  life  time.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  efficiency  loss  of  $4.15  for 
each  of  the  720  high  school  days,  or  $1.05 
for  each  recitation.  Estimating  the  first  cost 
of  tobacco  at  20  cents  a  day  for  the  average 
user,  the  life’s  expenditure  for  40  years  be¬ 
comes  $2,920.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  $4.05 
for  a  high  school  day  or  $1.00  per  recitation. 
Adding  the  efficiency  loss,  $4.15,  and  the  first 
cost,  $4.05,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  smoker 
in  high  school  is  robbing  himself  of  $8.20  for 
every  day  he  attends  high  school.  His  total 
life’s  loss  will  be  the  sum  of  $3,100  and 
$2,920  or  $6,020.  These  figures  are  all  based 
on  averages.  Does  it  pay  to  smoke? 


“LIVE  THOU  IN  NATURE” 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Inscribed  to  T.  R. — March  23,  1909 

Live  thou  in  nature!  Live 

With  the  stars  and  the  winds; 

Take  all  the  wide  world  can  give. 

All  thy  free  spirit  finds, — 

Finds  while  the  seasons  pour 
Their  braveries  at  thy  feet; 

When  the  ice-rimmed  rivers  roar. 

Or  summer  waves  their  rote  repeat. 

Let  thy  hushed  heart  take  its  fill 
Of  the  manifold  voice  of  the  trees, 

When  leafless  winter  crowns  the  hill 
And  shallow  waters  freeze. 

Let  budding  spring  be  thine. 

And  autumn  brown  and  debonair, — 

Days  that  darken  and  nights  that  shine, — 
Let  all  the  round  year  be  thy  fare. 

Let  not  one  full  hour  pass 

Fruitless  for  thee,  in  all  its  varied  length; 

Take  sweetness  from  the  grass, 

Take  from  the  storm  its  strength. 

Take  beauty  from  the  dawn, 

Patience  from  the  sure  seed’s  delay; 

Take  gentleness  from  the  light  withdrawn. 
And  every  virtue  from  the  wholesome  day. 
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NEBRASKA  HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 


A  Nebraska  Invention 

Mr.  Ed.  Bignell,  of  Lincoln,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
new  device  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  piles  and  protection  of  river  banks.  The 
device  includes  a  concrete  pile  forty-five  feet  long 
carrying  a  four  inch  steel  tube  in  its  center  and  a 
one  and  one-half  inch  nozzle  at  the  lower  end.  A 
stream  of  water  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
pressure  is  forced  into  the  steel  tube  when  the 
concrete  pile  is  in  position.  The  concrete  pile 
quickly  sinks  to  the  place  it  is  designed  to  fill.  The 
cost  of  this  method  of  sinking  piles  is  stated  to  be 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  old  way  of  driving  them 
with  a  hammer.  It  is  pronounced  an  invention  of 
the  first  rank  by  expert  engineers.  Mr.  Bignell  was 
for  many  years  division  superintendent  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  road  at  Lincoln  and  invented  his  pile  in 
1914. 


A  “Missing  Link”  Tooth 

An  upper  molar  tooth  found  by  Harold  Cook  at 
Agate  Springs  ranch  in  Sioux  county  is  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City  the 
greatest  discovery  in  geological  science.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  tooth  of  an  animal  between  the  ape 
and  the  man  and  its  age  as  something  near  six 
hundred  thousand  years.  The  animal  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  tooth  at  this  early  age  has  been  given 
the  name  Hesperopithecus  Haroldcookii,  in  honor  of 
its  discoverer.  The  tooth  is  small  in  size  and  was 
found  in  sand  at  a  locality  famous  for  fossils  of 
pre-historic  animals. 


Radio  in  Nebraska 

This  is  the  era  of  radio.  In  future  ages  his¬ 
torians  will  scan  the  record  to  determine  when 
radio  transmission  became  general  and  popular  and 
will  fix  the  date  not  far  from  1922.  During  the 
past  months  transmission  of  speeches,  concerts, 
weather  and  market  news  have  spread  until  scarce¬ 
ly  a  village  in  Nebraska  does  not  have  its  group 
of  radio  outfits.  Every  night  communications  from 
the  gulf  coast,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are 
caught  by  enterprising  radio  experts. 


State  Politics 

A  series  of  explosions  has  marked  Nebraska  state 
politics  during  the  past  month.  The  attempt  to 
unite  the  new  progressive  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  upon  J.  N.  Norton  as  candidate  for  governor, 
was  followed  by  a  violent  protest  from  part  of  the 
progressive  leaders  and  a  middle  of  the  road  con¬ 
vention  at  Grand  Island  on  May  16.  At  this  con¬ 
vention  resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  fusion  or 
co-operation  with  any  old  party.  At  present  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Democratic  nomination  for  governor  in¬ 
clude  J.  N.  Norton  of  Polk  and  Dan  B.  Butler  of 
Omaha.  The  Republican  candidates  include  Adam 
McMullen  of  Wymore,  C.  H.  Randall  of  Wakefield, 
A.  H.  Byrum  of  Bloomington  and  Geo.  W.  Sterling 
of  Omaha.  Campaign  issues  are  as  yet  not  clearly 


defined,  but  it  is  certain  that  lower  taxation  and 
reduced  public  expenses  will  have  the  center  of  the 
platform.  Other  issues  are  repeal  of  the  code  act 
and  abolition  of  the  state  sheriff,  leaving  law  en¬ 
forcement  to  local  officers. 


For  some  months  a  conflict  has  been  on  in  Ne¬ 
braska  between  country  banks  and  Omaha  banks, 
over  the  question  whether  a  collection  charge  should 
be  made  for  local  bank  checks  or  they  should  be 
cashed  at  par.  Two  hundred  and  ten  country  banks 
united  to  fight  the  big  city  banks  on  the  proposition. 
It  is  stated  that  sixty  of  the  country  banks  have 
given  in  while  a  hundred  and  fifty  still  hold  out. 
One  result  of  this  bank  war  has  been  extensive  so¬ 
licitation  by  banks  in  neighboring  big  cities  for 
Nebraska  business. 


The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  now  has  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Nebraska  farmers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
co-operative  elevators  in  this  state  signed  up  on  five 
year  contracts  to  market  their  grain.  It  is  stated 
that  the  association  already  controls  the  marketing 
of  one  hundred  twenty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat 
during  the  coming  year,  making  it  the  largest  dealer 
in  the  market. 


A  petroleum  pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  of  Wy¬ 
oming  to  the  Missouri  river  is  destined  for  early 
completion.  The  route  projected  follows  the  easy 
grade  down  the  Platte  river  from  the  vicinity  of 
Casper. 


National  banks  in  Nebraska  have  joined  to  fight 
the  Nebraska  revenue  law  enacted  in  1921.  They 
base  their  action  upon  a  federal  statue  which  says 
that  no  state  shall  tax  national  bank  stock  at  a 
greater  rate  than  moneyed  capital  in  hands  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Under  the  new  revenue  law  such  capital 
is  taxed  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value  while  tangible 
property  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  its  full  value. 


The  latest  secret  society  in  Nebraska  is  not  the 
Ku  Klux,  but  the  “Shifters”.  The  “Shifters”  have 
broken  out  in  the  Omaha  high  school.  Their  motto 
is  “do  somebody  for  something”.  The  favorite  “do” 
is  selling  a  small  brass  clasp  costing  five  cents  to 
your  next  friend  for  whatever  extravagant  sum  can 
be  extracted. 


Arbor  Day,  April  22,  was  celebrated  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  broadcast¬ 
ing  a  radio  message  on  tree  planting  thruout  the 
United  States.  It  was  celebrated  at  Nebraska  City 
by  the  planting  of  twenty-eight  trees  in  Morton 
Park,  one  for  each  Otoe  county  boy  who  died  in 
the  World  War,  and  at  Scottsbluff  Mountain  by 
the  planting  of  two  thousand  trees  upon  its  slopes 
by  the  citizens  of  Gering. 


Nebraska  harvest  wages  declined  from  six  and 
seven  dollars  a  day  in  1920  to  three  and  four  dollars 
a  day  in  1921.  A  further  reduction  is  anticipated 
this  year. 


CURRENT  HISTORICAL  EVENTS  IN  NEBRASKA 
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Roland  Owen  and  Ruspeil  Henderson  are  two 
Richardson  county  boys  who  graduate  from  the 
eighth  grade  at  Verdon  in  June  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  Roland  entered  school  at  seven  years  of 
age,  making  eight  grades  in  four  years. 


On  April  twenty-sixth  an  Irish  high  commission 
arrived  in  Omaha  on  a  trip  across  the  United 
States.  Their  mission  was  to  persuade  Irish  sym¬ 
pathizers  in  Nebraska  to  do  nothing  which  will 
encourage  factional  war  in  Ireland. 


The  Humane  Society  at  Omaha  has  begun  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  $70,000  animal  shelter.  It  will  have  acco¬ 
modations  for  twenty  cats,  thirty  horses  and  eighty- 
five  dogs.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  protect  these 
animals  from  mistreatment,  injuries  and  needless  de¬ 
struction.  Mrs.  George  A.  Joslyn,  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  women  in  Nebraska,  is  a  leading  promoter  of 
this  work.  - 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bryan  spoke  in  Lincoln  April  29  to 
several  gatherings,  including  a  Democratic  harmony 
meeting.  He  emphasized  his  belief  in  the  falsity 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  declared  that  the 
effect  of  such  scientific  teaching  was  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  religious  faith. 


Could  Deitz  of  Omaha  returned  home  May  1  from 
his  fourth  trip  around  the  world. 


The  battleship  Nebraska  is  among  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  naval  board  for  destruction  as  a 
target  for  long  range  artillery.  Nothing  is  said 
concerning  the  silver  service  which  was  presented 
by  people  in  Nebraska  to  this  battleship  when  it 
was  completed  a  few  years  ago. 


Royal  B.  Thomas,  a  Lincoln  aviator,  established 
a  new  record  May  2  by  flying  from  Lincoln  to 
Elida,  N.  M.,  in  five  hours  and  ten  minutes.  The  air 
line  distance  is  about  800  miles. 


A  new  political  issue  has  developed  from  the  fact 
that  one  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-five  mileage 
books  of  railroad  transportation,  representing  a  total 
cost  of  $44,250  have  been  used  by  the  five  code  de¬ 
partments  in  two  years  nine  months.  This  repre¬ 
sents  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  state 
travel.  Unquestionably  present  inspection  systems 
call  for  great  increase  of  traveling  expense. 


Miss  Pearl  Hope,  Cheyenne  county  Red  Cross 
nurse,  reports  that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  two 
thousand  school  children  in  that  county  have  phys¬ 
ical  defects.  _ 

There  were  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  state 
banks  in  Nebraska  on  March  16  and  573,396  deposi¬ 
tors.  Total  deposits  were  in  round  numbers,  $216,- 
000,000  compared  with  $227,000,000  in  December. 
The  bank  guarantee  fund  decreased  from  $2,193,328 
to  $1,990,217.  Undivided  profits  increased  from 
$6,484,820  to  $8,809,422  in  the  same  period. 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Works  has  fur¬ 
nished  plans  and  done  surveying  and  inspecting  for 
$15,432,661  of  county  road  and  bridge  improve¬ 
ments,  besides  contracting  for  the  expenditure  of 
$7,857,775  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  new  road 
construction  since  1917  according  to  the  statement 


of  Secretary  George  E.  Johnson.  During  1921, 
$2,053,017  was  expended  in  auto  license  funds  in 
maintaining  4,736  miles  of  state  highway. 


PARLIMENTARY  LAW— A  PROFITABLE 

STUDY 

The  study  of  parliamentry  law  has  proved  to  be 
most  profitable  as  a  part  of  the  twelfth  grade  Eng¬ 
lish  work.  The  class  organized  as  a  Parliamentary 
Law  Club,  drew  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
elected  officers  and  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  Their  referee,  the  teacher,  was  merely  a 
member  of  the  club  who  gave  suggestions  when 
necessary,  but  the  real  business  was  carried  on  by 
the  students  themselves. 

In  order  to  give  all  practical  experience  in  the 
various  offices,  a  session  was  limited  to  two  weeks. 
The  order  of  business  for  the  day  was  the  particular 
motion,  method  of  voting,  or  other  Parliamentary 
device  previously  assigned.  Thus  by  making  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  their  knowledge  by  constant  repetition 
it  became  fixed  in  their  minds.  Often  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  house  it  was  debated  with 
fervor  for  the  students  soon  overcame  their  timidity 
and  all  took  an  active  part. 

The  keen  interest  manifested  and  the  gratifying 
results  attained  showed  that  the  instinct  of  play, 
as  active  in  a  high  school  student  as  in  a  child,  can 
be  and  should  be  utilized. — Miss  Marion  Woolioortli, 
teacher,  twelfth  grade  English  class,  Sutherland 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHERS’  COLLEGES 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Chancellor  Avery  favors  the  formation  of  an  Am¬ 
bassador’s  Club  in  the  University  whose  prime  object 
is  promoting  the  University’s  interest  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Earl  Raymond  Hedrick,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  recently  gave  an  excellent  address  at  the 
Temple  on  “The  General  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Science”. 

Dean  J.  E.  LeRossignol  recently  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  at  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Laura  B.  Pfeiffer’s  class  in  Renaissance  his¬ 
tory  made  a  trip  recently  to  Omaha  to  visit  the  art 
galleries.  The  class  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  University  Club. 

The  University  extension  division  is  distributing 
to  the  bankers  over  the  state  a  bulletin  on  “What 
to  Read  on  Banking”,  compiled  by  F.  E.  Wolfe,  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Prof.  N.  A.  Bengtson  will  leave  soon  for  Ecuador 
to  take  charge  of  a  field  party  to  study  the  geologic 
and  geographic  conditions  in  that  portion  of  South 
America.  Professor  Bengtson  expects  to  be  gone 
until  the  middle  of  September,  returning  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  school  next  fall. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  assistant  professor  of  Botany, 
has  sailed  for  several  months’  study  in  Europe. 
Professor  Sears  will  devote  most  of  the  time  to 
studies  at  English  botanical  centers.  He  plans  to 
resume  his  work  in  the  University  next  September. 

A  nine  weeks’  training  course  for  the  Boy  Scout 
readers  has  just  been  completed.  The  men  who 
took  the  course  now  have  positions  in  scout  work. 
Diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  University  exten¬ 
sion  department. 

Mr.  L.  Wolfanger,  instructor  in  the  geography 
department,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  geog¬ 
raphy  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Dana  F.  Cole  of  the  accounting  department 
took  his  class  in  cost  accounting  and  advanced 
accounting  to  Omaha,  recently,  to  study  the  work 
as  found  in  the  larger  plants  of  that  city. 

The  University  has  had  close  connection  with  the 
studies  made  preparatory  to  the  letting  of  the 
contract  for  the  new  capitol.  Prof.  G.  E.  Condra 
directed  the  tests  which  determined  the  structure  of 
the  subsoil  and  bed  rock,  and  gave  the  thickness 
of  the  various  divisions.  Prof.  C.  E.  Mickey  di¬ 
rected  all  of  the  details  made  interesting  the  bearing 
capacity  of  the  soil  and  bed  rock.  Prof.  H.  B. 


Alexander  assisted  in  planning  and  selecting  the 
various  inscriptions  which  will  adorn  the  structure. 

The  North  Platte-Holdrege  debate,  won  by  North 
Platte,  was  the  climax  of  the  most  successful  season 
of  the  state  league,  organized  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Fogg, 
and  now  having  ninety-five  member  schools.  Over 
a  hundred  debates  were  held  during  the  year,  and 
information  on  the  closed  shop  question  circulated 
in  hundreds  of  commmunities. 

The  Nebraska  History  Teachers  Association  held 
its  annual  spring  meeting  at  the  University.  The 
association  had  as  its  guest  Prof.  A.  M.  Schlesinger, 
who  gave  the  principal  address. 

Four  hundred  high  school  tracksters  representing 
forty  high  schools  of  the  state  attended  the  track 
meet  at  Lincoln. 


KEARNEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Prof.  Ralph  Noyer  of  the  Extension  Department 
reports  that  over  1500  programs  for  the  Summer 
Term,  beginning  June  5,  have  been  mailed  out  by 
that  department  to  students  who  are  planning  to 
attend  the  summer  session.  The  programs  are 
different  from  those  made  heretofore  and  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  select  the  studies 
he  desires  before  he  arrives. 

Recently,  the  students  of  the  typewriting  depart¬ 
ment  were  given  a  demonstration  of  typewriting 
by  Albert  Tangora,  world’s  amateur  typewriter 
champion  of  1919.  Mr.  Parker  of  Omaha,  mechanic 
for  a  typewriting  concern,  tore  down  a  typewriter, 
explaining  each  part  as  he  progressed;  and  as¬ 
sembled  it  in  less  than  seven  minutes. 

In  the  district  commercial  contest  held  at  the 
college,  three  schools  participated.  Verna  Peilstick 
of  Kearney  won  first  place  in  the  class  1  typewriting 
and  shorthand  division.  In  class  2,  Berniece 
Pumphrey  of  Kearney  won  first  place  in  shorthand 
and  May  Hayes  of  the  college  won  first  place  in 
typewriting.  Miss  Peilstick  won  first  place  in  the 
spelling  contest.  These  students  are  planning  to 
enter  the  state  contest. 

Pearl  Burman  of  Kearney  was  awarded  the  bronze 
medal  for  speed  in  typewriting.  Her  net  speed 
was  43  words  per  minute  for  continuous  writing  of 
ten  minutes.  Anna  Belian  of  Kimball  and  Gladys 
Muzzey  of  Grand  Island  have  received  initial  cer¬ 
tificates  for  speed  of  31  words  per  minute  during  the 
last  month’s  tests. 

The  Boys  Glee  Club  gave  their  final  concert  for 
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this  season  when  they  entertained  an  appreciative 
audience  at  St.  Michael  recently.  A  good  crowd 
was  present  and  the  concert  company  together  with 
the  specialty  number  were  well  received. 

President  and  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Martin  and  Prof. 
H.  O.  Sutton  attended  the  annual  joint  banquet  of 
the  Nebraska  Schoolmasters  Club  and  the  Women’s 
Educational  Club  held  recently  in  Lincoln. 

According  to  plans  now  being  made,  moving  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  taken  of  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  have  been  connected  with  study  center  work. 
It  is  planned  to  have  a  picture  of  each  instructor 
as  he  or  she  is  leaving  the  college  building  or  de¬ 
parting  in  one  of  the  school  conveyances  for  the 
Study  center  work.  The  films  will  be  used  to 
advertise  study  center  work,  which  is  now  becoming 
very  popular.  Prof.  John  Engleman  recently  gave 
an  instructive  and  interesting  talk  in  convocation 
on  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  moving  picture. 
He  had  with  him  the  camera  which  the  school  pur¬ 
chased  some  time  ago,  and  demonstrated  many 
points  of  interest. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Cecilian  Glee  Club  at 
Riverdale  recently  was  one  of  the  best  entertain¬ 
ments  presented  by  any  organization  in  the  music 
department  this  season.  The  singers  were  well 
received  and  many  complimentary  remarks  made 
concerning  their  work.  Besides  the  Glee  Club 
members,  Ruth  Ptacek  played  a  violin  solo,  Ruby 
Morris  gave  a  reading,  and  Una  Snidow  sang  a 
number  of  songs. 


PERU  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

At  the  public  speaking  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  teachers  of  Speech  Education  held  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  April 
17  and  18,  Miss  Ruth  M.  Williams,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Speech  Education  at  Peru,  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  represent  the  work  in  Speech 
Education  in  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  Miss  Williams  came  to  the 
department  at  Peru  last  September  and  has  had 
unusual  success  in  the  organization  of  the  work 
along  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  lines. 

The  West  Sisters’  String  Quartet  recently  gave 
a  program  for  the  music  memory  contest  held  here. 
Pupils  in  the  trainng  school  and  public  school  of 
Peru,  and  many  from  Auburn  and  Brock  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  contest.  Twenty  of  the  forty  selections 
learned  by  the  pupils  during  the  past  months  were 
played  by  the  quartet,  and  twenty-eight  prizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5.00  to  50  cents,  were  given  to  those 
receiving  the  highest  ratings.  Eleanor  Harajian 
received  the  first  prize. 

Esther  A.  Clark,  professor  of  Latin,  will  spend 
the  summer  visiting  in  North  Dakota  and  in  the 
east.  Miss  Vita  E.  Finley  of  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
has  been  secured  to  take  charge  of  Spanish  and 
Latin  during  Miss  Clark’s  absence. 

Commencement  events  started  Sunday,  May  21, 
with  the  baccalaureate  service.  Reverend  S.  Mills 
Hayes  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Lincoln, 
gave  the  sermon.  Monday  evening  the  college  orches¬ 
tra  gave  an  excellent  program,  assisted  by  Alvin 
Wallace,  pianist  and  George  Showalter,  soloist.  The 
high  school  graduation  exercises  were  held  Tues¬ 
day  morning  following,  the  address  being  given 
by  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler  of  Lincoln.  Miss  Estelle 
Liebling,  lyric-coloratura  soprano,  appeared  in  re¬ 


cital.  Class  Day  was  observed  by  May  Day  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  morning  and  Ivy  Day  exercises  in 
the  afternoon,  followed  by  the  reception  for  students 
and  guests,  and  the  class  play,  “The  Rainbow,”  by 
A.  E.  Thomas,  that  evening.  Earl  M.  Cline,  at¬ 
torney  of  Nebraska  City,  and  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1907,  was  the  commencement  speaker  this  year. 
The  alumni  luncheon  at  noon  and  the  class  reunion 
in  the  afternoon  closed  the  1922  commencement 
season. 

Nine  boys  of  the  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  with  their  instructor,  C.  M.  Yerkes,  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  State  Smith-Hughes  contest  and 
annual  Farmers  Fair  at  the  state  farm. 

The  senior  class  of  the  demonstration  high  school 
presented  the  play,  “What  Happened  to  Jones”  at  a 
recent  entertainment. 

Amanda  Hazeman,  intermediate  training  teacher, 
will  attend  Chicago  University  during  the  summer. 
Miss  Beth  Barton  of  the  Lincoln  City  Schools,  has 
been  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  work  during 
Miss  Hazeman’s  leave  of  absence. 

Dean  W.  N.  Denzell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Greene, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Crago,  Miss  Esther  Clark,  Miss 
Alice  Robinson,  and  President  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Caviness  attended  the  joint  program  and  banquet  of 
the  Nebraska  Schoolmasters’  Club  and  School- 
women’s  League  in  Lincoln. 

The  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  features  prepared  for  the  summer 
school.  Beginning  the  week  of  June  12,  when  Dr. 
F.  L.  Clapp  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  will 
spend  a  week  at  the  school,  each  week  will  have 
some  educator  of  national  reputation  as  its  special 
attraction.  The  week  of  June  19  will  be  devoted 
to  English  and  its  teaching,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  H.  R.  Driggs  of  the  University  of  Utah;  June 
26,  Alice  M.  Cusack  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools; 
July  3,  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie  of  the  Cleveland 
school  of  education;  July  10,  Prof.  J.  W.  Searson 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  July  17,  Dean  E.  A. 
Burnett,  and  others  from  the  college  of  agriculture, 
and  the  week  beginning  July  24  will  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  music,  writh  special  talent  to  conduct 
the  work. 


CHADRON  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Doris  Smith,  new  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
recently  attended  the  cabinet  training  conference  at 
Lincoln.  She  reported  a  very  instructive  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  program  of  the  sextette  from  Floradora,  which 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman’s  Club  at 
the  Strand  theatre,  was  repeated  in  chapel.  Mr. 
Yarndley  never  fails  to  please  an  audience  whenever 
he  presents  a  group  of  trained  singers  in  some 
form  of  entertainment. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Blake,  member  of  the  educational 
bureau  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  talk  to  the 
girls  of  the  school.  Her  subject  was  “Health”;  by 
that,  however,  Dr.  Blake  stated  emphatically  she  did 
not  mean  merely  a  state  of  physical  well-being,  but 
a  new  mental  attitude  toward  health,  a  wholeness 
of  life. 

Charles  Pierpont  recently  appeared  in  a  piano 
recital  which  clearly  showed  his  skill  to  put  bril¬ 
liancy  into  his  selections. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Delzell,  head  of  the  domestic  science  de- 
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BE  ON  TIME 


The  Institute  Law  passed  last  year 
by  the  Ne  braska  legislature  does  not 
provide  for  summer  institutes.  You 
will  not  have  the  usual  opportunity  to 

subscri  be  for  your  NEBRASKA 
TEACHER  just  b  efore  the  opening  of 
school.  We  are  making  the  special 
o  ffers  now  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  miss  the  big  September  issue. 

Use  the  order  coupon  today.  Pay  as 
late  as  October  15,  1922,  if  you  wish. 


The  Nebraska  Teacher 

1126-1128  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


ORDER  YOUR  SCHOOL  PAPERS  BEFORE  VACATION 
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partment,  conducts  a  boys’  class  in  camp  cookery — 
popularly  called  by  the  boys  the  “Kamp  Kookery 
Klass”.  The  young  men  who  enrolled  enjoy  the 
work  and  find  It  to  be  of  much  practical  value  to 
them. 

Reva  Denslow  recently  appeared  in  piano  recital 
before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  She  was 
assisted  by  Margaret  Meer,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
LeRoy  North,  accompanist. 

One  of  the  most  joyful  events  our  school  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  celebrate  was  the  distinctive  victory 
of  LeRoy  North,  who  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
piano  contest  in  which  forty-three  contestants  took 
part  at  the  Nebraska  Music  Teachers’  Association 
at  Lincoln,  April  17  to  20.  The  contest  was  difficult 
thruout  and  especially  so  for  a  contestant  living  so 
remote  from  an  environment  more  favorable  to  mu¬ 
sical  rivalry. 

The  football  sweaters  were  given  to  the  letter  men 
in  chapel  last  week.  Last  year  the  sweaters  were 
cardinal  with  white  letters.  This  year  they  are 
white  with  red  letters.  Captain  Drummond  was  the 
first  one  to  be  presented  with  one  of  the  prized  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  three  service 
stripes  thereon.  Captain-elect  McKelvey  was  called 
next,  and,  following  him,  amid  the  cheers  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause  of  the  student  body,  Trapp, 
Owens,  Yates,  Semmens,  Smith,  Jacobs,  Flanders, 
Pate,  Hampton,  Pringle,  and  Shipp,  were  presented 
with  their  sweaters.  Ripley,  Tavener,  and  Beaty, 
who  are  not  in  school  this  semester,  will  receive 
their  sweaters  thru  the  mail. 

Doctor  F.  S.  Stein  of  Lincoln  gave  a  series  of 
talks  to  the  students  while  he  was  here  to  serve 
as  judge  for  the  contest.  He  gave  a  fine  talk  on 
“The  Psychology  of  Life”.  He  defined  life  as  “the 
trial  trip  to  eternity”.  “The  object  of  our  trial 
trip”,  he  declared,  “is  the  development  of  character 
thru  our  own  achievement”.  A  large  audience  en¬ 
joyed  the  Chadron-Wayne  oratorical  and  debating 
contest,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  In  fact, 
every  contestant  demanded  attention  because  he  had 
something  fine  to  offer.  In  giving  his  decision, 
Doctor  Stein  said  he  had  judged  many  such  college 
contests,  but  that  the  program  offered  by  the  Chad- 
ron-Wayne  contestants  was  as  fine  as  any  he  had 
ever  heard.  In  consolation  to  those  who  ranked 
a  few  points  below  their  opponents,  Doctor  Stein 
said,  “Some  will  be  disappointed  but  none  are 
losers”.  The  markings  showed  the  following  victor¬ 
ies:  Wayne  ranked  first  in  debate  and  oration; 

Chadron,  in  essay  and  reading. 

The  returns  from  the  contest  held  at  Wayne  the 
same  night  showed  exactly  the  same  results.  Great 
interest  has  been  taken  by  the  students  in  this  con¬ 
test.  There  were  eleven  contestants  in  the  prelim- 
inares  for  readings,  Lester  Wiley  winning  first  and 
Clayton  Snow  second.  Thirteen  essays  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  Charles  Pierpont  being  chosen  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Wayne  and  Mae  Montgomery,  here. 
Robert  Slattery  and  Ruth  Stanton  represented  us 
in  oration,  Tom  Allington  and  Holden  Smith  de¬ 
bated  the  negative  at  Wayne  and  John  Castek  and 
Verdon  Drummond  debated  the  affirmative  here.  The 
essays  of  Miss  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Pierpont  have 
been  requested  for  publication  by  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Miss  Montgomery’s  is  on  the  fossil 
beds  of  Sioux  county  and  Mr.  Pierpont’s  on  Indian 
music. 


WAYNE  STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  senior 
class  have  already  accepted  teaching  positions  for 
next  year.  Others  are  being  considered  for  desirable 
positions. 

Mr.  Albert  Tangora,  world’s  amateur  champion 
typist  in  1919,  gave  an  enlightening  typewriting 
demonstration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club  recently. 

Edmund  Warner,  Paul  Peterson  and  Elmer  Holm 
attended  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  in  Lincoln  re¬ 
cently  as  representatives  of  the  local  organization. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Lackey  recently  made  a  trip  to  New 
York  City,  Dunkirk,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  at  which 
points  he  held  conferences  over  a  new  geography 
which  he  is  preparing  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Dodge. 

The  Junior  class  play,  “Nothing  But  the  Truth”, 
by  James  Montgomery,  was  much  enjoyed  by  a  large 
audience.  Artistic  stage  setting,  restrained  and 
natural  acting,  definite  characterization,  and  effective 
costuming  combined  to  make  a  truly  delightful  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  Junior-Senior  and  the  Senior-Junior  banquets 
were  recently  held  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  building.  The  decorations  for  each  oc¬ 
casion  were  elaborate  and  the  effects  were  very 
beautiful.  For  the  former  banquet,  the  room  was 
made  to  represent  a  ship;  for  the  latter,  a  roof 
garden  on  a  moonlight  night.  The  beautiful  settings, 
appetizing  menu,  and  appropriate  programs  united 
to  make  the  occasions  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Northeastern  Nebraska  Athletic  Association 
held  its  annual  track  meet  on  the  Wayne  athletic 
field  on  May  12.  The  baseball  game  between  Allen 
and  Plainview  resulted  in  a  21  to  4  score  in  favor 
of  Allen.  Wakefield  and  Battle  Creek  girls  played 
basketball,  Wakefield  winning  by  a  26  to  19  score. 
In  the  track  events  Bloomfield  carried  away  the 
championship  with  a  total  of  28  points,  Andreasen 
of  Bloomfield  took  individual  honor,  making  13 
points  for  his  team,  and  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal. 

The  Wayne-Chadron  literary  contest  was  held  on 
May  2  when  two  simultaneous  programs  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  Wayne  and  at  Chadron.  In  each  place 
the  visiting  school  was  represented  by  five  contest¬ 
ants.  At  both  places  Wayne  was  victorious  in 
debate  and  oration,  and  Chadron  in  essay  and  read¬ 
ing.  The  judges  on  the  manuscripts  were  Dr. 
Louise  Pound,  Dean  Buck  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Sheldon, 
all  of  the  State  University.  Prin.  J.  G.  Masters  of 
Central  High  School  of  Omaha  judged  delivery  and 
debate  at  Wayne.  At  Chadron  Dr.  F.  S.  Stein  filled 
this  position. 

Commencement  week  will  be  appropriately  ob¬ 
served  this  year  opening  with  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  religious  organizations  and  the  baccalaureate 
services  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Edwin  Hart  Jenks  will 
deliver  the  baccalaureate  address.  Monday  evening 
advanced  students  of  the  art  departments  will  give 
a  program  of  music  and  readings.  Tuesday  evening 
the  Senior  class  will  present  the  play  “Clarence”  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  A  joint  concert  of  the  musical 
organizations  including  orchestral  club,  girls’  quar¬ 
tet,  men’s  glee  club  and  girls’  chorus,  will  give  a 
program  on  Wednesday  evening.  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  the  regular  commencement  exercises  will  be  held 
the  address  being  given  by  Dr.  Frank  G.  Smith 
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The  University  School  of  Music 

Lincoln 


Announces  the  engagement  of 

WM.  SHAKESPEARE,  II 

For  the  Five  Weeks  Commencing  June  5 


For  Information  address 

ADRIAN  NEWENS,  Director 

llth  and  R  Sts. 


Jlebragfea  gs>tate  TEeacfterg  Colleges 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Begins  June  5,  1922,  Closes  July  28,  1922 

Nebraska,  through  her  state  colleges,  is  anxious  to  help  you  spend  a  profitable 
summer  in  preparation  for  a  better  position  and  making  your  work  as  a  teacher 
more  practical,  effective  and  up-to-date. 

All  certificate  subjects  will  be  offered;  also  college  courses  for  work  toward  a 
degree  or  diploma,  and  professional  courses  for  supervisors,  superintendents  and 
principals. 


WM.  SHAKESPEARE,  II 
Eminent  Voice  Instructor 


Tuition  is  free — Expenses  are  low 

Write  for  catalog  or  further  information 

Pres.  Robert  I.  Elliott,  Chadron,  Nebraska  Pres.  U.  S.  Conn,  Wayne,  Nebraska 

Pres.  George  E.  Martin,  Kearney,  Nebraska  Pres.  A.  L.  Caviness,  Peru,  Nebraska 
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of  Omaha.  The  senior  class  roll  includes  eighty-five 
students  and  the  A.  B.  degree  will  be  granted  to 
six  candidates. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

The  thirty-third  annual  commencement  was  held 
on  May  31.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Bishop 
Homer  C.  Stuntz.  Baccalaureate  Sunday  was  ob¬ 
served  May  28.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
preached  by  Chancellor  I.  B.  Schreckengast.  The 
university  sermon  was  given  in  the  evening  by 
Bishop  Charles  L.  Mead  of  the  Denver  area  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

The  alumni  claimed  Tuesday,  May  30,  as  their  day 
at  Wesleyan.  The  “Sunflower  Pageant”,  written  by 
Professor  May  Hopper,  was  presented  in  the  after¬ 
noon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  woman’s 
educational  council.  Alumni  and  preachers  were 
guests.  The  alumni  banquet  was  held  that  even¬ 
ing.  After  the  banquet  the  faculty  of  the  Wesleyan 
conservatory  gave  a  recital. 

Dean  B.  E.  McProud  gave  commencement  ad¬ 
dresses  at  Franklin,  Plainview,  Juniata,  Ansley, 
Burke,  S.  D.,  Yutan,  Hooper  and  Palmer. 

Two  summer  terms  of  eight  and  four  weeks  each 
will  be  held  beginning  May  30  and  July  24.  Prof. 
B.  E.  McProud  will  be  administrative  dean  of  the 
summer  term.  In  addition  to  much  work  of  the 
teachers’  college  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
the  college  of  fine  arts  will  be  represented  by  a 
large  faculty.  Work  in  piano,  instrumentation,  and 
orchestral  conducting  for  public  school  music  teach¬ 
ers,  voice,  violin,  flute,  band  instruments,  and  organ 
will  be  provided. 

Prof.  Parvin  Witte  will  assume  the  duties  and 
honors  of  dean  of  the  college  of  fine  arts  June  1, 
by  recent  action  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Witte  have  purchased  a  home  in  University 
Place. 

E.  M.  Hosman,  TO,  secretary  for  the  Nebraska 
Teachers’  Association,  has  decided  to  locate  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  University  Place.  He  was  a  recent  visitor 
on  the  campus  of  his  alma  mater. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Ruyle,  as  president  of  the  alumni 
association,  has  just  published  the  spring  number 
of  the  “Alumnus”  which  has  been  issued  to  alumni 
and  preachers  of  the  Methodist  church  by  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  department  of  publicity. 


COTNER  COLLEGE 

Miss  Eva  Dean  of  Denver  was  elected  editor  and 
Henry  Harmon  was  elected  business  manager  of 
the  Cotner  Collegian.  Miss  Dean  is  a  junior  and 
Mr.  Harmon  is  the  son  of  President  A.  D.  Harmon, 
and  will  be  a  senior  next  year.  He  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bulldog,  the  college  annual. 

Hugh  Lomax,  field  secretary,  writes  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College  debating  team  has  returned 
from  an  extensive  debating  trip  to  the  east  and  that 
Cotner  was  one  of  the  two  teams  which  defeated 
them  on  this  tour.  They  engaged  in  thirteen  eon- 


Teachers  and  prospective  Teachers 
having  our  Membership  blanks  NOW, 
will  also  be  enrolled  FREE.  Send 
them  in  FREE. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE  AND  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

1105  O  Street,  Lincoln 


tests  on  the  trip  and  lost  but  two.  They  won  from 
such  colleges  as  Oklahoma  Aggies,  Drake  University, 
Marquette  Kansas  Aggies  and  Penn.  State.  Cotner 
defeated  them  by  a  unanimous  decision. 

Floyd  Leavitt,  ’24,  won  second  place  in  the  extem¬ 
poraneous  speaking  contest  at  Kearney.  Mr.  Leavitt 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Cotner  debating  teams 
for  two  years.  The  question  discussed  was,  “Should 
Congress  adopt  a  sales  tax?”  Seven  schools  entered 
the  contest. 

Edwin  Jeary,  donor  of  the  Alice  Jeary  prize  in 
debating,  recently  made  the  awards  at  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  students.  Richard  McCann,  Ray  Bradley 
and  Floyd  Leavitt  received  the  honors.  Mr.  Jeary, 
who  is  a  Lincoln  attorney  and  a  member  of  the 
Cotner  Board  of  Trustees,  established  the  Alice 
Jeary  prize  several  years  ago  in  honor  of  his 
mother. 

E.  F.  Snavely,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  prominent  business  man  of  Lincoln,  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Cotner.  He  will  occupy 
this  position  until  a  permanent  choice  is  made.  Mr. 
Snavely  is  a  lawyer  and  active  in  financial  circles 
in  Lincoln.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  five  years  and  has  had  a  large  part 
in  the  forward  program  which  has  been  inaugurated 
at  Cotner.  Mr.  Snavely  assumes  active  charge  June 
1,  at  which  time  President  A.  D.  Harmon  will  be¬ 
come  president  of  Transylvania  university,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky. 

The  Ivy  day  program  was  held  May  23  on  the 
campus  under  the  auspices  of  the  senior  class. 
Glenn  McRae,  former  professor  of  history,  gave  the 
main  address.  The  response  was  given  by  Harold 
Fey,  ’22. 
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The  sphinx  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  that  bids  fair  to  stand 
during  all  human  history. 

Our  schools  are  engaged 
in  building  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  of  greater  dura¬ 
tion  and  wider  influence. 

In  this  work  we  strive 
with  you  toward 
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Splendid  Writing  Surface 


The  writing  surface  of  Beaver  Blackboard  makes  rapid, 
legible  writing  easy  for  the  children.  This  durable  surface 
with  its  hard  abrasive  finish  of  carborundum  and  silex, 
noiselessly  bites  off  just  the  right  amount  of  chalk  to  make 
a  clean,  sharp  contrast. 

Beaver  Blackboards  give  years  of  dependable  service.  The 
surface  will  not  pit,  chip,  crack  or  change  color  with  age,  and 
retains  its  splendid  writing  qualities  under  the  most  severe 
usage.  School  rooms  thus  equipped  are  lighter  and  easier 
on  the  children’s  eyes. 

Test  this  splendid  writing  surface  yourself.  Large  samples 
of  both  black  and  green  surface  sent  upon  request,  without 
charge. 


Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS  AND  PERSONAL  MENTION 


Supt.  Walter  I.  Black,  of  Pierce,  has  arranged  to 
attend  teachers’  college  at  the  State  University  this 
coming  year. 

L.  C.  Oberlies,  prominent  business  man  and  lec¬ 
turer  of  Lincoln,  delivered  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  Nelson. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Morton  of  Fairbury  has  recently 
delivered  commencement  addresses  at  Courtland, 
Kan.,  and  at  Deshler  and  Helvey. 

The  rural  school  teachers  of  Richardson  county 
so  far  elected,  practically  all  received  increases  in 
salaries,  according  to  recent  reports. 

Supt.  H.  J.  Brandt,  Butte,  is  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boyd  county  athletic  association  which 
held  the  second  annual  field  meet  at  Boyd  May  12. 

Dr.  Paul  Grummann,  director  of  the  school  of  fine 
arts,  University  of  Nebraska,  recently  attended  the 
national  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Supt.  Jas.  F.  Callaway  of  Waco  has  arranged  an 
excellent  series  of  appropriate  season  programs  and 
opening  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pa¬ 
triotism. 

Supt.  John  L.  McCommons  has  been  recently  re¬ 
elected  at  Superior  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  Prin. 
J.  A.  Christenson  was  re-elected  at  a  salary  of 
$2200,  an  increase  of  $100. 

Under  the  direction  of  Alice  Meyers,  dramatic 
specialist  of  York,  the  senior  class  of  the  Sutton 
high  school  made  a  striking  hit  with  the  Sutton 
public  in  their  play,  “Mary’s  Millions”. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  Nellie  May  Edwards  of  Boyd  county,  Districts 
26,  33,  13,  12  and  50  each  have  buildings  that  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  standard  rural  school. 

Audrey  Jones,  teacher  of  English  in  McCool  high 
school,  has  won  special  recognition  by  reason  of  her 
efficient  work  in  getting  the  enthusiastic  coopera¬ 
tion  of  her  pupils  and  producing  excellent  results. 

Supt.  John  W.  Ekwall  of  Fairfield  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  and  his  high  school  principal,  Jessie  G. 
Wilkins,  was  re-elected  at  an  increase  of  $200.  No 
reduction  to  teachers’  salaries  were  made  for  next 
year. 

The  unique  physical  tests  and  contests  originated 
by  Supt.  J.  A.  True  of  McCook,  have  been  attract¬ 
ing  nation-wide  attention.  Many  of  the  national 
educational  magazines  have  commented  favorably 
on  these  tests. 

The  extemporaneous  speaking  contest  inaugurated 
by  the  State  Normal  College  at  Kearney,  under  the 
direction  of  President  George  E.  Martin,  has  spread 
rapidly  to  other  states.  Similar  contests  are  now 
being  held  in  a  number  of  eastern  and  mid-western 
states. 


Supt.  C.  B.  Bottenfield  of  Meadow  Grove  was 
recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
at  Long  Pine.  Supt.  Noel  Seney  of  Clearwater  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Superintendent  Bottenfield 
at  Meadow  Grove. 

Supt.  Ellen  M.  Brown,  of  the  Pender  public 
schools,  reports  that  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  carried  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  in  a  special  election  held  the 
last  week  in  April. 

Herbert  Bennell,  age  14,  Lincoln,  has  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  a  prize  of  $15  for  the 
best  essay  entitled,  “How  Can  I  Make  the  Highways 
More  Safe?”  His  essay  will  be  sent  to  Washington 
where  it  will  compete  for  the  national  first  prize. 

Prin.  Lucille  DeWolf  of  Waco  High  School  has  a 
unique  method  of  developing  interest  in  Latin.  All 
students,  who  earn  100%  on  their  vocabulary  tests, 
are  excused  from  classes  10  minutes  early,  while 
the  remaining  students  review  their  vocabularies. 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Nebraska  High  School  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  additional  full-time  instructor  has  been 
added  to  assist  in  the  coaching  courses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  courses  announced,  base  ball  will 
be  added. 

Supt.  C.  O.  Brown  at  Campbell  and  his  entire 
teaching  force  were  recently  re-elected  without  de¬ 
creases  in  salaries.  For  the  benefit  of  the  athletic 
department,  the  high  school  recently  gave  a  play 
entitled,  “Along  the  Missouri”,  which  drew  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Supt.  R.  J.  Hale  of  Osmond  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Hardy  for  the  coming  year. 

Supt.  J.  G.  Mandalion  of  Nelson  was  re-elected 
for  next  year  at  the  same  salary,  but  resigned  in 
order  to  attend  Harvard  University.  Supt.  J.  H. 
Moore  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

D.  H.  Weber,  county  superintendent  of  Richardson 
county,  has  been  unusually  successful  this  year  in 
encouraging  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  pass  the 
eighth  grade  examinations.  Nearly  200  students 
were  reported  as  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade 
in  rural  schools  in  Richardson  county. 

According  to  the  American  Banker’s  Association, 
children  in  their  school  savings  banks  made  an  envi¬ 
able  record  of  thrift  and  savings  last  year.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  over  two  million  school 
children  had  savings  bank  accounts  and  their  bank 
balance  on  January  1  was  nearly  six  million  dollars. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon  of  University  Place  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  three-year  contract  as  superintendent  of 
the  Torrington,  Wyoming,  schools  at  an  increased 
salary.  Superintendent  Dixon  has  served  14  years 
in  the  schools  of  Nebraska,  the  last  four  of  which 
he  has  spent  as  superintendent  of  the  University 
Place  schools. 


Edison  says:  “More  people  would  suc¬ 
ceed  if  they  were  properly  placed”.  We 
can  place  you  in  the  North-West, 
Mid-West  or  the  extreme  West. 
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is  not  depriving  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
of  the  equipment  and  devices  necessary  to 
mastery  of  the  various  subjects,  BUT 
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Announcement 

This  will  make  you  partially 
acquainted  with  a  new  im¬ 
portant  Dixon  number. 

It  is  a  wax  crayon  you  will 
want  to  become  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 

Its  name  is  “Fducator.” 


The  eight  color  assortment  is  now  ready.  Shall  we  send  you  samples? 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  T  65-J  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Woodruff  Printing  Co. 


Phone  B3500 
1000-08  Q  Street 


LINCOLN 

NEBRASKA 


Visit  our  plant  when 
in  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  largest  Printing 
Company  in  the  state 
specializing  in  School 
and  College  Annuals. 

MAKE  US  A  VISIT 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


Milton  Bradley  Co. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

A  few  of  our  well  known  materials  for 

schools. 

Nos.  B-l,  B-4  or  B-5  Water  Colors 

Pressed  and  Wax  Crayons  in  Paste¬ 
board  and  Metal  Boxes 

Industrial  Drawing  Kits 

Art  Enamel 

Moldolith 

Adhezo 

Embeco  Paste  Powder 

Bull’s  Eye  Tinted  Paper 

Plain  Drawing  Papers 

Tonal  Poster  Paper 

Tempera  Poster  Colors 

Scissors 

Raphia  and  Reed 

Basket  Bottoms 

Straight  Line  Cut-Outs 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  supplies  send  for 
catalogs,  prices  and  samples 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY 

2249-53  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago 
Northwestern  Agents  of  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 
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All  teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  Superior 
city  schools  are  expected  to  have  at  least  sixty-five 
college  hours  of  advanced  training,  and  those  who 
have  less  than  sixty-five  college  hours  of  advanced 
training  must  attend  two  out  of  three  summer 
school  session  counting  from  June  1,  1921,  until  this 
qualification  is  met. 

Under  the  direction  of  Supt.  John  L.  McCommons 
of  Superior,  a  new  ward  building  is  planned  with  a 
large  gymnasium  and  departments  to  accommodate 
commercial  work,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training.  Over  $17,000  worth  of  equipment  has  been 
ordered  for  the  new  building  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  September  10. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Burley  of  the  Capitol  School,  Lin¬ 
coln,  won  first  place  in  the  state  contest  for  the  best 
lesson  plan  for  teaching  children  highway  safety. 
Her  essay  will  represent  Nebraska  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  contest.  Alta  Kibber  of  Kearney,  and  Julia 
Watson  of  Lincoln,  were  awarded  respectively,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  places  in  the  contest. 

Miss  Minnie  V.  Jones  of  Shubert  has  just  closed 
her  twenty-third  successive  year  as  primary  teacher 
in  the  Shubert  schools.  In  all,  she  has  taught  33 
years  in  Richardson  county.  She  started  at  a  salary 
of  $35  a  month  and  is  now  receiving  $100.  At 
present,  she  has  four  children  in  her  room  whose 
fathers  or  mothers  started  under  her. 

The  first  annual  three-day  funfest,  known  as  the 
Cornhusker  Round  Up,  was  held  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  the  first  three  days  in  June.  Class  reunions, 
alumni  meetings,  banquets,  base  ball  games,  and  a 
big  campus  carnival  were  among  the  activities  which 
supplemented  the  usual  baccalaureate  sermon  and 
commencement  address  of  commencement  week. 

A  most  successful  county  school  exhibit  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Butler,  Nebraska,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  County  Superintendent  Nellie  May  Edwards 
of  Boyd  county.  A  feature  of  the  educational  rally 
held  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  was  the  spelling 
contest  at  which  Robert  Davies,  age  10,  grade  5. 
won  the  medals  awarded  for  written  and  oral  spell¬ 
ing. 

Under  the  direction  of  E.  D.  Lehman,  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  C.  R.  Stysker,  principal,  the  Sutherland 
high  school  has  developed  a  strong  musical  depart¬ 
ment  with  two  special  classes  in  music,  a  school 
band  of  18  pieces,  and  a  30-piece  orchestra.  Four 
members  of  the  faculty  are  playing  in  both  band  and 
orchestra.  Mrs.  Theo.  Nichols  is  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  music  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  best  25  books  for  a  one-room  country  school 
will  be  selected  by  a  vote  of  several  thousand 
librarians  and  teachers  at  the  annual  conferences  of 
American  Library  Association  in  Detroit  in  June 
and  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Bos¬ 
ton  early  in  July.  The  results  of  the  joint  con¬ 
ferences’  ballot  will  be  issued  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country  immediately  after  the  Boston  meeting. 

The  public  school  exhibit  at  Howells  recently  at¬ 
tracted  1271  patrons  to  the  public  schools.  The 
work  of  the  pupils  in  all  grades  and  departments 
was  exhibited  and  a  program  was  given  during  each 
evening  of  the  week..  _.*For  the  twelfth  successive 
year,  Jerome  VeSrb  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Howells  public  schools  and  his  salary  was  fixed 
at  $2500.  There  were  no  reductions  in  teachers’ 
salaries  for  the  coming  year. 


New  York  University  Summer  School 

In  New  York  City 

July  Tenth  to  August  Nineteenth,  1922 

(Just  following  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Boston ). 

OVER  250  courses  in  educational,  collegiate,  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects. 

FACULTY  of  125  members,  selected  largely  from  the 
regular  staff  of  New  York  University,  supported  by 
specialists  of  national  reputation  in  the  field  of 
education. 

STATE  CERTIFICATION — Courses  are  offered  which 
will  meet  state  requirements  for  certification  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers,  and  of  super¬ 
visors  and  administrators. 

TEACHERS  who  have  completed  two  years  of  collejge 
or  normal  school  may  have  Summer  School  courses 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
or  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  in  the  Under¬ 
graduate  Division  of  the  School  of  Education. 

TEACHERS  who  have  completed  a  four  year  college 
course  may  have  Summer  School  courses  credited 
towards  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate  Division  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

CREDIT  for  all  University  degrees  will  be  granted  to 
properly  qualified  students. 

ALL  courses  (except  graduate  courses)  are  open  to  all 
students  who  can  benefit  from  the  instruction. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  presents  a  variety  of  attractions  to 
teachers  and  endless  opportunities  for  improvement 
and  amusement.  The  summer  climate  is  pleasant, 
and  the  University’s  campus,  high  above  the  Harlem 
and  Hudson  rivers,  gives  all  the  advantages  of  a 
summer  resort. 

For  information  write: 

DR.  JOHN  W.  WITHERS, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 

Summer  School, 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


Walsh’s 


Business  Arithmetic 

By  JOHN  H.  WALSH 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 


The  Arithmetic  with  the  BUSINESS  atmo¬ 
sphere. 


Contains  a  complete  and  fascinating  story 
of  Arithmetic  as  applied  to  business. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NORTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

R.  R.  Alexander,  Mgr. 

S.  S.  Phillips,  Mgr. 

We  put  the  Ambitious  Teacher — THE  COMER — in  touch  with  the  Boards 

WILLING  TO  PAY. 

ALL  THE  WEST  AND  ALASKA 

ENROLL  NOW  REGISTRATION  FREE 

LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  $500 

DURING  VACATION 

Last  summer  several  hundred  teachers  were  engaged  in  explaining  the  latest  adaption  of  “Visual  Instruction”  to 
schools  and  school  patrons.  All  found  the  work  more  INTERESTING,  more  EDUCATIVE,  more  BROADENING, 
more  REMUNERATIVE  than  teaching,  as  well  as  a  bigger  service  to  their  fellow-men. 

This  summer  a  larger  number  will  be  selected.  In  each  case  a  good  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and  liberal  bonuses  in 
addition.  Some  will  earn  $20  per  day,  some  $15,  some  $10,  none  will  be  paid  less  than  the  stipulated  salary  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  teacher’s  salary.  Allowance  for  railroad  fare  will  be  made  and  a  chance  will  be 
given  for  a  permanent  connection. 

This  is  a  real  and  unusual  opportunity,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  considered,  put  in  your  application  TODAY.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  those  who  apply  FIRST  and  can  work  LONGEST.  Write  NOW  for  an  application  blank.  ADDRESS, 
E.  C.  McBride,  Sales  Manager.  j 

THE  NATIONAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

612  Railway  Exchange  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHICAGO 
Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE 

110E.  Lexington  St. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

Ferris  Bldg. 


CLARK 

Teachers  Agency 

33rd  Year 

Each  Office  Has  the 
Records  of  All 

Address  the  Nearest 


Free  Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Globe  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

New  York  Life 
Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 

California  Bldg. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 


-■H* 
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DRAPER  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARE  THE  ONES  YOU  FIND  IN 

EVERY  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL 

THEY  PROVIDE 

Right  Light  and  Proper  Ventilation 

THEY  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Luther  O.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SOLD  BY  THE 

Nebraska  School  Supply  House 

1126  Q  Street  Lincoln 
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Supt.  R.  A.  Emerson,  of  the  Allen  consolidated 
school,  reported  an  unusually  successful  patrons’ 
day  on  May  3.  Large  numbers  of  patrons  visited 
the  school  and  inspected  the  school  exhibits  and 
classroom  work.  In  the  evening,  a  short  musical 
program  was  given  by  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  followed 
by  an  address  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Brittell  of  the  science 
department  of  the  Wayne  State  Normal  College. 
Professor  Brittell  made  a  convincing  plea  for  educa¬ 
tion,  basing  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  in  this 
age  competition  is  too  strong  for  the  youth  to  take 
up  life’s  duties  successfully  without  the  advantage 
of  a  trained  mind. 

Members  of  school  boards,  between  150  and  200 
in  number,  attended  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nance  County  School  Officers’  Association  held 
late  in  April.  Frank  P.  Flaherty,  member  of  the 
Fullerton  school  board,  president,  and  Chloe  C.  Bald¬ 
ridge,  county  superintendent,  acted  as  secretary. 
The  motto  of  the  meeting  was  “Make  it  snappy”, 
and  school  officers  in  quick  succession  discussed 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  playground  super¬ 
vision  and  equipment,  economy  with  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  gen¬ 
eral  school  problems.  Special  addresses  were  given 
by  Supt.  N.  E.  Housel  of  Madison  county  and  State 
Supt.  John  M.  Matzen. 

Cheyenne  County  Notes 

State  Supt.  John  M.  Matzen  attended  the  dedica¬ 
tory  exercises  of  the  new  consolidated  school  at 
Goodview,  a  joint  district  with  Cheyenne,  Deuel, 
and  Garden  counties,  on  April  28.  That  same  even¬ 
ing,  the  new  consolidated  school  at  Lorenzo,  in 
Cheyenne  county,  was  also  dedicated. 

Brownson  school  district,  west  of  Sidney,  has  just 
voted  $20,000  for  a  new  school  building,  which  will 
also  be  used  for  a  community  center. 

Miss  Pearl  Pope,  Cheyenne  County  Red  Cross 
nurse,  has  completed  a  physical  examination  of  all 
school  children  in  the  county  schools  and  is  now 
busy  with  follow-up  work.  Classes  in  home  nursing 
will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Pope  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  annual  Cheyenne  county  school  exhibit  was 
held  at  Sidney  on  Saturday,  April  29.  The  Sidney 
city  schools  held  their  exhibits  in  each  of  the  grade 
and  high  school  buildings  and  the  town  and  rural 
school  work  was  on  display  in  the  court  house. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  teachers  and  pupils  for  the 
splendid  quality  of  work  displayed.  A  county  spell¬ 
ing  contest  was  held  that  afternoon  with  Willard 
Monroe,  of  Lodge  Pole  schools,  winning  the  honors 
in  oral  and  written  spelling  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  Neva  Thornburg,  of  the  Potter  schools,  a  win¬ 
ner  in  oral  and  written  spelling  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

A  song  recital  was  given  by  the  grade  pupils  of 
the  Sidney  city  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Emil  Backer  on  May  8. 

Nance  County  Notes 

An  inspiring  address  by  Reverend  Welch  and 
an  address  written  by  Judge  Ben  Lindsay  that  was 
read  and  commented  on  by  Mrs.  Lewis  on  “The 
Nation’s  Boy  Problem”  were  instructive  features  of 
the  program  of  the  Cedar  Township  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  in  Nance  county  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  An  entertaining  program,  consisting  of  read¬ 


ings,  community  singing,  a  short  play,  and  dialogues, 
was  presented  by  the  teachers,  Misses  Helen  Kear¬ 
ney,  Sylvia  Delaney,  Ida  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  O.  Baldridge,  and  their  pupils.  The  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  voted  to  have  a  big  picnic  or 
spring  festival  on  May  25. 

The  influence  of  literature  on  the  lives  of  the  boys 
and  girls  and  the  best  books  for  children  was  the 
theme  of  the  address  that  was  ably  presented  by  Mr. 
Albert  Thompson  at  the  Skeedee  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  held  the  second  week  in  May.  Mrs. 
Jones  of  St.  Edward  read  a  paper  on  “Books  for 
Juveniles”.  Doctor  Davis  of  Genoa  gave  a  most 
helpful  address  on  “Malnutrition”  and  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  health  habits.  A  short  pro¬ 
gram  of  songs  and  recitations  by  the  pupils  of  Dis¬ 
trict  47,  a  short  play  by  the  pupils  of  District  68, 
a  play  by  the  young  people  of  District  30,  and  a 
play  by  pupils  and  patrons  of  District  63  completed 
the  splendid  program  of  the  evening  after  which 
refreshments  were  served.  It  was  voted  to  have 
the  next  meeting  in  September. 

The  annual  program  for  the  Belgrade  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association,  held  in  May,  was  presented 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  Genoa  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  planned  a  social  evening  at 
the  town  hall  as  their  last  meeting  of  this  school 
year. 


SCHOOL  ELECTIONS  REPORTED 

Among  the  elections  and  re-elections  of 
superintendents  and  principals  so  far  reported, 
the  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list.  Since 
no  one  source  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  these 
early  elections  and  re-elections,  it  is  likely  that 

Is  J  %J 

many  more  superintendents  and  principals 
have  been  elected  than  have  been  reported  up 
to  this  time.  Comparatively  few  changes  and 
almost  no  decreases  in  salaries  are  recorded  in 
this  year's  elections.  Here  is  the  list  as  re¬ 
ported  : 

E.  T.  Engle,  Adams;  Chas.  A.  Diggs,  Ainsworth; 
L.  J.  Surface,  Albion;  Myrtle  V.  Price,  Prin.  H.  S., 
Albion;  L.  F.  Grandy,  Alexandria;  R.  A.  Emerson, 
Allen;  W.  R.  Pate,  Alliance;  R.  F.  Essert,  Alma; 

C.  L.  Jones,  Ansley;  F.  E.  Bowers,  Arapahoe;  Frank 
H.  Brokaw,  Arlington;  Emil  Benthac,  Arnold;  R.  B. 
Beddell,  Ashland;  F.  A.  Jederman,  Atkinson;  E.  L. 
Chiswell,  Atlanta;  A.  M.  Nelson,  Auburn;  J.  A. 
Doremus,  Aurora;  H.  E.  Codner,  Axtell;  Guy  W. 
Dunbar,  Ayr;  E.  C.  Britt,  Bancroft;  Thos.  P.  Beall, 
Bartlett;  Thos.  McCommons,  Bartley;  Linn  Gifford, 
Battle  Creek;  Howard  Smith,  Bayard;  A.  J. 
Stoddard,  Beatrice;  Geo.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver  City; 
J.  H.  Holberg,  Beaver  Crossing;  W.  L.  Sherrard, 
Benkelman;  Ira  Lamb,  Bennet;  W.  K.  Harris,  Ber¬ 
trand;  C.  B.  Mapes,  Bethany;  Jas.  V.  Skinkle,  Blair; 
T.  I.  Friest,  Bloomfield;  C.  L.  Westcott,  Blue  Hill; 
R.  E.  Dale,  Blue  Springs;  H.  V.  Marsh,  Bridgeport; 

D.  A.  Daboll,  Bristow;  Chas.  H.  Glasner,  Broad¬ 
water;  John  G.  L.  Hanlen,  Brock;  H.  R.  Partridge, 
Broken  Bow;  W.  E.  Nippert,  Bruning;  H.  W. 
Weddell,  Burwell;  Henry  J.  Brandt,  Butte;  W.  A. 
Rosine,  Callaway;  J.  W.  Hussey,  Cambridge;  John 
D.  Kemper,  Carleton;  W.  G.  Putney,  Cedar  Bluffs; 
Wayne-  F.  Sherrard,  Cedar  Rapids;  N.  A.  Longer, 
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The  “School  Man ”  Manager 

W.  E.  A.  AUL,  B.  Pe.,  B.  Sc.,  M.  S.,  A.  M. 

Has  had  TWENTY-FIVE  years'  successful  expe¬ 
rience  in  selecting  teachers  for  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  School  Boards.  And  the  rare  ability  to  decide 
on  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  various  positions  has, 
with  him,  become  an  ART  and  a  SCIENCE. 


FRFF  REGISTRATION  EXTENDED  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER,  1922.  ENROLL  NOW  FREE 

A  llLlL  This  is  done  to  give  High  School  Normal  Training  Graduates  an  equal  chance  to  enroll  FREE  * 

Our  business  was  made  by  OUR  SERVICE.  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  SERVE  YOU. 

SEE  our  full-page  AD  in  Nebraska  Teacher;  p.  353  in  April,  and  p. 

405  in  May  issue.  And  there  get  the  facts  and  figare3  to  “show  you”  that 
we  can  and  DO  HELP. 

OFTEN  OUR  MEMBERS  HAVE  SAID,  “YOU  LEAD; 

OTHERS  FOLLOW !” 

Hence  you  will“be  safe” To  Make  Our  Agency  Your  Agency. 

Membership  Gets  Service.  No  annual  fees  or  dues. 

OURS  is  the  “DO  IT  NOW”  Agency.  Enroll  FREE. 

YOU  want  that  kind  of  SERVICE.  Join  NOW. 

They  who  “DO  IT  NOW”,  are  the  WINNERS.  Be  one  ! 

Our  CALLS  come  from  Boards  and  Superintend¬ 
ents  who  KNOW  just  what  they  want  and  NEED. 

Teachers  of  QUALITY  are  placed  by  us  continually.  If 
YOU  have  the  good  QUALITIES,  you  may  depend 

ENTIRELY  on  us  to  HELP  YOU  get  just  what  you  WANT. 

Better  be  CERTAIN  than  to  be  uncertain.  NOW  is  the 
time,  and  HERE  is  the  place  to  enroll.  BE  CERTAIN! 

Enroll  NOW.  Do  not  wait  for  a  photo.  Send  in  the 
Membership  at  once;  then  “sit”  today  and  send  picture  as 
soon  as  possible.  Get  us  BUSY  working  for  YOU. 

We  have  urgent  CALLS  for  every  kind  of  Teachers.  Say 
what  YOU  WANT  and  you  will  hear  from  us  AT  ONCE. 

Place  your  destiny  with  us,  and  then  sleep  while  we  WORK 
for  your  interests  and  DESIRES.  Do  this  and  YOU  will  be 
fully  satisfied.  Ask  our  Members. 


TO  SERVE  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  IS  THE  UNCHANGEABLE  POLICY  OF  THIS  AGENCY. 
Remember  that  Good-Pay  Positions  await  Your  Action  stating  your  Qualities  and  Desires. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE  AND  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

1105  O  Street,  Rooms  3  and  4,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Please  cut  me  off  here  and  mail  me  today.  Only  a  stamp. 

Please  fill  out  and  send  in  this  Membership  Application  Now.  Until  September,  1922,  FREE  Registration  for  LIFE. 

Date . 192 .  In  what  States  will  you  accept  work? . 


Home  Address . Present  Address . 

Phone .  When  begin  work . 192 .  Phone . 

Present  or  last  salary,  $ .  Salary  desired,  $ .  Salary  you  will  accept,  $ . 

Age .  Height .  Weight .  Health .  Married .  Children . 

SHOW  PERSONALITY  by  sending  a  PHOTO.  It  takes  a  picture  to  secure  best  salary  for  YOU. 

High  School  attended .  Years .  When  graduated . 

Normal  School,  College  or  University .  Years .  When  graduated .  Degree . 

Certificates  .  Experience  teaching,  in  years . 

Work  desired  (Grades  or  Subjects)  :  1 .  2 .  3 .  4 . 

Can  you  coach  Basket  Ball? .  Teach  Singing? .  Any  other  “special”? . 

Address  and  date . 

CONTRACT: — In  consideration  of  services  rendered  me,  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  a  commission  of  five  (5%)  per  cent 
on  the  first  year’s  salary  of  a  position  secured  by  me  through  the  assistance  of  The  Nebraska  School  Service  and 
Teachers’  Exchange,  1105  “O”  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Lest  you  forget,  “DO  IT  NOW.” 


Please  mention  The  Nebraska  Teacher  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Center;  E.  L.  Novotny,  Central  City;  T.  R.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Chadron;  F.  S.  Copeland,  Chappell;  P.  T. 
Johns,  Chester;  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Clarks;  Ward  H. 
Haylett,  Clay  Center;  R.  R.  McGee,  Columbus; 

B.  N.  Maxwell,  Cook;  Leon  R.  Bell,  Cordova; 
Charlotte  M.  Deakin,  Cowles;  Wm.  Wolfe,  Cozad; 
H.  P.  Neilson,  Crab  Orchard;  H.  W.  Glasgow,  Craig; 
E.  E.  Engleman,  Crawford;  C.  E.  Mason,  Creighton; 

C.  H.  Velte,  Crete;  B.  R.  Muirhead,  Crofton;  C.  E. 

Rennolds,  Culbertson;  C.  R.  Wiseman,  Curtis;  H.  M. 
Eaton,  Dakota  City;  A.  B.  Gibbs,  Dalton;  O.  L. 
Webb,  David  City;  E.  H.  Adee,  Decatur;  E.  H.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Denton;  Paul  H.  Britt,  Deshler;  I.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  DeWitt;  J.  M.  Ostrey,  Dodge;  W.  C. 
Priestly,  Doniphan;  Wayne  Soper,  Eagle;  Frank  C. 
Banks,  Edgar;  W.  D.  Wagner,  Edison;  A.  B.  Rich, 
Elgin;  Frank  L.  Smith,  Elk  Creek;  Spencer  M. 
Leger,  Elmwood;  Henry  F.  Rouse,  Elwood;  R.  A. 
Bixler,  Emerson;  J.  R.  Muhm,  Ewing;  Chas.  A. 

Bowers,  Exeter;  W.  H.  Morton,  Fairbury;  W.  E. 

Scott,  Prin.  H,  S.,  Fairbury;  John  W.  Ek'wall, 
Fairfield;  H.  O.  Bixler,  Fairmont;  B.  H,  Groves, 
Falls  City;  R.  W.  Kretsinger,  Franklin;  A.  H. 

Waterhouse,  Fremont;  L.  C.  Wicks,  Prin.  H.  S., 
Fremont;  Don  R.  Leech,  Friend;  W.  H.  Plourd, 
Fullerton;  L.  W.  Weisel,  Geneva;  W.  C.  Findley, 
Gering;  C.  E.  Claar,  Gibbon;  C.  Ray  Gates,  Grand 
Island;  R.  H.  Yankie,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Grand  Island; 
Bernard  A.  Kennedy,  Greeley;  John  Weatherhogg, 
Greenwood;  Frank  E.  Bishop,  Gresham;  E.  L. 

Witte,  Gretna;  Hazel  Houchen,  Hampton;  R.  J. 
Hale,  Hardy;  W.  H.  Steinbach,  Hartington;  G.  M. 
Eastman,  Harvard;  A.  H.  Staley,  Hastings;  D.  W. 
Johnson,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Hastings;  I.  H.  Linder,  Have¬ 
lock;  D.  B.  Whitfield,  Hay  Springs;  H.  J  .Freeborn, 
Hebron;  R.  L.  Embree,  Hemingford;  H.  C.  Normand, 
Hershey;  Norris  S.  George,  Hildreth;  Vance  C. 
Smith,  Holbrook;  J.  C.  Mitchell,  Holdrege;  L.  O. 
Greene,  Hooper;  Jerome  VeSrb,  Howells;  C.  S. 
Gilbert,  Humboldt;  J.  J.  Malone,  Humphrey;  Leila 
M.  Jackson,  Imperial;  C.  E.  DeBord,  Indianola; 
J.  D.  Dasenbrock,  Inman;  Hermione  Thuman, 
Juniata;  0.  A.  Wirsig,  Kearney;  C.  S.  Hobson,  Prin. 
H.  S.,  Kearney;  Arthur  H.  Platt,  Kenesaw;  Eva  A. 
King,  Kimball;  H.  H.  Linn,  Laurel;  C.  E.  Collett, 
Lexington;  M.  C.  Lefler,  Lincoln;  Homer  P.  Shep¬ 
herd,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Lincoln;  W.  W.  Curfman,  Asst. 
Supt.,  Lincoln;  L.  E.  Lydiatt,  Lodge  Pole;  Fred  D. 
Schneider,  Loup  City;  J.  R.  Vinckel,  Lyons;  J.  A. 
True,  McCook;  W.  B.  Ireland,  Madison;  J.  B. 
Worley,  Madrid;  F.  E.  Alder,  Mead;  W.  B.  Johns, 


Merna;  Mary  Teech,  Milford;  M.  C.  Bloss,  Minden; 
L.  F.  Hamilton,  Morrill;  Ethel  Gramly,  Mullen; 
J.  M.  Martin,  Nebraska  City;  Lawrence  W.  Burby, 
Nehawka;  Ernest  C.  Nyrop,  Neligh;  J.  H.  Moore, 
Nelson;  H.  B.  Simon,  Norfolk;  J.  W.  Salstrom,  Prin. 
H.  S.,  Norfolk;  C.  W.  Warwick,  North  Bend;  G.  S. 
Hoppel,  North  Loup;  H.  J.  Braham,  North  Platte; 
E.  P.  Hodapp,  Oakdale;  O.  H.  Bimson,  Oakland; 
Roy  O.  Young,  Ogallala;  J.  H.  Beveridge,  Omaha; 
Belle  M.  Ryan,  Asst.  Supt.,  Omaha;  Leon  O.  Smith, 
Asst.  Supt.,  Omaha;  Jas.  L.  McCrory,  Asst.  Supt., 
Omaha;  J.  G.  Masters,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Omaha;  E.  E. 
Ericson,  O’Neill;  Pearl  H  Smith,  Ong;  H.  L.  Cush¬ 
ing,  Ord;  G.  W.  Eaton,  Orleans;  C.  E.  Andrews, 
Osceola;  Leslie  B.  Robeson,  Oshkosh;  E.  L. 
Stoddard,  Overton;  Lowell  S.  Devoe,  Oxford;  W.  C. 
Giffin,  Palmyra;  Arthur  F.  Becker,  Papillion;  F.  C. 
Thomann,  Pawnee  City;  Laura  Mackprang,  Peru; 

D.  B.  Harris,  Phillips;  W.  I.  Black,  Pierce;  S.  R. 
Rogers;  Pilger,  T.  W.  Cooper,  Plainview;  G.  E. 
DeWolf,  Plattsmouth;  Conrad  Jacobson,  Ponca; 
Roscoe  H.  White,  Potter;  M.  R.  Edwards,  Randolph; 
C.  W.  Lehman,  Ravenna;  A.  B.  Gelwick,  Red  Cloud; 
G.  L.  Ogden,  Republican  City;  E.  M.  Samuelson, 
Rushville;  Joseph  L.  Bowes,  Ruskin;  G.  O.  Kelley, 
St.  Edward;  H.  G.  Stout,  St.  Paul;  H.  M.  Worley, 
Sargent;  R.  T.  Fosnot,  Schuyler;  R.  L.  Stevens, 
Scotia;  E.  L.  Rouse,  Scottsbluff;  R.  D.  Moritz,  Sew¬ 
ard;  Craig  E.  Thomas,  Shickley;  G.  F.  Liebendorfer, 
Sidney;  C.  E.  Carlin,  Silver  Creek;  L.  E.  Wester- 
meyer,  Spencer;  Blanche  Snyder,  Springfield;  W.  E. 
Flake,  Stanton;  F.  H.  McVay,  Sterling;  Kate  Col- 
ligan,  Stockville;  H.  H.  Ziemer,  Stratton;  J.  A. 
Jimerson,  Stromsburg;  R.  H.  Graham,  Sutton;  H.  B. 
Tibbels,  Syracuse;  E.  D.  Trump,  Table  Rock; 
Ernest  A.  Markwaldee,  Talmage;  John  F.  Myers, 
Taylor;  L.  R.  Gregory,  Tecumseh;  H.  H.  Reimund, 
Tekamah;  G.  W.  Saunders,  Thedford;  M.  W.  Tyan, 
Tobias;  John  A.  Denning,  Trenton;  0.  A.  Johnson, 
Tryon;  W.  F.  Wilkins,  Ulysses;  Chas.  E.  Severyn, 
Union;  C.  A.  Sheets,  Valentine;  T.  F.  Tyler,  Val¬ 
paraiso;  J.  J.  VanHoff,  Verdigre;  Garland  Nichols, 
Virginia;  P.  A.  Adams,  Wahoo;  E.  W.  Smith,  Wake¬ 
field;  M.  C.  Meents,  Waterloo;  S.  B.  Shively,  Wausa; 
A.  B.  C.  Jacobs,  Waverly;  R.  W.  Shirey,  Wayne; 
L.  E.  Mohler,  Weeping  Water;  G.  W.  Hildreth, 
Western;  G.  S.  Hansen,  Winside;  R.  A.  Jefferies, 
Wilsonville;  G.  S.  Hansen,  Winside;  Raymond  H. 
White,  Wisner;  W.  A.  Julian,  Wood  River;  E.  M. 
Short.  Wymore;  W  .G.  Brooks,  York;  Albert  A. 
Dreier,  Prin.  H.  S.,  York;  E.  M.  Spalding,  Yutan. 


BOOMERS 


MID-WESTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

QUICK  SERVICE  The  Agency  that  Helps  REGISTRATION  FREE 

50?  Richards  Block  LINCOLN,  NEBR.  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Mgr. 


1 

me 

Colorado  Teachers’  Agency 

BEST  IN  THE  WEST  FREE  REGISTRATION 

MRS.  FRED  DICK,  Manager,  303-304  Kittredge  Bldg.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  Dept.  B 

THURSTON  TEACHERS’  AGENC1 

C.  M.  McDANIEL,  Manager 

J  No  Annual  Fee.  No  Registration  Fee.  Combined  with  three  other 

Chicago  '  gencies.  Join  us  and  get  the  benefit  of  all.  Send  for  free  pamph» 

1  let,  “How  to  Apply.” 

224  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Conducted  by  experienced  school  people  and  backed  by 
six  years  successful  operation.  Well  qualified  teachers 
invited  to  enroll  now.  Call  personally  when  possible  or 

write  138  North  12th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  PROMOTION? 


STEWART 
CHOOL 
ERVICE 


If  so,  write  us  TODAY,  for  the  be3t  schools  call  on  us  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Our  field  is  unlimited 

THE  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


608  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CLINTON  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  3\% 


C.  E.  Cozzens,  Manager 
Clinton,  Iowa 


There  are  Five  Reasons  why  large  numbers  of  teachers  enroll  with  us.  Two  of  them  are: 

for  the  same.  Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


TERRITORY 


Our  efficient  service  and  low  cost 


THE  12  CENTRAL  STATES 


Also  Ky.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Mont,  and  Wye. 


Bankers  Life  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Positions  for  Teachers 
Expert  Service  to  School  Boards 
Public  Programs  Arranged — Special  Vocational  Service 


E  M  Avery,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Dunlap,  Mgr. 

Eva  J.  Marti,  Mgr.  Voc.  Sec. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  DAILY  FOR  BEST  SCHOOLS 

DENVER,  COLORADO  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M.  E.  SHUCK,  Manager 

SUPERIOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE-H1GHEST  PROFESSIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
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New  Summer  Footwear 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Comfort?  Yes,  a  world  of  it. 

Satisfying— All  the  time. 

These  few  words  express  the  feeling  you  will 
enjoy  the  minute  you  get  into  a  pair  of  our 

New  Summer  Pumps  or  Oxfords 

Canvas  and  white  kid — sport  models  in  combi¬ 
nation  colors  gray  and  black,  brown  and  white, 
black  and  white,  etc. 


Also  plain  suedes,  satins,  patents  and  soft  kid  and 
calf  leathers,  one,  two  and  three  strap;  some  per¬ 
forated,  others  with  saddle  effects  and  bucKles. 

Prices  as  usual,  the  new  styles  first  for  less 

$2.50,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00  and  up 

Send  us  your  mail  order,  tell  us  just  what  you  want, 
we  11  send  it  by  return  parcel  post. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  and  GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOES 


On  the  corner 
10th  and  O 


LINCOLN, 

NEBRASKA 


Daylight  Clothing  Store 


HERMAN  SPEIER 

Successor 
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